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Aim.  Jam£3  I,     Ehetrie  Heating  und  the  Rtsidettce  Customer:      Mr. 

Oyer's  paper  deals  with  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  tntroduclion 
of  electric  heating  apparatus  and  thereby  increasing  the  day  load.  He 
aiJvocate&  perj-onal  presentation  of  the  articles,  leaving  them  on  trial 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  after  explaining  folly  how  they  are 
operated  and  cared  for.  With  current  at  tivc  cents  per  kw-hour 
electric  heating  and  cooking  is  not  a  luxury.  The  introduction  of  one 
article  leads  to  the  introduction  of  oilier  apparatus.  T.ibles  are  given 
showing  cost  for  heating  to  different  temperatures  ait  different  rates. 
Discussion  by  Loewenchal,  McCabe,  Wallau.     192  to  206. 

BlUJUjm.  R,  H.  Edison  System  of  Southern  California:  Author  gives 
short  historical  review  of  growth  of  the  system.  The  early  water- 
power  plants  are  described  and  their  evenlual  development  dwelt  on. 
Description  is  given  of  the  transmission  system  connecting  the  various 
plants.  Steam  plants  are  employed  as  auxiliaries  for  augmenting  and 
as  reserve  in  case  of  low  water  and  breakdown.  The  Kern  river  plant 
is  described  in  detail  and  mention  made  of  future  plants  to  be  de- 
veloped. Power  is  used  during  the  dry  season  for  pumping  in  con- 
junction with  irrigation. 
No  discussion.     636  to  647. 

Baistow,  W.  S.  Mercury  Arc  Recti'Her  System  with  Magnetite  Lamps  for 
Street  JHumination:  A  short  history  of  street  lighting,  followed  by 
history  of  development  of  present  system  at  Portland,  Ore.  The  pres- 
ent improved  system  is  explained  in  detail  and  a  comparison  01  the 
old  and  new  efficiencies  given.  Paper  ends  with  query  as  to  readjust- 
ment of  rates  for  ligliting. 

Discussion  by  Wagner^  Williams,  Howlctt,  Hallberg  and  Farrand, 
54  to  6j. 

Buxra,  PnEsiiiEifT.  Address  of  Ihe  President:  The  President  congratulates 
the  association  upon  its  contintted  growth  and  prosperity,  Advises 
consideration  of  the  question  of  dues  of  the  various  classe's  of  mem- 
bership. Other  subjects  dwelt  on  are  the  early  completion  of  the 
Unian  Engineering  Building  add  removiil  of  the  association  to  its 
new  quaners.  Relations  of  the  association  with  the  underwriters. 
The  selection  of  next  convention  city  by  the  executive  committee,  in- 
s.tcad  of  waiting  lor  invitations  from  local  companies.  Placing  manu- 
facturers' displays  in  a  central  exhibition  hall.  The  healthy  growth  of 
the  electric  light  business  not  marked  by  any  innovation.  The  large 
increase  in  centralization  of  ownership  of  electrical  Lmdcrtakings  and 
the  congeqwent  benefits.  The  great  importance  of  new -business-get- 
ting departments,  Governnient  supervision  and  regulation.  The  ques- 
tion of  public  owner&hjp  and  the  perversion  oT  public  opinion  by 
the  socialist  and  yellow  journal.  Advertising.  Discrimination. 
Trained  solicitors.  General  reduction  of  rates  constantly  taking  place 
lend  to  combat  municipal-owners.hip  legislation  and  competition  gf 
all  kinds.    4  to  8.  85,  653.  654. 
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Bhadshaw,  W.  The  Maintenance  and  Calibration  of  Sendee  M^fterx: 
Paper  opens  with  discussion  of  the  importance  of  proper  maintenance 
and  testing  of  meters.  I.  Maintenance.  Under  tliia  are  discussed: 
(a)  Selection  of  meter;  (b>  Installation;  (c)  Record  system.  II. 
Calibration.  Use  of  potentiometer  and  Siemens'  dynamotneier,  and 
curved  of  same  given. 
Discussion  by  Becker,  Weston.    450  to  465. 

BuROETTj  Everett  W.  The  Agitation  for  Municipal  Ownership  in  the 
United  Stah's~Its  Ori^tn,  Meaning  and  Proper  Treatment:  Tlie 
author  attributes  th*^  t-xisting  widespread  agitation  for  the  tnunicipal 
ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities  very  largely  to  the  in- 
fluence upon  the  popular  mind  of  the  dissatisfaction  and  resentmenl 
occasioned  by  the  abuses  of  Rrcat  wealtli  and  corporate  facilities.  The 
socialist,  the  yellow  jounial  and  olYicc-seekine  politician  have  c-adi 
contributed  toward  fanning  the  flattie  of  discontent  and  popular  hos- 
tility to  the  established  order.  The  popularity  of  the  idea  of  munici- 
pal Ownership  iti  the  United  Siaies  is  also  due  to  the  belief  that  in 
England  the  movement  has  been  amply  justified  by  results.  Mr, 
Burdctt  points  out  the  falhcy  of  adopting  municipal  ownership  in  this 
cosirtry  on  the  sirciiHlh  of  us  .illtged  success  ^ibroad.  Condition'^ 
here  are  vastly  diiTcrent.  The  success  in  England  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated  and,  liy  many,  municipal  ownership  there  is  consider<?d 
actually  3  calamity.  The  author  concludes  by  outlining  his  idea  of 
a  proper  treatment  for  remedying  existing  conditions,  1".  e.,  public 
supervision  and  control  of  private  public-service  corporations.  537 
to  555. 

Cassel-.  E.  F.  Design  and  Manufacture  of  Hydro -Electric  InstoUations  as  a 
iVholi::  Paper  gives  brief  discourse  upon  earlier  crude  method?  of 
hydro-electric  design,  and  shows  how  the  perfection  of  electrical 
apparatus  inflnenCt-d  the  growth  of  hydraulic-power  macliincs,  long- 
disunce  transmission  being  the  prime  factor.  Ste»m-driven  generator 
requirements  and  those  of  the  hydrauliq-drivcn  generator  are  com- 
pared, the  requirements  of  the  latter  being  more  complex^  dne  to 
uncertain  changes  in  water  supply.  Co-operation  between  manu- 
facturers of  various  p^ns  of  the  equipment,  especially  the  governing 
apparatus,  is  advocated.    648  to  653. 


Ct.JFFO»D,  H.  E.  Ni-aj  lUumiHanls:  Under  Incandescent  Liiinps.  thf  Cem 
lamp,  the  taritaKim  lamp,  the  Osmium,  the  Kuzcl  and  Nernst  lamps 
arc  taken  tip.  Under  Ate  lamps,  the  luminous  arc,  the  magnetite 
lamp,  the  Bremer  and  Blondcl  and  types  of  Baming  arc  are  discussed. 
This  discussion  ts  foIlowe3  by  .systems  of  vnpor  light,  principally  the 
Cooper  Hewitt  lamp  and  the  Moore  vacuum  lube.  Paper  illustrated 
with  pliotographs  and  diagrams  of  candle-powers  of  the  various  types. 
Discussion  by  Moore,  Burrows.  Almert,  Geiser,  Wallau,  Storer, 
Maxwell.    558  to  596.  - 

Crouse,  J.  Robert,  Profitable  Comtnerciitl  Co-operation:  Mr_  Crouse 
gives  En  outline  of  the  Co-operative  Development  Association  which 
has  been  projected  ai;  a  medium  throush  which  more  extended  com- 
munity of  interests  among  the  ditTerent  branches  of  the  electrical  trade 
is  to  be  obtained.  The  objects  of  the  new  association  arc  the  promo- 
tion of  increased  and  more  extended  use  of  eltctric  currctit  by  the 
public  for  liglit,  heat  and  power  against  all  competitors  a>^  an  end 
m  itseJf  and  as  a  means  to  the  increased  detiiand  for  electrical  ap- 
paratus and  supplies^  and  the  co-operative  planning  and  execution  of 
various  mea.Q&  and  methods  conducive  to  this  end.    The  establishment 


of  co-operative  relations,  both  moral  and  financial,  among  the  different 
electrical  interests,  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer,  to  the 
end  that  each  may  contribute  in  some  measure  toward  bringing  about 
the  above  results  desired  in  common  by  all.  Mr.  Grouse  details  the 
methods  by  which  these  are  to  be  obtained. 
Discussion  by  Marsh,  Gilchrist.    352  to  374,  379  to  381. 

DiciONSON,  W.  N.,  Jr.  Alternating-Current  Elevators:  Paper  opens  with 
possible  type  of  electrically  driven  elevators,  but  deals  principally  with 
direct-connected  types.  A  brief  description  of  the  earlier  forms  of  in- 
duction-motor elevators  follows,  bearing  principally  on  forms  of  con- 
trol, especially  in  reference  to  alternating-current  magnets.  Faults 
also  considered.  Reference  made  to  Professor  Sever's  investigations. 
Difficulties  impeding  development  of  direct-connected  alternating- 
current  elevators  are  discussed  in  detail.  The  requirements  for  a  suc- 
cessful motor  and  a  successful  method  of  control,  together  with  the 
approach  of  existing  machines  and  methods  of  control  to  these  re- 
quirements, are  next  taken  up,  and  followed  by  a  thorough  discussion 
of  requirements  for  safety,  and  how  such  requirements  may  be  met. 
A  comparison  of  single-phase  and  multiphase  machines  follows.  Paper 
ends  with  present  successful  methods  of  control. 
Discussion  by  Wagoner,  McGabe,  Layman.    466  to  482. 

Dow,  Alex.  Report  on  Protection  from  Lightning  During'  1905:  Paper 
opens  with  methods  employed  for  compiling  report,  and  gives  full 
statistics  on  results  and  ends  with  conclusions  derived  therefrom. 
Injuries  to  arresters,  transformers,  meters,  and  armatures  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail,  for  both  large  and  small  plants,  and  for  different 
voltages  used  by  them.  The  causes  of  these  injuries  and  methods  of 
avoiding  their  recurrence  follow. 
Discussion  by  Neall,  Wirt.    382  to  395. 

EcLiN,  W.  C.  L.  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
Steam  Turbine:  The  committee  visited  the  works  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  various  types  of  turbines  and  report  embodies  the  result 
of  their  observations  and  discussions  with  th-.'  engineers  of  the  manu- 
facturing companies  concerning  the  turbines  built  by  them.  The  steam 
turbine  now  recognized  as  a  standard  piece  of  apparatus  and  turbines 
of  some  type  are  being  installed  in  nearly  all  the  newer  power-houses. 
They  are  also  successfully  introduced  into  the  merchant  marine  and 
have  been  approved  by  the  British  navy  commission  for  use  in  bat- 
tleships. No  radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the  design  of  the  tur- 
bine itself,  the  tendency  being  more  toward  improvement  of  the  revolv- 
ing-field generator,  blade  construction  and  valve  gear.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  doublc-ilow  type  of  turbine  being  built  by  the  Westing- 
house  Company.  The  committee  reports  on  the  following  turbines  and 
works :  Curtis  turbine.  General  Electric  Company.  Schenectady  and 
Lynn  Works;  Westinghouse- Par  sons  turbine,  Westinghouse  Machine 
Company,  Pittsburgh ;  Allis-Chalmers  turbine,  Allis-Chalmers  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  Wis.  Paper  is  illustrated  by  cuts  and  diagrams  of 
the  turbines  and  important  parts.  Lists  are  also  appended  giving 
names  of  purchasers  and  sizes  of  turbines  installed  or  in  construction. 
Mr,  \.  E.  Moultrop,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  visited 
Europe  to  investigate  turbine  developments  abroad,  and  his  report 
will  be  found  under  his  name.     87  to  124. 

Frueauff,  Frank  W.  Business-Getting  -Methods:  According  to  Mr. 
Frueauflf,  the  best  results  are  secured  through  systematic  solicitation 
followed  up  and  interwoven  with  general  and  personal  advertising.    So- 
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Ikitors  must  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  their  work,  and  still  better,  have 
the  assistance  of  specialists,  as  iUuminatrng  eng'ineers,  etc.  One  of  the 
must  important  features  of  getting  new  business  is  in  the  persistency 
that  is  used.  Most  orders  are  obtaiiicd  after  three  of  four  visits. 
Judicious  and  attractive  advertising  and  special  letter  writing  will 
cut  down  the  number  of  visits  otherwise  necessary.  Complaints 
should  be  given  careful  attention  and  a  friendly  feeling  established 
with  customers.  Careful  records  of  work  done  by  representatives 
should  be  kept.  The  force  of  exatnple  is  commerbded ;  the  company 
itself  shoiiild  be  foremost  in  the  liberal  use  of  current  and  its  otifici! 
or  plant  made  a  convincing  proof  of  tlie  efficacy  of  display  lighting, 
3S7  to  265,  307  to  3x5. 

GiLCHHiSTj.  John  F.  Eiedric  Signs — Thdr  free  Insialiation  a,v  a  factor 
in  Centrol'S'taiion  Praspciity,  and  a  Report  of  Electric-Sign  Conditions 
in  the  Untied  Slates:  This  paper  is  an  extensive  rL-port  on  the 
electric-sign  business  in  the  United  States,  Lists  of  questions  were 
sent  to  3300  central  stations  for  data,  of  whicii  118S  were  filled  out  and 
returned.  The  conclusions  given  are  based  mainly  upon  these  answers, 
supptemcntcd  by  the  writer's  own  knowledge  of  the  field  and  condi- 
tions. The  sign  business  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  sources  of 
revenue  and,  more  than  any  other,  warrants  encouragement.  The 
greatest  success  has  been  met  with  "Free  Signs."  The  success  or 
failure  of  the  sign  business  depends  npon  the  methods  used  in  putting 
the  matter  before  the  merchants  and  upon  the  subsequent  "Sign 
Service."  Some  central  stations  rely  entirely  on  a  canvass,  others  on  an 
advertising  camp'aign  :  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  Use  of  both. 
Where  harmful  ordinances  and  unfavorable  councils  are  encountered 
It  need  only  be  shown  what  is  being  done  in  other  ctlies,  and  benefits 
detivftl.  for  the  pa5s.ijje  of  favorable  ordinances  Reproductions  of 
photographs  of  different  types  of  signs  show  to  what  varied  uses  they 
can  be  applied.  The  statistics  collected  are  given  in  table  foTtOf 
arranged  according  lo  population  of  cities.  Appended  is  an  outline 
QrdLnance,  also  a  specimen  contract. 
No  discussion,    318  to  351. 

Hallbej(Gj  Henry  J.  Fuel  Economy:  A  description  of  the  Arndt  Auto- 
matic Company's  recorder,  a  device  which  automatically  analyzes 
the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  flue  gases  and  records  re:tdings 
of  same  on  a  chart.  This  shows  the  stoker  the  stale  of  the  com- 
bustion in  his  furnace  and  so  tends  to  insure  highest  combustion  of 
fuel  and  resultant  economy  of  operation  of  the  boilers.  The  record 
also  enables  the  person  in  charge  to  see  at  what  efficiency  the  plant 
is  running  and  the  skill  of  the  different  stokers,  and  in  case  of  strike 
is  a  great  help  to  inexperienced  employees.  The  principle  of  the 
recorder  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  potash  solution  absorbs  carbonic- 
acid  gas.  The  apparatus  is  absolutely  autonjiatic,  makes  analyses 
every  five  to  seven  minutes  and  does  not  casiljr  get  out  of  order. 
It  can  be  used  for  several  furnaces,  is  not  expensive  when  line  saving 
entailed  Is  considered,  and  needs  but  one  renewal  of  potash  a  week, 
lllustratcci  by  diagrams  and  cuts. 

Discussion  by  Claflin,  Nash,  CampSdl.     i8d  to  191, 

Hewlett,  E.  M.  Modem  Switchboard  Practice,  tw(fc  Particular  Reference 
to  Auiomalic  Devices:  After  advocating  simplicity,  writer  discusses 
various  device?  used,  (i)  Oil  switches  arc  first  cnnsiilercd.  Thesi;  arc 
divided  into  tliree  classes,  for  three  different  kinds  of  services,  and 
discussed  separately — small,  medium  and  large.  Method  of  control 
and  mounting  of  switches  considered  for  each  case,  as  well  35  mediani- 
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ral  oeincts  used.     (2)  The  relay  is  n*xt  laken  up,  and  divided  into 
bur  different  types.    Expulsion  fuse  discussed,  and  followed  by  dis- 
cussion of  four  systems  of  altemacin^-Cdrrent  distribution  in  detail. 
Fa[wr  illustrated  with  photographs  and  diagrams. 
Discussion  by  Wallau,    485  to  SOQ. 

iloiHESt,  SiDNEV,  CroWtding  Sfcondary  AlterHating-Currcnt  Services: 
Paper  gives  brief  history  of  attempt  of  Boston  Edison  Company  to 
establish  a  standard  method  for  grounding  secondary  alternating-cur- 
rent circuits.  The  impracticability  qf  grqiiinding  at  t'le  transformer 
is  discussed,  and  Is  followed  by  a  set  of  reqniremciils  made  for 
[grounding  individual  services  to  wster  pipes.  Difficulties  encountered 
in  carrying  oiJt  said  rules,  especially  with  water  companies,  t!o5es 
I  be  paper. 
Discussion  by  Bartlett,  Morrisoa     396  to  401* 

J*lUiS,  H.  D.  Control  tif  Motors  on  Elt'ctrii  Light  and  Power  Cifcuits: 
Paper  discusses  Rheostatic,  Voltage,  Giange  of  Motor  Characteristics, 
Mechanical  and  Brake  Control  for  both  alternating-current  and  direct- 
current  motors,  and  rnds  with  applications,  Subjects  are  thoroughly 
treated.  Illustrated  by  diaerams.. 
No  discussion.    510  to  534, 

Mabks,  IjOUis  B.  The  Flaming  Carbon  Arc  Lamp  (With  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Us  Adaptability  to  Street  Illumination  in  the  Untted  States)  : 
Mr.  Marks'  paper  compares  the  enclosed- arc  lamp  and  flaming-arc 
lamp,  particularly  as  regards  suitability  for  street  lighting.  By  means 
of  tables  and  charts  he  shows  coit  of  operation  per  tamp  for  various 
costs  of  energy  and  of  carbons.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
author  are  that  a  flaming-arc  lamp  will  give  five  times  the  iilumina- 
lioa  of  an  onclai^ed  arc  cun^uminp  the  &ame  energy,  ye:  owing  to 
the  disadvantageous  distribution  of  the  illumination  only  two  en- 
ilosed  arcs  can  be  rfplaced  by  nne  flaming  arc.  Frequent  triinrningS 
with  e.tpensivc  carbons  far  offset  the  advantage  of  economical  pro- 
duction of  light.  The  fumes  and  ashes  given  out  by  the  lamp  and  the 
iiMlcadinesa  of  the  light  make  the  lamp  unsuitable  for  interior  illum- 
ination. Abroad,  especially  in  London,  Paris  and  Berlin,  it  is  meet- 
ing with  ejttensive  favor,  being  extensively  used  in  prominent  streets.. 
This  is  no  doubt  di:e  to  conditions  there;  the  cost  of  energy  being 
much  higher  and  cost  of  labor  lower  than  in  this  country;  the  price 
oi  carbons  is  also  very  much  lower.  Under  these  conditions  the 
charts  and  tables  show  the  flaming  arc  to  compare  favorably  in  cost 
with  the  enclosed  arc,  having  in  addition,  the  warm  and  penetrating 
light  of  the  latter.  Paper  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  various  parts  of  the 
lamps,  photographic  reprodtiction  of  tVie  flaming  arc  and  tables  and 
charts  giving  data  under  various  conditions. 

Discussion  by  Wiiuoner,  Hallberg.  Perkins,  Bsrstow,  Williams,  the 
President,  Scovil.  Auerbacher.  Rhodes.    64  to  85,  252  to  254. 

LutriK.  T.  C.  The  report  deals  with  the  conditions  of  the  art  during  the 
paft  year.  Included  are  also  some  new  statistics  on  electric  llglit  and 
wLvwer  apparatus  for  1904,  just  published  by  the  United  States  Census 
P.ureau.  The  committee  has  treated  the  subject  under  the  following 
*evcntecn  heads:  Domestic  Statistics;  Foreign  Data;  New  Central- 
Station  Work;  Central- Station  Employees;  Joint  Operation  of  PoTe 
Lines;  Rules  for  Wiring:  Old  and  New  llluminants;  Use  of  the 
\(Tnst  Lamps;  Progress  of  the  Luminous  Arc;  Small  Carbons  and 
Small  Arc  Lamps;  Vapor  Lamps;  Incandescent  Lamp?;  Rates  and 
Meters:  Protection  Against  Swindles;  State  Lighting  Commissions; 
Standard iiting  Electric  Machinery.     10  to  53, 
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McGee,  D.  F.  Hotu  lo  Make  a  SmaU  Ehctrk  PianI  Pay:  Paper  describes 
tile  raetliods  adopted  to  transform  inio  a  dividtrml-canK':  .in  ekctncal 
property  operating  in  a  town  o£  5000  populatioti,  tJiat  had  previously 
been  a  losing  investment.  The  boiter-roam  usually  the  most  neglected 
part  of  a  small  plant;  uncovered  pipes,  k-aky  valves  and  joinis.  care- 
less firing  and  bad  fuel  are  cominon  dividend  consumers.  Boilers 
should  be  regularly  inspected  and  freed  of  scale;  engines  regularly 
indicated  and  valves  adju&ted.  Recording  itistruments  more  than 
pay  for  themselves  in  showing'  tlic  manager  where  faults  exist  and 
can  be  corrected.  Considerable  waste  often  takes  place  in  the  dis- 
tributing system;  annual  losses  from  inefldfient  transformers  and 
badly-de^igiicd  feeder  systems  would  go  a  long  way  toward  paying 
dividends.  The  manager  should  be  !iis  own  Solicitor,  study  each 
individual  prospective  customer  and  be  thoroughly  posted  regarding 
new  appuratu^,  costs  of  installation  and  operation.  He  must  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  consumtr  by  cfEcient  service,  courteous  ireat- 
ment,  attending  to  all  complaints  and  minimizing  trouble  by  stated 
inspections  by  the  trouble  man.  Advertising  is  good  lo  a  certam 
extent  and  ^aiiis  the  srwd  ■will  of  the  local  papers,  wliicJi  often  arc 
of  great  assistance  in  Jiclping  &cenrc  new  business.  Above  all,  the 
manager  must  be  a  live  man.  Appended  are  charts  showing  t!ic  re- 
sults obtained  by  malting  the  changes-  enumerated.  a6s  to  273,  307 
to  315. 

Merrill,  W.  H.,  Jr.  Discussion  in  conjunction  willi  Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  the  Fire  Hazard  of  Electricity.    414  to  41S. 

Meyek,  John.  Mechanical  Refrigeration:  The  motor-driven  mechanical 
refrigerating  plant  is  meetnig  with  such  extensive  favor  that  it  offtti 
a  new  and  large  field  for  sale  of  current  Mr.  Meyer  discusses  the 
elementary  principles  of  mechanical  refrigeration  and  very  fuUv  de- 
scribes the  various  practical  systems  in  use.  The  ammonia  com- 
pression fj-stem  is  considered  the  mosi  satisfactory  and  explanations  of 
all  details  are  given.  The  very  important  snbiect  of  Insulation,  an 
■which  the  success  or  failure  of  the  plant  often  depends,  is  given  due 
consideration.  Several  examples  of  plants  installed  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  method  of  cooling  by  melting  ice,  arc  described  and  com- 
parisons drawn  after  tests  were  made.  These  show  that  the  cost  of 
cppfnttiiiK  the  siiKill  refri^eratrnft  ttiachines  by  tlir  idc-ctrif  moinr  at 
current  rates  compares  favorably  with  the  cost  of  ice,  while  the  great 
advantages,  as  no  filth  in  hunker  from  impure  ice.  dty,  sweet  and 
pure  air.  even  and  lower  temperature  tinan  ice  ia  ill  produce,  no  slop, 
inconvenience  and  labor  of  loadyig  ice,  and,  above  all,  relief  from 
dependence  on  the  "ice  man,"  more  than  offset  the  small  attention  a 

?ood   machine  requires.     Mr,    Meyer  outlines  a  course  of  procedure 
or  handling  this  cla^s  of  business,     Paper  shows  views  of  plants, 
niachinerj-.  diagrams  and  sketches. 

I3iscn&^i"n    l>y    Scherck,    l-reenian.    Matthews,    Storer,    McGee.      137 
to  179, 

MouLTHOP,  T  F  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Invest igaiian  of  tht 
Steam  Turbine.  (ExperleJices  in  England  and  Europe)  :  ^fr.  Moul- 
trop  finds  the  Situation  abroad  no  different  from  that  reported  by  Mr. 
Eglin.  The  horizontal  shaft  type  is  practically  the  only  one  used. 
A  short  description  of  the  St.  Denis  Station,  Paris,  is  given.  Men- 
tion is  al5o  made  of  a  500-kw  turhjne  unit  with  extra  long  shaft  on 
which  arc  installed  a  5000-kw  alternator,  \  isoo-kw  direct-current 
generator  and  also  an  exciter  for  the  alternator.  It  is  comnson  prac- 
tice abroad  to  mount  the  exciter  on  the  same  shaft.  .\  list  is  given 
of  turbine  manufacturers  visited.  Report  contains  illustrations  of 
tlie  various  types  of  turbines.     125  to  I3S- 
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ScBlBCK,  Leon  H,  Some  Methods  UsfJ  in  Securing  and  Relainm^  Busi- 
n«j;  Paper  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Under  Busincsa-Gcttmg  are 
the  following  headings:  OrganizatLari  of  a  Contract  Department; 
House-io-House  Canvass ;  Regarding  Large  Power  Business.;  Free 
Signs;  Free  Wiring;  Renting  of  Fans;  Information  Card;  Enlisting 
the  Aid  of  School  Children.  Under  Retaining  Business  we  have ; 
Good  Service;  An  Effective  Meter  Depatiment ;  Avoid  Special  Rates; 
Study  Yotir  Rates;  Liberality;  Prompt  Attention;  Politeness,  A 
specimen  conlract  for  sign  service  is  given,  also  specimen  filing  cards, 
and  co^y  of  an  ordinance  and  amendment  regulating  the  (erection 
and  mainleHance  of  signs  along  streets.    29^  to  3.15. 

Spemceh,  Pal"l.    Report  of  CommitUe  to  Co-opcraU  wiih  Manufacturers' 

Advertising  Committee  The  cotnnjiltee  reports  on  the  relations  of 
the  association  with  the  Co-operative  Electrical  Uevclopmctit  Asso- 
ciation, the  plan  of  work  and  proposed  future  devfli>pmcnt  of  i^tme 
being  described  in  detail  by  Mr.  Grouse  in  his  paper,  Profilable  Com- 
mrrciai  Co-vfieralion. 
Discussion  by  Selig,  Marsh,  Gilchrist      375  to  jSj, 

Ling  Cctulfuctioti  for  Overhead  Light  and  PovJfr  Service:  Ac- 
cording to  the  atithor  the  electric  light  and  power  sysicra  can  be 
broAdly  divided  into  three  parts:  The  generation^  the  distribution, 
ind  Ihc  utilixatiot]  of  the  current.  The  progress  made  in  the  first 
and  last  lias  been  constant  and  rapid,  but  the  distribution  of  the  cur- 
rent from  the  puwcr  station  to  the  consumer  has  received  mucEi  less 
atttniion,  The  genera]  bctii^f  that  overhead  service  is  much  more 
unreliable  than  underground  service  n  due  to  the  generally  poor  con- 
struction of  nverhead  lines  throughout  the  country.  Considering  elec- 
tric light  companies  as  a  whole,  the  largest  extent  of  the  territory 
covered  must  be  reached  by  overhead  line^.  The  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  line  construction  in  order  of  their  importance  are:  (i) 
The  safety  of  the  pubHc  and  company's  employees;  (j)  Reliabilily 
of  the  ompany's  service;  (3)  SiEhiUncss  of  construction.  Mr. 
Spencer  cjuotes  at  length  from  the  line  specifications  recently  pre- 
pared for  the  rtcctrjc  cotnpanies  of  the  United  Ga3  Improvement 
Company  and  of  the  Ptiblic  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey.  Paper 
is  iUustrattd  by  the  company's  standard  drawings. 

Discwssidii  by  .Mord:i»:l<.  Partridge,  Rliodcs,  McCabe,  Lloyd,  Mor- 
rison, Wells,  liDtchinson.     207  to  252. 

StOJ^.  Charles  W,  /i  I  (crna  ling-Cur  re  ni  Systems  of  Distribution  and 
Th^r  Automatic  Regulation:  Subject  is  divided  principally  into  dis' 
CUSsion  of  primary  and  secondary  tlislribvition  and  methods  of  rrgula- 
tion.  Ujider  Primary  Distribution  the  relative  merits  of  sinRle-phase, 
two-phase,  three-wire;  two-phiise,  four  wire;  three-phase,  four-wire. 
and  thrce-phasc,  three-wire  are  taken  up  in  detail.  Under  Secondary 
Distribution  the  three- wire  system  is  largely  discussed,  Under 
RfgnUiion,  automatic  regulators  fof  operating  directly  or  indirectly 
tj]  clwnge  potential  of  generator  and  for  operating  directly  on  the 
feeders  arc  di^cu^^ed  in  detaif,  the  Tirrill  fcfCiilatOr  being'  especially 
considered.  Paper  lllnslrated  with  photographs  and  diagrams. 
Discussion  by  Wallau.  Hallberg,  Geiser,     424  to  449. 

Stov,  Hon.  F.  P..  Mayor  of  Atlantic  City.    Address  of  Wchome:    Extends 
hearty  welcome  to  the  members  and  also  freedom  of  liic  city.    2,  3. 

Tot*.  Ota.  N.    Somt  Methods  Used  in  Securing  and  Retaining  Business: 
Same  of  the  niethodn  used  by  the  writer  which  have  been  productive 
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of  resiiilts  are:  Circular  personal  letters  sent  to  business  houses,' 
factories  iind  residences  at  least  oiicc  a  month,  and,  if  after  a  few 
montlis  no  rcspDnse  is  met  with,  a  per&onal  call  made  by  solicitor. 
Newspaper  advertising,  which  ii  most  helpful  and  effective  annoiig 
merchants  who  thetnsclvcs  advertise  and  scrutinize  all  advertisements, 
A  display-room  or  attractive  show-window.  Installation  of  various 
devices  upon  two  or  three  weeks'  trial,  installation  of  motors  in 
factories  on  trial.  Various  forms  of  contract  which  will  allow  the 
development  of  long-hour  business  for  light  and  power.  Old  business 
retained  by  sparing  no  eSort  in  keeping  customers  satis5ed.  Com- 
plaints are  immediately  thoroughly  investigated.  Utmost  (act  (s  u&ed 
]n  treating  dissatisfied  customers,  and  most  complaints  are  anticipated 
by  having  solicitors  call  on  customers  to  see  if  they  are  getting  satis- 
factory results.     27(>  to  2K1,  307  to  315- 

Twpp,  Geo.  B.  Some  Methods  Used  in  Securing  and  Retaining  Akjih^jj."" 
Author  describes  business-getting  methods  employed  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Paper  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Getting  New  Business  and 
How  to  Retain  Profit.iblc  Business.  A  busmcsi  departmem  should  be 
instituted  witli  manager  in  charge;  the  city  divided  into  districts  and 
a  solicitor  dictailed  for  each.  Their  work  should  be  augmented  by 
judicious  advertising  and  "follow-up"  letters.  The  sign  business 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  mqst  profitablci  and  very  remunerative  tO 
the  company.  Under  retainin^^  profitable  old  business  the  author  states 
that  the  rates  for  service  must  be  as  low  as  possible.  The  service 
must  be  maintained  at  the  highest  standard.  Every  consumer  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  his  business  is  wanted  by  the  company.  Public- 
service  corporations  should  deal  with  the  general  public  and  municipal- 
ity from  the  stand  that  they  have  nothing  to  conceal.  Reduce  rates 
when  earnings  warrant,    289  to  293.  307  to  JtS- 

TiniKER,  Mathtas  E.  Som^  Methods  Usi'd  in  Stuuring  and  Retaining 
Business:  Mr.  Turner  briefly  touches  on  some  of  tJic  methods  that 
have  been  especially  successful  in  Cleveland.  He  divides  business  into 
three  classes:  (1)  That  of  securing  as  patrons  tenants  of  newly- 
crectcd  buildings;  (2)  That  of  introducing  electricity  where  otlier 
illuminants  or  modes  of  power  are  exclusively  used:  (j)  That  of 
increasing  the  u«e  of  electricity  where  it  and  competitive  means  of 
light  and  power  are  used.  The  sales  department  should  have  its 
efforts  complemented  by  the  work  of  illuminating  and  mechanical 
engineers  who  make  a  study  of  illumination  and  power  economies, 
who  keep  posted  on  the  newest  and  best  in  their  line,  who  arc  thorough 
and  practical  wircmcn  and  who  can  estimate  dosely  on  cost  of  work. 
Advertising  and  follow-up  systems  also  bring  results  from  proper 
fields.  To  retain  business  demands  careful  walch  of  customer*' 
accounts,  and  cotitinual  investigation  of  their  electrical  installation. 
275  to  277,  ^07  to  315.  ■ 

Wallace,  R.  S.  Some  Methods  Used  in  Souring  and  Retaining  Business: 
Mr,  Wallace  discusses  business-getting  under  the  following  headings ; 
Solicitors :  Co-operation  with  Employees ;  Salesroom ;  Catalogues ; 
Appliances;  Policy;  New-Business  Index;  Publicity;  Cultivating 
Popularity;  Newspaper  Advertising;  Mail  Campaigns;  Co-operatic 
with  Contractors.    285  to  2R9.  J07  to  315. 


Wilcox,  Norman  T.  Some  Methods  Used  in  Sfcuring  and  RetaintH^ 
Business:  Mr.  Wilcox  t.-ikes  meti  who  are  ambitious  and  willing  from 
the  operating  force,  gives  tliem  a  definite  district  to  work  in,  equips 
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them  with  portable  motor  cords,  lamps  and  other  apparatus  for  mak- 
ing a  demonstration  on  the  prospective  customer's  own  premises. 
These  methods,  though  costly,  are  proving  most  satisfactory.  277  to 
279,  307  to  315. 

WiLLCox,  F.  W.  Higher-EMciency  Incandescent  Lam^s — Their  Value  and 
Effect  OH  Central-Station  Service:  The  possibility  of  high-efficiency 
lamp  production  shown,  together  with  a  hint  of  possible  disadvan- 
tages. The  new  Gem  filament  of  General  Electric  Company  is  the 
basis  of  discussion.  Its  value  to  isolated  plants  and  to  central  station 
companies  compared.  Effect  upon  question  of  selling  light  by  the 
kilowatt-hour;  consideration  determining  the  value;  what  determines 
the  desirable  lamp  efficiency;  the  effect  of  introduction  of  high- 
efficiency  lamps;  advantages  of  a  lamp-hour  and  candle-hour  rate; 
disadvantage  of  kilowatt-hour  as  basis  for  lamp-renewal  costs;  the 
standard  for  the  new  l^mp ;  efficiency  of  new  lamp ;  a  new  lamp  rating 
and  label  and  policy  for  lamp  renewals  with  higher-efficiency  lamps. 
are  discussed.  The  tantalum  tamp.  Paper  is  illustrated  with  curves  ol 
performance  of  Gem  lamp,  and  tables.  Closes  with  consideration  of 
cost  of  producing  a  kilowatt-hour  with  different  lamp  efficiencies  for 
the  same  number  of  lamps  supplied. 
Discussion  by  Dunham,  Clifford.   597  to  635. 

WiKi^^  H.  C.  Report  of  Committee  on  the  Fire  Hbsard  of  Electricity: 
The  committee  proves  by  reference  to  the  official  report  of  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  city  of  New  York  that  electricitjr  is  actually  the 
safest  illuminant  we  have.  To  report  a  fire  as  "origin  unknown"  or 
"not  ascertained"  is  regarded  by  some  officials  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
ignorance,  and  so  "defective  insulation"  is  often  erroneously  used. 
The  Paterson  and  Waterbury  fires,  aggregating  over  $5,000,000  in  loss, 
attributed  to  electricity,  were  upon  more  careful  investigation  found 
to  be  due  to  other  causes,  as  in  many  other  instances.  The  excellent 
showing  of  electricity  as  a  safe  illuminant  is  due  to  the  careful  super- 
vision by  the  insurance  interests  and  the  municipal  authorities.  The 
committee's  paper  contains  tables  showing  the  number  of  fires  due  to 
various  causes,  the  loss  entailed,  and  the  percentage  of  each. 
Discussion  by  Merrill,  Woodbury.    402  to  421. 

WooDBUBY,  C.  J.  H.    Discussion  in  conjunction  with  Report  of  Committee 
on  the  Fire  Hazard  of  Electricity.    419.  420. 
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Bausch  arc  lamp.     564. 
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375  to  381. 
Commutator,  single-phase,  use  of,  in  alternating- current  elevator  motor*. 
468. 
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Complaints.    257,  281,  301. 

Constitution,  amendment  to.    660. 

Controllers  for  electric  elevators.    466  to  482. 

Control  of  motors  on  electric  light  and  power  circuits.     510  to  534. 

Convention  place,  letters  from  Norfolk,  Minneapolis  and  Saratoga  Springs 
regarding.     647. 

Cooking  by  electricity.     192  to  206. 

Co-operative  Electrical  Development  Association.     376  to  379. 
award  of  prizes  for  best  papers.    264. 

Cooper  Hewitt  mercury  vapor  lamp.    41,  42,  569  to  574. 

Corporations,  public  control  of.    537  to  555. 

Costs  of  metalized-filament  lamp.    605,  617,  629. 

Cross-arms,  specifications  for.     225  to  229, 

Current,  reverse-current  relay  for  alternating-current  circuits.    495  to  498. 

for  direct-current  circuits.    499,  450. 

starting,  in  alternating-current  elevator  motors.    467  to  469,  474. 
Curtis  turbine,  manufacture  of.    88  to  100. 

Curves,  calibration  curves  of  lineman's  test  meter  and  dynamometer.    454 
to  460. 

of  variation  for  different  types.    455,  456. 
Customers,  electric  heating  and  the  residence  customer.     192  to  206. 

new.    257  to  263,  265  to  275. 
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Design  and  manufacture  of  hydro-electric  installations  as  a  whole.     648 

to  653. 
Distribution  of  illumination  by  enclosed  arc,  open  arc  and  flaming  carbon 

arc.     71. 
Distribution,  secondary,  wiring  for.    239  to  241. 
Double-flow,  type  turbine.     IDS,  128. 
Dues,  consideration  of,  by  new  committee.    653. 
Dynamic  action,  use  of,  in  electric  elevators.    469,  477. 
Dynamometer,  use  of,  in  calibration  of  service  meters.    459. 
errors  of.     463. 
Siemens.    463. 


Economics  in  power  plants,  an  analysis  of  tosses.     23  to  25. 
Edison  system  of  Southern  California.    636  to  647. 
Efficiencies  of  hydro-electric  installations.     648  to  653. 
Efficiency,  lamp.    611. 

of  magnetite  lamp  and  mercury  arc  for  street  lighting.    54  to  63. 

of  metalized-filament  lamp.    621  to  625. 

of  rotary-transformer  motor-generator  system.     57,  58. 

Election  of  officers.    655. 

Electric  elevators,  alternating-current.    466  to  482. 
Electric  heating.    192  to  206. 
Electricity,  fire  hazard  of.    402  to  420. 

Electric  signs,  report  on  conditions  in  the  United  States.    318  to  350. 
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England,  statistics  of  electrical  industry  in.    16  to  18. 
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Exciter  for  alternator,  mounted  on  generator  shaft  in  turbo-units.    125. 

Executive  session.    655  to  660.    Also  Vol.  III. 

Exhibitors,  list  of.    662. 

Expulsion  fuses.    Sol,  502. 


Fans,  renting  of.    297,  298. 
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Field,  method  of  motor,  control.    525. 

revolving,  of  turbo-alternators.     119,  120. 
Fire  hazard  of  electricity.    402  to  420. 
Fires,  a  seven  years'  record  of.    402  to  420. 
Flaming  arc,  progress  of.    36  to  39,  252  to  254,  561. 
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Fuel  economy  by  installation  of  Arndt  CO„  recorder.     180  to  191. 
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Fuses,  use  of,  in  starting  induction  motors.    523. 


Galvanometers,  use  of,  in  calibrating  service  meters.     458. 
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Gas  engines  of  the  California  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation.    22,  23. 
Gas,  natural,  versus  electricity,  for  cooking  and  heating.    205. 
Gem  lamp.    558,  597  to  635- 

Generator,  revolving-field  generator  for  turbines  of  General  Electric  Com- 
pany.   95,  96. 
of  Aliis-Chalmers.     118. 
Germany,  statistics.    18  to  20. 
Government  supervision.    6,  7. 
Governor,  turbine.     115. 

Ground  connections  for  lightning  arresters.    244  to  247. 
Grounding  secondary  alternating-current  services.     396  to  401. 
Grounds,  rules  for.    397,  399. 
Guying  of  poles.    217  to  224. 
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Heating,  electric.     192  to  206. 

Higher-efficiency  incandescent  lamps — their  value  and  effect  on  central- 
station  service.    597  to  635. 
Honorary  members,  election  of.     657. 
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How  to  make  a  small  electric  plant  pay.    265  to  273. 
Hydro-electric  installations  as  a  whole — design  and  manufacture.  648  to  653. 
of  Southern  California.    637  to  639,  641  to  644. 

I 
Ice  machines.     137  to  179. 

Illuminants,  new.     558  to  596. 

old  and  new.    31  to  34. 
Illumination,  approximate  cost  of,  per  annum  in  United  States.    4(04. 

distribution  of,  by  the  flaming  carbon  arc,  enclosed  arc  and  open  arc. 
64  to  85. 
Incandescent  lamp,  osmium.    45. 

tantalum.     42  to  44. 
Incandescent  lamps.    558  to  560. 

higher-efficiency — their  value  and  effect  on  central-station  service.    S<^ 
to  635. 
Induction  motor,  control  of.    518. 
Induction  regulator.    439. 

Insulators,  protection  of,  against  lightning.     388. 
Insulators,  specifications  for.     231. 
Insurance  on  central  stations,  reduction  in.    30,  31. 
Inverted  gas  arc.    33,  34. 
Investment  in  plants,  apparatus,  and  so  forth,  in  1906.    14. 
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Joint  operation  of  pole  lines.    28,  29. 
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Kern  river  plant  of  Edison  system  in  Southern  California.    642. 
Kohler  system  of  control.    527. 
Kreminezky  lamp  (metallic  filament).    47. 
Kusel  lamp  (metallic  filament).    46,  47,  558. 


Laboratory  for  service  meter  calibration.    453  to  462. 

Lamps,  arc.    561  to  569,  590. 
Bausch.     504. 
Blondel.    563. 
Bremer.    563. 
Cooper  Hewitt.    570- 
Excello.    568. 
flaming  arc    561. 
Gem.    558. 

incandescent    558  to  560,  581  to  590. 
Kuzel.    SS8. 
magnetite.    563,  590. 
Moore  vacuum.    574.  5*^' 
Nemst.    34  to  36,  560. 
osmium.    558. 
Siemens.    siSs. 
Untalum.    558.  581,  627 
vapor.    569  to  ^. 
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Lamps,  magnetite  lamps  with  mercury  rectifier  for  street  illumination.     54 
to  63. 

Life  of  metalized-filament-  lamp.    599. 

Light  and  power  circuits,  control  of  motors  on.     510  to  534. 

Lighting  and  power  systems.    503  to  508. 

Lighting,  Nernst  series  street-lighting  system.    560. 

Lighting,  street,  with  mercury  arc  rectifier  and  magnetite  lamps.    54  to  63. 

by  Edison  system  of  Southern  California.    636  to  647. 
Lightning,  protection  from,  during  1905,  report.     382  to  395. 
Line  construction  for  overhead  light  and  power  ser\'ice.    207  to  252. 
List  of  exhibitors.     662. 

Load,  increase  of,  by  refrigerating  n.achines.     137  to  179. 
Locking  device  for  oil-switch.    490. 
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in  a  power  plant.    23  to  25, 

in  mercury  arc  rectifier  tube.    58. 
Lubrication,  turbines.     115. 
Luminous  arc,  progress  of.    36  to  39. 
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Magnetite  electrodes.     61,  62. 

lamps.    563. 

lamps  witn  mercury  arc  rectifiers  for  street  illumination,  efficiency  of. 
54  to  63. 
Magnets,    alternating-current,    for    electric    elevators.      467,    471    to    473, 

476,  477- 
Maintenance  and  calibration  of  service  meters.    450  to  465. 
Manganin,  use  of,  for  resistance.    458,  463. 
Massachusetts    system    of    public    control    of    quasi-public    corporations. 

554.  555- 
Mclntirc  sleeve.     249,  250. 
Membership,  increase  of,  to  date.     4. 

Mercury  arc  in  combination  with  carbon  arc  Vogel  lamp.    41. 
Mercury  arc  rectifier  system  witli  magnetite  lamps  for  street  illumination. 

54  to  63. 
^(e^cury  arc  rectifier  tube,  life  of.    56. 

cost  of.     58  to  6q. 
Mercury  arc  rectifier,  use  of,  in  electric  elevators.     467,  478. 
Mercury  vapor  lamp.    41,  42,  569  to  574. 
Metalized  filament.    47,  48. 
Metallic-filament  lamps,     41  to  49,  580  to  591,  633  to  635. 

Meters.    49  to  51. 

calibration  of.    453  to  462. 

injury  to,  by  lightning.     385. 

installation  of.    450  to  453. 
Moore  vacuum  tube.     574,  591. 
Motor  control,  centrifugal  devices  for.     528. 
Motor-driven  apparatus.     530. 
Motors,  control  of,  on  electric  light  and  power  circuits.     510  to  534. 
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Motors,  single-phase,  use  of,  in  alternating-current  elevators;  multi-phase, 
use  of,  in  alternating-current  elevators;  direct  current,  comparison 
with  alternating  current  for  elevators ;  single-phase  commutator,  use 
of,  in  alternating-current  elevators.     467  to  477. 

Mounting  of  oil-switches.    485  to  491. 

Multi-voltage  system  of  control.     517. 

Municipal  ownership  in  the  United  States.    537  to  555. 
in  Great  Britain.    542  to  551. 

K 

S'alional  Electrical  Code,  relation  to  fire, hazard.     417. 
National  Electrical  Press  Bureau.    367,  368. 
Nernst  lamp.     34  to  36,  560. 
competing  with  gas.     34  to  36. 

rsominating  committee,  report  of.    655. 

o 

Officers,  new,  election  of.    655. 

Oil-switches.    485  to  491. 

Osmium  lamp.     558. 

Oii'erhead  line  construction.  207  to  252. 

Overload  relays  for  alternating-current  circuits.    492,  495. 


Parallel  scries  control.     517. 

Parsons  turbine   (Westinghouse-Parsons),  manufacture  of.     100  to  105. 

Phase  reversal,  danger  of,  in  alternating-current  elevators ;  single,  for 
alternating-current  elevators ;  multi,  for  alternating-current  elevators. 
471  to  477. 

Phase,  reverse-phase  relays  for  alternating-current  circuits.  16,  17,  496 
to  499. 

Phase,  two-phase,  three-wire  distribution;  two-phase,  four-wire  distribu- 
tion; three-phase,  four-wire  distribution;  three-phase,  three-wire  dis- 
tribution.    424  to  433. 

Pilot  motors,  use  of,  in  alternating-current  elevator  motors.    477. 

Pins,  specifications  for.     230. 

Plants  number  of  new  plants,  and  so  forth,  in  1906.     13. 

Plants,  typical,  for  different  outputs.     503  to  508. 

Pole-change  method  of  speed  regulation.     526. 

Pole  guying.    217,  225. 

Pole  lines,  joint  operation  of.     28,  29. 

Pole  lines,  line  construction  for  overhead  light  and  power.    207  to  252. 

Poles,  protection  of,  against  lightning.    389. 

Poles,  specifications  for.    210  to  212. 

Potential,  relation  of,  to  lightning  protection.     382  to  395. 

Potential  relays.    438. 

Potentiometer,  use  of,  in  calibrating  service  meters,    458. 
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Power,  typical  power  and  lighting  systems.     503  to  508. 

President,  address  of.    4  to  8. 

President's  address,  report  of  committee  on.    653,  654. 

Primary  distribution.    424  to  430. 

Protection  against  accident  swindles.     51,  52. 

Public  ownership.    6,  7. 
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Rates.    See  business-getting  methods.    257  to  263. 
Rates.    7,  8,  635. 

and  meters.    49  to  51. 

for  signs.     318  to  351. 
Rating  of  metalized-filament  lamp.     622. 
Recording  instruments,  advantages  of.     266. 
Record  system  for  meters,  maintenance.    453. 

Rectifier,  aluminum  cell,  use  of,  in  alternating-current  elevators.     467. 
Rectifier    system,    mercury    arc    rectifier    with    magnetite    arcs    for    street 

illumination.     54  to  63. 
Refrigeration,  mechanical.     137  to  179. 

Regulation,  automatic,  for  alternating-current  distribution.     424  to  449. 
Regulator,  use  of.    432  to  445. 

feeder  regulator.    434. 

induction   regulator.     439. 

three-phase  automatic.    444. 

Tirrill  regulator.    433. 
Relay,  potential.    438. 

Relays,  overload,  for  alternating-current  circuits;  reverse-current,  for  alter- 
nating-current circuits;  reverse-phase,  for  alternating-current  circuits; 
reverse-current,  for  direct-current  circuits ;  time  limit ;  instantaneous. 
492  to  501,  508. 
Report  of  the  committee  for  the  investigation  of  the  steam  turbine.  87  to  136. 

of  committee  on  award  of  prizes  offered  by  the  Co-operative  Develop- 
ment Association.     482. 
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of  treasurer.    057  to  659. 
Resistance,  manganin  used  for.    463. 

standard,  use  of,  in  calibration  of  service  meters.    461. 

use  of,  in  lightning  protection.     388  to  392. 
Rhcostatic  control.     511  to  516. 
Rules  for  wiring.    29  to  31. 
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Safety  device  for  alternating-current  elevators.    467  to  477. 

Secondary  distribution.    239  to  241,  430  to  433. 

Series  arc  and  incandescent  lamps,  wiring  and  suspension  of.     241  to  244. 

Series  parallel  control.    517. 

Service  meters,  maintenance  and  calibration  of.    450  to  465. 

Siemens  dynamometer.    463. 

Siemens  flaming  arc.    566. 

Siemens-Halske  alternating-current  lamp.     565. 

Signs,  electric,  report  on  conditions  in  United  States.    318  to  350. 

ordinance  regarding.     304  to  307. 

specimen  contracts.    302  to  304,  349,  350. 

statistics  on.    318  to  351. 
Signs,  free  electric.    318  to  351. 

Small  arc  lamps.    39  to  41. 

Small  carbons.     39  to  41. 

Speed  variation  in  alternating-current  elevators.    470,  471,  474  to  476. 

Standard  for  metalized-filament  lamp.    619. 

Standardizing  electrical  machinery,  nomenclature,  ratings.    53. 

State  lighting  commissions.    52,  53. 

Statistics  regarding  the  growth  of  the  electrical  industry  in  1906.     13. 

Street  illumination  by  flaming  carbon  arc.    73. 

Street  illumination  with  mercury  arc  rectifier  and  magnetite  lamps.  54  to  63. 

Street  right  of  way.    213. 

Switchboard  practice,  automatic  devices.     485  to  509. 

Switches,  oil.    3  to  9,  485  to  491. 


Tantalum  lamp.    42  to  44,  558,  581,  627,  633. 

Telephone  business,  private  versus  municipal,    549,  550. 

Torque  of  alternating-current  elevator  motors.    470,  471,  475,  476. 

Transformer  control.     518. 

Transformer,  grounding  secondary  of.    396. 

Transformers,  injury  to,  by  lightning.     385. 

location  of.    239  to  241. 

use  of,  in  alternating-current  distribution.    424  to  449. 
Treasurer,  report  of.    657  to  659. 
Tree-trimming.    232. 
Turbine  of  the  Allgemeine  Elektricitats  Gesellschaft.     129,  135. 

Allis-Chalmers.    106  to  124. 

Brown-Boveri.    134. 

Curtis.    88  to  100. 

double-flow.    105,  128. 

Oerlikon.    I3S- 

report  of  the   committee   for   the    investigation   of    the   steam    turbine. 
.8710  136. 

situation  in  England  and  Continent.     125  to  135. 

use  of,  in  hydro-electric  installations,  capacities.    648  to  653. 

Wcstinghouse-Parsons.     100  to   105. 

Willans  and  Robinson.     127. 

Zoelly.    135. 
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u 

Underwriters,  relations  with.    5, 

Union   Engineering  Building,   removal   of  offices  to.     5. 

V 

Vapor  lamps.    41,  569  to  580,  591. 

Ventilation  of  alternators  of  turbo  units.     95,  128. 

Vogel  lamp.     41. 

Voltage  control.    516. 

Voltage  ratio  of  transformer  to  mercury  arc  rectifier.     58. 

Voltage,  relation  of,  to  lightning  protection.     386,  394. 

Vote  of  thanks  to  mayor  and  common  council  of  Atlantic  City. 

w 

Ward-Leonard  system  of  control.     516. 

Westinghouse- Parsons  turbine,  manufacture  of.     100  to  105. 

Wire  and  wire-stringing  specifications,     231  to  249. 

Wires,  defective,  cause  of  fire.    402. 

Wires,  location  of,  on  pole.    238. 

Wiring,  free.    297. 

Wiring,  rules  for.    29  to  31.     , 


z 


Zirconium  lamp.    45. 

Zoelly  turbine,  blades  of.     127. 


CONVENTIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth 

Fourteenth 

Fifteenth 

Sixteenth 

Seventeenth 

Eighteefith 

Nineteenth 

Twentieth 

Twe?Uy-f.rst 

Twenty-second 

Twenty-third 

Twenty  fourth 

Twenty-fifth 

Twenty-sixth 

Twenty-seventh 

Twenty-eighth 

Twenty-ninth 


Chicago,  February  25,   26,    1885 
New  York,  August  18,   19,  20,   1885 
Baltimore,  February   10,    11,   12,   1886 
Detroit,  August  31,  September  i,  2,  1886 
Philadelphia,  February  15,  16,  17,  1887 
Boston,  August  9,    10,   11,    1887 
Pittsburgh,   February  21,   22,   23,    1888 
New  York,  August  29,   30,  31,    1888 
Chicago,   February   19,   20,  21,   1889 
Niagara  Falls,  August  6,   7,  8,   1889 
Kansas  City,   February   11,   12,    13,    14, 

1890 
Cape  May,  August   19,   20,   21,   1890 
Providence,   February   17,   18,   19,   1891 
Montreal,   September  7,  8,  9,   10,   1891 
Buffalo,  February  23,   24,   25,    1892 
St.  Louis,  February  28,  March  i,  2,  1893 
Washington,  February  27,  28,  March  i, 

2,   1894 
Cleveland,   February   19,   20,   21,   1895 
New  York,  May  5,  6,  7,   1896 
Niagara  Falls,  June  8,  9,   10,    1897 
Chicago,  June  7,  8,  9,   1898 
New  York,   May  23,   24,   25,   1899 
Chicago,   May  22,   23,   24,    1900 
Niagara  Falls,   May  21,   22,   23,    1901 
Cincinnati,   May  20,   2J,   22,   1902 
Chicago,   May  26,   27,   28,    1903 
Boston,   May  24,   25,   26,   1904     ' 
Denver-Colorado  Springs,  June  6,  7,  8, 

9,    10,   1 1,    1905 
Atlantic  City,  June  5,   6,   7,  8,    1906 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


James  F.  Morrison,  of  Baltimore  ' 

Samuel  A.  Duncan,  of  Pittsburgh 
Eowm  R.  Weeks,  of  Kansas  City 
Marsden  J.   Perry,  of  Providence 
Charles  R.   Huntley,  of  Buffalo 
James  I.  Ayer,  of  St.  Louis 

Edward  A.  Armstrong,  of  Camden 
M.  JuDSON  Francisco,  of  Rutland 
C.   H.  Wilmerding,    of   Chicago 
Frederic  Nicholls,  of  Toronto 
Samuel  Insull,  of  Chicago 

Alden  M.   Young,  of  Waterbury 

Samuel  T.  Carnes,  of  Memphis 
James  Blake  Cahoon,  of  New  York 
Henry  L.  Doherty,  of  Denver 
Louis  A.  Ferguson,  of  Chicago 
Charles  L.  Edgar,  of  Boston 

Ernest  H.   Davis,  of  Williamsport 
Wm.  H.  Blood,  Jr.,  of  Boston 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 


R.  E.  Compton,  London,  England 

Marcel  Deprez,  Paris,  France 

George  D.  Forbes,  London,  England 

Prof.  L  Fujioka,  Tokyo,  Japan 
*Z.  T.  Gramme,  Paris,  France 
*Dr.  John  Hopkiiison,  London,  England 

Edouard  Hospitalier,  Paris,  France 

Dr.  E.  L.  Nichols,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 
•Baron  Alphonse  de.  Rothschild,  Paris,  France 

John  T.  Sprague,  Birmingham,  England 

Joseph  W.  Swan,  Lauriston,  Bromley,  Kent,  England 

Prof.    Sylvanus    B.    Thompson,    Technical    College,    Finsbury,    London, 
England 

Prof.  Yashima,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Lord  Kelvin,  Glasgow,  Scotland 

*Prof.     Henry     A.     Rowland,     Johns     Hopkins     University,     Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Charles  F.  Brush,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  Lynn,  Massachusetts 

Frank  J.  Sprague,  New  York  City 
•George  S.  Bowen,  Elgin,  Illinois 

Prof.  Edward  Weston,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
*Sir  William  Dawson,  Montreal,  Canada 

Frank  R,  Rcdpath,  Montreal,  Canada 
■  Prof.  Henry  T.  Bovey,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada 

Thomas  D.  Lockwood,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Nikola  Tesla,  New  York  City 

James  I.  Ayer,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Cyrus  O.  Baker,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Frederic  Nicholls,  Toronto,  Canada 

•  Deceased 


MEMBER  COMPANIES— CLASS  A 


ALABAMA 

Annistos,  Anniston  Electric  and  Gas  Company 

BiKMiNUHAM.  Birmingham  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Company 

Demopolis,  Demopolis  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

Mobile,  Mobile  Light  and  Railroad  Company 

MONTGOMKRV,  Montgomery  Light  and  Water  Power  Company 


ARIZONA 

Mesa,  Mesa  Light  and  Power  Company 

Phcenix,  Phoenix  Light  and  Fuel  Company 

Pbescott,  The  Prescott  Electric  Company- 

Tl'cson,  The  Tucson  Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

ARKANSAS 

EuKEKA  Springs,  Citizens' Electric  Company 

Fort  Smith,  Fort  Smith  Light  and  Traction  Company 

Hot  Springs,  Hoi  Springs  Water  Company 

Little  Rock,  Little  Rock  Railway  and  Electric  Company 

Pine  Bi.lff,  Pine  Bluff  Light  and  Water  Company 

Tkxarkana,  Texartcana  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

CALIFORNIA 

ErREKA,  Eureka  Lighting  Company 

FoRTUNA,  Fortuna  Lighting  Company 

Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
Pacific  Light  and  Power  Company 
The  Edison  Electric  Company 

Marysville,  Marysvtlle  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

MoNTEREV,  Monterey  County  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Oakland,  Oakland  Gas,  Light  and  Heat  Company 

Ontario,  Ontario  Power  Company 

Oroville,  Oroville  Light  and  Power  Company 

OxnaRD,  Ventura  County  Power  Company 

Sacramento,  Sacramento  Electric.  Gas  and  Railway  Company 

San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

San  Leandro,  Suburban  Electric  Light  Company 

SoNORA,  Tuolumne  County  Electric  Power  and  Light  Company 

Stockton,  Stockton  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Ventura,  Ventura  County  Power  Company 

VisALlA.  Mt.  Whitney  Power  Company 
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Aspen, 
Boulder, 
CaSon  Ci'jy. 

COLORADU  SPRISr.S, 

Denver, 

DURANGO. 

Fort  Collins, 

Georcetowm, 

Gulden, 

Grand  Junction, 

Idaho  Springs, 

Las  Anitas, 

Lkadvii.le, 

Littleton, 

Louisville, 

Ouray, 

Pueblo, 

Telluride, 


COLORADO 

The  Roaring  Fork  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

The  Boulder  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

Colorado  Light  and  Powcr'Company 

The  Colorado  Springs  Electric  Company 

The  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

The  Mountain  Electric  Company 

Durango  Light  and  Power  Company 

The  Larimer  Light  and  Power  Company 

The  United  Hydro-Electric  Company 

The  Golden  Illuminating  Company 

Grand  Junction  Electric  and  Gas  Company 

The  Consolidated  Gem  Mines  Company 

Las  Animas  Electric  Company 

Leadville  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

The  Arapahoe  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

Consumers'  Electric  Company 

The  Ouray  Electric  Power  and  Light  Company 

The    Pueblo    and    Suburban    Traction    and    Lighting 

Company 
The  Telluride  Electric  Light  an3  Power  Company 
The  Telluride  Power  Company 


Branfohd. 

Bridhepokt, 

Danbury, 

Damklson, 

Derby, 

Hartiord, 

LlTCHHELD, 

Meriden. 

New  Haven. 

Nkw  London, 

rockville, 

South  Manchestek, 

Stamkoru, 

SUFKiELD. 

Thompsonvili.e, 
Unionvili.e. 

WESri-ORT. 


CONNECTICUT 

Branford  Lighting  and  Water  Company 
Connecticut  Railway  and  Lighting  Company 
Danbury  and  Bethel  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Company 
People's  Light  and  Power  Company 
Derby  Gas  Company 
The  Hartford  Electric  Light  Company 
The  Litchfield  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
Meriden  Electric  Light  Company 
The  Uniied  Illuminating  Company 
New  London  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
The  Rockville  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
South   Manchester  Light,    Power  and   Tramway   Com- 
pany 
The  Stamford  <ias  and  Electric  Company 
Village  Water  Company 
Enfield  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
The  Union  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
The  Weslport  Water  Company 


Wilmington. 


DELAWARE 
The  Wilmington  City  Electric  Company 
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WASHlNf;TON, 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Company 


FLORIDA 

Key  West.  The  Key  West  Electric  Company 

Pksacola,  Escambia  County  Electric  Lifjht  and  Power  Company 

Tampa.  Tampa  Electric  Company 

GEORGIA 

Albany,  Albany  Power  and  Manufacturing  Company 

Athens,  Athens  Electric  Railway  Company 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Railway  and  Electric  Company 

Augusta,  Augusta  Railway  and  Electric  Company 

CoLL'MBi's,  Columbus  Railroad  Company 

Gainesville,  North  Georgia  Electric  Company 

Savasnah,  Savannah  Electric  Company 

HAWAII 

H[Lu.  Hilo  Electric  Light  Company,  Limited 

HoNOLi'Lu,  Hawaiian  Electric  Company,  Limited 

IDAHO 

BoisR,  Capital  Electric  Light,  Motor  and  Gas  Company 

Electric  Power  Company,  Limited 
Dewev,  Trade  Dollar  Consolidated  Mining  Company 

Lewiston.  Lewiston-CIarkston  Company 

Moscow,  Moscow  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

PocATELLO,  American  Falls  Power,  Light  and  Water  Company 

ILLINOIS 

Abiscdos,  Abingdon  Electric  Company 

Alton,  Alton  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Beardstown,  Beardsiown  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

Bloouington,  Btoomington  and  Normal  Railway  and  Light  Company 

CAXTaM,  People's  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Company 

Cestralia,  Centralia  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Chicago,  Chicago  Edison  Company 

Chicago  Sectional  Electric  Underground  Company 

I  Commonwealth  Electric  Company 

CuNTOx,  Clinton  Gas  Company 

DbKalb,  DeKa lb- Sycamore  Electric  Company 

DtxoN,  Lee  County  Lighting  Company 

EDWAKDSV1LI.E,  Edwardsville  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

Eyanston,  North  Shore  Electric  Company 

Fbkeport,  Freeport  Railway.  Light  and  Power  Company 


^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^V 

ILLINOIS—C^nfinuf./                                           ^^^^H 

H11.LSBOR0, 

Hillsboro  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company         ^^^^^H 

JOLIET. 

Economy  Lij;ht  and  Power  Company                         ^^^^^H 

MOLLNB, 

People's   Power  Company                                                ^^^^^M 

Mt.  Carmei^ 

The  Mciv  Electric  Company                                         ^^^^^| 

NOKOMIS, 

Nokomia  Electric  Light  and  Power  Compaoy           ^^^^^| 

Oak  Park, 

Oak  Park  Yaryan  Company                                        ^^^^^H 

Pboria, 

Peoria  Gas  and  Electric  Company                              ^^^^^H 

PONTIAC, 

Poniiac  Light  and  Water  Company                             ^^^^H 

QuiNCi'. 

Quincy  Ga&.  EJectrk  and  Heating  Company           ^^^^^H 

ROCKFPRD, 

Rocktmrd  Ediisun  Company                                             ^^^^^^| 

SPRiNciFIKLD, 

SpriagEieLd  Light,  Heal  and  Power  Company          ^^^^^^H 

Tavlorvillk. 

TAylorville  Electric  Pl&nt                                            ^^^^^H 

Warsaw, 

Warsaw  Electric  Plant                                                 ^^^^^H 

^^        Watseka, 

Watseka  Electric  and  Heat  Company                       ^^^^^M 

' 

^^^M 

Elkhart. 

Elkhart  Electric  Company                                              ^^^^^| 

Elwood, 

Elwood  Electric  Light  Company                                   ^H^^^H 

EvANsvtt-Le. 

Evansville  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Campany            ^^^^^B 

Fort  Wavsk. 

Fort  Wayne  and  Wabiish  Valley  TractEoti  Compa.ny        ^H 

Goshen, 

The  Hawks  Electric  Company                                             ^^M 

KOKOMD. 

Kokomo,  Marion  and  Western  Traction  Company  ^^^^H 

Marioh, 

Marion  LigHi  and  Heating  Company                        ^^^^^| 

New  Albanv, 

United  Gas  and  Electric  Company                                ^^^^^H 

RlCHMQ{«D, 

Richmond  Light.  Heat  and  Power  Company            ^^^^^H 

SoitTH  Bend, 

Suuih  Bemd  Electric  Company                                       ^^^^^^ 

Tebre  Haute, 

Terre  Haute  Traction  and  Light  Company              ^^^^^| 

Wahash, 

Wabash  Water  and  Light  Cnmpany                             ^^^^^| 

INDIAN  TERRITORY                                     ^^^^ 

South  McALESTEit 

Choctaw  Electric  Company                                             ^^^^^B 

IOWA                                                             ^^ 

CenAR  Rapids. 

Cedar  Rapidi  and  Iowa  City  Railway  .tnd   Light  Com- 

pany 

Clasikda, 

Lee  Electric  Light  Cotnpany 

CORNfNC, 

Coming  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company 

Davenport, 

People's  Light  Company 

Dkcorah. 

The  Decorah  Electric  Light  Company 

Dcs  Moines. 

Des  Moines  EdLSOn  Light  Company                         ^^^^^H 

Dubuque. 

Union  Electric  Company                                                 ^^^^^H 

Iowa  Citv. 

Iowa  City  Electric  Light  Company                                      ^^| 

KeoKUE. 

Keokuk  Electric  Railway  and  Power  Compaiay               ^^M 

Mason  City. 

Brtce  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

^_           Ottumwa, 

Otliimwa  Traction  and  Light  Company 
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IOWA  -  ConHmtud 

Red  Oak,  Red  O&k  Electric  Company 

Sioux  City,  Sioux  City  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Sioux  City  Service  Company 
Waterloo.  Waterloo    and  Cedar    Falls    Gas    and    Electric 

Company 


Light 


KANSAS 

Abilene,  The  Riverside  Light  and  Power  Company 

Beloit,  Beloit  Light  and  Water  Company 

Clav  Center,  F.  L.  Williamson  and  Company 

Columbus,  The  Columbus  Electric  Company 

HoLTOS,  Holton  Electric  Company 

Hutchinson,  The  Water,  Light  and  Gas  Company 

Junction  City,  The  Electric  Railway,  Light  and  Ice  Company 

Leavenworth,  Leavenworth  Light  and  Heating  Company 

TOPEKA,  The  Topelca  Edison  Company 

KENTUCKY 
Covington,  Union  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company 

Lexington,  Lexington  Railway  Company 

Louisville,  Louisville  Lighting  Company 

PADUCAH.  The  Paducah  Light  and  Power  Company 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge,  Baton  Rouge  Electric  and  Gas  Company 

Lake  Charles,  The  Lake  Charles  Ice,  Light  and  Water  Works  Com- 

pany 

New  Orleans,  New  Orleans  and  Carrollton  Railroad,  Light  and  Power 

Company 

Siuevrport,  Shreveporl  Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 


MAINE 
AcBL'KN,  The  Lewiston  and  Auburn  Electric  Light  Company 

Bangor,  Bangor  Railway  and  Electric  Company 

BiUNswicK,  Brunswick  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

Cabibou,  Caribou  Water,  Light  and  Power  Company 

Kezar  Palls,  Cornish  and  Kezar  Falls  Light  and  Power  Company 

Portlaxd,  Consolidated  Electric  Light  Company  oi  Maine 

Portland  Lighting  and  Power  Company 
RiMFORD  Falls,         Rumford  Falls  Light  and  Power  Company 
Skowhegan,  Skowhegan  Electric  Light  Company 

Watervillb,  The  Messalonskee  Electric  Company 

Waterville  and  Fairfield  Railway  and  Light  Company 


^H 

^^f                   ^^^^^^^^M 

^^^^^HVP 

F                                ^^^^^^^H 

Baltimore. 

Consolidaied  Gas,  Electric  LijfhL  and  Power  Companj^H 

Cri&fielxi, 

CrisCield  Ice  Manufaciuring  Qompmy                            ^H 

FREJJtRICK, 

Fredccick  Cias  and  Electric  Cumpany                               ^H 

HAVRt  DE  CBACE, 

The  Havre  de  Gract-  Eleciric  Company                                 ^H 

HlGHLAJSDTOlVfl, 

The  Baltimortr  Cuuniy  Water  and  Electric  CoEnpany    ^H 

t 

MASSACHUSETTS                                       ^^B 

Amkkrst, 

Amh^r^t  Gas  Cumpa.ny                                              ^^^^^| 

Attlkboho, 

Attleboro  .Steam  and  Kleciric  Company                 ^^^^^| 

Be-verly, 

Beverly  G;is  and  Eleclrir  Company                           ^^^^^| 

BoSTOJi, 

Boston  ConsoHdatcd  Gas  Company                                     ^^| 

Edison  Eleciric  [lliiminatlng  Connpany  of  Boston          ^H 

Bk"CKtijn. 

EdL$on  Ei^ctTic  llli]niiiia.lin^  CO'inpaiiy  nf  Brockton        ^H 

Camuridce. 

Cambridge  Eleciric  Li^ihi  Company                                     ^H 

Chklska^ 

CKelsea  Gas  Light  Company                                                  ^^M 

CUTJTOS, 

Cifntbrt  Gas  Li^ht  CDrnpany                                         ^^^^H 

Con  ASSET, 

The  Cohas^ct  Electric  dnmpany                              ^^^^^| 

Fall  Rivrr, 

Fall  River  Electric  Light  Company                                ^^^^H 

Fn-cifHfk<;, 

Fii^hburg  Gas  and  Eleciric  Li^l^t  Compaay           ^^^^H 

Gakumck, 

Gardner  Electric  Light  Coirpany                             ^^^^H 

Gkkat  Babrisgton 

Great  Barrinji^tun  Eleciric  Li^ht  Company              ^^^^^| 

Grkilnkcelu, 

liAVEKHILL. 

Greenfield  Electric  Light  find  Power  Company               ^^M 

Haverhill  Electric  Company                                       ^^^^H 

Hyhe  Park. 

Hyd«  Park  Electric  Light  Company                          ^^^^^| 

L-awkesck, 

L.iwrcnce  Gas  Company                                                 ^^^^^^ 

LKt, 

Lee  Electric  Caiapany                                                     ^^^^^H 

Leicrstek, 

Rawson  L^^ht  and  Power  Company                        ^^^^^| 

Lexington. 

Lexington  Gas  and  Electric  Company                     ^^^^^| 

LOWRLl., 

The  LovveH  Electric  Light  Curpnration                      ^^^^H 

1                       LVXN, 

Lynn  Gas  and  Electric  Cotnfiany                              ^^^^H 

Mai-HEN. 

Maiden  Electric  Comipany                                              ^^^^^| 

Maklbordugii, 

Marlborough  Eleciric  Company                                ^^^^H 

New  Bi'-DI'ord. 

New  Bedford  Gas  and  Edison,  Light  Company               ^^| 

Nrv^tum. 

fjcwtoji  and  Walcriowti  Gas  Light  Company                    ^H 

NukJ'ti  Adams, 

North  Adams  Gas  Light  Company                                         ^H 

Palmer, 

Central  Massachuaells  Electric  Company                   ^^^^^M 

PlTTEFIELD, 

PittsField  Electric  Cucnpany                                       ^^^^H 

pLYMOUTir, 

Plymouth  Elccirk  Li^ht  Company                          ^^^^H 

Rkvbre, 

Suburban  Gas  and  Electric  Company                       ^^^^^| 

Salem. 

Salem  Electric  Ligbticii;  Company                            ^^^^H 

SorTHBRinGE. 

Soiithbridge  Cb.^  and  Eicccric  Company                  ^^^^H 

SpRINGFiELD. 

United  Eteciric  Light  Company                                           ^^H 

Webster, 

Webster  Electric  Cumpany                                                  ^H 

Westboro, 

Wcstboro  Gas  and  Electric  Company                                 ^H 

WlNCHESDQN, 

Winchendon  Eleciric  Lrght  and  Power  Company            ^H 

Woburn, 

Woburn  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company                         ^H 

Worcester, 

Worcester  Electric  Light  Company                                        ^^ 
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MICHIGAN 

ADRtAS,  Citizens'  Light  and  Power  Company 

Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw  Light  and  Power  Company 

Big  Rapids,  W.  E.  Donley  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

Brooklyn,  L.  W.  Greene 

Chebovcan,  Cheboygan  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

CoNSTANTlNF.,  Constantine  Hydraulic  Company 

CoRUNNA,  Shiawassee  Light  and  Power  Company 

Df-Troct,  Peninsular  Electric  Light  Company 

Houghton,  Houghton  County  Electric  Light  Company 

Ionia,  Ionia  Water  Power  Electric  Company 

IsHPKMiNG,  Marquette  County  Gas,  Light  and  Traction  Company 

Jackson',  Commonwealth  Power  Company 

LuDiNGTON,  The  Stearns  Lighting  and  Power  Company 

Manistiqi'E,  Manisiique  Light  and  Power  Company 

MusKKGON,  Muskegon  Traction  and  Lighting  Company 

Owosso,  Owosso  and  Corunna  Electric  Company 

PuixwF.u.,  Brownell  Electric  Company 

Port  Huron,  Port  Huron  Light  and  Power  Company 

Saginaw,  Bartlett  Illuminating  Company 

St.  JosKPH,  Bentnn  Harbor  and  St.  Joseph   Electric  Railway  and 

Light  Company 
SavltSte.  Marie,     Edison  Sault  Electric  Company 

MINNESOTA 

Albert  Lka,  Albert  Lea  Light  and  Power  Company 

Crookston,  Crookston  Waterworks,  Power  and  Light  Company 

Dl'LUTH,  Duluth  Edison  Eleciric  Company 

Faribault,  The  Faribault  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

LiTTLK  Falls,  The  Little  Falls  Water  E'ower  Company  of  Minnesota 

MiNNKApoLls,  The  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Company 

Montevideo,  The  Montevideo  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

Pipestone,  Pipestone  Electric  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company 

Rtu  Viisc,  Red  Wing  Gas  Light  and  Power  Company 

St.  Cloud,  The  Public  Service  Company  of  St.  Cloud 

St,  Pali.,  Edison  Eleciric  Light  and  Power  Company 

Winona,  Winona  Railway  and  Light  Company 


MISSISSIPPI 

HattiesbI-'Ri;.  Hattiesburg  Light  and  Power  Company 

Jackson,  Jackson  Gas  Light  Company 

Laurel,  Gulf  States  Investment  Company 

McCoMB  City,  McComb  City  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

Meridian,  Meridian  Light  and  Railway  Company 

Natchez,  Southern  Light  and  Traction  Company 

VicKSBUKG,  Vicksburg  Railway  and  Light  Company 
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De  Soto, 

Excelsior  Springs, 

Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph, 
St.  Louis. 


Spring  FIELD, 

Trenton, 

Washington. 


MISSOURI 

Consumers'  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

The  Excelsior  Springs  Light,  Power,  Heat  and  Water 

Company 
Kansas  City  Electric  Light  Company 
St.  Joseph  Railway,  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company 
The  Laclede  Gas  Light  Company 
The  Laclede  Power  Company  of  St.  Louis 
Union  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
Springfield  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
Trenton  Gas,  Light  and  Power  Company 
Tibbe  Electric  Company 


MONTANA 

Anaconda,  The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company,  Electric  Light 

Department 

Billings,  Billings  Water  Power  Company 

Buttk,  Butte  Electric  and  Power  Company 

Great  Falls,  Great  Falls  Electric  Properties 

Helena,  Helena  Light  and  Railway  Company 

Kalispell,  Big  Fork  Electric  Power  and  Light  Company 

Missoula.  Missoula  Light  and  Water  Company 

NEBRASKA 

Beatrice,  Beatrice  Electric  Company 

B1.AIR,  Blair  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

Grand  Island,  Grand  Island  Electric  Company 

Kearney,  The  Northwestern   Electric,  Heat  and  Power  Company 

Lexington,  Lexington  Mill  and  Elevator  Company 

Lincoln,  Lincoln  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Omaha,  Omaha  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 


Reno, 


NEVADA 
Truckee  River  General  Electric  Company 


.NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord,  Concord  Electric  Company 

Dover,  Dover  Gas  Light  Company 

Franklin  Falls,  The  Franklin  Light  and  Power  Company 

Keene,  Keene  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Manchester,  Manchester  Traction,  Light  and  Power  Company 

Nashua,  Nashua  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company 

Newport,  Newport  Electric  Light  Company 

Prnacuok,  Penacook  Electric  Light  Company 

Portsmouth,  Rockingham  County  Light  and  Power  Company 
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NEW  JERSEY 

Atumic  City.  The  Atlantic  Electric  Liglit  and  Power  Company 

BiiDGETON,  Bridgeton  Electric  Company 

Dover,  Dover  Electric  Light  Company 

Egg  Harbor  City,  Atlantic  County  Electric  Company 

Hammonton,  Hammonton  Electric  Light  Company 

Lambertville,  Lambertville  Heat.  Light  and  Power  Company 

Long  Branch,  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  Jersey 

MiLLViLLE,  Millville  Electric  Light  Company 

Newark,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey 

SfMMiT.  Commonwealth  Water  and  Light  Company 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque,  Albuquerque  Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

Las  Vegas,  Las  Vegas  Light  and  Fuel  Company 


Albany, 

Albion, 
Amsterdam, 

Auburn. 

BlNCHAMTON, 

Brooklyn. 

BtFFALO, 


Cazenovia, 

cooperstown, 

Cortland. 

Dundee, 

Elmira, 

Far  Rockaway. 


NEW  YORK 

Hudson    River  Electric  Power  Company 

Albion  Power  Company 

Edison  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

Auburn  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company 

Binghamton  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Brooklyn 

Buffalo  General  Electric  Company 

Niagara,  Lockpori  and  Ontario  Power  Company 

The  Cataract  Power  and  Conduit  Company 

Union  Electric  Company 

Clinton  Mills  Power  Company 

Cortland  County  Traction  Company 

Dundee  Electric  Lighting  Plant 

Elmira  Water,  Light  and  Railroad  Company 

Queens  Borough  Gas  and  Electric  Company 


FiSHKiLL-ON-HuDSON  Southern  Dutchess  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
FiLTON.  Fulton  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company 

Glov'ersville,  Fulton  County  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Greenwich,  Consolidated  Electric  Company 

HoosicK  Falls,  Hoosick  Falls  Illuminating  Company 

Ithaca.  Ithaca  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

jAMEsrowN,  Jamestown  Lighting  and  Power  Company 

Keeseville,  Keeseville  Electric  Company 

Kingston.  Kingston  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Liberty,  The  Liberty  Light  and  Power  Company 

Little  Falls.  Herkimer  County  Light  and  Power  Company 

LocKPORT,  Economy  Light,  Fuel  and  Power  Company 

Lockport  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Company 
Long  Island  City,     New  York  and  Queens  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany 


^H 

^^^^                     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^v 

NEW                                                      ^^^^^^^^H 

H           Lyons, 

Wa^n«  County  Electric  Company                       ^^^^^^^^^H 

H                 MtDULGTOWN, 

Orange  County  Lighting  Company                              ^^^^^^H 

H            Mount  Vernon. 

Westchester  Lighting  Company                                   ^^^^^^| 

■            Nbw  Brighton. 

RichETiond  Light  and  Railroad  CoTnpany                             ^^H 

1             Nkw&urgh. 

Ncwburgh  Lighi,  Heat  and  Power  Company                       ^^ 

1             Ne^  York  City. 

The  New  York  Edison  Company 

1 

The  United  Electric  Light  iind  Power  Company 

1            Niagara  Falls. 

Huffalo  and    Niagara    Falls    Electric    Light    and   Power 

^^^L 

Company 

^^^L^^ 

Niagara   Falls    Hydraulic    Power    and    Manufacturing 

^^^^^K 

Company 

^^^^^^ 

Tiie  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company 

KoKTH  TuNAWANDA 

Tanawanda  Po^ver  Company                                                  ^^H 

Norwich, 

The  Nijrwich  Gas  and  Electric  Company                              ^^H 

NVACK. 

Rockland  Light  and  Power  Company                                          1 

Oketda, 

Madiaoti  County  Ga\i  and  Electric  Company                           ^^^| 

Oheonta, 

Oneonla  Light  and  Pflwcr  Company                                     ^^H 

OSMNING, 

Northern  Westchester  Lighting  Company 

Ovid, 

Ovid  Electric  Company 

Prkkskiij.. 

Peekfikill  Lighting  and  Railrn&d  Company 

Port  Jekvis. 

Port  Jervis  Electric   Light,  Power,  G-as  and    Railroad 

Company 

Potsdam, 

The  Potsdam  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

PrtUf;HK£FPSlF., 

Pouf^hkeepsie  Liu;h(.  Heat  and  Power  Company 

Richfield  SpRisfis^ 

Richfield  Springs  Eleclric   Limht  and  Power  CampaHv 

Rocit  ester. 

Rochester  Railway  and  Li^ht  Company 

RUM£, 

The  Rome  Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

ROSLYH, 

Nas&iiu  Light  and  Power  Company 

Sarasac  Lake, 

Saranac  Lake  Light,  Heat  and  Povy^er  Company                ^^M 

SCHRNECTADY, 

Schenectady  [Ihiniinaiing  Connpany                                     ^^H 

Sykacvse. 

Svraquse  Lighting  Company 

TUXBPO  pAHK. 

Tunedo  Eleclric  Lighting  Company 

UricA, 

Uiica  Gas  and  Elcttric  Company 

Watertows, 

Watertown  Electric  Light  Company 

YONKERS, 

Yonkers  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

P 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

H                    ASHEVCLLE, 

Ashevtilc  Eleciric  Company 

1             Charlotte, 

Catawba  Power  Company 

B             Durham, 

Durham  Traction  Company 

H                    HKNIIKKiOII, 

Henderson  Lighting  and  Power  Company 

■             RALKfim, 

The  Raleigh  Electric  Cotnpany 

^^^        WlNSios-SALF.M, 

The  Fries  Manufacturing  and  Power  Company 
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NORTH    DAKOTA 

Grand  Forks,  Grand  Forks  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Makdan,  Mandan  Electric  Company 

MiNOT,  Minot  LiKht  and  Telephone  Company 


OHIO 

Akron,  The  Northern  Ohio  Traction  and  Light  Company 

Alliance,  The  Alliance  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Barnesville,  Barnesville  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Company 

Canton,  Canton  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company 

Cmillicothe,  The  Chillicothe   Electric   Railroad,  Light  and    Power 

Company 

Cincinnati,  Union  Gas  and  Eleciric  Company 

Cle\"eland,  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Company 

CoLi'MBi'S,  Columbus  Railway  and  Light  Company 

Dayton.  The  Dayton  Lighting  Company 

Defiance,  The  People's  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

East  Liverpool,  The  East  Liverpool  Traction  and  Light  Company 

Elvria,  Citizens'  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Lancaster,  Lancaster  Electric  Light  Company 

Leii'sic,  Cottingham  and  Franklin 

Lima.  The  Lima  and  Toledo  Traction  Company 

Mas^illon,  Massilton  Light.  Heat  and  Power  Company 

Newark,  The  Licking  Light  and  Power  Company 

PiQUA.  Miami  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company 

Portsmouth,  Portsmouth  Street  Railway  and  Light  Company 

Sai.f.m.  The  Salem  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

SpRiNfJFiELD,  The  People's  Light.  Heat  and  Power  Company 

Stei'Benville,  Steubenville  Traction  and  Light  Company 

Tolkdo,  The  Toledo  Gas,  Electric  and  Healing  Company 

The  Toledo  Railways  and  Light  Company 

Warrf-N.  The  Warren  Water  and  Light  Company 

yoiMi&TOWN,  The     Youngstown     Consolidated     Gas     and     Electric 

Company 

Zanfsville,  The  Zaneaville  Railway.  Light  and  Power  Company 


Guthrie. 
Shawnee, 


OKLAHOMA 

The  Guthrie  Light  and  Power  Company 
Shawnee  Light  and  Power  Company 


OREGON 

AsHlani*.  Ashland  Electric  Power  and  Light  Company 

Bakek  Citv,  Baker  Light  and  Power  Company 

PoRTLANit.  Portland  General  Eleciiic  Company 

Tt»LO.  I'ondor  Watf  r  and  Power  Cmripan> 


^ 
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^^^p 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown, 

Th«  AILentowri  Electric  Light  Company 

Altoona. 

The  Edison  Electric  Illuminatiniir  CompRny 

AHUMOKK, 

Merion  and  Radnor  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Bekwick. 

Berwick  Electric  Li^^t  Company 

Bradford, 

Bradford  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

Carbon  DALE. 

Lackawanna  Valley  Electric  Light  and  Power  Supply 

Company 

Caklislk. 

The  Carlisle  Gas  and  Water  Cooipany 

CHAMRKRSItVki;. 

United  Electric  Company 

Chcs^ter, 

Beacon  Light  Conl'pany 

CLEARriELD, 

Central  Pennsylvania  Lii;;ht  and  Power  CotnpanJ? 

COSNELLSl'ILLE. 

West  Penn  Elecirit  Company 

CoN5llOIIOCKF.N, 

Conshohocken  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

Danville. 

Standard  Electric  Lishi  Cornpany 

DoVLfcSTOWN, 

Doylesiowt)  Eicciiic  Company 

Eastdn. 

Eastern  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Franklin, 

Franklin  Electric  Company 

HAN'OVfcfc, 

Hanover  Ligtit,  Heat  and  Power  Company 

jERsr.v  Shorp.. 

Jersey  Shore  Eleciric  Corapanj' 

Lamcastrh. 

Lanca>;ler  Electric  Light,  Heal  and  Power  Company 

Lewistown, 

The  MifRin  County  Ga*i  and  Electric  Company 

McC-^LL  FURRV. 

McCaU  Ferry  Power  Company 

Mo  R  TUN, 

Faraday  Heat,  Power  and  Light  Company 

^^^L     New  Ca,!(Tle, 

New  Castle  Electric  Company 

^^^f        NoRfttsTOWK. 

Norrisiown  Eieclric  Light  and  Power  Company 

V           Oil  City, 

Citizen^'  Liglil  and  Power  Company                                                 J 

^            Philadelphia, 

The  Electric  Company  of  America                               ■          ^^m 

The  Philadelphia  Electric  Company                                        ^^^| 

The  United  Gas  Improvenjent  Company                             ^^^| 

PlIfENlXVlLLE, 

Schuylkill  Valley  llluminaiing  CompAny                           ^^| 

Pittsburgh, 

The  Allegheny  County  Light  Company                                  ^^H 

PiTTSTD-N. 

Ciliiens"  Electric  IlluminatinK  Company                                        1 

Rradisg. 

MetropolicaU  Eleeiric  Company                                                       .^^fl 

Re  Novo, 

Renovo  Edison  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company              ^^H 

SCKANTON. 

Scranlon  Illuminating.  Heat  and  Power  Company          ^^H 

ToWAMtA, 

Towai^da  Electric  lUuminaiing  Company                                 ^^^H 

Tyrone, 

Home  Electric  Li^ht  and  Steam  Heating  Company           ^^H 

Warren, 

Warren  Electrital  Light  Company                                             ^^H 

Washincton, 

The  Washington  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company             1 

WAVNtSBORa, 

Waynesboro  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company                       1 

Wavnfsburg, 

WaynesUurg  Eleciric  Light  and  Power  Company                        J 

West  Chester. 

The  Edison  Electiic  Illuminating  Company 

Wtlkes-Barre, 

Wilkes-Barre  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

WrLLIAMSM>S.T. 

Lycoming  Electric  Company 

WVNCOTE. 

The  Jertkjntown  Light  Company 

VORK, 

Edinon  Electric  Light  Company 

1 
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Manila, 


San  JiAN. 


Sewport, 
Pawticket, 
Providence, 
woonsocket, 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 
Manila  Electric  Railroad  and  Light  Company 

PORTO    RICO 
San  Juan  Light  and  Transit  Company 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Newport  and  Fall  River  Street  Railway  Company 
Pawtucket  Electric  Company 
Narragansett  Electric  Lighting  Company 
Woonsocket  Electric  Machine  and  Power  Company 


SOUTH    CAROLINA 

CifAKLKSToN,  Charleston    Consolidated    Railway,    Gas    and    Electric 

Company 
CoLt'MUlA,  The  Columbia  Electric  Street  Railway,  Light  and  Power 

Company 
Georgetown,  Georgetown  Electric  Company 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Lead.  Consolidated  Power  and  Light  Company 

Rapid  City,  Rapid  City  Electric  and  Gas  Light  Company 

TENNESSEE 

Brist<}L,  Bristol  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Chattanooga,  Chattanooga  Electric  Company 

Columbia,  Columbia  Water  and  Light  Company 

Knoxville,  Knoxville  Railway  and  Light  Company 

Memphis.  Memphis  Consolidated  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Sasiivillr,  Nashville  Railway  and  Light  Company 

TEXAS 

Beai'Mont,  Beaumont  Ice,  Light  and  Refrigerating  Company 

ClebI'RNE,  Cleburne  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

CoRsiCANA.  Corsicana  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Dallas,  Dallas  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

El  Paso.  El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Company 

Gainksville,  Gainesville  Electric  Railway  and  Light  Company 

Galveston,  Brush  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

Hot-sTON,  Houston  Lighting  and  Power  Company 

Marshall,  Arkansas  and  Texas  Consolidated  Ice  and  Coal  Com- 
pany 

Orancc,  Orange  Ice,  Light  and  Water  Company 

Paris.  Paris  Light  and  Power  Company 

San  Antonio,  San  Antonio  Gas  and  Electric  Company 


Sherman, 

Tyler, 

Weatuerfokd, 
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T  EXAS—  Ciw«ft«K<r«/ 

Sherman  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Tyler  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

City  of  Weatherford  Water,  Light  and  Ice  Company 


UTAH 

Eureka,  Eureka  Electric  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Light  and  Railway  Company 

VERMONT 

Bellows  Falls,  The  Fall  Mountain  Electric  Light  and  Power  Compaoy 

Bennington,  Bennington  Electric  Company 

Brandon.  Neshobe  Electric  Company 

Brattleboro,  Twin  State  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Burlington,  Burlington  Light  and  Power  Company 

Fair  Haven,  Fair  Haven  Electric  Company 

MiDDLEBURY,  Middlebury  Electric  Company 

Montpelier,  Consolidated  Lighting  Company 

Rutland,  Rutland  City  Electric  Company 

St.  Johnsbury,  St.  Johnsbury  Electric  Company 

Veruennes,  Vergennes  Electric  Company 

VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg,  Lynchburg  Traction  and  Light  Company 

Norfolk,  The  Norfolic  Railway  and  Light  Company 

Richmond,  Virginia  Passenger  and  Power  Company 

Roanoke,  Roanoke  Railway  and  Electric  Company 


WASHINGTON 

Aberdeen,  Gray's  Harbor  Electric  Company 

Everett,  Everett  Railway,  Light  and  Water  Company 

North  Yakima,  Northwest  Light  and  Water  Company 

Olympia,  Olympia  Light  and  Power  Company 

Seattle,  Seattle- Tacoma  Power  Company 

The  Seattle  Electric  Company 

Spokane,  The  Washington  Water  Power  Company 

Walla  Walla,  Northwestern  Gas  and  Light  Company 

Wenatchee,  Wenatchee  Electric  Company 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bluefield,  East  River  Electric  Company 

Charleston,  Kanawha  Water  and  Light  Company 

Fairmont,  Fairmont  and  Clarksburg  Traction  Company 

Parkf,rsburg,  Parkersburg,  Marietta  and   Inter-Urban  Railway  Com- 

pany 
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Point  Pleasant, 

SlSTERSVILLE, 

Welch, 
Wheeling, 


Antigo, 

Ashland, 

Delavan, 

Eau  Claire, 

Foni>-di;-Lac, 

Janesville, 

Kenosha, 

La  Crosse, 

Madison, 

Menomonie, 

Merrill, 

OCOMTO, 
OSHKOSH, 

Port  Washington, 

Rhinelander, 

Sheboygan, 

Sparta, 

Watertown, 

Waukesha, 

Waupaca, 

Wausau, 


Chevenne, 

evanston, 
Green  River, 
Laramie, 
Rawlins,' 
Sheridan, 


Vancouver, 


London, 

Niagara  Falls, 

Ottawa, 

Sault  Stb.  Maue, 

Toronto, 


WEST  VIRGINIA— C^M/iwK/rf 
Point  Pleasant  Water  and  Light  Company 
Sislersvilie  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
Welch  Water,  Light  and  Power  Company 
The  Wheeling  Electrical  Company 

WISCONSIN 

Antigo  Electric  Ligbt  Plant 

Ashland  Light,  Power  and  Street  Railway  Company 

Delavan  Light  and  Fuel  Company 

Chippewa  Valley  Electric  Railroad  Company 

Eastern  Wisconsin  Railway  and  Light  Company 

Janesville  Electric  Company 

Kenosha  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

La  Crosse  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Madison  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Menomonie  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

Merrill  Railway  and  Lighting  Company 

Oconto  Electric  Company 

Oshkosh  Gas  Light  Company 

Wisconsin  Chair  Company 

Rhinelander  Lighting  Company 

Sheboygan  Light,  Power  and  Railway  Company 

O.  I.  Newton's  Sons  Company 

Watertown  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Waukesha  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Waupaca  Electric  Light  and  Railway  Company 

Wausau  Electric  Company 

WYOMING 
Cheyenne  Light,  Fuel  and  Power  Company 
Evanston  Electric  Light  Company 
Green  River  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
Laramie  Light  and  Power  Company 
The  Rawlins  Electric  Light  and  Fuel  Company 
The  Sheridan  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 

CANADA 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company,  Limited 

ONTARIO 

London  Electric  Company,  Limited 

The  Ontario  Power  Company  of  Niagara  Falls 

The  Ottawa  Electric  Company 

Tagona  Water  and  Light  Company 

Toronto  and  Niagara  Power  Company 
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Burnett,  Douglass,  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany. Baltimore,  Md. 

Bushnell,  O.  J.,  Chicago  Edison  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Caldwell,  Eliot  L.,  The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston. 
Boston.  Mass. 

Canipbdl,  Alex.  J.,  New  London  Gas  and  Electric  Caiupa^iy.  Xl-w 
London,  Conn. 

Cato,  George  W.,  The  Peninsular  Electric  Light  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Causbrook.  Wm.  A.,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

Chanibcrs,  H.  P.,  The  Washington  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companj-. 
Washington,  Pa. 

Chandler,  H.  P„  Public  Scnnce  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Gaflin,  George  E.,  Omaha  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  Boston, 

Gark,  Robert  J.,  Colorado  Spring  Electric  Company,  Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 
Colib(  B.  C,  Banlflt  IIUiHiinaling  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Colby,  Leroy  S-,  Lawrence  Ga^  Company,  Lawrence,  Ma^s, 
Collins,   \V,  Ben.,  Lake  Charles  Ice,  Light  and  Water  Works  Company, 

Lake  Charles,  La. 
CowlM,  J.  E.,  Hot  Springs  Water  Company,  Hot  Springs,  Ark, 
Cowles,   J.  W„  The   Edison    Electric   Illuminating  Company    of   Boston, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Crarj',  J.  D.,  Gray's  Harbor  Electric  Company,  Aberdeen,  Wash, 
Crawford,  L.  R.,  SiouK  City  Service  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Curtis,  S.  P.,  Burlington  Light  and  Power  Company,  Burlington.  Vt. 
Cushman,  G.  H.,  San  Antonio  Gas  and  Ecctric  Company.  Saii  Antonio, 

Tex. 
Dabney,  Frank,  Tht  Seatlle  Electric  Company,  Scallle,  Wash. 
Dallas,  RobL  E.,  United  Gas  Improvement  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dame,  F.  L.,  Dcs  Moines  Edison  Light  Company,  New  York,  N,  Y. 
Davenport,  E.  R,,   Narragansett   Electric   Lighting  Company,   Providence, 

R.  I. 
Davis,  Ernest  H„  Lycoming  Electric  Compiiny,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Day,  Robert  W.,  United  Electric  Light  Company,  Springfieldj  Mass. 
Deal,  E.  C„  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey.  Hackersack,  N   J. 
Dillon,  E.  P.,  Colorado  Springs  Electric  Company,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Doherty,  Henry  L,,  The  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  New  Yoric 

City. 
Donkin,  Wm,  A.,  The  Allegheny  County  Light  Company.  Pittsburgh.  Pa, 
Dupont,  Wm.  D.,   Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,   Newark. 

N.  J. 
Duryee,  L,  S.,  Everett  Railway,  Ligfit  and  Power  Company,  Everett,  Wash. 
Edgar,  Charles  L.,  Tlie  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston, 

Boston,  Mass, 
Edwards,  H.  M.,  New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y- 
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Eglin,  Wm.  C  L.,  The  Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Elden,  Leonard  L.,  The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Elliott,  J.  G.,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Emerson,  Edwin  J.,  Dallas  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  Dallas, 

Tex. 
Emery,   James    A.,    Birmingham    Railway,    Light    and    Power    Company, 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Farrand,  Dudley,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Fling,  Harry  C,  New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fowler,  E.  J.,  Chicago  Edison  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Francis,  W.  H.,  The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Frascr,  William,  New  London  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  New  London, 

Conn. 
French,  E.  R.,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Frueauff,  Frank  W.,  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 
Fuller,  George  A.,  The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Gaffncy,  John  J.,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Gardiner,  W.  H.,  Jr.,  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Gilchrist,  John  F.,  The  Chicago  Edison  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Goettling,  Gerhard  M.  W.,  The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of 

Boston,  Boston,  Mass. 
Goldman,  Albert,  New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Goodate,    Roy    Lewis,    Colorado    Springs    Electric    Company,    Colorado 

Springs,  Colo. 
Grambs,  W.  J.,  Seattle  Electric  Company.  Seattle,  Wash. 
Greacen,  W.,  Jr.,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Hammack,    R.    A.,    Montgomery    Light    and    Water    Power    Company, 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
Hancock,  W.  P.,  The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Hatch,  Charles  J.,  The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Hayward,  R.  F.,  Mexico  Light  and  Power  Company,  Mexico,  Mex. 
Heaton,  Laurent,  Poughkeepsic  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company,  Poug^- 

keepsie,   N.  Y. 
Herrick,  Charles  H.,  The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Hertz,  Adolph,  New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hess,  Paul  A.,  Lycoming  Electric  Company,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Higgins,  Corwin,  Duluth  Edison  Electric  Company,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Hires,  B.  F.,  Bridgeton  Electric  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Hodskinson,  Charles  H.,  The  Edison   Electric  Illuminating  Company  of: 

Boston,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hoevcler,  J.  A.  E.,  Allegheny  County  Light  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Holberton,  George  C,  Oakland  Gai;  Light  and  Heat  Company,  Oaklan 
Calif. 

Hosmcr,  Sidney,  The  Edison   Elwrlric   Illuminating  Company  of  Bost 

Boston,    Mass. 
Houston,   A.   W..   Jr.,   Consolidated   Gas   Company   of    New  Jersey,   Lxsng 

Branch,  N.  J. 
Howell,  David  J„  Welch  Water,  Light  and  Power  Company,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Humphreys,  C,  J,  R,  Lawrence  Gas  Company.  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Huntress.  F.  A.  Sao  Paido  Tramway  Light  and  Power  Company,   New 

York.  N.  Y, 
Ingatls,  Percy.  Public  Service  Corparaiion  of  New  Jersey.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Insull.  Fred.  W..  North  Shore  Electric  Company,  Evanston,  II!. 
InsuH,  Ssmuel,  Chicago  Edison  Company,  Chicago,  III, 
Jackson,  W.  B.,  Jantsville  Elcclrlc  Cojnpauy.  Madison,  Wis. 
Johns,  S.  C-  D.,   The  Cleveland   Electric   Illuminating;  Company,  Cleve-' 

land,   O. 
Johnson,  Walter  H,,  Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jones,  Geo.  Harvey,  Chicago  Edison  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Kecler,  J.  P.,  Ashcvillc  Electric  Company,  Asheville,  N,  C. 
Kennedy,  D.,  Colorado  Springs  Electric  Company.  Colorado  Spriiigs,  Colo- 
Kennedy,    J.,    Public    Service    Corporation    of    New    Jersey.    Wechawken 

Heights,  N.  J, 
Kent,  E.  G.,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Kermode.   John,  Tlie   Cleveland   Electric    Illuminating  Company,   Cleve- 
land, O. 
Kibbe,  A.  S.,  Home  Electric  Light  and  Steam  Heating  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Pa. 
King,  E.  D.,  The   Ontario  Power  Company  of  Niagara  Fans,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
King,  H.  D.,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Kohler,  D.  S.,  The  Allegheny  County  Light  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Lathrop,  Alanson  P.,  Saint  Paul  Gas  Light  Company.  New  York,  N,  Y. 
Lawrence,  W-  H..  New  York  Edi?on  Cnnipiiny.  Nrw  Ynrk,  N    Y. 
Leigh,  Albert,  Fall  River  Electric  Light  Company,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Lewis.  W,  M..  Rockville  Gas  and  Electric  Coni["any.  Kockville,  Conn, 
Licb,  J   W.,  Jr.,  New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York,  N.  V. 
Lincoln.  Wm.   A.,  United  Electric  Light  Conipany,   Springfield,   Mass. 
linn.  Arthur  L.,  Jr..  Rochester  RaiEway  and  Light  Company.  New  Yorit; 

N.  Y. 
Littell,  H.  M,,  San  Antonio  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
Little,  Francis  W.,  Peoria  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Peoria,  IlL 
Littlefictd.  C.  Alfred,  New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lloyd,  E.  W..  Chicago  Edison  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Lukes,  Geo.  H.,  North  Shore  Electric  Company,  Evanston.  Til. 
Ltipke,  Paul,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jefsey.  Trenton.  N.  J. 
Lynch,  A.  H.,  Publtc  Service  Corporation,  ot  New  Jersey,  Morristown,  N,  J. 
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MacConnell,  Theo.,  Colorado  Light  and  Power  Company,  Cripple  Credc, 

Colo. 
Manwaring,  A.  H.,  The  Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Marks,  Thos.,  Duluth  Edison  Electric  Company,  Duliith,  Minn. 
McAIpin,  M.  F.,  New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McCall.  Jos.  B.,  The  Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
McCarthy,    J.    M.,    Quebec- Jacques    Cartier    Electric    Company,    Quebec, 

Canada. 
McCoy,  W.  E.,  The  United  Electric  Light  and   Power  Compaqy,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
McDonald,  W.  B.,  Evansvilte  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Company,  Evans- 

ville,  Ind. 
McFeeley,  Jnc,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Bristol,  Pa. 
Miller,  John  B.,  The  Edison  Electric  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Moon.  Wm.,  Fulton  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
Moore,  J.  L.,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Morrison,  W.  T.,  New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Moultrop,  Irving  E.,  The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Muller,  H.  N.,  The  Allegheny  County  Light  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Murphy,  John,  Ottawa  Electric  Company,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
Murray,  J.  W.,  The  Allegheny  County  Light  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Murray,  Thos.  E.,  New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Neumuller,  Walter,  New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Nicsz,  Homer  E.,  Chicago  Edison  Company,  Chicago,  HI. 
Norman,  Edward  A.,  New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Nunn,  Jogiah  J.,  The  Telluride  Power  Company,  Provo,  Utah. 
Nunn,  P.  N.  The  Telluride  Power  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
O'Beirne,  Edward  J.,   Gainesville  Electric  Railway  and  Light  Company, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Orrok,  Geo.  A.,  New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Parker,  Charles  H.,  The- Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Parmelee,  James,  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  Cleve- 
land, O. 
Partridge,  Warren,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Orange, 

N.J. 
Patten,  G.  H.,  Chattanooga  Electric  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Patterson,    Arthur    C,    Everett    Railway,    Light    and    Power    Company, 

Everett,  Wash. 
Peck,  Edward  F.,  Schenectady  Illuminating  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Perkins,  Jas.  B.,  New  London  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  New  London, 

Conn. 
Phinney,  E.  A.,  Ouray  Electric  Power  and  Light  Company,  Ouray,  Colo. 
Plummet,  H.  W.,  Asheville  Electric  Company,  Asheville,  N.  C 
Pcraieroy,  Arthur,  The  Qeveland  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  Cleve- 
land, O. 
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Pope,  A.  A.,  New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York^  K.  Y. 

Power,    W.    R.,    Home    Electric    Light    and    Steam    Heatinff    Compan 

Tyrone,  Pa. 
Purcell,  Thos.  E.,   Billings  Water  Power  Company,  Billings,  Motil. 
Reesman.  John  S.,  North  Shore  Electric  Company,  Highland  Park,  111, 
Richards.  E.  J.,  Newburgli  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company,  Newbiirgli^ 

N.  Y. 
Richardson,  H,  C,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey.  Metuch 

N.  J. 
Rix.  Anson  F..  East  River  Electric  Company,  Bluetield^  W.  Va. 
Roberts,  Ernest  C,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  Ntw  Jersey,  Hacken- 

sack,  N.  J. 
Robison,  Cbas.  D.,  Rockland  Light  and  Power  Company,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 
Rogers,  W.  H.,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Paterson,  N. 
Ross,  K.  J.,  Citizens'  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  Pittslon,  Pa. 
Russell,  Chas.  J.,  The  Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Ryersnn,  W.  N.,  The  Ontario  Power  Compani'  o£  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
Sdherck,  Leon  H  ,  Birtliingliam  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Company.  New- 
York  City. 
ScKmidt,  K  W,,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  Xcw  Jcrsev,  Jersey  City, 

N,  J. 
Schwabe,  Walter  P..  Public  Sltvicc  Corporation  of  New  Jeri^ev.  Ruther- 
ford. N.  J. 
Shaw,  J.  A.,  Montreal  Lights  Heat  and  Power  Company,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Shepard.  Chas.  S.,  New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sheridan,  Sarah  M,,  Peninsular  Electric  Light  Company,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Sherwin,  John  J„  The  United  llydro-Electric  Company,  Idaho  Springs, 

CoJo. 
Smith,  F.  EUwood,  The  Edison  Electric  Illurainating  Company  of  Boston. 

W.  Somervllle,  Mass. 
Sohier,  Walter,  The  Lowell  Electric  Light  Corporation,  LowelE.  Mass, 
Slelling,  C.  A.,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Passaic.  N.  }. 
Stephenson,  Henry.  New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Stevens,  E.  H.,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Stroud.  Morris  W..  Kingston  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Slurtevani,  W.  I..  The  Padticah  Light  and  Power  Company,  Paducah,  Ky. 
SuUivan,  R.  B.,  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 
Thompson,  Wright  B.,  Peninsular  Electric  Light  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
TilzcU.  W.  W.,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City, 

N,  J. 
Tripp.  Geo,    B.,    Colorado    Springs   Electric   Company,   Colorado   Springs, 

Colo. 
Tuell.  Samuel   B,,   Tcrre    Haute    Traction    and    Light    Company,    Terre 

Haute,  Ind. 
Turner.  M.  E..  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illunhnating  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 
Tutile,  W.  B..  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 
Uhlenhart,  F.  Jr,  Allegheny  County  Light  Comp.iny,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
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Urban,  O.  C.  G.,  Key  West  Electric  Company,  Key  West,  Fla. 

Voorfaees,   Geo.    A.,    Poughkeepsie    Light,    Heat    and    Power   Company, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Vredenburgh,    LaRue,    The    Edison   Electric    Illuminating    Company    of 

Boston,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wallace,  L.  M.,  The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Wallace,  R.  S.,  Peoria  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Peoria,  111. 
Wallau,  H.  L.,  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 
Walsmley,  W,  N.,  Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Light  and  Power  Company,  Sao 

Paulo,  Brazil,  S.  Am. 
Wells,  H.  H.,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Wendle,  George  E.,  Lycoming  Electric  Company,  Williamsport.  Pa. 
White,  W.  F,  Peninsular  Electric  Light  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Whitely,    Benjamin,    The    United    Electric    Light    and    Power    Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Whittlesey,  Jas.  T.,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Montclair, 

N.J. 
Whittlesey,  W.  A..  Jr.,  Pittsfield  Electric  Company,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Whitton,  W.  H.,  New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Williams,  Arthur,  New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Willis,  H,  L.,  Georgia  Railway  and  Electric  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Wilson,  H.  H.,  The  Ontario  Power  Company  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
Wilson,  John  A.,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Vfitherby,  Edwin   E.,  Lockport  Gas   and  Electric   Company,   New   York, 

N.  Y. 
Wolff,  S.  E.,  Bartlett  Illuminating  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Woodward,  Wm.  C,  Narragansett  Electric  Lighting  Company,  Providence, 

R.  I. 
Yawger,  Thomas  H.,  Rochester  Railway  and  Light  Company,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 
Young,  J.  W.,  McCall  Ferry  Power  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Young,  O.  H.,  Wabash  Water  and  Light  Company,  Wabash,  Ind. 
Young,  Percy  S.,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Young,  R.  R.,  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


MEMBERS— CLASS  C 


Adams,  Comfort  A.,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Browfi,  Chartes  F.,  Vandcrbilt  College,   Nashville,  Tenn. 

Caldwtlt,  Francis  C*  Ohio  State  University.  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Giffofid,   H.  E,  Mas>;achii5ett5   Institute  qf  Teclinology,   Boston,   Mass. 

CttmitacV.  Charles  W„  213  Boslon   Building,  Denver.  Colo. 

Cooper.   Frank   L.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,   Md, 

Crain,   L.   D.,    State    Agricultural   College.   Fort   Collins,   Co!o. 

Dates,   Henry  B.,   SchooJ   of  Applied   Science.   Cleveland,   Ohio 

Frrcdnian.   W-   H.,   University   of  Vermont,   Burlington,  Vt. 

Green,  Jerome  J-,  University  of  Notre  Dame.  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Hazard,  William  J.,  Cotorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo. 

Hirokawa,  T.,  Doshii^ha  College,  Kyoto,  Japan. 

Jackson,  Dllgald  C-.  University  of  Wtscollsill,  Madt50n,  Wis, 

Kay.  Edgar  B..  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaltio^a.  Ala. 

Kennclly,  A,  E,.  Harvnrd  University,  Cambridge.  Mass- 

Kent.  James  M..  Manual  Training  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kent.  William,  College  of  Applied  Science.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Lftwrence,  Ralph  R.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mas? 

Lee.  Claudius,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  Blackshurg,  Va. 

Matomher,   George   Stanley,    Sibley   College,    Cornell    University,    Ithaca, 

N,  Y. 
Magiiusson,  Carl   Edward,   University  of  Washington,  Seattle,   Wash. 
Noble,  G.  C,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Norris.  Henry  H.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N-  Y. 
Patien,  H.  E.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Patterson,  George  W..  University  of  Michigan,  .^nn  Arbor,  Mich 
Perrtne.  Frederic  A.  C,  Polytechnic  Inslitute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Radtke,  A.  A..  Armout  Institute,  Chicago,  III. 
Rowland,  Arthur  J.,  Drexel  Institute.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Ryan,  Harris  J.,  Stanford  University.  Calif. 
Sawyer,  A.  R„  Agncultiira!  College,  Lansing,  Mich, 
Shaad,  Geo.  C.  University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison.  Wis, 
Shaw,  H.  B..  University  of  Missouri.  Columbia,  Mo 
Sheldon,   Dr.   Samuel,    Polytechnic   Institute,   Brooklyn,   N,   Y, 
Shepardson,  George  D..  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
Smith,  Harold  Babbitt,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Smith,  Harrison  W,,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Boston,  Ma£5. 
Swen^on,  B,  V-,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Thaltr,  Joseph  A„  Montana  Agricultural  College,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Wilson.  Alexander  Massey,  Kentiilcky  State  College,  Lexington,   Ky- 
Wolcott.  E,  R,.  Colorado  School  of  Minei,  Golden.  Colo. 


ASSOCIATE    MEMBER    COMPANIES— CLASS  D 


Ampeke,  N.  J., 

AUBURK,  N.  Y., 
BALTlM(»tE,    Md. 

Boston,  Mass., 


Bkidgeport,  Conn., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Chelsea,  Mass., 
Cb  icAGO,  III. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Covington,  Ky., 
Dayton,  Ohio, 
Detroit,  Mich., 


Crocker- Wheeler  Company 

Mcintosh,  Seymour  and  Company 

Electrical  Material  Company 

Albert  and  J.  M.  Anderson  Manufacturing  Company 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Cdndit  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company 

Electrical  Auditing  Company 

Electrical  Goods  Manufacturing  Company 

Frank  Ridlon  Company 

Herbert  S.  Potter 

J.  S.  Codman  and  Company 

Massachusetts  Chemical  Company 

McKenney  and  Waterbury  Company 

New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Pettingell-Andrews  Company 

Stuart-Howland  Company 

The  Lundin  Electric  and  Machine  Company 

The  Simplex  Electrical  Company 

Bryant  Electric  Company 

Metropolitan  Engineering  Company 

National  Battery  Company 

American  Circular  Loom  Company 

Addressograph  Company 

American  Electrical  Supply  Company 

Chicago  Fuse  Wire  and  Manufacturing  Company 

Dearborn  Drug  and  Chemical  Works 

Electrical  Appliance  Company 

Federal  Electric  Company 

Gregory  Electric  Company 

The  Arnold  Company 

Western  Electric  Company 

Western  Electrician 

Triumph  Electric  Company 

Adams-Bagnall  Electric  Company 

Buckeye  Electric  Company 

Co-operative  Electrical  Development  Association 

National  Carbon  Company 

Hemingray  Glass  Company 

National  Cash  Register  Company 

American  Electrical  Heater  Company 

Curtis  Advertising  Company 

The  Phelps  Compaiiy 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

w^f                  ^^^^^^^^H 

Fort  Wayne,  Ikd,, 

Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works                               ^^^^^^^^H 

FosTQRiA,  Ohio, 

Crousff-Tremalne   Carbon   Compan)'                          ^^^^^^^| 

Hartford,  Conn., 

Automatic  RefneeratiTig  Company                         ^^^^^B 

Indianapolis.  Ikd.. 

Pope  Motor  Car  Company                                                         ^^H 

Jamaica  Pl'n,  Mass 

.John  L.  Gleason                                                                ^^M 

JONESSOKO,    InD., 

Indiana  Rubber  and  Insulated  Wire  Company                 ^^| 

Keokuk,  Ia., 

Garton- Daniels  Company                                                     ^^H 

Lafayette.  1kd„ 

Duncan  Electric  Atanufacturing  Company                       ^^H 

LocKPOtiT,  N,  Y., 

American  District  Steam  Company                               ^^H 

Matteawan,  N.  Y., 

The  Green  Fuel  Ecdinomizer  Company                           ^^H 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

Allis-Qia.lrners  Company                                                 ^^H 

National  Brake  and  Electric  Company                          <       ^^^ 

NewaieKj  N.  J,, 

Baker  and  Company.  Incorporated                                                 J 

^^^L 

The  C.  W,  Lee  Company                                                 ^^M 

^^^f 

Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Company                           ^^H 

V           New  Britain,  Conm 

..T.  H.  Brady                                                                            ^M 

H            Newburyfokt,  MASS..,C]iase'Shawiiiut  Company                                               ^^| 

H            New  YoitK  City, 

Alberger  Condenser  Company                                         ^^H 

^^^m 

American  Diesel  Engine  Company                                        ^^^| 

^^^k 

American  Vibrator  Company                                                   ^^^| 

^^^^^K 

American  Vitrified  Conduit  Company                              ^^m 

^^^^^H 

Association    of   Lkensed    Manufacturers   of    Incan-          J 

^^^^^H 

descent  Lanips                                                              ^^H 

^^^^^H 

Atlantic  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Company                 ^^H 

^^^^^H 

Beck  Fkming  Lamp  Company                                       ^^H 

^^^^^H  ' 

Bryan-Marsh  Company                                                        ^^^| 

^^^^^^M 

Converse  D.  Marsli                                                              ^^H 

^^^^^m 

De  La  Vergne  Machine  Company                                      ^^H 

^^^^^H 

Electrical  Review  Publishing  Company                            ^^H 

^^^^^^1 

Electrical   Testing  Laboratories                                         ^^H 

^^^^^H 

Ford,  Qacon  and  Davis                                                        ^^H 

^^^^^H 

Franklin  IL  KalbJIeisch  Company                                      ^^H 

^^^^^H 

General  Electric  Company                                               ^^H 

^^^^^M 

General  Storage  Battery  Company                                          J 

^^^^^H 

Gould  Storage  Battery  Company                                           ^^^| 

^^^^^H 

H.  B.  Camp  Company                                                                ^^H 

^^^^^H 

Holophane  Glass  Company                                                       ^^H 

^^^^^H 

Hu^o  Keistiiger                                                                ^^H 

^^^^^H 

H.  W.  Jolui^-Manvillc  Company                                        ^^| 

^^^^^H 

fVumirraling  Enginefririg  Publishing  Company               ^H 

^^^^^H 

India  Rubber  and  Gutta  Pcrclia  Insulating  Company 

^^^^^B 

Jeremiah  J.  Kennedy 

^^^^^H 

J.  G.  White  and  Company 

^^^^^H 

J.  Henry  Hallberg 

^^^^^y 

John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company 

L 

McGraw  Pyblishing  Company 
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New  York  City, 


NuGAttA  Falls,  N.Y 
Onstoa,  N.  Y, 
Orangeburg,  N.  Y., 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 


PtTTSBURGH,  Pa., 


PtTTSFiELD,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I., 


St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Springfisui,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y., 


Michaelis  and  Ellsworth 
National  Conduit  and  Cable  Company 
National  Metal  Moulding  Company 
New  York  Insulated  Wire  Company 
Otis  Elevator  Company 
Power  and  Mining  Machinery  Company 
Rossiter,  MacGovem  and  Company 
Sanderson  and  Porter 
Sawyer-Man  Electric  Company 
Southern  Exchange  Company 
Spraguc  Electric  Company 
Standard  Vitrified  Conduit  Company 
The  Central  Station 
The  Dale  Company 
The  Electrical  Age 
The  Excello  Arc  Lamp  Company 
The  Okonite  Company,  Limited 
The  Phoenix  Glass  Company 
The  Standard  Paint  Company 
Tipless  Lamp  Company 
,,Niagara  Tachometer  Instrument  Company 
Oneida  Community,  Limited 
The  Fibre  Conduit  Company 
Alfred  F.  Moorp 
American  Instrument  Company 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Company 
James  H.  Dawes 
The    Philadelphia     Electrical    and    Manufacturing 

Company 
The  Shelby  Electric  Company 
Doublcday-Hill  Electric  Company 
Nernst  Lamp  Company 
Pittsburgh  Transformer  Company 
Standard  Underground  Cable  Company 
The  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Company 
The  Westinghouse  Machine  Company 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 
Stanley-G.  I.  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 
American  Electrical  Works 
D.  and  W.  Fuse  Company 
New  England  Butt  Company 
Columbia  Incandescent  Lamp  Company 
The  Emerson  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 
The  Wcsco  Supply  Company 
Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 
Munder  Electrical  Works 
Sangamo  Electric  Company 
Pass  and  Scvmoiir 
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Toronto,  Ontario,  _    .    .  ,   -  _    , 

-.  >  Roderick  T.  Parke 

Canada,  I 

Tbenton,  N.  J.,  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Frank  G.  Scofield 

Wakren,  Ohio,  New  York  and  Ohio  Company 

W.  New  Brighton,  )  f,  ■,„  tt    »  ^ 

-.    -.  yc.  W.  Hunt  Company 

w.    I.,  i 

Worcester,  Mass.,  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS-CLASS  E 


Abell,  A.  H.,  Stanley-G.  I.  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Addison,  Dr.  Thomas,  General  Electric  Company.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Babson,  A.  D.,  General  Electric  Company,  New  York  City. 

Barbour,  F.  F.,  General  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Barr,  J.  M.,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

Bates,  F.  C,  General  Electric  Company,  New  York  City. 

Behrend,  B.  A.,  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Beran,  T.,  General  Electric  Company,  New  York  City. 

Bogen,  L.  E.,  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Boyer,  F.  N.,  General  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Brady,  Paul  T.,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Buckley,  W.  J.,  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Buddy,  H.  C,  General  Electric  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bullen,  D.  R.,  General  Electric  Company.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Burleigh,  Chas.  E.,  General  Electric  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Qark,  Wallace  S.,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Clegg,  William,  Jr.,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Cook,  C.  S.,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Davis,  C.  B.,  General  Electric  Company,  Boston.  Mass. 

Davis,  H.  P.,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Doran,  W.  S.,  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ellsworth,  Jas.  D.,  Michaelis  and  Ellsworth,  New  York  City. 

Emmet,  W.  L.  R.,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y, 

Emmons,  E.  E.,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Feicht,  R.  S..  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Felton,  J.  P.,  General  Electric  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fish,  W.  C,  General  Electric  Cotnpany,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

Foster,  G.  B..  Allis-Chalmcrs  Company,  Chicago.  III. 

Fowler,  W.  F.,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Gale,  F.  H.,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Gaylord,  T,  P.,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago,  111. 

Gibson,  John  J.,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gilbert,  E.  E.,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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Giles.,  A.  F.,  General  Electric  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Gordon.  J.  R„  We^tinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Griffin,  G.  B.,  Westlnghouse  Eledric  and  Manufacturing  Company.  Pirts- 
biifgh.  Pa, 

GrifEn,  General  Eugene,  General  El«trii;  Company,  Ntw  York  City. 

Hale,  General  Irving,  General  Electric  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 

Hal!,  D,  Allis-ChalmerK  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Harris,   Max,   Ncmst  Lamp   Company,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Harvej',  L.  M.,  AJIis-Chalmcrs  Company.  Milwaukee,  Wt^. 

Haskins,  C,  D-,  General  Electric  Company.  Schenectady,  N,  Y. 

Hillman.  H,  W„  General  Electric  Company,  SthentCtady,  N.  Y. 

Houck,  H.  C,  General  Electric  Company,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Humphrey,  C  B.,  Westioghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Piitsbur^h,  Pa. 

Hunting,  F.  S.,  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Jeffrey,  J.  R.,  Allis-Charmers  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Johann.  Charles  S,,  Westinghouse  Machine  Company^  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Knox,  King  H,  Allis-Chalmers  Compa,ny,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Laramc.  B.  G.,  Wcstinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Lovejoy,  J.  R.,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y, 

Macbeth.  W.   N,,  The  Sfielby  Electric  Company,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Man^ti,  D.  R,  Westinghouse  Electtic  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

Miller,  M,  C,  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mullen,  E.  D.,  General  Electric  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nicholson,  S.  L.,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Nordstrum.  L.  D.,  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Wnrks,  Fori  Wayne,  Ind, 

Page,  A.  D.,  General  Electric  Company,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Panteleoni,  G.,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

Pardee,  E.  T.,  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pevear,  J.  D.,  General  Electric  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pulver,  G   W.,  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Randall,  F.  C,  Allis-Chalmers  Company,.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Randall,  K.  C,  Westinghouse  Eledric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Hicc,  Calvin  W..  General  Electric  Company^  New  York  City. 

Rice,  E.  W.,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Rice,  R.  H.,  General  Electric  Company,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

Roberts.  E.  R.,  Nernsl  Lamp  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Rtigg,  W.  S.,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Scott,  Chas.  F.,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Scribncr,  J.,  General  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Sem,  A.  A.,  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Steinmetz,  C  P.,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Stone,  C  W.,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Stranahan,  O.  A.,  AUis- Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Strauss,  M.  A.,  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sunny,  B.  E.,  General  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Taylor,  Frank  H.,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Thompson,  G.  L.,  General  Electric  Company,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
Tingtey,  E.  M.,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Vaughen,  F.  G.,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Wagoner,  P.  D.,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Warner,  R.  L.,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Whiteside,  A.  H.,  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Whiteside,  W.  H.,  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wller,  James  R.,  Standard  Underground  Cable  Company,  Chicago,  III- 
^llcooc,  Francis  W.,  General  Electric  Company,  Harrison,  N.  J. 
Wirt,  H.  C,  General  Electric  Company,  Bryantville,  Mass. 
Wood.  James  J.,  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Officers 

Wm.  H.  Blood,  Jr.  President 

Arthur  Williams  First  Vice-President 

Dudley  Farrand  Second  Vice-President 

W.  C.  L.  Eglin  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

H.  Billings  Asst.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Geo.  F.  Porter  Master  of  Transportation 

Executive  Committee 

Elected  at  the  Twent>'-sixth  to  serve  until  the-  close  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  Convention. 

Louis  A.  Ferguson  Harry  Bottomley 

Alex   Dow 

Elected  at  the  Twenty-seventh  to  serve  until  the  close  of  the 
Thirtieth  Convention. 

Samuel  Scovil  A.  J.  DeCamp 

W.  F.  White 

Elected  at  the  Twenty-eighth  to  serve  until  the  close  of  the 
Thirty-first  Convention. 

Charles  L.  Edgar  John  Martin 

Frank  W.  Frueauff 


COMMITTEES 

TO  REPORT  TO  THE  TWENTY-NINTH  CONVENTION 


Committee  on  Standard  Rules  for  Electrical  Construction 
and  Operation 

■Ernest  H.  Davis,  Chairman 

Louis  A.  Ferguson  Alex  Dow 

Wm.  Brophy  Samuel  Scovil 

Committee  on  Relations  between  Manufacturers  and 

Central  Stations 

Henry  L.  Doherty,  Chairman 

A.  C.  Dunham  Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Committee  on  Relations  with  Kindred  Organisations 

James  I.  Ayer,  Chairman 

Arthur  Williams  Hexrv  E.  Clifford 

Committee  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Steam  Turbine 

W.  C.  L.  Eglin,  Chairman 
A.  C.  Dunham  W.  E.  Moore 

I.  E.  Moultrop  J.  D.  Andrew 

Committee  on  Present  Methods  of  Protection  from  Lightning 
and  Other  Static  Disturbances 
Alex  Dow,  Chairman 
O.  A.  HoNNOLD  Robert  S.  Stewart 

Committee  on  Rates  and  Costs 

C.  L.  Edgar,  Chairman 
Louis  A.  Ferguson  Frank  W.  Frueauff 

Samuel  Scovil  P.  G.  Gossler 

R.  S.  Hale 

Committee  on  the  Fire  Hazard  of  Electricity 
H.  C.  Wirt,  Chairman 
C.  E.  Skinner  A.  A.  Pope 

Committee  to  Co-operate  with  the  Lamp  Manufacturers 
on  Advertising 
Paul  Spencer,  Chairman 
J.  E.  Montague  J.  F.  Gilchrist 

Committee  on  Public  Policy 
Arthur  VVilliams,  Chairman 
Samuel  Scovil  G.  E.  Tripp 

E.  H.  Davis  Dudley  Farrand 

Editor  of  Progress  T.  Commerford  Martin 

Editor  of  Question  Box  Paul  Lupke 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Tuesday,  June  s,  1906 

MORNING  SESSION,    IO.I5   A.    M. 

1.  Address  of  Mayor  Stoy 

2.  Address  of  President  Blood 

3.  Announcements 

4.  Report — Committee  on  Progress.    T.  Commerford  Martin 

5.  Paper — "Mercury    Arc    Rectifier    System    with    Magnetite 

Lamps  for  Street  Illumination."    By  W.  S.  Barstow 

6.  Paper — ^'The  Flaming  Carbon  Arc  Lamp."     By  Louis  B. 

Marks 

afternoon  session,  2.20  p.  m. 

1.  Report — Committee  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Steam  Tur- 

bine.  W.  C.  L.  Eglin,  Chairman 

2.  Paper — "Mechanical  Refrigeration."    By  John  Meyer 

3.  P,aper — "Fuel  Economy."    By  J.  Henry  Hallberg 

4.  Report — Electric    Heating    and    the    Residence    Customer. 

James  I.  Aver 

5.  Paper — "Line  Construction  for  Overhead  Light  and  Power 

Service."    By  Paul  Spencer 

6.  Discussion  on  Mr.  Marks'  Paper  (concluded) 


MINUTES 

OPENING  OF  THE  CONVENTION 


The  twenty-ninth  convention  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association  was  held  at  Young's  Pier,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June 
5,  6, 7  and  8,  1906.  President  Blood  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  fifteen  minutes  after  ten  o'clock  Tuesday  morning,  June  5, 
and  said : 

Atlantic  City  is  noted  for  two  things — for  its  fine  weather 
and  for  its  hospitality.  We  have  already  seen  what  can  be  done 
for  us  in  the  way  of  fine  weather,  for  we  have  had  days  that 
were  apparently  made  to  order.  We  are  now  about  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  the  place.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you  the  Honorable  F.  P.  Stoy,  the  mayor  of  Atlantic  City. 


ADDRESS  OF  MAYOR  STOY 


Mr.  Chaifntaii,  Ladies  and  Members  of  This  Association: 

1  tieeni  it  a  g:reat  privilege  to  be  with  you  Uits  morning,  and 
I  assure  you  it  is  a  great  pl^sure.  For  many  reasons  we  are 
pleased  to  have  you  with  us  in  convention  here.  cominjcT  as  you 
do  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  when  I  say  we  are  pleased 
I  speak  for  the  resident  people  of  our  city.  Coming  as  you  do 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  you  naturally  have  expected  when 
you  reached  Atljantic  City  to  receive  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
and  a  hearty  welcome,  I  am  here  to-day  to  extend  to  you  that 
hearty  welcome,  but  I  regret  very  much  that  your  number  is  so 
small  at  the  beginning  of  your  meeting.  However,  I  am  advised 
that  in  convention  to-morrow  you  will  number  something  like 
two  thousand  person^. 

I  \\3.nt  to  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome  this  morning  and 
with  it  the  freedom  of  the  city.  It  is  not  expected  that  I  shah 
deliver  to  you  any  lengthy  address.  You  have  the  liberty  of  the 
town,  and  that  seems  to  satisfy  almost  every  convention  that 
cornea  to  our  city. 

To-day  was  the  day  set  for  the  inspection  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. On  account  of  this  convention  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
parties  who  are  making  the  unifomns  are  a  little  behind  in  their 
work,  we  have  decided  to  hold  the  inspection  to-morrow,  so  as 
to  give  the  police  a  chance,  if  they  should  find  you  in  distress 
to-day,  to  direct  you  to  your  right  place.  To-morrow,  at  the  end 
of  the  inspection,  when  your  convention  is  in  full  operation,  we 
shall  give  them  instructions  exactly  what  to  do — stating  to  them 
that  you  have  come  here  to  enjoy  yourselves  and  to  occupy  places 
in  the  city  that  perhaps  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  if 
the  police  had  full  sway.  We  expect  to  give  you  all  the  liberty 
that  can  be  extended  to  you  in  a  city,  and  we  hope  that  in 
addition  to  transacting  the  business  of  your  convention  you  wiU 
find  time  to  indulge  in  some  of  the  diversions  with  which  oxn  city 
abounds ;  and  1  am  glad  to  note  on  your  programme  that  very 
liberal  provision  for  this  has  been  n^de  by  your  committee  on 


arrangements.  I  notice  that  the  ladies  have  a  special  day  for  an 
automobile  ride  into  the  country,  and  I  trust  they  will  enjoy  that 
occasion  very  greatly.  I  want  to  assure  the  ladies  .that  in  their 
absence  good  care  will  be  taken  of  the  men. 

I  trust  that  all  of  those  who  come  to  our  city  during  this 
convention  will  feel  that  they  have  had  extended  to  them  the 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  hope  that  while  you  are  here  to-day  and 
while  you  continue  your  convention  you  will  consider  not  only 
your  present  sojourn  ^at  Atlantic  City  and  enjoy  yourselves  as 
fully  as  you  can,  but  that  when  you  are  selecting  a  place  for  a 
convention  in  the  future  you  will  not  forget  that  Atlantic  City 
stands  with  its  hands  open  to  you  and  that  the  latchstring  always 
hangs  outside. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  detain  you  with  any  further 
remarks.  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  inviting  me  here,  and 
I  tnist  you  will  enjoy  a  pleasant  time  wilJi  us. 

Mr.  Arthur  Williams  (New  York  City):  Mr.  President, 
permit  me  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  association  to  his 
Honor,  the  mayor  of  Atlantic  City,  for  the  compliment  he  has 
paid  us  in  coming  here  this  morning  and  for  the  courtesies  he 
has  extended  to  us  in  his  admirable  address ;  and  to  include  in 
this  vote  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Atlantic  City  for  its 
courtesy  in  the  illumination  of  the  boardwalk,  which,  in  view  of 
the  association's  presence,  began  last  evening.  I  take  great 
pleasure,  Mr.  President,  in  making  this  motion. 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  carried.) 


President  Blood  then  presented  the  following  address: 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  BLOOD 


To  the  Mctubcrs  of  /he  Xatiaiial  Electric  Light  .4ssociatiott: 

Gentlemen — It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  call  to  order 
this,  the  twenty-ninth  convention  of  The  National  Electric  Light 
Association.  To  preside  over  this  dignified  assembly,  composed 
as  it  is  yf  the  leaders  of  the  electric  lighlin^  iiuIusCry.  the  pro- 
gressive manufacturers,  the  enterprising  engineers  and  the  suc- 
cessful salesmen,  is  a  privilege  highly  esteemed  by  your  president. 

Last  year  we  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  West,  and  the 
trip  to  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs  in  special  through  trains 
was  a  feature  of  the  gathering.  This  jear  you  have  come  to  the 
extreme  East,  where  you  may  admire  the  Atlantic  oci:au  with 
its  tempestuous  waves,  and  contrast  its  vastriess  with  the  royal 
splendor  of  the  mountains  you  saw  last  year, 

The  association  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  continued 
growth  and  prosperity.  Two  years  ago.  when  we  niet  in  Boston, 
the  total  membership  was  588.  To-day  we  have  nearly  double 
this  number,  for  we  have  enrolled  1054  members.  The  vigorous 
campaign  for  new  members,  inaugurated  two  years  ago,  has  been 
cnntiinied  in  a  Ie.s.s  expensive  nmnncr  hut  wilii  n]i>st  satisfactory 
results  by  our  efficicni  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  question  of  annual  dues  should  receive  the  prompt  con- 
Btderation  of  iJie  incoming  administration.  It  may  be  expedient 
to  increase  the  fees  of  the  companies  operating  in  the  largest 
cities-  It  is  desirable,  your  pre.sident  licUeves,  to  so  adjust  the 
dues  in  cities  of  10,000  population  or  under  that  companies 
operating  therein  can  not  afford  to  stay  out  of  the  organization. 
Wc  need  the  co-opcralion  of  jtist  such  members,  and  the  affilia- 
tion with  the  stronger  companies,  through  the  association,  will 
enable  them  to  get  information  or  assistance  which  if  operating 
alone  might  be  expensive,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain. 

The  Class  C  members — college  professors — have  received 
the  careful  consideration  of  your  president  during  the  past  year, 


and  as  a  result  of  his  investigfations  he  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mends thai  they  be  treated  as  an  honorary  class,  that  no  fees  be 
exacted  and  that  they  be  admitted  upon  invitation  only,  and  that 
each  case  be  passed  upon  annually  by  the  executive  committee. 
We  desire  the  fellowship  of  many  earnest  educators  for  iheir 
own  sake  and  because  of  the  influence  which  they  have  over  the 
hundreds  of  young  men  they  are  sendinR'  out  each  year  from 
the  tfchnical  schools.  On  the  otlier  hand,  this  association  has 
no  place  for  the  instructor,  with  only  academic  ideas  as  to  cor- 
porate management,  who  in  his  capacity  as  consulting  engineer 
etlfier  iguorantly  or  wilfully  misrepresents  the  facts, 

In  1904.  President  Edg^ar  called  your  attention  to  the  con- 
stnirtion  of  the  Union  Engineering  Building  founded  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  which  was  to  be  built  on  Thirty-ninth  street, 
N'ew  York  City.  This  building  is  now  nearing  completion  and 
your  executive  committee  has  agreed  to  take  quarters  in  it  as 
swn  as  it  is  finished,  which  will  be  within  a  few  months.  The 
present  offices  of  the  association  are  crowded,  and  by  our  removal 
to  this  locatiun  \vc  shall  be  identified  with  that  which  is  sure  to 
bfcoine  the  greatest  centre  of  engineering  life  in  this  c<.>untry.  if 
iiol  in  the  world. 

Our  relations  with  the  Uiulerwfiters  have,  during  the  past 
year,  been  pleasant,  partly  because  there  has  been  no  question  at 
issue  between  us  and  also  because  we  are  becoming  better 
acqitainted  with  each  other.  The  policy  of  having  a  representative 
'if  tlie  ass4iciation  ifevote  the  larger  piirtiofi  of  his  titne  to  insur- 
wee  interests  and  to  settling  differences  between  the  members 
"f  ihe  association  and  the  Underwriters  has  been  approved  by 
the  executive  committee  and  is  now  referred  to  the  incoming 
tesrd  for  early  action. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  call  your  attention  to  a  new  feature  of 
this  meeting,  Tt  has  been  the  custom,  heretofore,  for  the  asso- 
ciation to  wait  for  invitations  before  making  the  choice  of  a  con- 
vttitioiicity.  Early  this  year  the  executive  committee  decided  that 
[>y  making  ils  o^vn  sdectifOi.  r^Uher  than  by  looking  lo  the  local 
company  for  the  financing  of  the  meeting,  the  association  would 
be  more  independent  and  the  holding  of  the  convention  would 
not  he  a  burden  to  any  cit>'. 

For  many  years  the  manufacturing  companies  and  others 
have  had  small  exhibits  in  rooms  scattered  throughout  the  hotels. 
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This  year  we  are  trying  an  experiment  of  having  a  central  exhibi- 
tion hall  and,  from  the  interest  shown  in  it  by  the  mamifacturerj 
and  from  the  attractive  displays  which  they  have  made.  I  think 
we  may  well  call  it  a  success.  A  novel  attraction  of  this  exhibit 
is  the  central -station  advertising  display,  which  tends  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  "business  getting;"  is  one  of  the  important  parts 
of  the  successful  electric  lighting  enterprise. 

The  year  has  shown  a  healthy  growth  of  the  electric  lighting 
business,  but  it  is  not  notable  as  having  given  birth  to  any 
marked  innovation  in  the  physical  part  of  the  business.  The  size 
of  generating  units  continues  to  increase,  distribution  by  high- 
tension  alternating  current  is  becoming  more  and  more  general. 
and  minor  improvements  all  along  the  line  are  extending  the 
utility  of  this  system.  Undeveloped  water-powers,  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  valueless,  are  to-day  being  eagerly  sought  out 
and,  by  means  of  improved  water-wheels  and  high-tension  lines, 
are  being  made  available  for  large  sections  of  the  country.  Gas 
engines,  steam  turbines  and  other  prime  movers  are  receiving 
the  careful  attention  of  enterprising  engineers,  because  we  are 
all  beginning  to  realize,  more  and  more  forcibly  each  year,  that 
the  great  losses  between  the  coal  pile  and  tlie  dynanin  must  be 
cut  down- 
There  has  been  a.  marked  increase  in  centralizing  the  owner- 
ship of  electrical  undertakings.  Tliis  has  beiiiefited  the  com- 
munities served,  by  bringing  to  their  sen'ice  better  managerial 
as  well  as  improved  operating  methods.  This  centralization  is 
causing  electrical  managers  to  look  more  closely  to  their  markets, 
and  to-day  the  company  that  has  not  a  new-business-gettin^^ 
department  is  sadly  behind  the  limes.  ^H 

For  many  years  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  manager's 
time  was  spent  in  trying  to  better  the  physical  condition  of  his 
plant  and  in  reducing  operating  expenses  to  a  minimum.  To-day 
he  is  reaching  out  to  supply  all  possible  demands  and  through 
his  corps  of  trained  solicitors  is  endeavoring  to  load  the  plant 
with  long-hour  users  of  current,  thus  giving  to  the  customer  a  low 
rate,  while  the  company  is  better  enabled  to  make  a  fair  return 
upon  its  investment. 

Allied  with  the  question  of  rates  is  the  problem  of  govern- 
ment supervision  or  regulation.  This  matter  is  demanding  serious 
consideration  at  the  present  time.     Witness  the  Massachusetts 
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Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commission,  >vhich  has  been  in  existence 
several  years,  the  newly-formed  New  York  State  Lighting  Com- 
mission, and  the  bill  just  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
adopting  the  English  automatic  method  of  control  called  "The 
Sliding  Scale  System." 

A  study  of  the  municipal  undertakings  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  constantly  growing  list  of  municipal  failures  in  the  United 
States  shows  that  municipal  ownership  is,  in  fact,  no  longer  as 
popular  as  it  once  was.  Some  agitation,  however,  is  being  kept 
alive  by  the  socialist,  by  the  unscrupulous  political  agitator  and 
by  the  "yellow  journal,"  whose  whole  fabric  is  based  upon  class 
hatred,  whose  teachings  are  that  all  riches  come  through  stealing 
from  the  poor  and  whose  verj'  existence  depends  upon  its  ability 
to  pervert  the  facts  and  to  "fake"  reports  so  as  to  make  interest- 
ing reading  for  that  part  of  the  public  loving  sensation. 

The  proper  treatment  for  the  wilful  perversion  of  public 
opinion  by  the  press  is  a  difficult  problem.  Our  laws  as  to  the 
deliberate  publication  in  newspapers  of  false  and  wilfully  mis- 
leading statements  are  not  sufficiently  severe.  However,  there 
still  remains  a  pojverful  antidote  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  The 
main  support  of  the  newspaper  is  its  income  from  advertising. 
Its  value  as  an  advertising  medium  depends  upon  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  its  circulation,  and  if  those  who  advertise  will 
exercise  a  healthy  discrimination  between  those  journals  whose 
policies  and  performances  are  calculated  to  promote  or  to  destroy 
the  interests  of  their  advertisers,  the  power  for  evil  of  some  of 
them  will  be  reduced. 

A  general  reduction  in  price  for  current  and  a  readjustment 
of  rates  is  constantly  taking  place  all  over  the  country.  Flat 
rates  are  fast  becoming  things  of  the  past,  and  wattmeters,  in 
conjunction  with  various  kinds  of  demand  systems,  are  now 
almost  universally  used.  Although  the  public  has  been  for  years 
trying  to  understand  the  demand  system  of  charging,  it  still 
objects  to  it,  and  there  is  a  feeHng  in  some  quarters  that  we  may 
have  to  return  to  the  straight  meter  rate,  which,  although  admit- 
tedly unjust  and  unfair,  still  has  a  decided  advantage  in  its  sim- 
plicity. 

Along  with  the  general  reduction  in  rates  is  a  lowering  of 
the  charges  for  street  lighting,  and  in  this  connection  let  me 
remind  you  that  the  lower  this  rate  is  the  less  liable  are  you  to  be 
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disturbed  by  municipal  ownership  agitation  or  by  competition  of 
any  kind. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that,  from  time  to  time,  we  see  in 
the  public  press  erratic  and  even  false  assertions  in  regard  to 
electric  lighting  properties.  Public  speakers  also  are  altogether 
too  prone  to  make  unwarranted  statements.  Let  us  be  more 
active,  more  aggressive  to  refute  these  unwarranted  charges,  and 
by  voluntary  publicity  of  the  facts  as  to  our  properties,  by  fair 
rates,  and  by  straightforward  dealings  with  those  in  authority 
and  with  the  public,  show  to  all  people  that  the  electric  lighting 
business  of  the  United  States  is  done  "on  the  square." 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Secretary  Eglin  announced  that  the  following-named  asso- 
ciations had  accepted  invitations  to  send  representatives  to  the 
meeting : 

Ohio  Electric  Light  Association. 

Northwestern  Electrical  Association. 

American  Street  Railway  Association. 

Association  of  Edison  Illuminating  Companies. 

Underwriters'  National  Electrical  Association. 

Kansas  Gas,  Water  and  Electric  Light  Association. 

Canadian  Electrical  Association. 

Underwriters'  Labor|atories. 

National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Southwestern  Electrical  and  Gas  Association. 

The  secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  letters  of  regret 
at  their  inability  to  be  present  from  past-presidents  Weeks, 
Doherty  and  Edgar. 

An  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Illuminating  Engi- 
neering Society  on  June  8  was  read. 
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The  President:  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  regular  pro- 
gramme of  papers.  The  first  business  is  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  progress,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr,  T. 
Commerford  Martin. 

Ms.  Martin:  The  report  of  the  committee  on  progress 
covers  a  gfreat  variety  of  subjects,  included  this  year  under 
seventeen  separate  heads.  I  do  not  know  that  the  paper  contains 
anything-  particularly  new  or  anything  that  you  could  not  have 
acquainted  yourselves  with  had  you  read  the  electrical  journals 
during  the  past  year.  That  I  presume  you  have  done  careftilly 
in  Ihe  intervals  of  central -station  management.  The  chief  i(ein 
of  statistical  interest  is  that  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
our  industry,  showing  that  witiiin  the  past  year  some  600  new 
central  stations  have  gone  into  operation,  a  rate  of  progress  that 
has  not  been  equaled  in  any  year  since  the  electric  light  became 
a  subject  of  commercial  development.  An  increase  of  15  per 
cent  over  1904  would  bring  the  investment  in  our  industry  up 
to  the  magnificent  total  of  $7tx]i,ooOftxx),  a  figure  hardly  equaled 
in  any  other  public  service  development  in  this  coimtr>'  or  any- 
where else.  The  gross  earnings  upon  that  investment  arc  esti- 
mated at  $135,000,000  from  the  sale  of  current  and  the  expenses 
at  $95,000,000.  The  industry  is  thus  shown  to  be  upon  a  fair 
basis  of  profit,  but  is  obviously  not  }'ielding  anything  that  is 
excessive  as  a  return  for  the  investment  and  the  (^re  and  atttn- 
tion  that  are  necessary  for  its  nianag^ement. 

The  report  also  slates  for  the  first  time  that  the  production 
of  electrical  apparatus  in  this  country  for  19O4,  the  latest  figures 
available,  reached  the  enormous  total  of  $i5;'.ooo.ooo.  nearly 
$100,000,000  of  which  was  consumed  in  our  own  branch  of  the 
electrical  industry, 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  call  your  attention  to  the  various 
subjects  treated  in  the  report,  as  you  can  read  the  paper  at  your 
leisure.  The  ref»ort  touches  on  the  newer  forms  of  illumination, 
such  as  the  flaming  arc,  which  your  committee  had  the  honor  of 
bringing  to  your  notice  some  three  years  ago.  Data  are  also 
given  with  regard  to  vapor  lamps,  Nernst  lamps  and  the  newer 
forms  of  incandescent  lamps,  particnlarSy  those  of  the  metallic 
—not  nietalized.  but  the  metal-filament— type.  Several  of  these 
are  enumerated  and  data  given  In  regard  to  them. 

A  rather  interesting  note  is  made  with  regard  to  the  com- 
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bined  pole  lines  in  Los  Angeles.  Some  details  are  g^ven  of  the 
scheme,  but  the  manager  of  the  lighting  system  in  that  city 
advises  me  that,  >yhile  it  is  hoped  to  put  this  system  in  early 
operaticwi,  it  is  not  yet  effective. 

The  report  closes  with  one  or  two  suggestions  with  regard 
to  co-operation  in  respect  to  running  down  accident  swindles, 
which  are  such  a  pest;  also  with  regard  to  watching  the  work 
of  state  associations,  and,  further,  in  regard  to  co-operation  in 
respect  to  the  standardization  of  electrical  apparatus  and  of 
electrical  current  throughout  the  world,  so  that  here  and  in 
Europe,  and  elsewhere,  we  shall  use  apparatus  answering  to  the 
same  description  and  the  same  tests,  and  we  shall  also  all  use 
apparatus  that  is  fitted  to  the  same  voltages  and  to  other  con- 
ditions of  current,  enabling  us  to  carry  around  the  world  the 
apparatus  that  we  have  already  made  effective  upon  our  circuits 
at  home. 

One  more  point,  Mr.  Chairman — you  have  referred  to  the 
work  of  the  committee  with  respect  to  central-station  adver- 
tising. Last  year  your  committee  was  encouraged  to  make  a 
tentative  exhibit  of  central-station  material  at  Denver.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  see  the  attention  that  was  immediately  aroused 
by  that  very  haphazard  and  crude  experiment.  This  year  your 
committee,  with  the  co-operation  ^nd  generous  assistance  of  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  larger  and  smaller  companies,  has  made 
an  exhibit  to  which  it  desires  to  call  your  very  serious  and  earnest 
attention.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  to-day  the  gaze  of  the 
central-station  manager  is  no  longer  turned  inward,  but  is  being 
turned  outward.  He  has  ceased  to  study  and  consider  himself 
alone,  and  is  beginning  to  study  his  patrons  and  customers.  The 
result  of  this  has  been  what  we  can  term  nothing  else  than  the 
renaissance  of  electric  lighting  in  the  United  States.  The  exhibit 
your  committee  is  making  of  central-station  materials,  posters, 
placards,  bulletins,  dodgers,  circulars  and  follow-up  letters,  is, 
all  of  it,  well  worthy  your  attention,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that 
none  of  you  will  go  away  without  giving  that  exhibit  at  least 
as  much  attention  as  you  are  able  to  give  to  any  other. 


The  foUowbg-  is  Mr.  Martin's  report: 
REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON   PROGR 


A  NEW  POINT  OF  DEPARTURE 

The  year  1905  would  appear  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  in  tbe  development  of  electric  light  and  power  in  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  diihcuh  to  detine  tlie  nature  of  the 
change  briefl).  Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  sum  it  up  in  the  statement 
that  the  central  stations  of  the  country,  realizing  the  cumulative 
cflfect  of  the  reductions  in  the  cost  of  producing  and  supplying 
electricity  to  the  public,  had  united  upon  a  commercial  propaganda 
to  sell  the  cheaper  current  thus  rendered  available.  The  gaze  and 
the  study  of  the  manager  were  turned  outward  rather  than  inward. 
For  several  years  previous  a  process  of  consolidation  had  been 
going  on  actively.  In  most  cities  the  service  had  become  unilted 
financially  and  physically  under  one  management.  Elsewhere, 
large  sections  of  individual  states  had  undergone  the  same  cen- 
tralization of  the  sources  of  electrical  supply.  Eeyondl  this,  nu- 
merous plants,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  ill-consiructed, 
poorly  run.  badly  financed,  had  become  subject  to  a  common 
ownership  or  operation  in  highly  competent  hands.  Thus,  while 
technical  changes  and  improvements  did  not  cease,  the  interest 
shifle^l  very  nianifcstiv  from  the  engineering  to  the  commcrcJal 
side  of  the  industry,  and  al  the  present  moment  this  newer  situa- 
tion is  still  developing.  The  central -station  manager  has  within 
the  last  two  years  received  more  advice  as  to  the  sale  of  his 
current  than  he  endured  as  to  its  manufacture  in  the  whole  previ- 
ous twaity.  Probably  no  body  of  men  ever  before  found  them- 
scl\"es  the  subject  from  the  outside  of  so  much  uninvited  instruc- 
tion as  to  how  they  should  run  their  own  business ;  and  it  is 
lULtural  that  they  should  find  themselves  bewildered  by  the  multi- 
tude of  Ihdr  counsellors.  Presently  they  will  discover  that  no 
great  liami  ha*  been  done,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  huge  benefit 
has  spring  from  this  convergence  on  their  field  of  the  experience 
tlcrived  from  salesmanship  in  so  many  other  branches  of  tndtis- 
ir>'.  Lji%ti  has  ere  now  pro\-ed  itseH  a  g«x»d  fettiUxer.  and  earth- 
tltnakrs  affoni  an  excellent  excuse  for  building  anew.  It  may 
be  asserted  without  the  slightest  fear  of  coiUndictiaa  that  the 
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ipc|y&iry  has  been  revivified  by  the  "publicity"  campaign  of  recent 
date,  that  it  has  ceased  to  minister  to  the  comfort  of  the  many 
in  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  million,  and  tliat  it  has 
made  splendid  advances  toward  the  accomplishment  of  its  univer- 
sal purpose  and  potentialities.  The  manifestations  of  this  new 
periocl  have  been  numerous  and  various,  and  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging has  been  the  growth  of  this  association.  Another  has 
been  the  activity  displayed  by  territorial  and  state  associations 
and  the  creation  of  new  ones,  notably  that  in  New  York  State- 
A  third  evidence  has  been  the  interest  displayed  by  the  manufac- 
turers in  fostering-  new  business,  exemplified  by  the  Cooperative 
Elei'trical  Development  Association.  Yet  a  fourth  has  been  the 
devotion  by  the  technical  press  of  a  large  share  of  attention  and 
space  to  what  is  after  all  a  matter  quite  without  lechnJcal  or 
Miginecring  importance,  t'h..  discussions  of  the  art  of  selling  and 
of  winning  the  public  eye  and  ear^n  this  instance  for  electrical 
current  and  apparatus,  though  virtually  all  the  arguments  and 
most  of  tht?  practice  would  apply  to  the  sale  of  beer  or  bt-ef. 
Ii  h  improbable  that  undue  emphasis  can  be  long  maintained  by 
3l!  or  any  one  of  these  agencies,  but  the  present  effect  of  arousing 
energies  that  languished  is  of  tremendous  benefit;  and  an  outlook 
ifial  was  rather  discouraging  during  1903-4  has  brightened  to 
«ich  an  extent  that  only  the  best  auguries  can  be  formed  and 
wit'Crtained  as  to  the  fxiture. 

DOMESTIC  STATISTICS 

It  is  customary  for  your  committee  to  present  in  (his  report 
on  progress  a  few  general  statistics  as  to  tlie  growth  of  the, 
iinlustry  during  the  year.  This  is  always  a  helpful  basis  of 
comparison,  and  in  (he  present  instance  is  very  encouraging-. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  central -station  plants  of  all  kinds 
has  been  maintained  in  step  with  the  growth  in  population  and 
wcakh.  It  was  estimated  in  this  report  last  year  that  there  were 
+20Q  central-station  enterprises.  The  ctirrent  issue  of  the  auchori- 
taiive  Centra!  Station  List  for  the  first  quarter  of  1906  contains 
the  names  of  4S39  plants,  of  which  3732  were  under  private  and 
corporate  management  and  1107  were  municipal.  The  gain  in 
Hx  months  had  been  301  plants,  or  600  for  the  year,  a  very  close 
proof  of  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  and  high  rate  of  increase, 
wiiilf  of  these  new  plants  in  the  first  half  of  ic>o5-6  no  fewer  than 
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48  were  in  Texas,  the  older  states  were  notably  leaders  in  activity. 
Pennsylvania  accounting  for  21  and  New  York  for  18,  Ohio  and 
Michigan  for  t^  each. 

.A.n  increase  of  15  per  cent  over  1904  would  bring  the  invest- 
ment in  distinctive  central- station  plants  up  to  $700,000,000  in 
1905.  The  gjoss  earnings  are  estimated  at  $135,000,000,  expenses 
on  which  at  70  per  cent  would  amount  to  $94,500,000,  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  output  of  current  was  everywhere  mtu-h  larger 
than  ever  before,  bnt  the  rates  obtained  were  frequently  much 
lower  than  ever  before.  Throiig'hoitt  the  whole  country  the  wave 
of  feeling  against  corporations  and  the  "craze"  for  municipal 
ptarts  tHd  much  to  put  companies  on  the  defensive  and  apologetic 
basts,  and  tn  too  many  instances  the  kilovvait-hour  price  was  cut 
In  the  danger  point.  In  fact,  it  is  not  yet  sure  that  all  the  cum- 
panies  which  have  reduced  rates  under  compulsion  or  in  a  weak 
moment  of  panic  can  endure  the  strain.  Time  will  show,  and  it 
can  only  be  hojx'rl  thai  the  temptation  thus  heM  out  to  use  more 
electricity,  supplt-mented  by  llie  vigorous  and  even  desperate  ad- 
vertising campaign,  may  have  helped  to  produce  the  result  of  so 
increasing  sales  on  the  lower  margin  of  profit  that  obligations  And 
fixed  chains  can  be  met  and  a  satisfactor\'  balance  sheet  be  shown. 

The  production  of  apparatus  and  supplies  for  central -station 
circuits  and  isolated  plants  nsay  be  inferred  or  estimated  from 
the  figures  of  1904  just  now  made  public  by  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau.  These  arc  interesting  and  are  the  latest  statistics 
available.  The  total  output  of  all  strictly  electrical  apparatus 
for  that  year  M-as  valued,  at  the  factories  making  it,  at  5157.049.- 
514.  Specific  items  were  as  follows:  15,130  dynamos  of  1.328.- 
243  horse-power,  value  Si  r.o&4.234.  and  $1,7^40,534  of  dynamotors, 
motor-generators,  and  so  forth;  transfonners  worth  54^68.567: 
79^77  motors  of  all  kinds  of  678,910  horse-power  worth  $22.- 
370,626;  storage  batteries  worth  81.977^35;  lighting  carbons 
wi^nh  $14550.971:  arc  lamps  to  the  number  of  kh.757  worth 
S1.574-U2:  fajcandescciil  lamjw  and  parts  worth  58.964065,  of 
which  lamps  over  83,000.000  were  of  16^1  electric  light  fixtures 
m-onh  $3^94.606:  insuUttd  wires  and  cables  worth  $34,519,699- 
tleiU  ic  conduits wy*fth  $2416^5 ;  rh*osuts  and  resistances  valued 
at  $l.j;aB^52 ;  nMasaring  instruments  i*3lued  at  $5,004,763-  These 
Items  ftccoont  for  a  br^  proportion  of  the  total  aod  show  to  what 
an  extTaordbtiy  degree  modena  dectrkal  deielutauent  »  based 
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tilx>n  dynamo  current  as  furnishect  from  power  plants  and  upon 
snch  ag'encies  as  the  motor  and  the  lamp.  The  figures  when 
stiulied  reveal  also  notable  changes  in  branches  of  the  art.  Thus 
the  dynamos  reported,  while  worth  only  $600,000  more  than  those 
of  the  year  1900,  were  nearly  600,000  horse-power  greater  in 
capacity^  showing  how  the  larger  units  have  tended  to  reduce  the 
cost  per  horse-power.  In  arc  lamps  only  1748  were  of  the  open 
type,  whereas  in  1900  some  23,656  were  made;  the  figures  of 
to-day  indicating  that  unless  newer  types  of  it  "make  good"  the 
open  arc  must  soon  disappear  entirely  from  the  field  where  it  once 
reigned  supreme.  The  increase  in  sign  lighting  is  indicated  by 
a  fivefold  increase  111  the  number  of  miniature  and  decorative 
lamps  in  the  four  years. 

FOREIGN  DATA 

An  interesting  basis  of  comparison  is  that  afforded  by  foreign 
countries,  and  of  these  two  have  availahle  statistics,  ti"^,,  England 
and  Germany.  Other  European  nations  do  not  yet  compile  their 
figures  as  to  electric  light  and  power  in  annual  or  convenient 
form,  although  occasionally  eloquent  testimony  as  to  American 
methods  and  results  is  significant  in  the  absence  of  precise  data. 
Thus  Paris  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as  La  Ville  Lumthe,  but  to 
the  .\merican  central-station  e}e  it  is  far  from  justifying  the  ap- 
pellation, A  distinguished  French  journalist  who  visited  the 
I'niled  States  recently  found,  naturally,  much  unloveliness,  hut 
as  to  the  lighting  of  New  York  the  following^  tribute  escaped  him 
almost  involuntarily: 

I  was  at  the  centre  of  the  river.  There  is  no  [wilifrbi  in  ihis  couniry. 
Ni|{hl  fatls  immediately.  Already  ihe  IieIiIS  were  shinirq  on  ctie  New  Yoric 
side.  For  a  Ion;;  time  I  er^zcd  at  the  rows  which  were  tiehtinf^  up  as  if  by 
rnchBRiment  Presenily  a  maRrSficent  sight  Spread  ilSelf  out  before  my 
eyes.  And  th»s  was  the  firsc  senstiiion  of  true  beauty  thai  I  had  found  in 
America,  but  &■:>  powerful  and  sd  i^randlcisc  i  On  my  left  [he  whol't  town  fs  Mt 
up.  NiRhi  has  suppressed  the  architeciure  ;  one  see*  no  loniter  whether  the 
houses  are  Ugly  or  nut.  Only  hundreds,  tliciu'^iiiids,  dne  trighisay  millionii, 
of  linle  squares  of  glass  flitter  fnm  eareti  ic  iky.  Score*  of  r'^wg  a{  lamps 
extend  Side  by  fide  until  lo^'t  (o  ^i^^ht.  The  very  Sn^alles^t  houses,  surpassed 
by  the  larger,  themselves  dominated  by  those  higher  still,  give  one  the 
■mpresBion  of  a  colossal  perspective,  like  a  giant  climbing  toward  rnac- 
cessibie  heights.  One  has  the  vision  of  innumerahle  palaces  m /Hi  !  J'<irit 
iftu  at  nighl  from  the  hfigkti  of  Afnm'martrf  Aai  mt/Airijc  la  t^nifnrf  teitk  l^h  f 
One  -vovAA  say  that  all  the  stars  nf  (he  alEV,  more  Intense,  had  suddenly 
fome  to  proup  themi^elves  svmnieirically  300  yard*  awav.  The  colossal  and 
the  immeasurable  arrive  at  beamy,  a  beauty  which  is  titanic,  crushing  and 
splendid.  And  this  profound  impression  of  beauty  whieh  arises  from  ibe 
vrry  number  of  these  fires,  from  (he  mathematical  order  of  thetT  Itnei, 
imposes  itself  against  every  rule  of  «sthettcism  land  an  ;  It  Is  fore*,  incal- 
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cuJaMc  energy,  from  which  there  is  born  a  powerful  aad  precious  emoiion. 
I  rcmaint'd  stupefied  wiih  surprise  and  juy,  and  1  left  wilh  regret,  sorry  to 
ftbdTidon  thia  new  emotion,  which  I  wa&  afraid  ol  losing,  as  though  it  were 
a  dream  which  awaJ^ening  wouJd  chase  away. 

Turning  from  this  tribute  as  to  the  contrast  between  Paris 
and  New  York,  the  figures  for  England  may  be  first  noted  for  the 
year  1905,  They  are  those  of  262  distinct  electrical  supply 
plants,  without  trolley  load,  although  this  is  far  from  doing 
justice  to  the  lighting  end  of  the  art,  as  there  are  also  no  fewer 
than  122  stations  with  both  lighting  and  tramway  load.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  there  are  more  than  double  this  number 
of  Irolley  roads  that  do  a  light  and  power  business  with  an  income 
of  several  million  dollars  a  year.  The  number  of  new  stations 
in  progress  was  small;  largely  accounted  for  by  the  increasing 
number  of  districts  in  which  supply  is  taken  "in  bulk"  from  a 
large  power-house  outside  the  area.  With  regard  to  the  system 
of  distribution  there  is  little  cliange ;  three-wire  direct-current 
at  about  220  and  440  volts  continues  to  hold  sway.  Witli  regard 
to  generating  plant  the  increasing  use  of  the  steam  turbme,  espe- 
cially for  alternators  of  large  size,  is  very  noticeable.  A  few 
have  installed  gas-driven  plants,  but  only  in  connection  with  small 
units.  There  is  an  almost  universal  reduction  in  the  amount  and 
price  paid  for  coal,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  further  perfectiuu 
of  automatic  stoking  appliances  which  enable  the  use  of  cheaper 
qualities  of  coal.  The  steady  reduction  in  the  price  charged  lor 
lighting  supply  has  continued,  but  the  decreased  charge  is  more 
marked  in  the  case  of  suppl}'  for  power  and  heating.  A  number 
of  the  London  companies,  for  example,  supply  energy  for  this 
purpose  at  two  cents  per  kilowatt -hour.  Notwithstanding  the  keen- 
ness of  the  competition  of  gas  lighting,  the  increase  in  electric 
street  lighting  is  well  maintained  and  numerous  Nernst  lamps  have 
been  installed  during  the  year.  The  new  metallic-filament  lamps 
are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  streets,  and  in 
several  places  the  flame  arc  has  been  introduced.  The  connections 
to  the  circuits  show  417,000  kilowatts  of  direct  current,  I32,5cx> 
kilowatts  of  alternating  and  480,400  kilowatts  of  mixed,  a  tutal 
of  1,029.400  kilowatts,  of  which  247,100  kilowatts  are  in  London 
and  783.300  kilowatts  in  the  provinces.  A  motor  load  is  shown  of 
248,900  kilowatts. 

It  would  appear  from  "Garcke's  Manual,"  an  excellent  guide 
to  British  electrical  investment,  that  the  companies  devoting  them- 


selves  to  electric  light  and  power  employ  ?i6o,ooo,ooo  of  capital. 
and  that  the  returns  reported  by  1S7  companies  show  5.57  per 
cent  on  the  ordinary  capital,  5.14  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock 
*nd  4.53  per  cent  on  the  bonded  investment,  or  an  average  of  5. 11 
per  cent    In  addition  there  were  277  municipal  plants  employing 
$177,000,000  of  capital.    An  interesting  comparison  was  recently 
made  public  as  to  the  results  enjoyed  by  the  public  under  this 
T^me  where  the  municipal  ownership  investment  preponderates. 
In  England  there  are  no  cities  of  over  300,000  population  supplied 
by  private  plants,  except  London,  where  the  city  is  divided  into 
districts.     In  cities  of  from   150,000  to  300^000  population,  all 
except  one  are  supplied  by  municipal  plants.    The  figures  in  the 
Movi-ing^  table  show  population,  connected  load  of  private  lamps 
l^cp),  connected  load  of  private  motors  (hp),  number  of  con- 
sumers and  miles  of  main,  from  the  London  Electrician  sheet  for 
1904-5;  kilowatt-hours   sold   to  private  customers  and  averag^e 
price  to  private  customers.    Newcastle,  the  only  one  of  these  towns 
supplied  by  private  enterprise,  was  largely  freed  in  1900  from  the 
tax  involved  by  the  purchase  clause. 
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Freed  from  the  purchase  clause,  private  enterprise  has  given 
uie  bwcst  prices,  (he  municipal  price  averaging  nearly  75  per 
«ni  higher.  In  proportion  to  population  private  enterprise  sup- 
plies nearly  double  the  ^umber  of  consumers  reached  by  the 
•"^t  enterprising  municipality,  and  fully  three  times  as  many 
*s  llie  average  municipality.  Private  enterprise  supplies  nearly 
3s  much  electric  energy  to  motors  as  al!  the  eight  municipalities 
put  tog^ether.     It  is  curious  that  when  every  English  mimicipality 
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has  had  for  twenty-two  years  all  the  advantages  that  the  Newcastle 
company  has  had  for  only  four  years,  not  one  of  them  shows 
as  good  a  record  of  benefit  conferred  upon  the  public. 

Germany  is  the  next,  and.  indeed,  only  other  European  ODun- 
try  presenting  authentic  statistics  of  value  in  this  countr)-,  and 
the  figures  available  date  to  April  i,  1905.  when  there  were 
1 1 75  plants  in  operation  and  540  in  process  of  construction,  if 
tlie  reports  be  true,  although  that  seems  an  almost  incredible 
proportion  between  old  and  new  enterprises  for  a  single  year. 
Since  that  time  one-third  of  the  projected  plants  are  saidi  lo 
have  gone  into  operation,  making  the  present  number  about 
1500.  The  development  of  German  central  stations  in  the  Uss 
10  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Of  the  1 175  stations  in  operation  on  April  i,  1905,  there  were 
929  using  direct  current  with  accumulators  with  a  total  capacity 
of  313,058  kilowatts.    The  direct-current  system  without  accumu- 
lators was  used  by  44  plants ;  their  total  capacity  was  only  2960 
kilowatts.     Single-phase  and  two-phase  alternating-current  sys- 
tems were  used  in  43  stations  of  together  39,178  kilowatts;  three* 
phase  current  in  75  stations  of  together  89.306  kilowatts;  tb« 
monncydic  systems  in  two  stations  with  1182  kilowatts;  the  cotn- 
bined   three-phase  and  direct-current   system   was   used  in  60 
stations  of  170,536  kilowatts,  while  the  combined  single-plias* 
or  two-phase  alternating -current  and  direct-current  system  w^^ 
used  in  16  stations  of  together  9650  kilowatts.    The  total  capacity 
of  the  1175  stations  was  625,870  kilowatts:  these  plants  were  1*^ 
cated  in  1133  different  localities.  More, than  one-half,  namely,  53*^^ 
stations,  use  steam,  and  their  capacity  (411,716  kilowatts)  is  foU*"' 
fifths  of  the  total  capacity  of  all  central  stations,  if  accumulators 
are  not  included  in  the  capacity  figure.  There  are  T2S  water-pov**^ 
stations  with  a  total  capacity  of  15,582  kilowatts.     Gas  pow^^' 


is  used  in  1^4  stations  with  11,120  kilowatts.     Both  water  and 
steam  power  is  used  in  219  stations  of  61,692  kilowatts;  both 
water  and  g^s  power  in  18  st^itions  of  1573  kilowatts;  both  steam 
and  gas  in  20  stations  of  5167  kilowatts.    The  nuniber  of  incan- 
descent lamps  connected  on  April  i,  1905,  and  reduced  to  50-walt 
lamps  was  6,301.718;  the  number  of  JO-ampere  arc  lamps  was 
121.912,  the  capacity  of  all  motors  was  310.428  horse-power.  The 
total  connections,  reduced  to  50-watt  incandescent  lamps,  repre- 
sented 13,108.542  incandescent  lamps,  or  655,427  kilowatts.    The 
number  of  electricity  meters  in  use  was  269,722.    It  appears  that 
the  flat  rale  with  discounts  is  used  in  a  majority  of  cases.    As 
a  typical  example  the  central  station  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  may  be 
:tictUioned»  which  charges  for  energy  for  lamps  1375  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  the  first  250  hours  and  6.25  cents  for  every  fur- 
ther kilowatt-hour.     For  motors  the  following  rates  are  used: 
During  the  day  for  the  first  5000  kilowatt-hours  375  cents  is 
charged  per  kilowatt-hour,  3  cents  for  the  next  5000  kilowatt- 
hinirs,  2,S  cents  for  the  next  10,000,  2  cents  for  the  next  20,000 
and  1,5   cents   for   every   kilowatt-hour   above   that.      For   the 
evening  hours  the  following  motor  rates  are  charged:    If  up  to 
lQ,ooo  kilowatt -hours  are  used  daily,  7.5  cents  are  charged  per 
Wlowatl-hour ;  6.25  cents  between    10,000  and  20,000,   5   cents 
klween  20,000  and  40,000,  4  cents  between  40,000  and  80,000, 
35  cents  between  80,000  and  150,000,  3. 25  cents  between  150.000 
aiirl  200,000,  and  3  cents  for  every  kilowatt-hour  above  that.     In 
a*idition  to  this  rate  of  charging,  which  is  most  generally  used 
'1  Germany,  the  double  rate  and  the  maximum  demand  are  used 
'n  a  large  number  of  works,  while  quite  a  number  of  plants — 
md  not  only  small  ones — supply  energy  on  a  general  flat  rate- 
In  1905  there  were  53  central  stations  with  a  capacity  of  more 
'flan  2000  kilow"itts,  their  aggregate  capacity  being  330,203  kilo- 
watts.   These  53  plants  are  located  in  40  cities.    The  five  largest 
'fi-Mhe  Berlin  Electricity  Works  (three-phase  and  direct  current, 
'A'ith  accumulators).  91,971  kilowatts;  Berlin  Moabit  (three-phase 
3iifl  direct  current,  with  accumulators),  30,078  kilowatts;  Berlin 
Oberspree  (three-phase  and  direct  current,  with  accumulators), 
27,131  kilowatts,  and  Rheinfelden,  which  is  the  largest  German 
^l!l•(irwIect^ic  station  (three-phase  and  direct  current,  with  accu- 
mulators). 1 449 1  kilowatts. 

The  Berlin  o^tral-station  enterprise  compares  favorably  with 
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any  American  system,  particularly  as  to  development  on  other  Chan 
lig'hting  lines.  On  June  30,  1905,  12,549  electric  motors  with 
ati  ngprcgate  capacity  of  40,912  horse-power  were  connected  to 
tlic  mains.  They  were  used  for  the  foHowing  purposes:  Ven- 
tilators, 1868  motors  (601  horse-power)  ;  presses,  173.0  (5005 
horse-power) ;  metal-worker  shops.  1775  (7551  horse-power) ; 
elevators,  1698  (9704  horse-power)  ;  wood-worker  shops,  1241 
(4751  horse-power);  butchers,  678  (3394  horse-power) ;  grind- 
ing and  polishing  machines,  376  (1390  horse-power)  ;  paper  cut- 
tcrs,  369  (1140  horse-power);  pumps,  252  (906  horse-power); 
sewing  machines.  229  {201  horse-power)  ;  cloth  cutters,  194  (140 
horse-power)  ;  laundries,  230  (672  horse-power")  ;  spooling  ma- 
chines, 96  (274  horse-power);  leather-worker  shops,  11 1  (417 
horse-power) ;  electroplating  shops,  75  (239  horse-power)  ;  for 
driving  dynamos,  76  (8og  horsc-powerl  ;  for  grinding  and  roast- 
ing coffee.  78  (i^^  horse-power) ;  for  cleaning  hats,  27  (.74  horse- 
jxiwer)  ;  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  1446  (3491  horse-power). 
For  the  year  1904-5  tJiere  was  an  increase  of  1937  electric  motors 
having  a  total  capacity  of  6132  horse-power. 

The  financial  results  of  German  operation  are  not  very  clearly 
obtainable,  but  appear  to  be  set  forth  in  an  analysis  by  Dr.  Hoppe 
for  last  year  in  the  following  table:  _^ 
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II  would  be  jttstifiabk  to  rernvk  that  neither  in  the  Unite 
Statrs  m^r  Grmiany  nor  England  does  the  central-station  industi 
ytt  prvtvT.  except  in  indix'tduxl  cases,  to  be  very  profitable. 
polmtiUily  ts  there,  but  it  is,  undeveloped  amd  will  probata! 
mrutin  so  until  the  weight  or  direction  of  eSort  is  shifted  and 
lKco«»es  rather  a  daylight  business  thin  one  xaerely  for  a  f* 
dark  hours  nightijr. 
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KEW  CENTRAL-STATION  WORK 

The  centra  I -Station  practice  followed  in  America  during  the 
past  year  has  been  conservative  as  to  power-plant  design,  although 
experimental  and  revolutionary  as  to  lighting  apparatus  on  !)ie 
circuits.  It  nmy  be  doubted  if  any  member  company  can  be 
cited  as  offering  a  novelty  in  its  power-house  design  and  con- 
struction. Indeed,  the  most  startling  novelty  in  this  direction  is 
the  criticism  made  by  the  well-known  English  engineer,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Merz,  to  your  committee,  that  American  central  stations,  espc- 
ciall}'  such  as  those  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago,  were  far 
too  solid  and  "architectural,"  and  did  not  admit  of  flexibility  or 
extension  and  modification  as  to  size  and  style  of  equipnienl. 
When  an  Englishman  objects  mildly  to  Yankee  work  on  account 
of  its  stability  and  pretensions  to  beauty,  it  would  seem  that  some 
prejudices  on  the  score  of  the  fragility  and  insecurity  of  con- 
struction on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  outlived  or  have 
become  outworn.  No  sweeter  eulogy  could  fall  on  American  L-ars 
than  this  criticism,  but  as  one  looks  the  country  over  and  sees  the 
numerous  ramshackle  plants^  the  unkempt  circuits,  the  disrepu- 
table pole  lines  and  the  dusty  lamps,  it  is  realized  that  a  long 
exposure  would  be  less  pleasing  than  was  a  "quick-shntter"  effect. 

The  New  York  Edison.  Company  is  locating  a  huge  new 
Waterside  No.  2  right  alongside  No.  i  on  the  East  river  with 
a  capacity  30  per  cent  greater  than  its  predecessor.  The  next  and 
lliird  big  plant  in  this  system  will  be  far  to  the  north,  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  city  being  wholly  in  that  direction,  but  it  might 
have  seemed  logical  and  preferable  to  erect  No.  3  on  the  North 
river,  on  the  west  shore  of  Manhattan,  so  that  no  trouble  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  city  or  vice  versa  could  possibly  paralyze 
the  whole  system.  But  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  whole 
present  huge  capacity  is  virtuaHy  bunched  at  one  point,  thus 
realizing  Mark  Twain's  injunction,  "Put  all  your  eggs  in  one 
basket,  and  watch  that  basket."  The  management  decided  that 
there  was  no  advantage  to  be  gained  in  the  selection  of  a  site 
for  No.  2  far  removed  from  No.  i,  while  a  close  juxtaposition 
wotdd  secure  many  advantages  from  interconnection  and  the 
utilization  of  apparatus  both  on  the  electrical  and  on  the  steam 
end.  Apparently,  unified  supervision  counted  for  as  much  as 
anything  else.  The  new  plant  is  laid  out  for  ten  steam  turbine 
generating  equipments  of  seven  to  eight  thousand  kiloivatt  capac- 


ity  each,  thus  giving  a  total  of  over  100,000  horse-power  with  a 
50  per  cent  overloail  capacity  of  o^'er  150.000  horse-power;  and 
the  initial  plant  consists  of  four  such  units,  two  vertical  and  two 
horizontal.  The  maximum  peak  load  the  coming^  December  will 
be  above  60,000  kilowatts,  and  the  connected  load  last  August 
was  nearly  3,500,000  in  16-cp  equivalents,  Snch  figures  give  a 
rough  idea  of  the  magnitude  possible  to  a  modern  central-station 
enterprise  and  of  the  plant  and  investment  required.  No.  I 
Waterside  was,  it  may  be  noted,  laid  out  only  a  few  years  ago  for 
reciprocating  engines,  but  has  one  or  two  turbines;  while  the  new 
No.  2  is  wholly  of  the  turbine  type  of  generating  outfit.  ^M 

A  notable  development  in  the  generation  of  current  ha^" 
been  the  resort  in  San  Francisco  to  very  large  gas  engines  by  the 
California  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation,  referred  io  briery  in  last 
year's  report.  These  three  4000-kw  "Snow"  engines,  connected  to 
Crocker- Wheeler  generators,  have  the  following  dimensions: 
Length  over  all,  70  feet :  width  over  all.  34  feet ;  weight  of  heaviest 
casting,  60  tons;  diameters  of  cylinders,  42  inches:  length  of 
stroke.  60  inches;  main  journals,  30  inches;  diameter,  54  inches 
long :  main  cross-head  gibs.  27  inches  wide.  54  inches  long ;  diame- 
ter of  centre  of  shaft,  38  inches;  weight  of  flywheel,  130,000 
pounds;  total  weight  of  engine,  flywheel  and  generator,  1,200.00a 
pounds.  In  general  design  and  detail  they  resemble  moflern 
high-grade,  massive  American  steam  engines.  They  are  horizon- 
tal, twin  tandem,  double-acting  four-cyclet  giving  two  impulses 
to  each  crank  per  revolution.  Any  cylinder  head  can  be  removed 
by  simply  disconnecting  a  jacket  water  supply  pipe  and  removing 
the  nuts  holding  the  head  to  the  cylinder.  All  working  parts  are 
above  the  engine-room  floor.  The  water  supply,  gas,  air  inlet 
and  exhaust  pipes  are  hetow  the  floor,  and  these  are  arranged 
so  that  they  can  be  trenched.  All  the  main  parts  have  their 
proper  relative  positions  positively  and  permanently  fixed  by 
male  and  female  centering  fits  of  large  diameter,  thus  prac- 
tically ensuring  self -alignment.  Lubrication  of  the  cylinders  is 
effected  by  spreading  and  by  leading  four  oil  feeds  from  indi- 
vidual oil  pumps  to  each  cylinder.  The  oil  is  fed  to  the  cylinder 
on  the  inhalation  stroke  and  is  spread  on  the  compression  stroke. 
The  lubrication  of  the  journals  is  effected  by  means  of  a  positive 
feed  lubricator.  Each  oil  feed  is  carried  to  the  part  to  be  lubri- 
cated by  small  tubing  from  a  multiple  feed  oiler  containing  a 
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small  oil  pump  for  each  feed  led  therefrom.  The  feed  to  each 
part  is  positive  and  can  be  adjusted  to  give  a  fixed  supply  of  oil 
per  revolution  of  the  engine.  When  the  engine  stops  the  oil 
feed  stops,  and  when  the  engine  starts  the  oil  feed  also  starts. 
Inlet  vsive3,  mixers  and  cut-off  valves  are  so  designed  that 
gasolene  can  be  injected  to  the  surface  necessary  to  be  cleaned, 
rendering  the  dislodgment  of  any  deposit  an  easy  matter  without 
removing  the  parts.  The  pistons  are  carried  by  crossheads,  thus 
reducing  materially  the  weight  carried  on  the  bore  of  the  cylin- 
ders. By  the  use  of  three  crossheads  the  main,  intermediate 
and  outboard,  proper  alignment  of  the  pistons  is  possible,  it  is 
said,  after  years  of  service.  Close  regulation  mechanically  and 
electrically  is  expected. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Patchell,  chief  engineer  of  the  Charing  Cross 
Company,  of  London,  who  visited  this  country  last  year,  is  sponsor 
for  a  very  interesting  station  described  recently  by  him  before 
the  British  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  It  is  not  a  small 
plant  at  all,  being  of  i6,QOO-kilowatt  capacity,  but  the  three-phase 
generators  are  designed  to  deliver  10,000  volts  directly  without 
transformers.  The  energy  from  the  generators  is  transmitted 
by  underground  cables  to  substations,  main  transformers  have 
been  eliminated,  and  the  10,000-volt  current  is  fed  directly  to 
motors  direct-connected  to  the  direct-current  generators,  syn- 
chronous motors  being  employed  for  the  purpose,  chiefly,  with 
one  or  two  induction  motor  sets  also  in  each  substation.  There 
are  four  substations.  All  the  motors  take  the  full  pressure  of 
'0,000  volts,  with  a  uniform  motor  size  of  500  horse-power. 

In  connection  with  power-house  work,  it  deserves  note  that 
■^sfore  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  Janu- 
ary Mr.  H.  G.  Stott  read  a  striking  paper  on  power  plant  econom- 
'cs,  giving  a  complete  analysis  of  the  losses  in  a  power  plant 
from  the  coal  to  the  'bus-bars.  The  accompanying  table  shows 
the  results  obtained  from  such  an  analysis  of  the  losses  in  a 
y^r's  operation  of  the  great  Interboroufrh  plant  under  his  direc- 
t'on  as  superintertdent  of  motive  power,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
plants  in  existence  to-day.  He  showed  that  the  present  type 
Or  power  plant  using  reciprocating  engines  can  be  improved  in 
^ciency  as  follows:  Reduction  in  stack  losses,  12  per  cent; 
Reduction  in  boiler  radiation  and  leakage,  5  per  cent ;  reduction 
'"  engine  losses  by  the  use  of  superheat,  6  per  cent.    Thus  the 
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net  increase  of  thermal  efficiency  of  the  entire  plant  would  be 
4.]^  per  cent,  increasing  the  total  thermal  efficiency  from  10.3 
per  cent  to  14.44  P'^''  cent.  He  also  presented  curves  to  sitow 
that  the  best  economy  on  dry  saturated  steam  with  steam  turbines 
is  practically  equal  to  that  of  the  reciprocating;  engine,  and  lliat 
200  degrees  superheat  reduces  the  steam  consumption  13.5  per 
cent.  The  shape  of  the  specific  consumption  curve,  however,  h 
much  flatter  than  that  of  the  rectprocating  engirye^  so  that  the  atl- 
day  efficiency  of  the  turho  unit  would  be  considerably  better 
than  that  of  the  reciprocating  etiR^ine.  with  the  other  great  advan- 
tag-e  of  costing"  approximately  33  per  cent  less  for  the  combined 
steam  motor  and  electric  generator.  The  expansion  is  relatively 
more  nearly  adiabatic  in  the  low-pressure  stage  of  the  turbine 
than  in  tlic  Inw-pressure  cylinder  of  the  engine,  so  that  it  has 
been  proposed  that  the  reciprocatin(T  engine  should  be  run  higli- 
pressure  where  relatively  it  is  more  efficient  than  the  t^teanj  tur- 
bine, utilizing^  the  turbine  for  the  low-pressure  part  of  the  cycle- 
In  other  wordSf  each  should  be  used  where  It  is  most  efficient. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  AVBKAGK  LOSSES  IN  THE  CONVERSION  OF  ONE  POUND 
OF  COAL  INTO  ELECTRICITV 

B.  T.  U,      P«  Cent      B.  T.  V.     Per  C. 

1.  B.  1. 11.  per  pound  ol  coal  •U^Iled... 4.1151  eud.d 

t,  Lo!i9  in  a,s1)(.-& ^ta  1,4 

3.  Losf.  lo  Slack: ^ 3i*t*  11.7  I 

4.  Lo»H  io  hoilcr  rudiatKin  atid  lenlcage iiiS'  S-O 

5.  Rcturniwl  hy  f tcd-wjitrr  hiMtcr  .-    ,. 411  3.1 

6.  Rcturntd  by  CMnomiicr ,, .,.  flfa  C-h 

7.  Li]»iiinpi}jCfadidtitjn jB  a.  a- 

B.  OeLivered  Co cirtulHtor ~   j>3  i.$ 

I).  Diilivcrtd  tp  feed-pump 40]  ''tit 

10.  Lo&4m]caKace^''(I  hit'h-pr'»surcdrip«...,.  ij^  i-i 

11.  DclJvL'riei  U>Giiu.LI  fkutLllarica ji  «t,«4 

I  J.  Heat  1112 31  Q.ai 

I).  Lvsi  ill  engine  friciian.. - iir 

It.  ElfcmcalK^.'jesi j6  0.3 

i;.  Engine radiaii-jn  tutsn, al  n.a  1 

1^.  R^jecicd  to  condtntcr, .. , S,i;i4  60, 1 

1;.  TohouacauxJliarics...,.,,. .,.,... >g  u.>u 

i5.ss«  t"^-9  •*'0»  W-Sj 

Delivered  Lo  'bus-har..., 1,4^1  to. 3 

In  discussing  tlie  gas  engine  Mr.  Stott  stated  thai  the  record 
of  operation  of  several  important  installations  of  gas  engines 
in  power  plants  abroad  and  in  this  country  seems  to  indicate  that 
only  one  important  objection  can  be  raised  to  this  prime  mover, 
and  that  Is  that  its  range  of  economical  load  is  practically  limited 
lo  between  50  per  cent  load  and  full  load.  He  suggested  that 
the  combination  of  gas  engines  and  steam  turbines  in  a  single  plant 


offers  possibilities  of  improved  efficiency,  while  at  the  same  time 
remuving  the  onJy  valid  objection  to  the  gas  engint.  A  steam 
turbine  unit  can  easily  he  designed  to  take  care  of  lOO  per  cent 
overload  for  a  few  seconds;  and  as  the  load  fluctuations  in  any 
plant  wilt  probably  not  average  more  than  25  per  cent  with  a 
itiaxiinuni  of  50  per  cent  for  a  few  seconds,  it  would  seem  that 
il  a  plant  were  designed  to  operate  normally  with  50  per  cent  of 
its  capacity  in  gas  engines  and  50  per  cent  in  steam  turbines,  any 
Siictnations  of  load  likely  to  arise  in  practice  could  be  taken  care 
of.  By  utilizing  the  waste  heat  in  the  gas  engines  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  to  make  steam  for  the  turbines,  there  can  be  saved 
approximately  37  per  cent  of  the  total  heat  lost  in  the  gas  engine. 
Mr,  Stott  held  that  an  intemal-combustion  engine  pbnt  in  combi- 
miion  with  a  steanvlurbinc  plant  offers  the  most  attractive  propo- 
sition for  efficiency  and  reliabihty  to-day»  with  the  possibility  of 
producing  the  kilowatt-hour  for  less  than  one-half  its  present  cost 

CENTH.\L.-STATinN   EMPDOYEES 

Equal  in  importance  with  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  in 
central  stations  is  the  eihcicncy  of  the  employees,  and  it  may  be 
qiK-sliLined  whether  all  the  necessary  thought  is  always  given  to 
ilic  training  of  the  stafT,  A  very  interesting  paper  on  the  subject 
was  presented  last  fall  before  the  Association  of  Edison  lUumJ- 
fi^lmg^  Companies  by  JiTr.  \V.  F.  Wells,  now  of  the  Brooklyn. 
thm  of  the  N'ew  York.  Edison  Company,  with  whose  station  force 
it  Jealt,  As  the  great  system  referred  to  increased  in  size  and 
coiDplexity,  and  the  service  from  each  station  became  more  and 
n>ore  interdependent,  it  was  found  necessary  to  broaden  the  or- 
ganization and  to  raise  the  intellectual  standard.  For  operating 
ihcstfam  plant,  the  high-speed  stationary  engineers  and  assistants 
WW?  replaced  by  men  trained  on  the  Atlantic  Hners.  They  learned 
ibl  a  signal  from  the  switchboard  to  start  or  slop  an  engine  was 
Si  imperative  as  an  order  from  the  pilot  house,  and  realized  that, 
wh^  required,  engines  must  be  kept  running  at  all  hazards. 
They  were  accustomed  to  the  operation  of  engines  with  heavy 
parts,  were  self-clependeiit,  and  were  found  capable  of  acting 
protrptly  and  with  good  judgment  when  the  situation  de- 
nia-ntltd  it. 

For  the  electrical  oi->erators  the  proposition  was  enlirelv  dif' 
Krent;ihe  equipment  being  installed  was  of  a  new  tvpe,  the  de- 
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uUa  oi  which  had  not  been  fully  developed,  and  consequentl] 
lh«rc  were  no  men  trained  in  its  manipulation.  Nor  had  anj 
inslruclion  books  been  printed,  describing  the  construction  oi 
llic  apparatus,  or  its  operation  in  connection  with  an  electriciij 
supply  system,  in  a  manner  that  would  be  comprehended  bv  tin 
Mien  best  fitted  to  Operate  it.  Experience  showed  that  the  bes 
men  for  this  service  were  those  who  had  some  mechanical  train- 
ing and  who  possessed  a  technical  knowledge  o£  electrical  appa- 
ratus about  equivalent  to  the  steam  knowledge  required  foi 
licensed  eng^intitrs.  These  men  subniitted  to  the  discipline  ant 
monotony  of  the  position,  became  quickly  acquainted  with  all  the 
details  of  the  system,  and  in  case  of  trouble  quickly  ascertaiiied^™ 
the  cause  and  then  acted  coolly  and  promptly.  Their  intereawB 
in  the  work  is  increased  and  the  men  are  induced  to  study  and 
improve  their  condition  by  promoting-  from  time  to  time  those 
capable  of  filling  positions  of  increased  responsibilit>',  tliis  being 
partially  determined  by  periodical  examination.  As  a  rule,  grad- 
uates from  the  technical  schools  have  been  found  unsatisfactory 
for  this  class  of  work.  As  soon  as  they  had  mastered  the  details 
of  the  position  the  monotony  of  it  would  become  irksome  and  they 
would  secure  employment  elsewhere.  ,^m 

The  method  of  instructing  electrical  operators  varies  witl^l 
their  positions,  which  in  the  New  York  Edison  Company  are 
graded  as  system  operators,  foremen,  regulators,  and  various  as- 
sistants.   With  the  system  operator,  experience  Is  the  teacher,  and 
the  text*books  are  the  toad  curves  and  reports  from  the  entin^| 
system.    The-^e  are  made  the  subject  of  exhaustive  stud\'  and  from 
them  are  deduced  i>lans  of  action  for  ihe  future.    In  order  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  exceptional  emergenctes,  conditions  are  assumed 
and  the  operators  in  all  stations  arc  trained  and  drilled  in  exe- 
cuting a  carefully  prearranged  plan.     As  an  instance,  twice  each 
month  the  steam  engineers  at  the  generating  station  and  the  foro^| 
men  and  electrical  operators  in  all  stalinns  are  drilled  under  the^^ 
direction  of  the  system  operator  in  startinp  engines  and  rotaries 
from  rest,  as  would  have  to  Im*  done  in  case  of  total  shut-down  on 
the  system.    This  drill,  which  consists  in  starling  one  and  addi- 
tional rotaries  in  the  various  substations,  one  and  additional  en- 
gine.i  in  the  generating  station,  and  synchronizing  both  rotaries 
and  engines  at  low  voltage  and  frequency,  has  brought  ont  many 
details,  sue!)  as  method*!  of  alarting  engines,  low-volta«?e  svnchron- 
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izing  devices,  field  excitation  most  suitable  on  generators  and  ro- 
taries,  the  use  of  batteries,  and  so  forth.  By  such  means  the 
men  are  trained  to  think  and  they  also  become  familiar  with  what 
may  be  expected  of  them  in  case  of  serious  disturbance. 

A  man  is  made  a  foreman  only  after  he  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  known  details  of  the  construction,  operation, 
and  repair  of  the  apparatus.  His  instruction,  therefore,  is  on 
the  broad  lines  of  discipline,  methods  of  handling  and  training 
men,  thoroughness  in  investigation  of  trouble  with  apparatus  or 
employees,  and  clearness,  accuracy,  and  conciseness  in  making 
reports.  ,He  must  maintain  a  certain  dignity  with  the  men,  and 
guard  against  familiarity  or  favoritism.  He  should  instruct  the 
men  to  perform  all  operations  and  never  personally  operate  a 
switch  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

For  the  regulators,  assistant  regulators,  switchboardmen, 
brushmen,  and  so  forth,  it  is  customary  to  employ  men  for  the 
lower  grades  and  promote  them  to  better  positions  when  war- 
ranted. Each  man  is  thoroughly  trained  and  drilled  by  the  fore- 
man in  the  operation  of  the  apparatus  under  his  care  and  becomes 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  its  connections  before  he  is  called  upon 
to  work  on  other  apparatus. 

As  the  apparatus  in  the  stations  increased  and  the  connec- 
tions became  more  complicated,  various  methods  were  developed 
m  the  different  stations  for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose.  In 
order  to  avoid  confusion  and  establish  uniformity  it  was  found 
desirable  to  issue  rules  and  instructions  for  the  electrical  opera- 
tors. In  some  cases  it  was  found  possible  to  make  these  rules 
inflexible,  but  in  other  cases  broad  and  general  instructions  were 
issued  as  to  the  methods  to  pursue  under  given  circumstances,  and 
the  man  was  depended  on  to  use  his  judgment.  The  rules  for  all 
employees  handling  high-tension  cables  and  apparatus,  and  de- 
tailed instruction  for  operating  men  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be 
tollowed  in  both  generating  and  substation  in  case  of  serious  dis- 
turbance to  the  system,  have  been  issued  in  booklet  form  to  the 
niwi,  and  their  receipts  taken,  so  that  no  excuse  can  be  given  for 
'piorance.  Loose-leaf  booklets  are  also  available  to  all  the  oper- 
^bngmen  in  the  generating  plant. 


JOINT  OPERATION   OF   POLE   LINES 

\VhiIe  there  is  increasing  and  proper  pressure  for  the  placing 
of  circuits  undergrcjund.  a  very  large  nun^ber  of  overhead  lines 
imist  necessarily  remain,  and  with  the  growing  range  of  electrical 
services,  the  probtem  is  often  encountered  of  increasing  the  cir^fl 
cuits  without  incurring  public  disapproval  of  the  visible  means 
by  which  Supply  is  given.  A  significant  example  of  the  possible 
way  of  dealing  with  the  question  is  furnished  by  the  agreement 
luade  by  the  electrical  companies  of  all  kinds  operating  in  Los 
Angeles  to  consolidate  and  combine  their  po!e  lines,  with  tlie 
result  of  aboHshing  more  than  half  tlie  poles  in  the  city.  Similar 
practice  might,  perhaps,  not  be  allowed  in  other  communities  but 
it  is  at  least  suggestive  of  wliat  can  be  done,  A  clearing  house 
has  been  established  for  the  consolidated  companies  and  an  exteu*^^ 
sive  s\steni  of  regulations  and  business  by-laws  has  been  drawn 
up,  to  which  all  of  the  companies  must  conform  and  enter  into 
contract  for,  just  as  they  would  to  formal  articles  of  incorporation. 
The  clearing  hou5e  is  maintained  in  a  separate  office,  and  ruied 
over  by  a  committee  made  up  of  the  managers  of  the  different 
companies,  that  meets  once  a  week  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
The  committee  has  a  secretary,  or  secretaries,  as  one  or  more  is 
lound  necessary,  who  works  solely  upon  inter-corporation  busi- 
ness, and  to  whom  all  orders,  pole  reports  and  plans  for  change 
are  referred.  There  are  three  main  agreements.  The  first  is  be- 
tween the  lighting  companies  and  the  street  railways,  the  second 
between  the  two  telephone  companies,  and  the  final  between  the 
parties  of  the  first  and  tlie  parlies  of  the  second  part.  The  tele- 
i^ione  companies  go  by  themselves,  and  telephone  wires  are  upon 
telephone  poles  alone.  While  light,  power  and  railway  cables  are 
uiwn  one  side  of  the  highway,  the  telephone  systems  rise  upon  the 
other,  in  combination,  and  thus  the  trolley  wires  find  their  usuaL^ 
suspension. 

One  of  tlie  articles  of  agreement  is  tliis:    "In  combinatic 
of  the  old  lines,  the  cornpanies  will  use  the  system  having  the' 
highest  poles."    This  settles  definitely  one  point— as  to  whose  ]>o]es 
should  come  down,  and  whose  poles  should  stay  up.    All  poles 
in  tlie  combination  are  to  be  neatly  planed,  uniformly  painted  anf^H 
stepped  according  to  the  standard  method.  ^M 

Each  parly  to  the  pact  maintains  his  own  corporate  system  of 
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wiTK,  but  the  company  on  top— a  coveted  position — is  to  maintain 
the  pole.  A  uniform  price  has  been  fixed,  and  will  probably  stand 
at  35  cents  per  foot^  which  all  parties  corning  into  the  combina- 
tion are  to  pa\%  and  thus  general  expenses  are  to  be  shared. 

In  the  matter  of  transmission  Unes,  other  than  the  regular 
lines,  tlie  agreemeiiit  also  contains  a  clause :  "Each  party  owning  a 
transmission  line  on  top  of  the  pole — the  usual  place  for  it — must 
own  two  shares  of  the  pole's  value."  Thus,  if  a  railroad  and  a 
lighting  company  are  on  the  same  pole,  and  the  railroad  has  a 
feeder  running  along  on  top,  the  railway  must  own  two-thirds  of 
ihe  pole's  value.  But  if  another  electric  company  comes  into  the 
combinalion^  the  railroad  will  only  have  to  own  half  the  pole's 
value — still  two  shares  of  it.  Details  are  not  to  hand  as  to  the 
practical  working  of  this  system,  but  it  seems  to  have  decided 
nterits. 

RULES  FUR  WIRING 

At  the  last  meeting,  m  December,  of  the  Underwriters' 
National  Electric  Association,  some  interesting  modifications  and 
reconunendations  were  made  in  regard  to  the  National  Electrical 
Cade.  The  committee  on  double  and  single-pole  switches  reported 
adversely  to  the  suggestion  that  no  single-pole  switches  be  allowed 
and  that  doublc-pole  switches  be  used  in  every  instance.  The 
wmmiittee  on  switches  and  cut-outs  recommended  one  change,  in 
connection  with  switches  designed  for  use  on  Edison  three-wire 
systems,  w'hich  must  hereafter  be  marked  with  both  voltages, 
followed  by  the  ampere  rating,  and  the  words  "three-wire,"  as, 
for  example.  "125-250-voU,  30-anipere,  three-wire."  It  was 
flticidcd  that  the  casings  of  all  transformers  in  central  or  aub- 
^laiioas  iDust  be  perniianently  and  effectively  grounded  through 
confluctors  having  a  carrying  capacity  not  less  than  No.  4  B.  & 
S.  gauge,  except  in  case  of  series  transformers  for  instruments; 
^  committee  was  appointed  with  power  to  provide  rules  relative 
to  these  latter  instrunientH.  Transformer  secondaries  of  distribu- 
tion systems  may  he  grounded  at  the  transformer  or  on  the  indi- 
vidual service,  as  provided  in  the  Code.  When  transformers  feed 
s>Mems  with  a  neutral  wire,  the  neutral  must  also  be  grounded 
3'  least  every  250  feet  for  overhead  systems  and  every  5C0  feet 
"Or  underground  systems,  Mr.  Dow,  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Com- 
pany, cited  cases  in  which  this  rule  would  be  unfair,  and  a  com- 
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mittcc  was  appointed  to  consider  this  point.  The  ^ound  wire 
in  direct-current  iliree-wire  systems  and  alternating-current  sys- 
tems must  licrcJiflcr  never  he  less  than  No.  4  B.  &  S.  gauge.  Over 
specially  iniiammable  stuff  wati^rproof  sockets  must  be  wsed. 

Tin:  rule  providing  that  the  insulation  of  transformers  when 
lic;ite<I  shall  withstand  continuously  for  tive  minutes  a  difference 
of  ptitctitial  of  10,000  volts  alternating"  between  primary  and 
secondary  coils  and  between  the  primary  coils  and  core,  has  been 
cli.-in|iec[  so  that  the  time  now  is  one  minute,  to  agree  with  the 
rule  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  The  sug- 
gestion that  the  rule  for  switches,  cut-outs  and  circuit-breakers 
shoiiUl  be  modified  so  as  to  require  no  protective  devices  on  the 
switch  m  the  neutral  or  three-wire  systems,  and  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  National  Conference  that  '1n  case  of  three-wire  sys- 
tems nilh  j^routid  neutral  a  solid  connection  without  fuse  be  per- 
mitted on  the  neutral  wire,"  were  referred  to  a  special  committee 
for  action.  The  sugfjestion  to  amend  the  rules  so  as  to  allow  the 
use  of  series  incandescent  lamps  was  referred  to  a  committee  that 
was  instructed  to  report  as  soon  as  possible. 

Hereafter  untlcr  the  head  of  "General  Suggestions"  as 
printed  before  the  Code  proper,  will  appear  a  suggestion  urging 
ujMju  arcliitccls  the  necessity  for  providing  properly  for  signaling 
sy-iitcm  wires  in  modem  buildings,  with  suggestions  also  as  to  the 
proper  methods  of  accomplishing  this.  The  suggestion  that  a 
commillee  be  appointed  to  consider  special  rules  for  the  equipment 
of  electric  cranes  was  approved.  No  action  was  taken  on  the 
sttggcstion  that  outlet  boxes  he  required  at  all  outlets,  and  the 
recommendation  that  the  grounding  of  secondaries  be  made  man- 
datory passed  also  without  any  action,  although  the  subject 
remains  "ue  of  general  agitation  and  discussion. 

In  this  connection,  reference  may  properly  be  made  to  the 
report  last  Octol>cr  of  the  committee  on  insurance  of  the  Illinois 
Electrical  Association,  which  st,itcd  that  it  found  upon  investiga- 
tion that  Ihrrr  had  been  no  new  schedules  for  central- station 
risks  for  tpn  years.  The  member  companies  responding  to  an 
inqntn-  on  the  subject  paid  in  premiums  in  the  past  five  years 
$124,105,  and  received  in  paj-menl  for  fire  losses  $3911-  Out  of 
the  QQ  conip.anies.  members  of  the  association.  45  of  those  thftt 
replied  OHricd  insurance  and  30  did  not  The  committee,  armed 
with  these  figures,  went  to  the  insurance  authorities,  with  the 
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result  that  changes  were  in  progress  ny  which  insurance  on  cen- 
tral slaEtons  could,  where  the  buildings  were  of  fairly  modern 
consiniclion,  be  reduced  from  20  lo  60  per  cent.  The  commiittee 
estimated  thai  the  changes  will  save  the  members  from  $60,000 
to  $80,000  in  premiums  during  the  coming  five  years.  The  losses 
on  the  average  risk  in  Illinois  were  stated  to  be  55  per  cent  of  the 
amount  paid  in  premiums,  while  on  tlie  central-station  risks  the 
liroiKirtion  of  losses  to  premiimis  was  ridiculously  small.  Mr. 
Niesg.  of  the  Chicago  Edison  Company,  added  that  his  company 
hatl  sustained  losses  amounting  to  only  two  per  cent  of  the  amount 
paid  in  premiums,  and  part  of  that  loss  was  through  the  spon- 
Unwus  combustion  of  stored  coal  in  the  coal  pile.  The  com- 
mMvQ  was  continued  to  investigate  the  question  of  public  liability 
Mfl  employer's  insurance  during  the  coming  year.  The  Natinnal 
Electric  Light  Association  has  apparently  no  actual  or  active  com- 
minee  on  any  of  these  insurance  questions,  although  a  party  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  National  Electrical  Code. 

OLD  AND  NEW   JLLtlMINANTS 

After  working  for  years  toward  homogeneity  in  its  lighting 
apparatus,  the  central -station  art  is  now  breaking  away  in  a  man- 
nir  almost  spectacular  from  its  standard  arc  and  incandescent 
lamps  based  on  one  member  of  the  great  electrical  trinity— car- 
f>r«n.  copper  and  coal.  The  carbon  point  and  the  carbon  filament 
are  challenged  in  every  direction  and  are  themselves  taking  on 
nfu-  Mructura!  and  chemical  conditions,  so  tliat  tliey  may  well 
be  m  doubt  as  to  their  own  identity.  The  day  of  the  hetero- 
geneous is  upon  us,  and  %vhile  the  transitional  process  may  be 
soniewhat  bewildering,  the  ultimate  benefit  to  the  art  when  the 
newcomers  shall  have  determined  their  permanent  value  or  absence 
of  it.  is  obvious.  It  need  not  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  a  new 
technical  body  has  sprung  into  existence,  the  Illuminating 
^'iRineering  Society,  whose  work  promises  to  be  of  the  most 
useful  character  in  bringing  the  old  illuminants  up  to  a  higher 
^iency  and  in  assisting  to  determine  the  value  of  the  new 
Murces  of  light.  This  young  body  has  started  out  with  a  large 
mtmbership  recruited  quite  considerably  from  this  association, 
3S  well  as  from  the  gas  field,  and  its  papers  and  discussions 
already  pve  excellent  promise.  The  illuminating  engineer  has  an 
"P"i]l  task,  but  he  has  begun  to  prove  that  wasted  lisfht  is  wasted 
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mission  home  to  everT.'body. 

Trealiny  more  specificallj"  the  electrical  part  of  iUuniinationT 
a£  a  public  business,  it  uiay  be  pointed  ou:  thai  gas  competitioi 
has  in  a  way  been  responsible  for  the  outburst  of  activity  amonj 
inventoi'^s  and  central-station  managers.  Gas  has  thus  paid  bac 
with  interest  the  great  stimulus  it  detived  tweiity-hve  years  a^ 
from  the  arc  and  the  incandescent  lamp.  The  adoption  of  niantk 
seconding  the  improvement  in  gas  production,  made  gas  oiu 
more  a  strong  competitor,  while  lately  the  gas  arc  and 
"inverted"  gas  arc  have  pushed  the  electric  even  harder  to  ll 
wall.  In  discussing  j^as  arcs  before  the  Pacific  Gas  Association. 
lately.  Mr,  W.  M.  Kapus  asserted  that  with  the  gas  arc,  at  ch^^ 
present  time,  a  gas  cojiipaiiy  has  great  possibility  of  increasing  it^| 
output,  and  of  obtaining  a  certain  class  of  commercial  patronage 
otherwise  difficult  to  secure.  Among  the  lighting  companies  the 
sale  of  the  gas  arc  was  advocated  chiefly  by  those  dealing 
exclusively  in  the  sale  of  gas,  while  companies  which  operate  com- 
bined gas  and  electric  plants  do  not  lake  so  kindly  to  the  gas 
arc.  Gas  companies  (hat  have  followed  a  melliod  of  free  instal- 
lation and  maintenance  have  met  with  much  success  in  intrc 
ducing  the  gas  arcs.  The  cost  of  a  regular  four-burner  arc  cot 
plete  with  best  grade  of  mantles  is  not  over  $7.50.  This  arc 
can  be  installed  for  the  price  of  $12  and  still  leave  a  margin 
between  the  net  cost  and  the  net  selling  price  to  cover  the  expense 
of  installation  and  a  small  profit  besides.  The  gas  company  does 
not  derive  its  benefit  from  this  small  profit,  however,  but  from 
Ihe  increased  sale  of  gas  which  can  not  be  obtained  unless  gas 
appliances  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  Even  a  reasonable  loss 
on  the  sale  of  the  appliance  if  encountered  in  order  to  create  a 
greater  demand  for  gas  wfH  appear  as  a  verj'  small  percentage 
on  the  cost  per  looo  cubic  feet,  on  Ihe  annual  output,  as  compared 
lo  the  volume  of  new  business  that  can  and  should  be  thus 
obtained.  Mr  KaptTS  asserts  that  experience  with  3000  arcs  has 
shown  that  the  total  cost  for  maintenance  averages  about  25  cents 
per  arc  per  month.  Gas  arcs  constructed  with  a  separate  adjust- 
ment for  each  burner  are  far  niore  satisfactory  than  those  equipped 
with  a  single  adjustment  for  two  or  more  lights.  When  the 
arcs  are  used  in  exposed  locations,  the  only  precaution  that  is 
necessary  is  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  pilot  light,  in  ordci 
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dial  it  shall  not  be  extingT,n5hc(I  when  the  lamp  is  not  in  vise  .ind 
allow  unbunied  gas  to  escape.  In  discussion  of  the  paper.  Mr. 
Newbert  remarked  that  it  is  important  to  consider  the  fact  thai 
where  iJic  fixtures  are  already  in  place  single  burners  are  cheaper 
to  install  ihan  multiple  burners,  and  that  the  greatest  conipetitnr 
to  the  electric  lamp  is  the  improved  single  burner.  Mr.  Colqii- 
houn  said  that  the  gas  arc  is  much  more  economical  than  single 
burners*  The  small  burners  consume  about  5.5  to  6  cubic  feet 
oi  gas  per  hour,  while  the  four  burners  on  a  gas  arc  use  about  21 
cubic  feet.  There  is,  however,  danger  of  breaking  the  mantles 
of  a  cluster  when  one  is  being  replaced.  A  better  distribution  of 
Uglit  cart  be  obtained  from  single  burners  than  from  arcs. 

As  offsetting  this,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Electrical  Section  of 
the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  in  Chicago,  last  October.  Mr. 
H.  Ahnert,  who  has  the  supervision  of  several  central- station 
properties,  stated  that  he  had  hit  upon  a  g'ood  method  of  ineetinij 
the  strong  competition  for  store  lighting  put  up  by  gas  arci  with 
cheap  gas.  This  applied  to  places  where  stores  had  formerly  a 
few  electric  arc  lamps  on  a  flat  rate,  burning  a  certain  number  of 
hours  every  evening.  In  such  ca^es  Mr.  Ahnert  suggested  to 
customers  who  were  dissatisfied  and  were  considering  going  over 
to  gas  arcs  that  sLveral  more  electric  arc  lamps  be  placed  In  the 
store  and  that  all  be  placed  on  a  mcier  basis  instead  of  a  flat  rate. 
Ill  this  way  the  customer  was  frequently  able  to  obtain  a  very 
umcli  miire  brilliantly  lighted  store  without  much  or  any  increase 
m  ligliling  bills  and  the  threatened  competition  was  kept  out. 
The  flat  rates  for  arc  lighting  were,  of  course,  based  on  burning 
a  fixed  number  of  hours  each  night,  this  number  of  hours  answer- 
ing the  re(|uirements  of  stores  that  close  the  latest,  With  the 
lamps  on  a  meter  basis,  the  customer  could  put  them  out  as  he 
pleased.  Sucli  a  plan  evidently  increases  the  peak  of  the  central- 
station  load  without  much  corresponding  increase  in  revenue,  but 
under  the  circumstances  it  appears  that  some  such  concession  is 
necessary  to  meet  competition. 

The  inverted  gas  arc  is  now  being  watched  closely,  thongh 
perhaps  not  anxiously,  by  the  electric  lighting  fraternity,  but  it 
is  evidently  a  field  of  work  in  which  great  improvement  is  needed 
or  ex|)ected.  Before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society.  Mr,  V.  A.  Rettich  presented  a  paper 
summing  up  defects  as  follows:      (\)   Dangers  of  falling  par- 
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tides.  (2)  Carbonization,  (3)  Flashing  back,  (4)  Delicacy 
of  mantle  suspension.  (5)  Flickertng  light  at  low  pressure.  (6) 
Discoloration  of  chandelier  arms.  (7)  Iti  many  cases  a  difficulty 
in  attaciiing  lamps  so  thai  they  will  be  gas  tight  when  set  in  the 
ri.'qnired  direction.  (8)  Methods  of  g^as  regulation  are  too  coarse. 
A  mucl)  more  delicate  way  is  required,  fg)  Liability  of  breaking 
mantles  when  removing  glassware.  (10)  Variations  of  diam- 
eters of  globe  rings,  so  that  glassware  is  not  interchangeable  with 
-■hflFcrent  makes  of  burners,  (ii)  Variations  in  means  of  fixing 
mantlts  to  burners.  (12)  Too  much  heat  thrown  off  in  propor 
lion  to  the  amount  of  gas  tised. 


USE  OF  TUB  NERNST  LAMP 

As  one  way  of  meeting  the  newer  gas  competition,  the  Nemst 
famp  is  said  to  have  been  "making  good"  in  a  quite  remarkable 
manner.  It  appears  lo  be  the  general  experience  that  one  three- 
glower  Nemst  lamp  taking  264  watts  is  able  in  commercial  prac- 
tice to  replace  the  ordinary  four-btimer  gas  "arc"  lamp ;  and  this 
IS  confirmed  by  some  recent  tests  which  show  that  the  useful 
light  from  a  ihree-glower  Nemst  is  about  the  same  as  that  from 
a  f-Hirburtier  gas  "arc."  Assuming  the  Nemst  lamp  to  l>e  sup- 
plied with  electrical  cnergv'  at  ten  cents  per  kilowall-hour,  the  cost 
of  operating  the  three-glower,  264-watt  Nemst  lamp  would  be 
a.*S  cents  per  hour.  Four-burner  gas  lamps,  when  burning  at  an 
efficiency  making  them  comparable,  with  three-glower  Nernst 
lanip?,  consume  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  cuWc  feet  of  gas  per 
hour,  making  a  cost  of  2.5  cents  per  lamp-hour,  with  gas  at  51.25 
per  thousand  cubic  feet.  With  the  cost  to  the  user  approximately 
the  same,  the  electric  light  naturally  has  always  the  preference. 

What  can  he  done  is  best  proved  by  one  or  two  examples. 
The  Yankers  fN,  V.l  Electric  Light  aiad  Power  Company  has 
a  contract  with  the  city  to  light  the  streets  with  304  6.fi-ampere 
aitemaling-current  series  enclosed-arc  lamps  and  522  25-cp  series 
incandescent  lamps.  Most  of  the  commercial  lighting  is  by  Nemst 
lamps  and  incande5cent  lamps,  the  total  number  of  the  latter  con- 
nected Iwing  42.220.  The  first  Nemst  lamp  installed  by  the  com- 
pany was  connected  in  Januar\-.  tooj.  and  one  of  the  most  notable 
instances  of  its  successful  emplo^nient  lo  win  over  the  shopkeepers 
of  a  small  city  to  the  cause  of  electric  lighting  has  been  at  Yonkers. 
Gas  there  sells  at  $t.oo  per  thousand  aibic  feet,  but  so  successfully 
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has  the  electric  light  company  pusTicd  the  Nernst  lamp,  that  gas 
anil  gasolene  arc  lamps  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Many 
shiJps,  alUiough  still  equipped  with  ordinary  Welsbach  mantle  gas 
lamps  and  gas  arc  lamps,  use  the  Nernst  lamps  in  preference. 
Tlie  company  supplies  the  Nernst  lamp  free  of  charge  and  looks 
after  its  maintenance,  with  the  result  that  the  business  has  grown 
Kmmiously.  On  June  i,  1905,  the  number  of  Nernst  lamps 
iruiallcd  was  as  follows:  196  one-g!ower  lamps;  382  three- 
glower  lamps,  and  13  six-glower  lamps— a  total  of  591  lamps  with 
M20  glowers.  The  growth  since  then  may  be  gauged  from  the 
iiujnber  in  use  on  March  i  of  this  year,  which  is  as  follows:  638 
m^l^liwer  lamps.  571  three-glower  lamps  and  10  six-glower 
fewps— a  total  of  12J51  lamps  with  2411  glowers,  making  an 
increase  of  over  100  per  cent  in  the  number  of  lamps  connected  in 
nine  months. 

Or  a  Western  town  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion.  President 
ll.T.  Morrill,  of  the  Golden  (L'ulu. )  1  Humiliating  Company,  sends 
iht  subjoined  interesting  data  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  Nernst 
lamp  there  for  street  illumination  :  "Our  old  plant  was  the  three- 
i\'ire  Edison  system  and  wt  had  in  use  on  the  streets  eij^ht  enclosed 
multiple  direct-current  arc  lainps,  for  which  we  received  $8  per 
monili  each.  In  March  of  the  present  year  we  changed  to  the  alter- 
nanng-curroit  system  and  installed  alternating-current  arc  lamps 
m  place  of  the  direct-current  lamps.  The  service  was  very  unsat- 
isfactor)  and  by  permission  of  the  city  council  we  substituted  four- 
glwcr  Nernst  lanips  for  the  alternating-current  arcs  at  the  same 
rental.  We  furnish  the  lamps  and  the  maintenance  as  with  the 
3rc8.  The  lamps  are  mounted  on  the  same  brackets  as  were 
"M  for  the  arcs  and  arc  placed  at  each  street  intersection.  The 
^criflce  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
but  little  more  than  for  arcs.  Tlicre  is  a  saving  to  us  in  current 
aint  attention  that  mot"  than  makes  up  this  difference.  In  addi- 
'"<^  to  the  Nernst  lamps^  we  have  75  incandescent  lanips  of  25 
catidle-power  and  we  expect  to  substitute  single-glower  lamps  for 
■mie  of  these  on  some  of  the  more  important  corners." 

Incidentally  it  is  fitting  at  this  point  to  refer  to  the  great 
^•ndes  made  in  this  type  of  lighting  throughout  the  central-sta- 
^"Ji  industry.  Up  to  January  I.  1906.  the  following  plants  had 
"fCTi  wtuipped  with  the  indicated  mtmber  of  glower  units :  Alle- 
chmy  Count}  Lighting  Comp,any,  Pittsburg.  20.000 ;  Edison  Com- 
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panies  of  New  York,  12,000;  Columbus  Service  Corporation. 
11,000;  Milwaukee  Railway  and  Lighting  Company  and  Asso- 
ciated Companies.  7500 ;  St,  Louis  Uinon  Electric  Light  and 
Power  ConijjaTiy,  6105  ;  Maryland  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. Baltimore,  4500;  People's  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  4500;  Columbus  Public  Service  Corporation, 
4255  ;  Hartford  Electric  Light  Company.,  400 ;  Peninsular  Electric 
Light  Company,  Detroit,  3700;  Philadelphia  Electric  Company. 
3000;  Suburban  Electric  Light  Company.  Scranton,  3000;  Pax- 
lang  Electric  Company,  Harrtsburg,  2QOO ;  Fort  Wayne  and 
Wabash  Valley  Traction  Company,  2703;  San  Antonio  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  2601  ;  Minnea]jolis  General  Electric  Company. 
2500;  Merchants'  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Con]pany,  Canton,  2200; 
Salem  Electric  Light  Company,  Salem,  2171  ;  Citizens'  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company,  Fort  Wordi,  2003 ;  Cambridge  Elec- 
tric Light  Confpany.  Massachusetts.  1846;  Portsmouth  Street 
Railway  and  Light  Company.  1555;  Cedar  Rapids  and  Iowa 
Railway  Company^  1500;  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jer- 
sey, 1500;  Madison  (Wis.)  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  1451; 
Canton  (Ohio)  Light.  Heat  and  Power  Company,  Canton,  1440: 
Tioga  (Penn.)  Electric  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company,  1356; 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Electric  Light  Company,  1365;  Wisconsin 
("La  Crosse)  Light  and  Power  Company,  r  131 ;  Lansing 
(  Mich,)  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  1000;  Bartlett  Illu- 
minating Company,  Saginaw,  lOOO;  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company.  New  York,  lOOO ;  Youiigstown  (Ohio)  Consolidated 
<fas  and  Electric  Compan}-.  1000;  Potomac  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany, Washington.  D.  C,  1000.  In  addition  over  ?oo  lighting 
companies  had  glowers  from  50  up  to  1000  units — the  unit  being, 
say,  three  t6-cp  equivalent. 


PROGBESS   OF    THE    LUMINOUS    ARC 

The  first  mention  before  this  association  of  luminous  arcs, 
produced  by  impregnated  carbons,  was  made  by  your  committee 
three  years  ago.  when  the  Bremer  type  was  described.  Great 
advances  liave  been  made  since  then  in  the  introduction  of  sub- 
stances of  high  light-radiating  i>ower  into  the  carbons;  and  at 
least  a  dozen  "flaming"  or  luminous  arcs  are  on  the  market  and 
available  for  commercial  purposes,  while  no  small  amount  of 
work  is  being  actually  done.     Including  the  magnetite  lamp 
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this  group  or  tvpe.  it  may  be  noted  that  one  or  two  American 
cities  have  put  in  large  numbers  of  these,  Portland  having  several 
Imrdreds  operated  off  mercury  arc  rectifiers  with  pronounced 
cconDniy.  Data  as  to  Portland  will  be  given  in  a  separate  paper. 
Tiie  "flaniing""  arc  is  conspicuous  at  this  convention  in  the  exhibits, 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  is  its  own  advertiser.  It  is  no  shrinking 
vidlct;  those  rays  are  absent.  It  is  a  good  2OO0'Cp  without  any 
plwEijinetric  circumlocution  to  explain  how  it  could  possibly  be 
sorated.  It  is,  as  has  well  beeti  said,  "a  bully  lig:ht  and  a  bullying 
listit"  II  brooks  no  rival  wilhin  several  hundred  yards;  it  sheds 
the  rays  of  rising"  sunshine  on  every  object,  and  it  makes  even  the 
mosE  glary  incandescent  sigii  pale  its  ineffectual  fires.  But  since 
it  can  furnish  at  least  five  limes  the  light  [ler  watt  as  the  enclosed 
^rc.Lt  seems  likely  to  give  that  successful  illuminant  "the  time  of 
iti  life"  and  may  possibly  come  off  winner ;  especially  if  it  reforms 
ami  <|uits  smoking.  As  to  the  extent  to  vvhtch  impregnation  of  the 
i::irtK>tis  can  be  carried,  Mehike  in  Gerniany  states  that  it  has 
Ijccn  found  imiw>ssible  in  practice  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
tiic  additions  with  which  the  flame  arc  carbons  are  impregnated 
above  six  |ier  ccnt^  since  above  that  limit  the  light  is  no  longer 
ilcatly;  but  he  claims  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  impreg- 
nating additions  with  a  rcsuking  higher  efficiency  if  the  two  car- 
Iwns  of  direct-current  flame  arcs  are  impregnated  with  difFerent 
materiak.  For  the  positive  carbon,  metals  are  suitable  which 
lorm  bases,  like  calcium,  magnesium,  barium,  while  the  negative 
carbon  should  be  impregnated  with  metals  which  form  j^^cids.  like 
itingstcn,  chromium,  molybdenum,  Suitable  additions  for  the 
P*>sttive  carlwn  are  fluorspar  and  magnesia  and  for  the  negative 
farbon  tungsltc  acid  and  chromium  fluoride.  The  diameter  of 
iiich  carbons  may  be  increased  so  as  to  increase  the  life  with  the 
same  length  of  carbons. 

The  only  comparative  figures  known  at  present  to  your  com- 
"iillee  are,  first,  those  of  Mr.  Pearce,  of  the  Manchester  (Eng- 
's"*!)  station,  who  gave,  last  October,  data  as  to  the  cost  of  gas 
^"•3  electricity  and  the  relative  amount  of  light  obtained  in  com- 
i^'"cial  use  in  a  street  in  Gorton.  His  figures  show  that  with 
'^^Ktric  light  75  per  cent  more  illumination  was  obtained  for  an 
'"•per  cent  increase  in  price,  compared  with  incandescent  gas 
^'R'>ting,  He  gave  some  figures  for  lighting  Fleet  street  by  flame 
^'^cspitlier  by  short-hour  lamps  ( i6  hours)  or  by  long-hour  lamps 
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(45  lioursl,  and  conclutlcd  with  (he  followitig  comparative  tig-iire? 
showiniu  the  selling  costs  of  clifiTeretit  systems  of  illumination  for 
1000  effective  caiidle-powcr-hoiirs  per  year  with  electricity  at  three 

cents  ptT  kilowatt -hour: 

Flanie  iirca  (IrFfi);  hourl. ,,, f.cwj 

Flame  afcs  (shorl-hourl ...^........,...,,,.,»..i......    1. 35 

Ordinary  caTbf>n*,  sing'e  cncl'osure.  long-hour  (Manchester). ...  i  .6 
Fle«i  «[irvt  (incande^ccnE  gas) ,..,..., 1.4 

No  douht  other  figures  are  obtainable  in  this  country,  bi 
are  not  yet  public.  Mr.  E.  L.  Elliott  in  a  recent  paper  before  the 
Ilium inatini;  Engrineerinf;  Society  gave  the  subjcAned  report  of 
measure; men ts  hy  the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories  with  "yel- 
low" and  enclosed  arcs; 

l.uiT.livout  Afc  EndcMcd  Aic 

Mean  am peres ^ 6.                      £.1 

Mean  rolls  at  arc. 45.                61. 

Mean  watis  m  arc 360.  413- 

Mean  sphcrikaS  caaiHc-piiiwcr lozo.  333. 

Mean  lower  hemisphrrical  cindlc-power.  . . .  l^''^'^-  46o, 

Wans  per  mean  spherical  candle-power, 0.353  ,     '  •?* 

Walts  per  mean  bemLspherical  candtc-power  0.265              ^-$9 

Dr.  lloppe  also  made  a  report  in  Germany  recently  with 
special  reference  to  series  working.  He  noted  the  fact  tliat  tliere 
are  a  gjrcat  many  different  factors  besides  power  consumption 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  economy 
of  a  given  t}^^e  of  lamp,  and  gave  a  number  of  tables  and  diagjams 
comparing  the  economy  nf  the  different  lamps  with  respect  to 
power  consumption  alone.  In  order  lo  get  2O0O  hefner  catjdles 
there  are  consumed  (i)  with  ordinary  carbons: 

ItO  vnltK,  2  lamps  in  series,   1251:1  wali& 

*'       "        3      "  "         1060 

930     "        4      ■■  "         >575      " 

•*       "        {,      ••  "         1350      •' 

(2)  with  flame  arc  lamps : 

110  volis,  3  latnps  in  scries,     Soo  wans 
•I       It        J      ..  «•         iQpQ,      .. 

For  those  who  have  not  yet  gone  into  tlie  5ubject,  it  may  be 
added  that  luminous  arcs  are  run  on  either  dirtcl  or  alternating 
circuits ;  when  the  lattei".  at  60  cycles  and  upwards.  They  tak^ 
about  45  volts  at  the  arc  and  are  therefore  run  two  in  series  on 
110-voll  ciraiits.  and  so  on  upwards. 
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Some  olher  general  figures  comparative  of  iHuminants  were 
given  recenlly  as  to  cost  of  lighiin>::  for  streets  in  Croydon^  Eng- 
land. The  figures  below  express  the  average  cost  in  cents  per 
candle-power-year  and  will  be  seen  to  include  alternating  flame 

arcs; 

Ceflis 

Elcclric  area,  direct  connected,  520  watts,  alal>a«tcr  globes i7.4o 

"          "      alternalieiff  current.  6;o  Vralts,  halt  opjkL  gloticii. I7-93 

"          *                 "                   "        450       "          "       "          "       .,  ti^ti 

"         "              "                 ■■'       500      "        "       ■'         " 31.98 

"         "     direct  current,  690  watts,  alabaster  globcf iT-4^ 

NecDsi  lamps,  0.5  — ampere ,  3^.32 

Incandescent  gas  lamp* , Z4.90 

Cr'ydon  Gas  Company... , 3t-5S 

South  Subitrbaa  Cias  Company ...    ,,,.    ,..., ,...,,.    ...  31.64 

Alternaiiing-currcnt  flame  arc.  550  waits,  opalescent  gtobe. 6.15 

SinLDDj  lamp.  430  waCt:5. .,,,,,.., ,,.,,,. , 7.34 

Iiicao'dicaccnt  limp,  with  Reaion  tilings, Z4.63 

Tlu-  Croydnti  cominiiieo  reporting'"  sftid  that  ^ffls  had  bcii  oi»n. 
siderably  improved  by  means  of  high-pressure  lamps,  but  although 
ihese  advances  have  been  made,  so  long  as  the  price  of  electric 
arc  lamps  does  not  exceed  a  certain  amount,  the  cost  of  hghting 
by  meaiis  of  the  ordinary  directncurrent  arc  lamps  should  be  mare 
economical  than  by  the  high-pressure  gas  lamps.  The  committee 
also  found  tbat  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  with 
electric  arc  lighting,  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the 
"flame  arc  lamp." 

SMALL  CVnnONS  ANn  SMAU.  ARC  tASIPS 

There  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be  said  with  regard  to  standard 
2rc  lamp  practice,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  the  use  of 
smaller  carbons  by  the  Chicago  Edison  Company.  It  is  claimed 
that  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  light  obtained 
hum  a  given  qitantity  of  power  as  well  as  a  whiter  light.  The 
^hts  are  also  steadier,  as  the  arc  can  not  wander  so  easily  around 
'"t  crater.  The  size  of  carbon  adapted  is  five-sixteenths  inch. 
^"  i  5.5-ampere  lamp  the  i]se  of  five-sLvteenths-inch  carbons 
3s  compared  to  the  usual  half-inch  carbons,  gives  a  consump- 
tion of  2.2  watts  per  candle,  as  against  3.4  watts  with  the  one- 
nalMnch  carbons,  or  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  light.  It  is 
lecessary  to  change  the  lamps  slightly  to  use  the  smaller  carbons 
^"  this  is  done  in  the  company's  repair  department.  The  gain 
'H  steadiness  and  efficiency  is  found  to  be  of  much  importance, 
specially  in  meeting  the  competition  of  gas-arc  lamps,    The  com- 
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paiiy  is  now  obtaining  a  life  of  about  lOO  hours  from  the  five- 
sixteentliS'inch  carbons.  The  smaller  carbons  do  not  blacken  the 
inner  j^lobes  as  much  as  the  larger  carbons.  With  lar^e  carbotis 
it  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  good  efficiency  to  clean  the 
inner  globes  every  70  hours,  or  once  between  each  trimming,  it 
Is  norv  unnecessary  to  clean  betwc'en  trimmings.  The  increase  of 
efficiency  by  the  use  of  smaller  carbons,  as  well  as  the  greater 
sLeadiness  and  improved  color  of  the  light,  due  to  the  fact  tliat 
there  is  not  such  a  preponderance  of  violet  rays,  are  matters  upon 
^vhich  laboratory  tests  are  hardly  necessary,  as  they  are  apparent 
even  to  the  casual  observer.  Before  five-sixteenths- inch  carbons 
were  made  the  company's  standard,  the  matter  was  exhaustively 
levied  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Eastman.  Some  alternating-current  arc  lamps 
havt  also  been  equipped  and  put  in  service  with  five-sixteenths- 
inch  carbons  with  great  improvements  in  the  illumination. 

Small  arc  lamps  are  relatively  unknown  in  this  country^ 
thoug:h  not  for  want  of  experiment.  Lamps  of  this  type  have 
been  introduced  this  year  in  Germany  by  the  Siemens-Schuckert 
Company  to  close  the  gap  between  the  standard  arc  and  the  ordi- 
nary incandescent-  On  account  of  the  Itliputian  dimensions, 
economical  burning  and  simplicity  of  handling,  they  can  be 
employed  equally  well  for  indoor  as  for  outdoor  purposes.  They 
are  built  for  either  direct  or  alternating-current  circuits.  The 
direct-current  lamp  has  a  restricted  supply  of  air  and  is  generally 
built  for  a  single  globe.  For  the  regulation  of  the  carbons  it 
contains  a  movable  clamping  arrangement.  The  lamps  are  con^ 
structed  for  a  consumption  of  about  two  or  three  amperes,  at 
alH->ut  80  volts.  The  two-ampere  lamp  with  an  alabaster  globe 
gives  a  hemispherical  light  of  about  130  candle-power  at  a  con- 
sumption of  1-2  watts  per  candle,  while  the  three-ampere  lamp 
gives  280  candle-power  at  .85  watts  per  candle.  The  special  cored 
carbons  of  these  lamps  are  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
the  length  of  the  upper  carbon  being  about  7.5  inches  and  of 
the  lower  2.5  inches:  when  the  upper  carbon  has  burned  dotvn  to 
2.5  inches,  it  can  be  used  to  replace  the  lower.  The  outer  dimen- 
sions of  the  "Liliput"  are  very  small;  the  cylindrical  cover  has  a 
diameter  of  2.5  inches  and  measures  12.3  inches  in  lengtll,  while 
the  globe  has  a  diameter  of  3.25  inches.  In  another  type  of  this 
lamp  lOo-voIt  direct-current  can  be  used,  or  two  of  them  may  be 
connected  in  series  on  200  or  220  volts.    E^ch  lamp  operates  at 
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sn  active  pressure  of  80  volts^  and  according  to  its  design  con- 
sumes 34  or  5  amperes,  giving  an  average  hemispherical  illumi- 
ration  of  355,  500  or  760  candle-power,  rtspectively.  The  upper 
carbon  is  10.5  inches  long,  while  the  lower  is  3.5  inches.  The 
tivy  carbons  burn  in  an  almost  airtight  space  for  about  25  hours 
atone  trimming.  The  carbon  consump^ion  is  stated  to  be  about 
one-twentieth  of  that  found  with  open  arcs.  The  mechanism  is 
auemely  simple  and  contains  only  a  grip  feeder.  It  permits  the 
iamp  to  assume  nornial  condition  rapidly  after  the  circuit  is 
coinpleled  without  undue  hunting.  It  is  expected  that  these  lamps 
uill  prove  successful  competitors  against  the  gas-arc  lamps,  and 
ihfyhave  already  been  imported,  so  that  .American  central -station 
amipanies  can  try  them  if  (hey  wish. 

A  novelty  in  arc  lighting  is  the  Vogel  ]am,p  shown  recently 
al  Liege,  Belgium,  consisting  essentially  in  a  combination  of  the 
carbon  arc  and  mercury-arc  types,  just  as  the  combination  has 
already  been  tried  of  the  mercury  arc  and  the  incandescent,  to 
supply  the  missing  red  rays.  In  this  hybrid  lamp  the  lower  ver- 
IiqI  carbon  is  placed  in  mercury  amalgam,  and  the  arc  has  a 
Tii-iable  bow  form.  It  is  said  that  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  amalgam,  white  or  colored  light  can  be  obtained.  The  lamp 
at  Liegt  had  triple  carbon  sets,  with  a  common  feed  regulation; 
die  carbons  were  credited  with  a  life  of  1600  hours,  and  it  is 
saiJ  that  the  lamp  gave  "considerable  qnantities  of  light,"  which 
is  at  least  probable. 

VAPOR    LAMPS 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  with 
mercury  and  other  "vapor  arcs"  of  the  tube  type,  and  the  unques- 
tifjiiable  economy  of  these  latiips  gives  tbem  an  enlarging  place  in 
the  field  of  electrical  illumination.  Such  lamps  are  now  to  be  seen 
evfT]/where.  and  familiarity  has  bred  greater  connplacency  as  to 
tK- color  values  of  bUJiic  of  them.  Mr.  D,  McFarlan  Moore,  so 
'wg  a  worker  in  lliis  branch,  has  of  late  given  his  energies  spo- 
culh  to  the  continuous  tube  method  and  has  installed  several 
cnmniercial  plants  of  that  t>pc.  One  notable  installation  was 
that  witii  a  single  continuous  tube  all  around  the  lobby  of  Madison 
Square  Garden  during  the  recent  electrical  exhibition  there.  The 
ti^l>e  was  no  less  than  162  feet  in  length. 

The  Cooper  Hewitt  mercury  vapor  lamps  are  now  in  univer- 
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jKiWcr;  ihc  lantainm  v:  >.  \  -.^--r  \".\  ::»:k  -iic  per  csir.  smt  :nt 
I'rosttd  lamp  ^2  ytzz  c^.t.  ir  —-l-,  -. i:i5  i=  trc  ar^n  iann  ai 
llie  basis  of  sphcrjcai  cancl^-;^--v-ir.  >.*  cxncared  mini  -^at  uracil 
(ilaincnt,  il  was  found  that  :t  rt^.":ref  ^recricallj  twice  rie  duBi^ 
of  voltajfc  across  the  tir.til-irr.  Urr.c,  to  anse  the  sc:e  rnHigq 
in  light.  Durin;?  a  !::>  '.:  :>x  h:"::r=  both  the  rarrra'Tm  lane 
jiiid  the  carlx^n  larr.p  ft'',  ',ft  2*  ttr  cent  Ln  ca2ile-co««r.  wili; 
ihi:  increased  c^/nsumptior.  ■■.:  turrer.:  :r,  the  case  cf  cbe  ■jriri'Trr- 
ianip  was  -^"j  \ffix  cen:  an'i  \r.  -.ht  cave  ci  the  cart»To  tar-r  ^5  ?<^ 
cent.  These  fii£v:r':h  ih'>.'.  *.':.h'.  th*  erers;.'  taicen  hy  ficc^  tbe 
tantalum  and  the  rarix,n  larr:;.  :":  oract-ca":-  constant  -fcr^g  ±e 
life  of  the  lamp.  In  Germany  the  co=:  of  ihe  tantaljnt  "g— 7  a 
Krj  cents  in  barrel  lots,  a-;  c>n-.pare'!  .viih  abc-'-t  16  cents  frr  ±e 
rarlyjn  lamp.  With  these  price=  a  calculation  is  giTca  by  Pre- 
fr-ssor  Amt^ler  hhowinj,'  that  :here  w:!I  be  a  sa\-ing  by  die  use  :f 
the  tantalum  lamp  only  when  the  co?t  of  energ>-  is  aboTC  5  ocsts 
\n-r  kilowalt-hour.  This,  however,  d^/es  not  include  tbc  Tshie  of 
liurin-d-out  lamps  ;  allowin;^  50  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  as  die 
valiH-  of  a  burned-out  lamp,  there  will  l>e  a  saving  of  3^  per  cent 
in  favor  of  (he  tantalum  lamp  with  enerficy  at  10  cents  per  idLo- 
watt-h'^ur;  with  en<Tt;y  at  5  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  tfie  sarmg 
;Mrionnts  1(^  31.5  pr-r  cent,  and  at  3  cents  to  13.5  per  cent. 

As  to  the  status  »»f  the  lamp  abroad,  it  is  stated  by  the  makers. 
flic  Sii-ttn-nscs,  tlj;il  for  the  pn-scnt  the  use  of  the  lamp  should  sti!! 
\ii-  rr-sirifli-d  to  dircct-cnrrcnt  circuits,  the  life  being  shortened  and 
ih*'  (dobc  showin;;  a  Icndcncy  to  blacken  on  alternating'.  **W'e 
liiivi-  had  many  iin|niri<s"  tiny  say,  "as  to  why  we  do  not  put  the 
r  10  voh  lamp  on  till-  market  with  a  candle-jK^wcr  somewhere  about 
r ;;,  ibr  ;M-in'ral  opinion  bciii^'  that  23  candles  is  too  high  for  most 
ii'r|iiiri-m(-Mts,  althon^li  the  current  consumed  is  actually  less  than 
l"iir  ihi-  i'»  ep  carbon  filament  lamp.  According  to  present  manu- 
failiitiii^j  airaji^ciiK'nls,  in  order  to  reduce  the  candle-power  it  is 
hei  i",s;m  V  to  have  a  lower  vohaf^c  lamp,  so  as  to  secure  the  same 
bi;;h  eflliieiii-\',  \\'r  an-  now  prepared  to  accept  orders  for  2.2- 
wjilt    lamps    I'oi    pn-ssnrcs  of   5(1,   55.  60,  65,  73-75,   lOO  and   IIO 

voliv  *|  lu-se  lamps  have  a  tisefid  life  of  about  double  that  of  the 
lamp  deseribed  above,  and  >;ive  30  to  40  jicr  cent  less  light,  with 
i)  consumption  at  startin)^'  of  2.2  to  2.4  watts  per  candle-power. 
l-'or  inslanee,  the  i  in  volt  lamp  of  this  type  gives  a  light  of  about 
I  |.',  eandle  |>ower  with  a  eotisum|)lion  of  2.2  watts  per  candle- 
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power.  Its  useful  life  is  about  800  to  1000  hours,  and  the  total 
life  often  reaches  1500  to  2000  hours.  With  the  consumption 
mentioned,  a  lamp  having  such  a  long  useful  life  is  a  great 
improvement  on  anything  that  has  been  produced  in  connection 
with  carbon-filament  lamps." 

The  osmium  lamp  may  still  be  regarded  as  a  newcomer  in 
the  incandescent  field,  although  referred  to  in  earlier  reports  of 
your  committee.  The  lamps  are  now  made  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land and  some  have  been  imported,  of  the  standard  type  50-voIt, 
25-cp,  guaranteed  at  1.5  watts  per  candle.  The  filament,  which 
has  an  approximate  length  of  15  inches,  is  divided  into  three 
separate  loops  connected  in  series  by  means  of  two  loops  of 
platinum  wire,  the  middle  of  each  of  which  is  fused  by  means  of 
a  glass  head  to  the  top  of  the  stem  carrying  the  two  leading-in 
wires.  Each  filament  is  anchored  in  order  to  prevent  the  loops 
from  touching  the  dome  of  the  bulb.  The  anchoring  device 
consists  of  a  small  glass  rod,  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a 
turn  of  small  wire  or  white  refractory  material.  Formerly  these 
anchor  terminals  were  made  of  metal,  but  as  it  was  found  that 
the  filament  always  parted  at  this  point  the  refractory  material 
was  substituted.  The  filament  is  anchored,  not  at  its  extremity 
but  somewhat  above  the  turn  of  the  loop.  The  lamps  can  be 
burned  only  in  a  vertical  position. 

Another  lamp  of  this  class  is  the  small  one  of  which  the 
filament  is  made  from  an  alloy — zirconium  being  one  component. 
The  lamps  require  only  a  small  e.m.f.,  such  as  two  or  four  volts, 
so  that  only  one  or  two  storage  cells  are  necessary.  Some 
data  are  given  by  Mr.  J.  Laffargue  of  Paris  on  a  2-cp  lamp 
which  at  four  volts  consumed  0.46  ampere  (this  gives  a  specific 
power  consumption  of  0.92  watt  per  candle-power).  This  is  com- 
pared with  an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  of  2  candle-power, 
which  at  8  volts  consumes  0.95  ampere,  corresponding  to  a  power 
consumption  of  3.8  watts  per  candle-power.  While  this  new 
lamp  is  more  expensive  in  first  cost,  the  cost  of  operation  is 
much  less  on  account  of  the  higher  efficiency.  Another  zirconium 
lamp  not  yet  on  the  market,  but  brought  to  notice  in  Europe  by 
Gaster,  is  said  to  have  a  consumption  of  1.2  watts  per  candle  with 
a  life  of  500  hours,  but  needs  careful  handling  and  is  possible  only 
on  low  voltages. 

The  latest  competitor  to  arrive  on  the  scene,  in  the  metallic 
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ilameiit  group,  is  the  Kusel.  for  wliich  some  interesting  resuH 
arc  claimed.    Dr.  H.  Kuzel,  of  Baden,  near  Vienna,  has  dcve]oped 
a  process  applying  to  refractory  metals,  "such  as  platinum,  chro>g 
iniiitn,  manganese,  molybdenum,  uranium,  tungsten,  vanadiur 
lanlalum,  niobium,  et  csrtera,"    The  method  of  manufacture  is 
foUnws:    The  metal  ts  reduced  to  a  colloidal  state  by  a  process 
such  as  tliat  of  liredig  in  which  an  electric  arc  is  produced  under 
water  between  a  pair  of  rough  electrodes  of  the  metal  in  ques- 
'.ioii.     Dr.   Ku2el  recovers  this  finely  divided  metal  and   forms 
lilaments  by  forcing  it  through  a  die.     The  metals  are  dried  at  a 
temperature  of  60  to  So  degrees  centigrade  for  5  or  10  niinuti 
when  ihey  Itecnnie  conductive,  but  they  lose  their  conductjvit 
again  *m  civ)ling.     To  restore  the  conductivity  they  arc  placi 
in  wssels  which  have  either  been  evacuated  or  contain  only  in< 
jiascs  such  as  hydrogen,  and  are  first  heated  to  60  or  So  degreed 
centigrade  to  render  them  conductive  and  then  raised  to  white 
heat  by  an  electric  current.    This,  ;t  is  staled,  restores  them  to  i^| 
cryfitalHnc  state  and  at  the  same  time  diminishes  their  diameter 
a$   well   as  their  s|X'cilic   resistance,   and   the  filaments  are   then, 
ready  for  use.  ^| 

The  lamps  arc  exactly  sinnlar  m  apfiearance  to  the  carbon- 
lilanieiit  tv-pc  with  the  s.ime  size  of  bulbs.    Two  horseshoe  fila- 
ments in  scries  arc  used  and  the  lamps  can  be  made  up  to  i 
voUs,     II  is  hoped,  however,  to  extend  the  limit  up  to  220  vol 
I'hc  mourning  of  the  rilamcnt  and  exhausting  of  tlie  bulb  is  pre^ 
cisely  the  same  as  for  the  carbon  lamp.    The  efikiency  claimed 
fi>r  the  filaments  for  low-voltagv  tam[»  is  iodicated  in  the  tes: 
published,  and  it  should  be  expUined  that  the  candle-powers  gfi 
arc  mean  horijrontal,  the  hefncr  unit  bciug  us^    It  has 
ftxind  from  a  number  of  tests  that  a  useful  life  of  about  3500 
hours  may  be  expected,  with  a  loss  of  candle-power  varying  from 
•  per  cent  to  abotil  1 1  per  cent  for  lamps  with  a  consumption  en 
the  ndKfaborhood  of  1  watt  per  candle,  and  that  they  will  last  as 
>oa;  as  5000  boors  with  a  dimination  ui  U^t  of  30  per  cent. 
Lamps  worHn^  at  a  constmiptton  of  ahoat  0.75  watt  per  candle 
hav«  heeti  run  for  looo  to  1 100  hours  with  a  loss  of  35  per 
ce«t,  and  for  t6oo  hours  with  a  loss  of  ao  per  cent    The  lamps 
remain  remarkably  cool  tn  use  as  a  «fy  anaH  poction  of  the 
radMtkvn  consists  of  tafra-red  ra>-s.    The  lamps  are  equally  sait- 
Mhle  ^^^  attematingr  and  contuioous-COTrent  cirenits.  and  can  he 
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ovtrruii  as  much  as  joo  piT  cent  vvithoul  damage.  The  inventor 
ItoIcs  forward  lo  producing-  lamps  with  a  consumption  as  low  as 
0,5  watt  per  candle. 

.^s  to  this  new  lamp,  Mr.  J.  Kremenezky  gave  the  suh- 
joined  data  of  tests  a  month  or  two  agfo  before  the  Vienna  Elec- 
trical Society,  More  than  joo  lamps  have  been  tested,  partly  in 
ilic  factory  and  partly  in  a  lesting^  laborator).  The  first  tests  in 
the  factory  showed  an  average  power  consumption  of  one  watt 
per  hefner  candle  f.8S  ordinary  candle)  with  a  useful  life  of  at 
lost  one  thousand  hours,  the  averag^e  decrease  of  candle-power 
V-injf  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  original  value.  The  author 
f'T'inls  otil  that  these  results  were  obtained  with  a.  testing  current 
nt't  furnished  from  a  storage  battery,  but  from  the  ordinary  supply 
mains.  The  results,  therefore,  represent  what  may  be  expected 
frfim  the  new  lamp  in  actual  practice,  where  the  lamps  are  sub- 
lecled  to  variations  of  voltage. 

Later  tests  have  shown  steadily  improving  results,  some  of 
'vliieh  are  quite  remarkable.  The  following  table  refers  to  a  19- 
"njt  lamp : 


Houn 

Hdnwi 

Amp. 

Wa.tti 

p*rCp 

Dtflerence 

in  Cp.  in  $ 

D 

39.0 

t.48 

0.97 

0 

S03 

14^ 

t.Q9 

—  0.7 

HID 

36.3 

1  « 

I.OS 

—  9.7 

i&K 

35.2 

1,4s 

i.ir 

—13,1 

.Mter  r686  hours  the  voltage  was  raised  in  order  to  see  how 
'iHicli  increase  of  voltage  the  lamp  would  stand,  At  60  volts  the 
Ifiliinicm  was  disnipted.  but  spontaneously  "soldered  itself"  and 
^lif  lamp  continued  to  burn.  The  behavior  of  a  lamp  with 
mcreaseJ  voltage  is  shown  in  the  following  test  of  a  normal  20.2- 
^'ili,  10.5-cp  0.07-ampere  lamp  consuming  one  watt  per  candle- 
p'lver. 


Volt* 

H«fntn 

Amperes 

Willi  per  Cp 

9o.2 

19.5 

o.g? 

1,00 

!5.ft 

40-0 

114 

O.5BS 

3»-7 

100. 93 

1.30 

0,435 

M-S 

125.00 

I   34 

n.370 

3q.o 

l&U.IXt 

14* 

0,312 

V^.f, 

311 .00 

».475 

0-333 

Coming  back  to  more  standard  forms,  it  may  be  noted  that 
jiw  after  the  Denver  convention  of  this  body  last  year,  Mr,  J. 
n  Howell  presented  before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
"tgiiiictrb,  at  .\sheville.  a  new  type  of  "metallized  carbon"  fila- 
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ment  lamp.  In  the  interi]i)  the  lamp  has  become  generally  known 
lo  the  members  of  this  association ;  but  it  is  appropriate  to  note 
iLs  ;ipp<.-arance  briefly  in  this  report.  This  lamp  is  rated  at  2.5 
watts  per  candle-power.  Several  fornis  of  holophane  reflectors 
nrc  used  witli  this  lamp.  It  is  stated  that  the  new  filament  is 
ubiaincd  by  applying  an  addilional  process  to  the  present  carbon 
filanifiit  Ircatnieiils,  which  includes  heating  in  an  electric  tnr- 
na«  to  a  temperature  of  jooo  to  3700  degrees  centigrade,  this 
(irin^;  beini;?  performed  both  before  and  after  treating:.  This 
rcsulls  in  pruducing  an  exceeding!;'  pure  form  of  carbon^^  having 
considerably  less  specific  resistance  and  greater  density  than  the 
nhk-r  fdanicnl.  The  process  also  changes  the  temperature  coef- 
hcicnt  from  negative  lo  positive.  For  this  latter  reason  [hu  term 
"tnctalixed"  has  been  employed  to  describe  the  new  filament, 
:iJth[)n^'h  it  conl;iins  no  metal.  Thns  far  the  lamp  has  been  avail- 
uIjIc  in  three  si/.es.  requiring  125.  1S7.5  and  250  watts  per  lam 
the  smallest  being  rated  at  50  candle-power. 

.■\stdc  from  all  these  improvements,  economies  and  higher 
etficicncies,  the  fact  remains,  as  shown  during  the  year  by  numer- 
ous articles  and  discussions,  that  much  can  be  done  with  existing 
lamps  to  better  their  service  by  keeping  them  free  of  dust,  by 
employing  the  rii;hl  shades  and  reflectors  and  by  studying  their 
skillful  disposition  in  a  room.  All  such  literature  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  valuable  to  a  central-station  manager.  Nor  should  the 
useful  little  ■"iwm-dinvn"  lamp  be  overlooked.  As  was  said 
recently  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Phelps:  "The  uses  of  a  turn-down  lamp 
have  fn>ni  >ear  to  year  enlarged  in  their  importance.  W'her? 
fonncrl>  it  was  suptfoscd  to  be  of  benefit  only  in  the  nursery 
anil  sic\t:  room»  it  has  come  to  be  quite  frequently  adopted  for 
e\'ery  room  in  the  house.  Such  use  is  base<l  on  common  sense. 
It  seems  reasonable  that  the  supply  of  any  commodity  should  be 
regulated.  H  wc  were  obliged  to  use  water  faucets  in  whicli  the 
water  must  be  turned  on  full  or  off  entirely,  it  would  be  very 
incousimicni.  cxtn  if  the  water  cost  nothing.  If  coffee  were  to 
be  sold  only  in  ten-pound  packages,  there  is  little  doubt  b<it  that 
it  woald  work  j^c»t  tnconx'cnience.  and  profa^tly  reduce  the  oon- 
stmiption  of  coffee,  W^ile  the  avcnigv  man  nsuallr  installs  a 
turn-down  Ump  as  the  result  of  some  painictilarly  lar^  lighting 
bill.  »nd  hv  the  pnrpose  of  cutting  down  expenses,  he  is  quite 
Idcdiv  to  di»o\tr  that  he  has  scnared  a  coosideraMe  addition 
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his  personal  comfort,  and  personal  comfort,  in  spite  of  3II  our 
improvements  and  inventions,  is  still  a  most  important  item  to  be 
considered." 

RATEg  AND  METERS 

The  year  has  witnessed  a  quite  general  reduction  in  prices 
for  current  and  service  all  over  the  country^  and  an  extension  of 
metered  service,  limiting;  still  further  th<;  use  of  the  old  barbaric 
"■flat  rate,"  unmetered  system.     The  production  of  meters  has 
grown  apace.    But  there  is  to-day  no  greater  agreement  on  meth- 
ods of  charging  than  before ;  and  the  present  meeting  will  doubt- 
less do  its  share  in  bringing  out  the  merits  of  and  arguments  for, 
the  various  "maximum  demand,"  "Cwo-rate."  "readiness- to- serve" 
and  other  tariffs  or  rate  principles.    Meantime  a  great  many  com- 
pares have  addressed  themselves  to  the  problem  of  building  up 
the  load  at  certain  times  and  seasons.    Some  years  ago  an  innu- 
vatioii  of  radical  character  was  made  at  Montreal.  Canada,  by 
Mr,  P,  G,  Gossler,  in  inducing  numerous  large  factory  consumers 
of  electrical  energy,  in  consideration  of  specially  low  but  not 
at  all  unprofitable  rales,  lo  shut  down  early  in  the  winter  after- 
tK<on  before  ihe  domestic  and  office  lighting  load  came  on.    This 
has  involved   social  and  even  psychological   changes,   but  has 
obvious  advantages,  ant!  is  now  being  worked  successfully  by  a 
latfc  station  on  Long  Island.     :\t  Rnckford,  111.,  there  has  been 
an  extraordinary  development  of  the  automobile  charging  load. 
The  company  makes  a  rate  of  6  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  auto- 
mobile charging,  [he  contract  providing  that  no  charging  shall 
I*  done   between    the   hours   of    5    and    8,30    in    the    evening 
11  winter,  and  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining 
compliance  with  this  clause  of  the  contract.     At  one  time,  the 
company  was  troubled  with  low  voltage  in  tbe  residence  district 
w'«re  most  of  the  automobiles  are  located.  A  letter  was  addressed 
'*>  the   automobile    customers,    stating   that    the   company    had 
received  some  complaints  of  lights  being  dim  and  that  it  had 
"ason  to  believe  that  these  complaints  were  due  tn  Ihe  fact  that 
*^nie  customers   were   charging   automobiles   during  the  even- 
"ig  although  the  low  rate  given  for  automobiles  was  in  consider- 
ation of  the  observance  of  the  rule  not  to  charge  between  5  and 
'■P  ]i.  ni.    The  trouble  stopped  immediatelv.     Some  customers 
"^  went  so  far  as  to  apologize  and  explain  that  they  did  not 
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remember  there  was  -nch  a.  clause  in  the  contract.  It  may  be 
ac!(l«?r!  that  the  Rockt'ortl  Conipan.v  also  looks  after  the  60  antes 
on  its  circuits  free  of  charge  as  to  the  electrical  apparatus.  The 
coitipany  is  well  satisfied  with  resuUSf  and  is  an  exemplar  to 
others  oi  practical  work  in  benefiting  itself  while  helping  to  build 
np  a  new  industn,'  that  deserves  the  support  of  the  older  branches. 

Note  has  been  made  Irefore  of  ihe  low  rate  contracts  made 
at  Red  Oak.  lo^va,  for  the  operation  of  refrigerating  machine 
motors,  which  the  central -station  company  has  the  option  of  cut- 
ting off  during  its  peak-load  hours  if  it  desires.  Most  of  the 
central-station  companies  with  contracts  for  city  water  pumping 
have  taken  these  at  a  figure  much  lower  than  they  could  afford 
if  it  were  not  that  ihey  have  control  of  the  hours  of  pumping, 
sti  that  they  do  not  come  on  during  the  lighting  peak.  One 
enterprising  central- station  company,  in  a  town  of  20,000  inhabi- 
tants. %$■  operating  a  very  economical  electric  and  hot-water  plant. 
Avhich  maintains  a  load  factor  on  week  days  of  55  per  cent  for 
24  hours.  The  economy  of  production  in  this  case  is  in  no  small 
ilegree  due  to  the  high  load  factor  maintained  through  a  large 
number  of  faclorics  taking  power  under  contracts  which  expressly 
stipulate  that  at  the  company's  request  power  shall  not  be  used 
fhiring  certain  hours,  these  hours  being  closely  calculated  so  that 
the  factory  power  users  shall  not  come  on  at  the  top  of  the  winter 
I>eak.  and  at  the  same  time  shall  not  be  seriously  inconvenienced 
by  bcins*  obliged  to  shut  down  during  these  hours. 

While  upon  this  subject,  tl  may  be  noted  as  of  decided  interest 
ihat  in  i-'ngiand  where  the  Wright  maximum  demand  system  has 
Wrix  such  an  e<tucational  factor,  rates  have  lately  become  much 
more  heterogeneous.  Lirightoo,  the  town  in  which  the  majdmum 
demand  system  was  bom,  has  hitherto  been  among  those  m  which 
even  crm^umer  was  charged  on  that  system,  but  the  Brighton 
'inunici]iahty  has  now  decided  to  give  even.'  consiuner  the  option 
nf  being  charged  at  a  flat  rate  of  8  cents  instead  of  on  the  Wright 
system  at  14  cents  for  the  first  hour  and  2  cents  after.  As  it 
requires  a  two-hours'  use  of  the  maximum  demand  per  day  at 
14  cents  and  2  cents  to  hrintr  the  averase  charge  doivn  to  S  cents 
Iier  unit,  it  is  said  tn  he  probable  that  a  large  number  of  con- 
sumers win  adopt  the  altrmalirr.  The  contran.-  conditions  appear 
to  prevail  in  the  United  States  where  the  prodoctive  capacity  of 
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meters  of  this  class  is  now  looo  per  week,  and  where  the  output  is, 
»  far  as  reported,  34  per  cent  ahead  of  that  of  last  year. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  ACCIDENT  SWINDLES 

hi  a  recent  address  before  the  National  Municipal  League, 
one  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  Detroit  municipal  electric  light 
j>laflt  asserted  that  '"legal  expenses"  for  public  service  corpora- 
lions  meant  nothing-  but  a  cover  for  bribery  and  corruption.  If 
iliis  outrageous  charge  were  true,  the  average  manager  would 
l^cfhaps  worry  little  about  the  burden  this  imposed  on  him,  but  it 
liappens  that  no  small  part  of  the  item  is  due  to  fighting  fraudu- 
l<!fit  attempts  to  collect  claims  for  bogus  accidents ;  and  the  evil 
lias  reached  such  a  point,  that  concerted  action  is  now  being  taken 
against  it.  Last  November  an  organization  to  be  called  The 
Alliance  Against  Accident  Frauds  was  formed  in  New  York 
city.  There  were  present  at  the  meeting  representatives  of  cor- 
[ifinitjons  from  Boston  to  Cliicago.  and  letters  were  received  from 
niany  others  saying  that  they  would  join  the  alliance.  The  objects 
ijf  the  alliance  are:  To  protect  and  defend  its  members  against 
fraudulent  claims  and  prosecute  all  persons  engaged  in  presenting 
or  promoting  such  claims ;  to  collect  and  disseminate  information 
In  its  members  concerning  fake  claimants,  shyster  lawyers  and 
unprincipled  physicians,  ambulance  chasers,  false  witnesses,  and 
others  engaged  in  such  practices  and  methods  ^  to  insist  upon  fair 
dealing  with  honest  claimants  and  generally  to  impress  upon  the 
pulilEc  the  principles  for  which  the  alliance  stands.  The  com- 
panies represented  were  the  United  States  Casualty  Company, 
Cfncral  Accident  Corporation.  Philadelphia  Casualty  Company. 
^r^at  Eastern  Casualty  Company.  N^ew  York  City  Street  Railway 
Oflipany.  United  Railways  and  Rlectric  Company  of  Baltimore. 
Chic3g;o  and  Northwestern  Railway,  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
M^  River  Railway.  Boston  Elevated  Railway,  Washington  ( D. 
L^  Railways  and  Electric  Company.  Delaware.  Lackawanna  & 
"cstem,  Hudson  River  Day  Line.  Travelers'  Insurance  Com- 
pany n(  Hartford,  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company,  Inter- 
boroagji  Railway  Company.  Casualty  Company  of  America,  Little 
«  Company  and  the  Fuller  Construction  Company.  In  the  dis- 
<^iis9ion  of  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  new  alliance  it  was  said 
l^at  its  mere  existence  would  frighten  off  many  persons  who 
■^nerwise  might  bring  fraudulent  suits.     It  will  be  part  of  the 
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plan  to  inform  stockholders  and  policy-holders  in  every  corpora- 
tion in  the  aJIiance  of  every  case  that  is  to  be  fought  and  Lhe 
reason  for  contesting  it.  By  tliis  wide  publicity  it  is  thought  that 
fraud  will  be  made  addidonally  dilBcult  and  dangerous.  It  was 
said  at  the  meeting'  that  the  alHance  will  do  quite  as  tnuch  work 
to  see  that  honest  demands  are  proniptly  settled  as  it  will  to  delect 
swindlers.  With  fraudulent  demands  out  of  the  way,  it  was  said, 
the  railways  and  accident  companies  could  give  more  time  to 
genuine  cases  and  settle  them  more  promptly. 

An  e£Fort  is  also  to  be  made  to  have  passed  in  every  state 
laws  simitar  to  those  passed  by  the  Maryland  lejjislature  against 
so-called  ambulance  chasers  and  dishonest  physicians.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Narragansett  last 
summer  the  question  of  barratry  was  taken  up.  and  that  organiza- 
tion said  it  would  co-operate  with  any  association  that  would  labor 
to  put  down  the  practice.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
further  with  the  American  Bar  Association  and  with  the  American 
Medical  Association  on  the  subject.  This  work  seems  well  worthy 
of  the  c<x>pcration  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 


STATE  UGHTING  COMMISSIONS 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  l>een  shown  to  exist  on  the  subject 
of  the  dosirabiliiy  of  State  Lighting  Commissions,  but  it  is  evident 
that  ihej  will  become  more  numerous ;  so  that  their  formation  and 
action  demands  watching^  by  this  association.  The  New  York 
Commission  has  entered  upon  its  career  during  the  past  year  and 
lias  already  made  Its  report  and  heard  a  number  of  appeals  within 
its  jurisdiction  as  to  rates,  capitalization,  competitive  companies, 
and  so  forth.  -\t  the  meeting  last  November  of  the  Empire  State 
Gas  and  Electric  Association,  there  was  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion as  to  competition,  fair  and  unfair,  and  the  necessity  that 
companies  in  the  fteld  which  had  been  put  under  the  aegis  of  the 
State  Cummission,  should  be  able  to  look  to  it  for  relief.  One 
of  the  members  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  although  his 
company  was  doing  good  service  to  the  comnmnity  at  low  rates, 
within  the  past  year  no  fewer  than  four  new  franchises  had 
been  granted  (or  operation  in  the  same  field.  It  was  obvious 
that  if  all  these  companies  were  allowed  to  go  into  business  there 
must  be  a  period  of  reckless  competition,  at  the  end  of  which 
toivc&ted  capital  mast  again  assert  itself  and  the  communit>-  would 
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suffer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  serious  economic  waste  involv«l 

generally. 

STANDARDIZING  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 

This  association  has  already  done  much  to  standardize  appa- 
ratus, nomenclature  and  ratings,  joining  with  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers  and  other  bodies  in  useful  legislation 
of  this  character.  Your  committee  deems  it  proper  to  call  atten- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  fact  that  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Chamber  of  Delegates  of  the  International  Electrical  Con- 
gress at  St.  Louis,  in  1904,  to  the  effect  that  an  international  com- 
mission from  the  technical  societies  of  the  world  should  take  up 
the  standardization  of  the  nomenclature  and  ratings  of  electric 
machinery,  it  is  proposed  that  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
various  national  electrical  engineering  societies  shall  be  held  in 
London  on  the  26th  of  June  next.  The  rules  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  meeting  have  already  been  drafted  and  printed. 
These  rules  relate  entirely  to  the  organization  of  the  commission 
and  do  not  touch  upon  the  electrotechnical  subjects  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  proposed  rules  are  fourteen  in  number,  prepared  with 
the  hope  and  intention  of  facilitating  action.  The  main  object  at 
present  to  be  sought  is  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  various 
national  electrical  engineering  societies  to  deal  with  this  important 
question. 

The  President  :  We  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
one  gentleman  who  has  had  very  wide  experience  in  the  use  of 
magnetite  arc  lamps  and  mercury  rectiiiers.  I  am  glad  to  wel- 
come him  to-day — Mr.  W.  S.  Barstow,  of  Portland,  Ore., 
who  will  now  read  his  paper  on  Mercury  Arc  Rectifier  System 
aitft  Magnetite  Lamps  for  Street  Illumination. 


Mr.  Barstow  presented  the  following  paper: 

MERCURY    ARC    RECTIFIER    SYSTEM    WITH 

MAGNETITE  LAMPS  FOR  STREET 

ILLUMINATION 


Many  times  in  the  historj-  of  the  electrical  tndustr>-  the  end 
of  a  particular  commercial  development  appears  to  be  near  at 
hand,  only  to  V:  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  new  discovery  in 
this  or  some  other  allied  science  which  accidentally  opens  up 
new  posbibilitiei.  ^jhen,  again,  the  failure  in  some  special  line 
is  caused  by  the  abvrnce  of  a  single  element  which,  when  forth- 
coming, turn-)  th';  failure  into  an  important  success.  Sometimes 
all  the  elcm':ntri  an:  present,  but  scattered  through  different  indus- 
tries, iff  that  th^e  is  not  a  sufficient  familiarity  or  knowledge  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  j^rson  or  group  of  persons  for  a  combina- 
tion to  produce  the  "-jesired  result. 

Among  all  the  ra^Iical  changes  in  the  details  of  the  industry 
during  it;i\i  y.hrs  the  electric  arc  lamp  has  shown  but  little 
niat'-rial  progr^rss.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  evolved  the 
high  tension,  the  low-tension,  the  open,  the  enclosed,  the  direct 
aii'l  ili«-  altftrnatiiig-current  systems,  with  their  many  modifica- 
tiorri,  hilt  ifi  none  of  these  has  there  been  any  departure  made 
from  thf  cjirhon  arc  and  its  relatively  uniform  efficiency  for  a 
given  ilhiniination.  From  the  day  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in 
tH()H,  wlii-ii  with  a  battery  of  2000  elements  he  produced  his 
four  iiirh  Haine  between  charcoal  points,  to  the  present  refine- 
ment f)f  llif  150-hour  enclosed  lamp,  progress  has  been  confined 
inr)re  or  l<-ss  U)  ineclianical  improvements.  The  commercial  arc 
lamp  of  the  4*;irly  day  was  of  open-arc  type,  requiring  500  watts 
at  the  arc  to  prodiu'c  what  was  then  termed  a  "nominal"  2000- 
rp  light  (If  a  cerlain  illumination.  After  passing  through  the 
Hcrics  and  multiple  stages,  the  enclosed  lamp  was  evolved,  eco- 
n<niii<'a!  in  maiiileiianrc.  but  with  no  improvement  in  consumption 
tif  ciHTgy.  This  in  the  rlircct  and  alternating-current  form  is 
the  type  in  general  use  tn-day. 

There  has  during  the  last  two  years  been  in  course  of 
(levrlf)pmeiit  a  new  s\stein  Hf  it  may  be  so  called")  for  outdoor 
Utrc'ct  arc  lighting,  whieh  not  only  promises  to  take  an  inipor- 
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unt  place  in   the  history-  of  the  art,  but  in  many  instances  to 
replace  the  carbon  arc.    It  is  actually  the  first  successful  effort 
to  increase  commercially  the  efficiency  of  outdoor  arc  iUumina- 
tioji,  while  at  the  same  time  it  opens  itp  new  fields  where  the 
present  type  lamps  can  not  be  used.     The  magnetite  mercury  arc 
rectifier  system   requires   not   only   35   per  cent   less  energ)"   at 
llic  lamp  than  any  existing  system  for  the  same  illumination, 
but  makes  it  possible  to  do  outdoor  street  arc  lighting'  from 
iraiismission  systems  of  35  cycles  and  under  without  the  use  of 
niolor-generator  sets  or  otlier  moving'  apparatus.     In  the  city  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  about  two  years  ago  this  system  was  installed 
on  a  small   experimental   scale.     The  street-lighting  systetu  at 
that  time  had  been  in  successful  operation  fur  many  years  and 
was  of  the  old-style  open-arc  type,  supplied  with  direct  current. 
In  the  very  early  days  current  supplied  to  Portland   was 
generated  by  water-power  at  Oregon  City,  about  seventeen  miles 
souili  of  Pordaiid,  and  was  transmitted  to  Portland  for  arc  and 
incandescent   lighting.     As   all   arc    liglithig   was   done  on    the 
liiglHenston  system  and  incandescent  lighting  on  the  high-fre- 
quency, single-phase  system,  each  machine  had  a  separate  set 
of  feeders  from  Oregon  City  to  Portland.     (This  was  one  of  the 
first  instances  where,  previous  to   likjz.  siiiglc-phase,  high-fre- 
queucy  machines  were  operated  at  a  direct  pressure  of  over  4000 
volts.l     The  business  increased  so  rapidly  that  in    1891   there 
Was  transmitted  in  actual  commercial  capacity  energy  for  7200 
incandescent  and  650  arc  lamps  by  means  of  the  systems  above 
iiK'Titioned.    As  business  grew  and  electric  railways  were  installed 
ill  Portland,  a  second  power  plant  was  built  at  Oregon  City,  and 
a  SJ-cycle,  j-phase.  5000-volt  system  installed,  with  direct-con- 
neirtieri  vertical  wheels,  especially  arranged  for  a  head  varjing 
from  [5  to  45   feet,  and  current  was   transmitted    from   there 
^  rearrangmg  the  original  arc  and  incandescent  circuits,  each 
?nicrator  being  connected  to  a  single  three-conductor,  three-phase 
tctder.   To  each  feeder  in  Portland  were  connected  a  set  of  statics 
inrt  a  rotary  transformer,  so  that  there  were  practically  a  lumihcr 
"f  independent  generating  and  transforming  plants.    To  provide 
ff""  the  city  lighting  motor-generator  sets  were  installed  in  Port- 
land, each  set  consisting  of  a  direct-cnrrent  T.-H.  motor  directly 
t^finected  to  two  direct-current  arc  macbines.     Thus,  in  these 
early  rlavs  several  transformations  wei-e  necessarv  before  the  alter- 
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mating  current  delivered  to  the  substation  was  finally  distributed 
to  the  system,  and  it  required  806  watts  per  lamp  of  the  trans- 
mitted energ)'  in  the  form  of  ^2  cycles,  5000  volts,  three-phase,  to 
supply  each  500-watt  lamp  installed  in  the  city.  In  remodeling 
tlu-  system,  as  no  arc  lighting  could  be  taken  from  the  trans- 
mission frequency  of  33  cycles,  it  was  either  a  case  of  usmg 
:i  i  tern  at  inj^- cur  rent,  high-tensinn  motor-generator  sets,  chang^ing 
the  frequency  from  33  to  60  cycles,  or  a  higb-tenston  motor 
directly  connected  to  direct-current  arc  machines.  Under  these 
conditions,  and  with  the  original  idea  of  reducing  motor-generator 
capacity  and  the  investment  in  generating  system,  several  niag- 
netile  lamps  were  installed  as  ati  experiment  about  two  years  and 
a  half  ago,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  modifications  and 
improvements  were  made  until  now  the  lamps  are  equal  in  all 
respects  lo  any  arc  lamp  of  either  alternating  or  direct-ctifrent 
svstem.  In  the  meantime  lengthy  experiments  were  made  with 
the  mercury  arc  rectifier.  About  one  year  ago  the  results  appeared 
so  promising  and  so  much  progress  had  been  made  in  such  a 
short  period  tliat  an  order  was  placed  to  install  the  entire  system 
of  over  i200  lamps  in  Portland  with  mercury  arc  rectifiers  and 
magnetite  lamps.  There  have  now  been  in  operation  in  Portland 
for  several  months  over  Soo  lamps  with  rectifiers,  and  the  I'nstalia- 
lion  is  being  rapidly  increased  as  fast  as  deliveries  can  he  made. 
The  system  has  proved  successful  and  has  fulfilled  expectations. 
Considerable  difficulty  in  the  form  of  static  discharges  and  short 
life  was  al  first  experienced  with  the  lubes.  The  tubes,  which 
were  of  small  size,  were  subjected  to  very  rigid  requirements  oafl 
account  of  the  alternatiMg-current  pressure  of  Ji.ooo  volts  \  opei^^ 
cirruil  1,  a  pressure  which  was  very  much  higher  liian  anything  yet 
attempted  with  mercury  arc  rectifiers.  The  tubes  have  now  aver- 
aged over  650  hours  and  several  have  exceeded  730  hours,  500 
hotirs  being  the  economical  requirement,  and  anything  above  this 
being  in  llic  nature  of  a  gain  in  the  original  calculated  efHciency 
ot  the  system. 

A  simple  description  of  the  system  as  installed  is  as  follows : 
The  transmitted  cnerg>*  in  the  form  of  10,000-volt,  3-phase,  33^| 
cycle  current  enters  constant-current  transformers,  each   trans-" 
former  being  of  single-phase  design,  the  primary  of  which   is 
W'lUnd  for  10.000  volts  ami  llic  secondary  for  ^2.000  volts  (open 
circuit ).    In  the  secondary  is  a  centre  connection  for  the  rectifiei 
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The   mercury  arc  rfctificr  is  mountetl  upon  a  switchboard!  panel 

'lirectly  above  the  oil  $ivi!ch.     Ii  is  excitcil  by  a.  small  amount  <jt 

1 15- volt  altcrnating-furrcnt  energy,     Tbis  is  sufficient  to  start  fhi.' 

rectifier  after  the  same  has  been  moved  slightly  with  st  handle 

for  that  purpose  in  order  to  establish  the  mercury  arc.    It  requires 

but  a  few  seconds  to  start  up  a  circuit,  and,  when  once  staried, 

it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  the  exciting  circuit  in  operation, 

although  this  has  been  the  practice  up  to  the  present  time.     In 

each  side  of  the  alternating  current  of  the  transformer  h  placed 

a  reactance  and  another  in  the  direct-current  side.     The  lamps 

themselves  require  four  amperes  at  an  average  of  about  80  volts. 

or  320  walls,  and  give  an  equal  illumination  to  tiie  old-type  open 

lamp  requiring  500  watts.    As  the  original  distributing  system 

was  installed  for  lo-ampere  lamps,  losses  in  these  conductors  have 

oi  course  been  reduced  to  a  minimum-     The  present  lamps  are 

iuatalled  in  units  of  js  lights.    An  extra  transformer  panel  with 

rfftificr  is  provided,  so  that  in  the  case  of  any  accident  happening 

to  the  transfomier  or  rectifier  the  circuit  can  immediately  be 

plugged  in  on   the  spare  set.     The  lamps   themselves  are,  no 

fl*"'uU.  familiar  to  many,  having  been  described  in  some  of  the 

tti:lmic3l  papers. 

The  efficiency  of  the  rotary  transformer  motor-generator  sys- 
't:ni,  ^s  originally  installed  in  Portland  to  take  care  of  the  street 
;»t^  lighting,  from  the  alternating-current  transmitted  energy  to 
dif  direct-current  energy  distributed  to  the  lamps,  was  62  per  cent 
at  Of  near  full  load  (which  is  the  prevailing  condition). 

The  efficiency  of  the  constant-current  transformer  mercury 
arc  rectifier  system  from  the  alternating-current  transmitted  ener- 
g>'tothe  direct-current  energy  distributed  tu  tlie  lamps  is  at  full 
load 88  pet  cent  (at  10  per  cent  overload,  8q  per  cent)  ;  at  three- 
quarter  load,  85  per  cent;  at  half-toad,  81  per  cent,  and  at  one- 
[fuarter  load,  80  per  cent.  This  efficiencv  was  obtained  by  ineas- 
"f'»g  the  true  watt  input  of  the  primary  allernating-curtent 
energy  and  the  true  watt  output  in  direct  current,  and  includes 
air  itajisformers  and  reactances,  and  Ehe  small  fan  motor  used 
^  to  cool  the  rectifier  tube. 

Having  thus  effected  a  saving  of  26  per  cent  in  the  efficiency 
'■*  '''*  transforming  system  itself  in  Portland,  the  company 
j-tntrtfi  further  economy  by  the  use  of  magnetite  lamps,  using 
s-'"  \vritt5  in  the  lamp  in  place  of  the  soo  watts,  thus  obtaining 
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for  364  watts  of  transmitted  energy'  the  same  illumination  that, 
originally  required  80O  watts,  or  a  saving  ot  176S  kilowatt-hours 
per  lamp  per  year;  or  on  the  total  Portland  installation  a  saving 
in  capacity  of  531  kilowatts,  and  a  saving  in  total  energy  of  2^121,- 
600  kilowatt-hours  per  year. 

The  efficiency  of  a  standard  motor-generator  set  using  a 
high-voltage  motor  and  direct-current  arc  generator  is  about 
76  per  cent,  so  that  if  in  a  iiiodi:rn  installation  where  low-fre- 
quency alternating  current  is  transfornied  by  synchronous  motor 
arc  macliines  into  direct-current  energy  I'nr  present  type  of  500- 
watt  arc  lamps,  there  should  he  installed  the  constant-current 
transformer  mercury  arc  rectifier  system  with  magnetite  lamps, 
the  gain  in  effictency  for  the  same  ilhnnination  would  amount  to 
294  watts  per  lamp  or   1 176  kiJowatt-hours  per  lamp  per  year. 

The  high  commercial  efficiency  of  the  latter  system  is  due  to 
a  very  large  extent  to  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  the  rectifier 
t\ibe  itself.  A  txibe  of  a  capacil}'  of  about  30  kilowatts  has  a 
constant  loss  of  but  25  volts  Oft  at  four  amperes,  too  watts 
per  hour,  while  the  cost  of  renewing  the  tube  on  the  basis  of 
500  hours'  life  about  equals  the  cost  of  labor  and  renewals  on  a 
motor-generator  set 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  both  parts  of  the  aherna ting-current 
waves  are  used,  the  voltage  of  the  alternating  current  leaving 
the  transformers  to  the  rectifier  tube  to  produce  a  desired  voU- 
agc  in  distributed  direct  current  must  be  alxjut  three  times  the 
desired  direct-current  voltage  required  by  the  lamps  in  circuit. 
Thus,  about  22,tjoo  volts  on   the  secondary  of  the  transformer 

tuhrs  gives  a  direct-current  volta-^e  of  about  7000. 

Ill  the  use  of  the  magnetite  system  a  commercial  question 
arises  which,  after  very  tareful  consideration,  should  be  definitely 
answered  before  the  system  is  adopted  to  any  great  extent.  I 
refer  to  the  specifications  used  in  the  present  public  ligluuig 
contracts.  About  fifteen  years  ago  considerable  thought  was 
given  to  tlie  subject  by  tliii  associalion^  residting  in  a  campaign 
of  public  education  which  produced  the  proper  result  at  that 
time  of  rating  street  arc  liimps  by  the  "watts  in  the  arc"  and 
drnppiuj;;  i>ui  uf  Lonlracts  ihv  term  "nonunal  candk-puwer."  Tf 
the  price  of  public  ItRhting  is  to  be  fixed  by  'Svatts  in  the  arc" 
on  the  same  basis  a?  present  cost,  the  public  will  profit  by  this 
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lamp  {due  to  lamp  efficiency)  to  the  extent  of  36  per  cent,  the 
company  gaining  in  transformer  efficiency  to  an  extent  of  17 
per  cent. 

The  question  as  to  how  the  pubHc  and  the  companies  should 
share  this  gain  and  how  to  determine  under  what  specifications 
the  illumination  should  be  furnished  is  a  broad  one  and  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  carefully  considered  at  this  time  so  that 
the  introduction  of  this  new  system  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
proper  standard  form  of  specifications. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  J.  Henry  Hallberg  (New  York  City) :  Mr.  Barstow 
stated  that  the  cost  of  renewal  and  maintenance  for  the  mercury 
tubes  is  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance 
of  the  motor-generator  set.  I  should  like  to  know  the  exact 
cost  of  these  tubes  for  such  an  outfit  as  Mr.  Barstow  describes 
in  his  paper, 

Mr.  Barstow:  The  minimum  cost  of  the  tube  is  $15 — 
that  is,  for  a  75-light  set — and  the  cost  of  the  tube  about  bal- 
ances the  labor  of  attendance  and  renewals  on  the  motor-gen- 
erator set.  The  labor  cost  is  very  small  on  the  mercury  arc 
rectifier  system,  one  attendant  easily  taking  care  of  a  1200-light 
installation  as  well  as  of  the  other  apparatus  in  the  station. 

Mr.  Hallberg  :  How  does  the  investment  for  the  mag- 
netite system  compare  with  other  standard  arc-lighting  systems? 
Taking  into  consideration  the  saving  of  something  like  30  per 
cent  of  the  original  capacity  of  the  plant,  do  you  come  out  even 
or  ahead  with  the  additional  investment  that  may  be  necessary 
for  the  magnetite  system,  which  is  still  not  in  extensive  use 
aid  therefore  comparatively  expensive  to  install  ? 

Mr.  Barstow  :  The  cost  of  the  transformer,  mercury  arc 
rectifier,  switchboard  panels  and  reactances,  which  are  really 
the  transforming  apparatus,  is  just  about  the  same  as  that  of  a 
motor-generator  set.  No  credit  has  been  given  the  system  in 
this  paper  for  any  saving  on  the  original  investment  of  the  gen- 
wating  plant,  the  devices  being  considered  simply  as  a  piece  of 
transforming  apparatus, 

Mr.  p.  D.  Wagoner  (Schenectady,  N.  Y.)  :  I  wish  to 
correct  the  impression  that  might  be  given  by  Mr.  Barstow's 
remark  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  tube.     The  figure  that  Mr. 
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Barstow  mentions  is  a  figure  that  was  arrived  at  when  the 
industry  was  very  young  and  when  very  incomptete  data  were 
obtainable  as  to  the  exact  cost  of  manufacture.  Accurate  infot 
mation  on  this  point  would  be  to  say  that  the  price  of  the  four-] 
ampere  tube  is  Sj5,  with  a  $5.00  rebate  for  the  return  of  the  ol< 
tube,  prepaid  for  salvage,  I  think  the  important  considera,tionj] 
however,  is  the  maintenance  per  circuit  per  year,  from  the  tube* 
standpoint.  The  figure  that  we  ordinarily  consider  for  life  of 
tube  is  400  hours,  which  on  an  average  circuit  would  be  ten  tub^fl 
per  year ;  at  a  net  price  of  $20,  $^00  per  circuit  per  year,  which, 
even  on  a  50-light  circuit,  would  be  only  $4.00  per  lamp  per  year. 
Ustially.  the  other  economies,  which  Mr.  Barstow  mentioned  i^H 
his  paper,  are  so  great  that  the  cost  of  tube  renewal  becomes  an 
insignificant  quantity  in  the  consideration  of  a  particular  installa- 
tion. ^ 

I  should  also  liVe  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  connection  with 
the  speciti  cat  ions  to  be  placed  in  city  contracts,  It  may  possibly 
be  of  interest  to  the  association  to  know  the  p^an  that  has  beef^f 
worked  out  in  a  few  instances.  I  have  in  mind  one  instance 
where  the  city  contract  reads  that  lamps  may  be  furnished  which 
will  give  an  illumination  equal  \x>  a  lamp  of  500  watts  or  to  thf^f 
old-time  nominal  2000-cp  tamp.  Another  method,  which  has  been 
used,  I  think,  more  frequently  than  any  other  one  method,  is  to 
base  the  city  contract  on  luminometer  readings.  I  think  you 
are  all  familiar  with  the  luminometer.  The  city  contract  is  based 
upon  reading  a  certain  line  on  the  luniinometer  card  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  lamp.  1  have  in  mind  one  other  city  contract 
that  has  been  closed  where  the  wording  was  simply  that  lamps 
should  be  furnished  giving  as  good  illumination  as  the  lamp; 
then  operating  on  the  street  circuits. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  connection  with  the  character  ol 
illumination  with  the  magnetite  lamp,  and  that  is  that,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  light  comes  from  the  arc  itself,  the  distribution 
of  illumination  for  street  lighting  is  much  better  than  that  of  a 
lamp  in  which  the  light  comes  from  the  crater,  although  th« 
latter  lamp  may  give  the  same  total  spherical  candle-power. 

It  is  possibly  of  some  interest  to  the  association  to  remint 
you  that  in  the  paper  that  I  read  last  year  on  the  mercury  arc 
rectifier  I   mentioned  the  rectifier-magnetite  system  as  a  pos- 
sibililv  of  the  future.    That  possibility  has  now  been  realized. 
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Mit.  Williams  :   In  view  of  the  fact  that  several  new  types 

of  tl  I  urn  i  nation  for  street  lighting  have  been  brought  to  our 
aiienlion  and  are  available  for  that  purpose,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  might  be  a  ver>'  gootl  time  to  lake  up  the  question  of  a  new 
specification  for  municipal  lighting,  Al!  will  recall  the  time  it 
took  to  whip  into  shape  corresponding  specifications  which 
changed  lighting  standards  from  candle-power  to  watts  at  the 
arc.  Now  we  have  the  flaming  arc,  the  Nernst  lamp,  the  mag- 
netite, and  possibly  there  will  be  other  ty-pes  in  the  future — 
lamps  in  which  the  waEt  consumption  is  materially  lower  than 
ihe  present  standard  and  the  illuminating  power  matenally 
liigher — and  it  seems  but  fair  that  the  specifications  that  have 
now  become  quite  general  should  be  modified  so  that  the  use  of 
these  lamps,  which  can  be  accomplished  only  with  very  large 
investment,  should  bring  at  least  a  part  of  the  benefit  to  the 
supplying  companies,  If  this  could  be  done,  a  change  in  stand- 
ard specifications  would  be  necessary,  and  it  might  be  timely  for 
Ifiis  association.  Mr.  President,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  accomplishing  that  result. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Barstow  a  question  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  magnetite  lamps — how  they  act  upon  the  circuit, 
whether  or  not  they  are  more  sensitive  to  line  disturbances, 
whether  he  has  had  an  increase  in  outages  as  compared  with 
the  standard  type  of  enclosed  lamps,  and  whether,  in  the  sense 
of  maintenajice  and  inspection,  the  cost  varies  greatly  from  the 
pfwent  standard  systems, 

Mb.  Barstow  :   At  the  beginning  of  the  installation  of  the 
w^fffielitc  lamp,  considerable  trouble    developed  with   jnst   the 
point  mentioned — the  outages  were  frequent  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  lamp  was  very  bad  indeed.    Upon  testing  a  large 
number  of  lamps  it  was  discovered  that  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  lamp  was  satisfactory  and  that  the  main  trouble  was  in  the 
•magnetite  stickii  themselves,    The  magnetite  sticks,  as  you  know, 
fire  composed  of  a  tube  of  sheet  metal  filled  with  the  magnetite 
•nixture.    This  was  packed  into  the  tubes  by  hand.    It  was  found 
"latthe  outages  in  (he  lamps  were  due  to  a  button  of  slag  form- 
'"g  fin  the   magnetite   stick,  and   this   forming  of  slag,  which 
insulated  the  contact  and  produced  the  outage,  was  due  to  the 
'Eleven  packing  of  the  magnetite  mixture;  in  other  words,  In 
padiing  the  stick  by  hand  a  certain  amount  of  the  mixture  was 
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measured  out  to  each  woTknia.n  and  he  was  required  to  pack  all 
of  it  in  a  certain  space  in  the  tube.  In  starting  in  to  pack  the 
stick,  if  the  workman  found  he  was  running  a  litdc  short  of 
mixture  he  would  pack  the  balance  somen'hat  looselj;  on  the 
otlifr  hand,  if  he  found  he  had  some  left  over  he  wotdd  pack 
Uif  balance  very  tightly,  and  this  produced  a  stick  of  uneven 
character,  which  produced  the  slag  that  caused  the  outage.  As 
soon  ns  they  began  to  manufacture  in  quantities  and  packing 
machines  were  nsed.  this  trouble  disappeared  to  a  Urge  extent. 
The  only  truuble  occasionally  experienced  now  with  the  lamp  is 
itue  tn  the  defective  manufacture  of  the  sticks  themselves;  but 
thcsi.'  sticks,  being  manufactured  in  larger  quantities,  are  becom- 
iiiji  bclliT  and  btltcr.  so  that  the  outages  and  the  inspection 
required  at  the  present  time  are  less  than  they  were  with  the 
nUI-sLyk*  system.  The  lamps  have  been  satisfactory  and  there 
has  been  little  (ruubic  experienced  lately,  the  principal  difficult\- 
being  in  the  starting  u]j  of  the  lamps,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
(here  is  a  metallic  electrode  which  requires  considerable  time  to 
heal  up  to  form  the  arc  as  cijmpared  with  the  carbon  electrode. 
This  has  been  overcome  by  arranging  for  the  transformer  to 
give  an  increased  voltage  at  the  start,  which  runs  the  current  up 
at  t,\w  instaiU  of  starting  so  as  to  heat  the  stick  quickiy.  Then 
the  liLiup  settles  down  at  the  end  of  a  few  seconds  and  burns 
slcadily. 

TiiK  Pke-smiknt:  Mr.  Williams'  suggestion  is  a  very  timely 
one  and  will  probably  be  taken  up  after  the  discussion  on  the 
next  paper. 

Mr.  DuDLiiY  Kahkand  (Newark.  N.  J.) :  I  notice  Mr,  Bar- 
fitow  has  a  happy  way  of  passing  uvcr  the  real  cHfiliculties  of  the 
problem.  I  ask  him  how  the  lamps  are  rated  in  Portland,  in  the 
contract.  Say  llie  Imiips  take  320  watts,  what  are  the  specifica- 
tions as  lo  can(llr-(>ower  nr  consumption?  How  do  you  get 
around  that  ]>robV<m? 

Mk.  tl.utsttm' ;  The  problem  of  the  specification  is  a  sedous 
one.  Mr.  Wagoner  suggestetl  the  comparing  of  illumination 
from  a  uiaguttilr  lamp  with  that  of  the  old  lamp.  I  had  the 
pleasuri*  nf  trying  that  an  tw-r>  councils  and  it  did  not  work — - 
ihc  councils  &aying  lliai  the  reason  they  were  putting  in  the 
new  lamp  xvas  because  the  old  lamp  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
ihev  woidd  not  ciimpare  it  with  the  old  lamp  in  any  way.     The^ 
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only  way  in  which  this  has  been  overcome  was  by  showing  the 
lamps  burning  side  by  side,  showing  the  superiority  of  the  mag- 
netite lamp  over  the  present  form,  and,  in  view  of  the  installa- 
tion of  the  new  lamps,  getting  a  release  from  the  city  engineer, 
or  some  one  in  authority,  waiving  that  part  of  the  agreement 
calling  for  the  watts  in  the  arc  and  placing  it  on  a  basis  of 
satisfactory  illumination.  That  is  rather  a  makeshift  proposi- 
tion, and  the  question  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  serious  one  when 
the  lamps  are  more  generally  introduced.  Up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  been  a  case  of  working  on  each  installation  very 
carefully  and  getting  around  it  in  the  best  way  possible ;  but 
there  should  be  very  careful  consideration  given  to  this  subject, 
as  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  brought  up  by  the  municipalities 
themselves. 

Mr.  C.  a.  S.  Howlett  (Chicago)  :  Will  Mr.  Barstow  tell 
us  the  difference  in  efficiency  when  using  an  alternating-current 
generator,  transformers  and  the  rectifier,  as  compared  with  the 
use  of  a  direct-current  arc  machine  to  operate  these  lamps? 

Mr.  Barstow  :  It  will  be  about  four  per  cent  in  favor  of 
the  alternating-current  machine  with  the  tub  transformer.  The 
efficiency  is  about  82  per  cent  in  one  case  and  78  per  cent  in 
the  other,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  direct-current  arc  machine 
is  not  particularly  high  in  efficiency.  Of  course,  in  comparing 
the  two  we  should  remember  the  fact  that,  even  with  a  large 
installation,  the  size  of  your  individual  direct-current  arc  machine 
is  still  limited  to  small  capacity,  whereas  with  the  alternating- 
current  system  you  are  enabled  to  use  a  very  large  unit  for 
tfie  generator.  In  that  way,  in  |a  large  installation  you  very  soon 
begin  to  see  the  benefit  of  the  alternating-current  transformer 
system,  due  to  the  elimination  of  a  large  number  of  small  arc 
sets. 

The  President:  Associated  in  a  way  with  the  magnetite 
arc  lamp  is  the  flaming  arc  lamp,  and  in  introducing  the  gentle- 
man who  is  to  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  I  take  pleasure  in 
greeting  a  sister  organization,  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society,  of  New  York  City,  through  its  president,  Mr.  Louis  B. 
Marks,  who  will  read  a  paper  on  The' Flaming  Carbon  Arc 
Lamp, 


Mr.  Marks  read  the  following  paper: 

THE  FLAMING  CARBON  ARC  LAMP 

(With    Special  Reference  to   its  ADAKrAniuTv   to   Sthki 
Illumination  in  the  United  States) 


I'p  to  the  year  1894  the  only  arc  lamps  used  in  the  L%ited 
States  were  those  of  the  open  arc  type.    In  that  year  the  conimer- 
cial  iiuroductioii  of  the  enclosed  arc  lamp  be}j^an  and  during  the 
past  ten  years  the  gradual   displacement  of  the  open  arc  3anips 
by  the  enclosed  arc  has  taken  place.     The  manufacture  of  the 
open  arc  t\-pe  of  lanip  as  used  in  the  United  States  was  prac— 
tkally  discontinued  several  years  ag:o.  and  since  that  time  the- 
arc  lamps  made  in  this  country  have  been  almost  exclusively  u>^h 
the  enclosed  arc  type.  ^| 

The  mean  spherical  candle-power  of  the  open  arc,  operated 
M  its  best,  is  almost  double  that  of  the  enclosed  arc  taking  the 
same  i^tower,  In  spite  of  this  difference  in  the  total  light  flux  of 
the  lamps  the  enclosed  arc  displaced  the  old  open  street  arc  mainly 
because  of  tlic  following  advantages  of  tlie  former: 

First — Decreased  cost  of  carbons  and  maintenance. 

Second — Greater  steadiness. 

Third — Belter  distribution  of  illumination. 

The  lighting  interests  now  have  offered  for  their  considera- 
tion anoUier  lamp  of  the  open  arc  tii'pe,  popularly  known  as  the 
flaming  carbtiTi  arc  lamp. 

Lei  us  examine  briefly  some  of  the  characteristic  differences 
betwerji  the  flaming  carbon  arc,  the  ordinary-  open  and  the  enclosed 
arc. 

In  the  o|>en  arc  lamp,  as  commonly  used,  the  carbons  are  solid 
and  oomparaltvety  free  from  impurity.  The  arc  Is  about  one- 
eighth  oi  an  inch  long,  and  the  light  emanates  almost  entirely 
fnyn  the  incandescent  ixvtnls.  less  than  ten  per  cent  doming  from 
the  arc  itself.  ^H 

In  (tie  encUwcd  art  the  carbons  must  be  as  pure  as  possibl^^ 
The  arc.  as  ordinarily  operated,  is  aUxii  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
lon^t  and:  as  in  the  case  of  the  open  arc.  most  of  Itbe  light  issues 
fro»n  the  incandescent  carbon  tips. 

!n  the  flaming  arc  lamp,  on  th«  oiher  hand,  the  carbons  arj 
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ward,  resulting  in  a  long  flame  measuring  one  inch  to  one  and 
one-half  inches  in  length.    (See  illustration,) 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  carbons  are  consumed 
in  the  flaming  arc  lamps  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  shield  the 
tips  as  far  as  possible  from  "washing"  of  the  air  currents  in  the 
g^lobe.  For  this  purpose  an  "economizer"  (see  illustration)  or 
chamber  of  highly  refractory  niaterial  is  used,  which  surrounds  the 
ends  of  the  carbons  (in  lamps  in  which  the  carbons  are  arranged 
side  by  side)  or  encircles  the  upper  carbon  (in  lamps  in  which  the 
cartons  are  arranged  one  above  the  other). 

The  vapor  which  results  from  the  burning  of  the  mineralized 
carbons  condenses  for  the  most  part  on  the  economizer  and  con- 
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liguous  portions  of  the  lamp  casing.  Sometimes  a  special  form 
of  condenser  is  provided  to  receive  the  vapor  deposits.  As  the 
color  of  Che  condensed  vapor  is  whitish  the  deposits  above  the  arc 
^ist  in  reflecting  the  light  downward.  The  arc  is  extremely 
wnsiiive  to  currents  of  air  in  the  globe  and  to  variations  in  the 
™3pielic  field  and  regulating;  mechanism  of  the  lamp. 

The  regulating  mechanism  is  housed  as  completely  as  possible 
^^  pttvent  access  of  the  fine  ash  and  the  destructive  fumes  from 
'"C^tc.  It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  give  the  details  of  the  fegu- 
'^•^ig  mechanism  of  the  various  lamps  of  the  flaming  arc  type, 
win  principle  the  mechanisms  are  the  same  as  some  of  those  of 
'E<c  oltler  types  of  arc  lamps,  with  which  we  are  familiar.     It 
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(where  such  is  employed }, — thtse  and  other  difhculties  cons; 
to  produce  unsteadiness  in  the  light. 

Distribution  of  Ulumitiation — The  distribution  of  illumina- 
tion of  the  type  oi  flaming  arc  lamps  now  in  use  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  enclosed  arc  tamp.  Most  of  the  light  of  iJie 
flannng  arc  lamp  i$  thrown  downward  in  a  zone  froni  30  to  90 
degrees  below  the  horizontal,  the  amount  of  iiluinination  dropping 
off  quickly  toward  the  horizontal,  Mr.  W.  D'A.  Ryan  reported 
recently  on  a  series  of  tests  of  flaming  carbon  arc  lamps  showing 
that  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  luminous  flux  lies  betweqfa 
the  horizontal  and  20  degrees  bc!ow.*  H 

The  rnaxinmm  illumination  of  the  flaming  arc  lamp  is  at 
about  45  degrees  below  the  horizontal,  in  which  respect  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  light  rcsemhlps  that  of  the  old  open  arc.  The 
flatnititi  arc,  however,  sends  its  rays  with  ahnost  equal  brilltancy 
throu>;:h  all  the  angles  from  30  to  75  degrees  below  the  horizontab 
while  the  oM  open  arc  quickly  drops  from  its  maximum  on  either 
side  of  the  45-deprcc  line  of  vision,  and  yields  a  comparatively 
small  proporiion  of  its  total  flux  between  zero  and  15  degrees 
below  the  horizontal.  In  the  enclosed  arc  lamp,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  horirontal  ilhu-ninalion  is  relatively  very  large,  and  at 
l.S  deK^recs  below  the  horizontal  tlie  illumination  is  not  far  froa^ 
the  maximum.  ^| 

In  the  following  table  are  given  enclosed  and  open  arc  candle- 
power  measurements  taken  from  the  report  of  the  committee  for 
investigalintf  the  photometric  value  of  arc  lamps,  and  published 
in  the  National  Electric  Light  .Association  Proceedings.  1902.  The 
data  arc  piven  for  the  angles  immediately  below  the  horizontaly^H 
the  important  ones  in  street  lighting.  ^| 

In  this  table  and  accompanying  chart  the  wattage  stateti  refers 
to  the  power  consumption  at  the  arc.  The  voltage  of  the  alter- 
nating-current arc  was  70.7,  the  power  factor  being  0-S5.  The 
enclosed  arc  lamps  were  of  the  single  globe  tx-pe.  the  alternating- 
current  arc  being  provided  with  a  metallic  shade.  The  globes 
were  of  opalescent  glass,  except  for  the  open  arc.  w  hich  was  bare. 
Tlic  candle-(x)weT  nieasurcnu-nts  of  the  flaming  arc  tamps  are 
taken  from  the  test  previously  quoted  tn  this  paper;  the  globe  of 
thi*  lamp  was  of  slightly  o|iaIe&cen:  glass. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  ILLUMINATION  OF  ENCLOSED  ARC,  OPEN 
ARC  AND  FLAMING  CARBON  ARC  LAMP 

o"  (Hori-         IS*  (Below       y"  (Below 
lontaO  Honsoniftl)      Horizontal) 

Candlc-Povrer  Candle-Power  Candle-Power 

Alternating-current    enclosed    arc,    7.5- 

ampere  (450  watts) 312  375  445 

Direct-current  enclosed  arc,  6.5-»mpere 

(450  watts)    328  465  579 

Direct-current,     open     arc,     g.s-ampere 

(4S0  watts)   195  598  1177 

Direct-current    flaming    carbon    arc,    8- 

ampere  (360  watts) 9^7  1312  I754 

Taking  the  6.5-ampere  direct-current  enclosed  arc,  it  will  be 
noted  that  from  the  horizontal  down  to  about  12  degrees  below, 
the  enclosed  arc  gives  more  illumination  than  the  9.5  open  arc 
consuming  the  same  power.  This  means  that  if  the  lamps  were 
mounted  on  poles  25  feet  above  the  ground  they  would  give  equal 
illumination  at  a  distance  of  about  115  feet  from  the  pole;  beyond 
this  distance  the  advantage  would  be  in  favor  of  the  enclosed  arc. 
Now  taking  the  case  of  the  flaming  arc  lamp  consuming  360  watts, 
or  four-fifths  of  the  energy  of  the  enclosed  arc,  the  illumination  at 
a  distance  of  115  feet  from  the  pole  will  figure  out  2.83  times  that 
of  the  enclosed  arc. 

From  the  distribution  of  illumination,  as  shown  in  the  chart, 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  same  proportion  holds  approximately  for 
^'i  distances  from  the  pole  greater  than  45  feet,  at  which  point 
'''e  light  strikes  the  ground  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  below  the 
"orizontal.    At  distances  less  than  45  feet  from  the  pole  the  pro- 
Portion  rapidly  changes  in  favor  of  the  flaming  arc  and  reaches 
Approximately  10  to  i  at  a  distance  of  seven  feet  from  the  pole. 
*■  ith  the  7.5-ampere  alternating-current  enclosed  arc,  the  amount 
^*    illumination  distributed  through  the  most  effective  zone  for 
*^€et  illumination  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  direct-cur- 
^^t  enclosed  arc  with  the  same  power  consumption.    The  ratio 
*  2.83  to  I  cited  above,  would  for  the  flaming  arc  and  the  alter- 
'^^ ting-current  enclosed  arc  be  ;i.;i  to  i  at  12  degrees  below  the 
^^^rizontal,  representing  a  distance  of  115  feet  from  the  pole,  3.5 
^o  I  at  15  degrees  below,  representing  a  distance  of  95  feet  from 
*ri«  pole,  and  3.9  to  i  at  30  degrees  below,  representing  a  distance 
P^  45  feet  from  the  pole.     As  in  the  last  case,  the  proportion 
increases  rapidly  in  favor  of  the  flaming  arc  as  we  approach 
'^'ose  to  the  pole.    Hence  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  most  eflFective  uso 
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of  the  rcmar](ably  hig]]  luminous  efficiency  of  the  flaming  arc  I: 
we  must  provide  the  lamp  with  a  reflecting  device  that  will 
materially  modify  the  distribution  of  illumination  of  the  arc. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  considerabEe  improvement  in  this 
respect  may  be  brought  about  but  the  problem  is  not  a  simple  one. 
With  the  present  distribution  of  illumination,  the  flaming  arc  lamp, 
if  mounted  on  a  pole  having  the  same  height  as  the  poles  now  in 
use  for  street  lighting,  would  produce  an  ilBumination  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  pole  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  that 
given  at  a  distance  of  125  to  25a  feel,  which  Is  about  one-half  the 
distance  that  now  obtains  between  poles  in  arc  lighting  practice  in 
this  country. 

To  meet  this  difficulty  it  Is  apparent  that  unless  the  st 
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of  the  unit  can  be  materially  decreased^  the  flaming  arc  lamp  must 
be  placed  very  high  above  the  ground,  so  high  in  fact  that  in 
most  cases  serious  questions  arise  as  to  the  practicability  of 
such  a  procedure. 

Sise  of  Units — The  units  now  commonly  employed  are  8,  10  4 
and  12  amperes  with  45  to  50  volts  at  the  arc.  Owing  to  the  spc-  — 
cial  composition  of  the  carbons  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  arc_.  4 
obstacles  are  encountered  which  make  the  practical  operation  oft^ 
the  lamp  difficult  when  smaller  currents  are  used.  Professors 
Blonde]  writes  to  me  tinder  date  of  March  28,  19061  that  th--^ 
smallest  practical  currents  for  operating  his  lamp  (before  referre  .r^ 
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to)  are  "from  four  to  five  amperes  for  direct  current  and  from 
seven  to  eight  amperes  for  alternating  current."  With  small  cur- 
rents the  luminous  efficiency  of  the  arc  is  very  considerably 
reduced. 

COST  OF  OPERATION 

CASE  I — STREET-LIGHTING  CIRCUIT 

In  order  to  compare  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  flaming  arc 
lamp  with  that  of  the  enclosed  arc  lamp  now  commonly  used  for 
street  illumination  in  the  United  States  I  have  taken  the  case  of 
a  lighting  circuit  in  which  the  lamps  are  run  all  night  every  night 
in  the  year,  on  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  4000-hour  sched- 
ule. The  present  practice  in  street  lighting  is  to  place  the  poles  on 
which  the  arc  lamps  are  mounted,  about  250  feet  or  more  apart. 
Assuming  that  the  flaming  arc  lamp  gives  five  times  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  enclosed  arc  for  the  same  power  consumption  (which 
assumption  strongly  favors  the  flaming  arc  lamp  so  far  as  the  illu- 
mination within  the  useful  zone  for  street  lighting  is  concerned,  as 
has  already  been  shown  in  this  paper),  it  is  obvious  from  the  law 
of  inverse  squares  that,  for  equal  illumination  midway  between 
the  poles,  even  if  the  flaming  arc  were  mounted  high  enough  up  to 
give  it  the  advantage  of  a  more  favorable  distribution  of  light, 
't  could  not  replace  more  than  two  enclosed  arc  lamps  each  con- 
suming the  same  amount  of  power  as  the  flaming  arc.  Taking  a 
circuit  of  lamps  where  two  enclosed  arc  lamps  are  thus  replaced 
^y  one  flaming  arc  lamp,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  carbons  and 
maintenance  is  as  follows: 

STREET  ARCS  (500  WATTS)  OPERATED  4000  HOURS  A  YEAR 
Cost  of  Carbons  and  Maintenance 

Two  En-  One  Flftminf 

cloicd  Arcs  Arc 

(Carbon!  lo  Ccdm  per  Trim) 

Carbons  $2.86  $3650 

Trimming  2.34  8-21 

Repairs  1.50  0.75 

Inspection  0.90  0.90 

Inner  globes 0.60                                       

Outer  globes    0.30  0.15 

$8.50  $46- 5 1 

"The  cost  of  a  pair  of  flaming  carbons  suitable  for  an  all-night 
^^  is  taken  at  10  cents.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
owest  price  now  quoted  in  this  country  for  carbons  for  such 
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service  is  15  cents  a  pair  in  quantities.     In  the  table  which 

follows^  the  difference  in  cost  of  operation,  should  the  price  of 
carbons  fall  as  low  as  two  cents  per  trim  (an  extreme  casej.  is 
given.  The  cost  of  the  enclosed  arc  carbons  is  taken  at  2.75  cents 
per  trim,  based  on  an  average  life  of  77  hours  per  trim.  This 
cost,  it  U'il[  be  noted,  is  higher  than  that  which  obtains  in  most  of 
the  larger  stations  in  the  country.  The  enclosed  arcs  are  assumed 
to  be  trinimed  once  a  week,  the  stub  of  the  upper  carbon  being  used 
the  succeeding  week  as  a  lower,  which  is  the  usual  practice.  The 
flaming  arcs  are  trimmed  once  a  day.  The  cost  of  trimming  and 
cleaning  the  lamps  is  put  at  2.25  cents  per  lamp,  an  average  figu 

The  cost  of  repairs  per  lamp  is  assumed  to  be  tlie  same  in  bo 
cases,  although  with  the  present  typos  of  flaming  arc  lamps  the 
cost  of  repairs  would  undoubtedly  be  very  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  enclosed  arc.     As  bearing  out  this  conclusion  it  may  bl^| 
staled  that  the  cost  of  repairs  of  the  old  open-arc  lamp  now  in  use^ 
in  tins  country  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  enclosed 
arc.     Mr,  S.  G.  Rhodes^  in  a  paper  read  at  the  convention  O^H 
this  association  in  1904  ( National  Electric  Light  Association  Pro^* 
ceedings,  1904,  page  129),  stated  tliat  on  the  circuits  of  the  New 
York  Edison  Company  operating  enclosed  arc  lamps  of  the  multi- 
ple direct-current  and  series  alternating-current  types,  and  series 
open  arc  lanips^  the  cost  of  repairs  of  Cioo  open  arc  lamps  was  as 
large  as  that  of  2000  enclosed  arcs,  ^M 

The  cost  of  inner  globes  for  the  enclosed  arc  lamps  is  figurci^^ 
at  15  cents  each.,  two  globes  per  lamp  per  year  being  allowed. 
As  an  offset  against  the  cost  of  inner  globes  for  enclosed  arc 
lamps  the  cost  of  the  "economizer"  for  the  flanimg  arc  lamp  shovild 
undoubtedly  be  tal<en  into  consideration,  but  no  allowance  has 
been  made  for  this  destructible  element  in  the  flaming  aic  lamp. 
The  cost  of  outer  globes  is  figured  at  45  cents  each,  the  average 
liie  of  a  globe  being  taken  as  three  years.  In  the  flaming  arc  iamp 
the  life  of  the  globe  would  probably  be  considerably  less  th 
this. 

The  station  cost  of  producing  energy  is  taken  at  values  fr 
0.75  cent  to  2.7s  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.    This  cost  includes 
cost  of  coal  and  water  and  that  proportion  of  the  station  labo 
and  maintenance  account  chargeable  to  the  arc  lighting  system. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  and  chart  that  when  the 
station  cost  of  producing  energy  is  less  than  two  cents  per  k 
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watt-hour,  and  the  price  of  flaming  arc  carbons  lo  cents  per 
trim  (which  is  one-third  less  than  the  present  price  in  this  coun- 
try), it  would  not  pay  in  this  case  to  install  the  flaming  arc  even 
if  the  extra  cost  of  new  lamps  and  of  installation  of  same  be  left 
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out  of  consideration,  and  even  though  one  flaming  arc  replace 
two  enclosed  arcs.  When  the  cost  of  energy  is  high,  however, 
the  flaming  arc  lamp  makes  a  more  favorable  showing  than  indi- 
cated above,  particularly  if  the  cost  of  carbons  is  reduced.  For 
instance,  at  station  cost  of  2.75  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  energy, 
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the  cost  of  operation  of  the  two  500-watt  enclosed  arc  lamps  is 

$118.50  per  year,  as  against  $101.51  per  year  for  one  500-watt 
rtaming  arc  with  carbons  at  10  cents  a  pair,  and  as  against  $83.26 
with  carbons  at  five  cents  a  pair.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  station 
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cost  of  energy  is  very  low,  saj'  0.75  cent  per  kilowatt- hour,  the 
cost  of  two  enclosed  arc  lamps  is  $38.50  per  year  as  against  $61.51 
per  year  for  one  flaming  arc  with  carbons  at  10  cents  a  pair,  $43.26 
a  year  with  carbons  at  five  cents  a  pair,  and  $33.31  with  carbons 
at  two  cents  a  pair.     The  cost  of  operation  per  year  of  two 
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arcs  and  of  one  flammg  arc  for  costs  of  encrgj'  and  of 
olher  than  above  stated  may  be  readily  obtained  from  the 


CASE  II STREET-LIGHTING  CIRCUIT 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  flaming  arc  lamp  is  not 
at  present  commercially  operative  in  small  units.  Let  us  take  a 
liy])CilheticaI  case  and  assume  that  it  is  feasible  to  operate  a  unit 
taking  one-fifth  of  the  power  of  the  present  enclosed  arc  lamp 
and  giving  the  same  amount  of  tllumination  as  the  latter.  If  now 
we  replace  each  enclosed  arc  lamp  of  the  circuit  by  such  a  flaming 
arc  lamp  consuming  one-fifth  of  the  power,  we  find  the  foHowmg 
costs  of  operation  in  the  two  cases,  it  being  assumed  that  the 
cost  of  repairs^  globes,  cleaning  and  inspection  will  check  up 
evenly  against  each  other  in  both  instances. 

From  the  table  and  chart  it  is  evident  that,  even  waiving 
the  cost  of  new  lamps  and  expense  of  their  installation,  it  would 
not  pay  in  order  to  secure  the  samr  illumination  in  a  street-light- 
ing system  in  which  the  station  cost  of  producing  energy  is 
one  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  (a  practical  case)  to  substitute  flaming 
arc  lamps  taking  only  too  watts  for  enclosed  arc  lamps  taking 
500  watts  each,  unless  the  price  of  carlxms  for  the  flaming  arc 
falls  below  three  cents  a  pair.  At  five  cents  a  pair,  which  is  one- 
ttiird  of  the  price  now  quoted  in  the  United  States  (£or  the  long- 
htiTtiing  carbons)  and  somewhat  lower  than  the  lowest  price 
quoted  by  the  principal  makers  in  Europe^  the  cost  of  oi>eration 
per  lamp  per  year  in  this  supposed  case  would  be  $22.60  for  the 
tticlcsed  arc  as  against  $30.46  for  the  flaming  arc.  The  cost  of 
operation  per  lamp  per  year  for  various  costs  of  energy  and  of 
^rhons  is  shown  in  the  table  and  accompanying  chart. 

CASE  III — COMMERCtAL  OUTDOOB  CIHCUIT 

In  this  case  the  cost  of  operating  a  commercial  outdoor 
n'rcuit,  with  lamps  burning  on  an  average  approximately  three 
liouTs  a  day,  or  locxj  hours  a  year,  equipped  with  the  present  type 
^' ^^aming  arc  lamps,  wilt  be  compared  with  the  cost  of  operating 
^similar  circuit  equipped  with  enclosed  arcs. 

The  cost  of  enclosed  arc  carbons  per  trim,  cost  of  one  trim- 
"•iiR  per  lamp  and  the  cost  of  repairs,  inspection  and  globes  per 
lamp  per  year  arc  taken  at  the  same  figures  as  in  the  preceding 
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case.  The  enclosed  arcs  are  trimmed  lo  times  for  this  service  and 
the  flaming  arcs  8j  times.  The  safe  allowance  under  commercial 
conditions  is  taken  as  loo  hours  per  trim  for  the  enclosed  arc 
and  12  hours  per  trim  for  the  flaming  arc.  Following  are  the 
data  of  cost  of  carbons  and  niaintenance  per  lamp  per  year, 
figuring  the  cost  of  flaming^  arc  carbons  at  15  cents  per  trim 
(present  cost)  ;  ^^ 


COMMERCIAL  OUTDOOR   ARCS   (joo  WATTS)   OPERATED 
1000  HOURS  A  YEAR 
Cost  or  Carbons  and  Maintenance  I 

BncloKd  Arc  F]i.calfiK  Arc  ~ 

CClfbook  [j  Cent*  per  Trio) 

Carbons  ¥0375  $1^.45 

TrJniRiiiig  0.235  1.S7 

Repairs .,  0,75  0.75 

Inspection 0.90  o.po 

Inner  globes  0.15  .... 

Outer  globes   ........  o.is  o.iS 


3^.45  ■  $16.12 

The  total  cost  of  operation,  including  cost  of  energy  (500 
watta),  cost  of  carbons,  trimming,  repairs,  inspection  and  globes 
for  both  types  of  lamps  is  given  in  the  accompanying  table  and 
chart. 

Taking  the  cost  of  flaming  arc  carbons  at  15  cents  per  trim 
(present  cost)  and  the  cost  of  energ>'  at  station-cost  of  one  cent 
per  kilowatt-hour,  the  cost  of  carbons  and  maintenance  of  the 
flaming  arc  lamp  per  year  of  1000  hours  under  the  assumption 
above  made  would  be^  as  shown  in  the  table  and  chart,  $21.13, 
as  against  $7.45  for  the  enclosed  arc.  Hence,  even  waiving  the 
additional  cost  of  new  lamp  and  installation,  it  would  not  pay 
from  the  standpoint  of  iKumination  to  substitute  the  flaming  arc 
for  existing  enclosed  arcs  under  the  above  conditions  unless  the 
flaming  arc  lamps  replace  at  least  three  enclosed  arcs.  Neither 
would  it  pay  in  the  above  case^  with  carljons  at  10  cents  per 
trim,  the  relative  cost  of  operating  the  lamps  here  being  $16.97 
and  $7.45.  But  with  flaming  carbons  at  five  cents  a  trim,  the 
relative  costs  of  operation  being  $12.82  and  $7'.45,  the  substitution 
would  pay  if  the  flaming  arc  replaces  at  least  two  enclosed  arcs. 
If  the  cost  of  flaming  arc  carbons  were  reduced  to  tiie  present 
'  cost  of  enclosed  arc  carbons  (2,75  cents  per  trim)  the  relative  costs 
of  operation  would  he  $10,95  ^i*^'  ^7-45'  ^nd  in  this  case  still 
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would  not  pay  to  make  the  substitution  unless  at  least  two  enclosed 
arcs  are  replaced  by  one  flaming  arc.    From  the  table  and  chart 


Case  III — Cohuikcial  Outdoor  Cikcuit 


CASE  III 

COUMULCIAL  OUTDOOK  ClKCUIT 


.>5 

Cost  or  Skkkgt,  Cabbonb,  Tkiuuimo,  ImrBcnoit,  RsrAutt, 

Globbs,  imo  Houn 

One  SncloMd 

ArclABp 

Oft*  Flamlaf  Arc  Lamp  (jeo  Wmu) 

(soo  Wattt) 

Coat  of  Carbon  ■  per  Trim 

■■8 

*Kc 

15c. 

IOC. 

SC 

■Nc, 

»Jic. 

$l6.30 

$39.87 

$35.73 

•«i.57 

$19.70 

>Hc. 

14-95 

38.63 

24.47 

30.33 

18.45 

»Jic. 

13.70 

37.37 

33.33 

19.07 

17.20 

ac. 

13.45 

36.13 

31.97 

17.83 

15-95 

i%c. 

11.20 

84.87 

30.73 

16. S7 

14.70 

IWC. 

9-95 

33.63 

19.47 

15.3a 

I3'4S 

>Hc. 

8. 70 

33.37 

t6.33 

14.07 

13. 20 

ic. 

7-45 

31.13 

16.97 

12. S3 

10.95 

^c. 

6.ao 

19.87 

15.7a 

11.57 

9.70 

4-95 

18.63 

14.47 

10.3a 

8.45 

ti«  comparative  costs  of  operation  for  the  various  costs- of  energy 
and  of  carbons  may  be  read. 

In  the  statements  just  made,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  not 
p2y  to  make  the  substitution  of  the  flaming  arc  for  the  enclosed 


arc  under  the  conditions  namedj  it  is,  of  course,  understood  that 

the  station  is  selling  energy  at  a  uniform  price  per  unit  for  both 
the  enclosed  arc  and  the  flaming  arc.  If,  however,  the  nieatj 
spherical  candle-power  produced  per  unit  of  energy  is  made  ihe 
basis  of  comparison,  tlie  substitution  of  the  flaming  arc  for  the 
enclosed  arc  would  nay  in  every  case  cited  in  the  table,  even  at 
the  present  cost  of  flaming  arc  carbons.  For  instance,  with  energy 
at  station  cost  of  one  cent  per  kilowatt- hour,  the  cost  of 
current^  carbon  and  maintenance  of  a  flaming  carbon  arc  is,  as 
appears  from  the  chart,  nearly  three  times  that  of  an  enclosed  arc 
taking  the  same  power;  but  as  the  flaming  arc  for  this  power 
gives  five  times  the  mean  spherical  candfe-nower  of  the  enclosed 
arc,  the  cost  per  candle-power  of  the  former  is  only  three-fifths 
that  of  the  latter.  But  unless  a  very  intense  illumination  in  a 
snaall  space  is  desired  (as,  for  example,  for  advertising  purposes), 
no  advantage  would  be  gained  by  substituting  an  intense  light  for^ 
one  of  smaller  candle-power  and  less  intrinsic  brightness. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In  summation,  I  conclude: 

first — That  the  flaming  carbon  arc  lamp  of  commerce  pro- 
duces five  times  the  total  luminous  flux  of  the  enclosed  arc  lamp 
for  the  same  expenditure  of  electrical  power  in  the  arc. 

Second — The  lamp  is  well  adapted  for  purposes  of  illumina- 
tion where  a  flood  of  light  is  desirable  in  a  single  unit,  as,  [or 
instance,  for  advertising  purposes. 

Third— The  lamp  may  be  used  economically  in  the  lighting 
of  some  large  interiors,  and  in  large  open  spaces,  such  as  public 
squares  and  wide  boulevards,  if  the  lamps  are  placed  at  a  con- 
siderable height,  say  40  to  50  feet  above  the  ground. 

Fourth — The  concentration  of  such  a  large  flux  of  light  in 
a  single  unit  renders  the  lamp  unsuitable  for  purposes  of  ordinary 
street  illumination  in  the  United  States. 

Fifth — The  advantage  of  economical  production  of  light  is 
offset  by  reason  of  the  necessity  for  frequent  trimming  with 
expensive  carbons, 

Sixth — The  fumes  and  ash  given  out  by  the  lamp,  Uie 
unsteadiness  of  the  light,  and  the  objection  to  frequent  trimming, 
render  it  unsuitable  for  most  cases  of  interior  illumination. 


Si 


DISCUSSION 

Mb.  Wagoner;  I  am  very  mucb  interested  in  the  paper 
read  by  Mr  Marks  on  flaming  arc  Wmps,  especia!!ly  in  the 
figures  showing  the  effect  on  maintenance  cost  of  high  cost  of 
carbons  and  short  Hfe.  I  think  tliat  in  connection  with  that 
paper  it  would  be  of  interest  to  note  particularly  that  with  the 
luminuus  magnetite  lamp  the  cost  of  electrodes  would  be  one- 
fortieth  of  the  cost  of  carbons  for  the  flaming  arc  lamp,  taking 
the  cost  of  the  carbons  at  15  cents  for  the  flaming  arc  lamp. 

Mr.  Halleebg:  There  is  one  matter  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Barstow's  paper  that  I  do  not  believe  was  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated, and  that  is  the  saving  of  something  more  than  500  kilo- 
watts of  station  capacity  in  the  Portland  plant.  Do  you  realize 
that  this  represents  an  investment  of  more  than  $50,000,  taking 
the  station  cost  at  $100  per  kilowatt,  which  is  a  small  amount? 
An  ordinary  series  enclosed  arc  system  costs  about  $30  per 
lamp,  or  $36,000  for  1200  lamps.  The  mag;netite  arc  lighting 
system,  at  $40  or  $50  per  lamp^  would  represent  an  investment 
of  about  $50,000.  Taking  for  granted  that  the  system  operates 
satisfactorily  and  that  a  saving  of  $50,000  on  the  equipment  of 
a  station  of  the  capacity  mentioned  can  be  made,  how  can  any 
one  afford  to  put  in  anything  but  the  magnetite  arc  lighting  sys- 
tmi?  Besides  reducing  the  capacity  of  the  power-honse  and 
transformer  plant,  the  saving  of  about  30  per  cent  of  the  current 
ovtT  other  systems  is  quite  an  item,  representing  in  the  case  of 
tile  Portland  plant  2,121,600  kilowatt- hours  per  year. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Peheins  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.)  :  I  should  like  to  say 
*  fford  in  connection  with  Mr.  Barstow's  paper.  As  I  under- 
stand the  matter,  the  magnetite  stick  is  deposited— or  practically 
ill  deposited — as  there  are  no  gases  formed  in  the  burning  of 
tlie  stick.  This,  therefore,  naturally  brings  up  the  question  of 
'his  deposit,  which  in  a  fluffy  condition  must  amount  to  con- 
^iilcTaljk,  and  the  point  occurs  as  to  how  much  of  the  deposit  is 
■■^smcd  clear  of  the  lamp.  I  understand  there  is  a  chimney  in 
the  lajtip.  and  if  it  is  not  thoroughly  earned  out  the  deposit 
would  amount  to  considerable  and  would  possibly  be  an  annoy- 
an<^e;aTid  further,  no  doubt,  the  amount  of  deposit  that  is  carried 
depends  on  the  air  currents  in  the  chimney  and  iheir  control, 
and  I  believe  that  in  some  cases,  where  there  are  eddies  due  to 
'■ibstriictions  at  corners  of  streets,  and  so  forth,  it  is  more  or  less 
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faction  as  where  the  currents  are  more  uniform. 

What  I  should  like  to  ask  in  the  second  place  is,  if  this  is 
looked  upon  as  a  serious  matter,  or  is  it  felt  that  the  lamp  is 
sufficiently  developed  So  that  it  can  burn  under  circumstances 
where  currents  of  air  are  snch  as  to  produce  eddies  and  perhaps 
stronger  drafts  than  are  usually  found.  ^H 

Mr.  Hakstow  :  Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the  last  que^^™ 
tion  of  the  ge^ntleman,  I  understand  it  is  in  reference  to  the 
deposit  in  the  lanip  and  also  in  reference  to  the  currents  of  air. 
There  is  a  (jas  given  off  by  the  lamp.  The  deposit  is  carried 
up  through  a  specially  constructed,  ventilated  chimney,  which 
uuisl  lue  cleaned  about  once  every  150  or  200  hours.  When  the 
slick  is  renewed  the  trimmer  simply  runs  a  chimney  clean^^n 
down  through  the  chimney  and  removes  the  deposit.  ^| 

With  reference  to  the  air  currents  I  can  say  that  the  results 
show  that  there  is  no  trouble  with  the  present  lamp.  In  the 
first  lamp,  as  it  was  constructed,  the  designers  did  not  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  and  there  was  considerable  trouble,  as 
tlic  lamp  maintains  a  tlamtng  ate  which  is  sensitive  to  any  air 
current.  Witli  the  new  form  of  ventilator  there  is  now,  w^ith 
over  a  thousand  lamps  in  use  at  the  present  time,  under  all  Gon- 
dii iotis.  very  little  trouble  experienced  in  this  line. 

The  remark  of  Mr.  Hallberg  in  reference  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  s^-slem  is  absolutely  correct.  There  are  a  lot  of  indirect 
results  which  make  the  system,  you  migl^t  almost  say,  enor- 
nunisly  efficient  as  compared  with  the  old-style  system.  But  in 
this  pajjcr  just  the  transforming  apparatus  itself  is  considered 
.ind  no  credit  is  given  to  the  generating  capacity  or  to  any  other 
[urt  of  the  system.  I  think  particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  mtfrcury  arc  rectifier  part  of  the  apparatus  as  well  as  to 
the  magnetite  lamp,  as  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
developments  we  have  had — a  means  of  transforming  alternating 
ctjrrent  of  low  frequency,  on  which  j-ou  can  not  do  any  arc 
Hgliting.  into  direct  current  and  at  a  very  high  efficiency. 

Mr.  Wiujams:  Referring  to  the  able  paper  of  Mr,  Marks' 
wi  the  rtanxing  arc  lamp.  I  was  very  much  surprised  while  in 
London  Ust  summer.  sIio«Iy  after  our  meeting  last  year,  to  see 
tbe  extent  to'whkrh  the  flaming  arc  lamp  of  \*arious  t^pes  has 
become  a  h'amre  of  the  Itghtmg  s>-5teni  of  Uut  dty.    Two  rears 
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before  there  were  but  few  of  these  lamps  in  the  streets  of 
London.  Last  year  the  number  had  enormously  increased,  giving 
the  impression  tJiat  the  flaming  arc  lamp,  whatever  may  be  the 
additional  cost  of  the  carbons,  is  coming-  to  be  a  popular, lighting 
feature  for  advertising  purposes.  I  saw  a  somewhat  similar, 
lliough  less  notable,  effect  at  Paris,  There  the  flaming  arc  lamp 
ia  used  to  a  large  extent  for  illumination  in  the  parks,  and  the 
cfffiCl  of  the  colored  light  among  the  green  foliage  is  strikingly 
beautiful.  I  have  heard  from  those  who  have  been  at  Berlin 
that  the  lamp  is  even  more  prominent  upon  the  streets  and 
avenues  of  that  city — that  its  growth  in  Europe  has  been  simply 
remarkable  and  the  people  look  forward  here  to  a  similar  de- 
manj  in  this  country.  One  vt'iU  readily  appreciate,  the  lamp  is 
so  brilliant,  that  if  placed  near  electric  signs  the  great  volume 
uf  light  is  apt  to  lessen  the  brilliancy  of  the  signs.  This  harmful 
effect  can  be  greatly  lessened  by  getting  the  users  of  the  flaming 
arc  (0  hang  the  lamps  rather  high  in  the  air. 

The  President:  In  his  previous  remarks,  Mr.  Williams 
brou^t  out  an  important  point,  which  is  as  to  the  practical 
way  uf  modifying  our  existing  contracts  so  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  types  of  lamps  may  be  made  possible.  1  have 
*««  a  paragraph  inserted  in  various  contracts,  and  have  just 
jolted  [t  down  from  memory,  thinking  it  might  be  worthy  your 
consideration.  It  is  about  as  follows:  "When  on  account  of 
progress  in  the  art  new  and  improved  lamps  are  available,  the 
foinpany  may  substitute  ttiem  for  those  now  in  use  if  in  the 
ofjinioti  of  the  city  electrician,  or  a  duly  appointed  representa- 
tive o!  the  city  government,  the  new  lamps  give  equal  ilKimina- 
iwn  along  the  streets  of  the  city."  I  have  known  of  several 
ases  where  this  paragrapli  has  been  used  with  success, 

Mr.  S.\muel  Scovil:  Mr.  Marks  made  a  special  point  of 
^if  cost  of  the  carbon,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  in  his 
i»i<lpnent  is  the  probability  of  the  cost  of  the  carbons  being 
nialerially  reduced.  No  doubt  he  remembers  what  the  cost  of 
i^tie  original  electric  light  carbons  was  and  what  the  cost  is 
to-day.  What,  in  his  judgment,  will  be  the  cost  of  these  special 
'^rlwjns  for  these  lan^ps  when  they  come  to  be  made  in  large 
"timbers? 

Mr.  Marks:   There  is  a  great  temptation  in  this  particular 
^^'tl  to  speculate  on  possibilities  when' such  rapid  changes  are 


being  made  in  all  directions,  [f  you  refer  to  a  carbon  such 
as  the  Blondel  carbon,  I  fear  very  much  that  we  can  not  look 
for  any  great  reduction  in  price  below  what  the  present  price 
is  in  Europe,  namely,  six  or  seven  cents  a  pair.  It  is  necessary, 
in  my  opinion,  to  build  up  a  carbon  very  carefully  for  good 
work.  The  ordinary  cored  carbon  will  not  give  the  results  we 
are  after.  During  tlie  years  1S90  to  1&93  I  had  considerable 
experience  in  a  carbon  factory  and  endeavored  at  that  time  to 
make  an  ordinary  enclosed-arc  carbon.  We  worked  at  it  quite 
a  while.  It  was  in  the  works  of  the  Washington  Carbon  Com- 
pany-  The  National  Carbon  Company  worked  at  it  quite  a 
while,  too.  and  it  took  years  to  get  at  the  present  type,  which  is 
selling  all  the  way  from  $27.50  per  1000  for  half-inch  carbons 
down  to  perhaps  $5.00  or  $6.00  less.  In  the  case  of  the  flaming 
arc  carbon  we  have  a  diflferenl  proposition.  As  I  brought  out  in 
the  paper,  you  must  have  absolute  homogeneity.  You  have  a  for- 
eign substance  which  is  giving  you  the  light  and  you  have  to 
place  this  substance  in  the  carbon  in  exactly  the  right  way  to  get 
good  results:  you  have  to  build  the  carbon  up,  so  to  speak,  so 
that,  so  far  as  the  carbon  expense  is  concerned,  I  do  not  per- 
sonally look  for  any  great  reduction  below  the  present  prices 
existing  in  Europe. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Williams'  statement  of  foreign  prac- 
tice, I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  various  cities  in  which 
the  flaming  arc  is  used.  Regarding  the  use  of  the  flaming  arc 
in  London,  it  seems  to  me  that  London  is  really  a  splendid 
place  for  the  use  of  the  flaming  arc  for  street  lighting,  if  the 
lamps  are  mounted  high  up,  as  they  are  in  most  cases.  Take 
it  along  the  Strand  and  Fleet  street^  up  to  Ludgate  Circus,  you 
find  the  lamps  pretty  well  up  in  the  air.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  Piccadilly  Circus.  There  they  have  atmospheric  conditions 
that  are  very  hard  on  the  ordinary  enclosed-arc  lamp ;  the  yellow 
ray  of  the  flaming  arc  is  just  the  thing  to  penetrate  the  London 
fog. 

In  my  opinion,  the  lamp  will  undoubtedly  have  an  applica- 
tion for  lighthouse  use.  Its  fog- penetrating  power  is  wonder- 
ful.    The  enclosed  arc  for  this  purpose  is  not  in  it. 

So  far  as  the  height  of  the  lamp  is  concerned,  the  same 
remarks  hold  for  Berlin.  In  U titer  den  Linden  they  have 
these  lamps  high  up,  sending  their  golden  rays  down  on  tl 
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big  square,  and  the  illumination  is  very  fine ;  but,  comparing 
the  cost  of  labor  and  carbons  here — conditions  are  so  different 
here — it  would  be  an  expensive  matter  for  us  to  do  the  same 
thing.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  carbons  and 
in  the  cost  of  current.  In  Paris  they  charge  the  small  users 
20  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  for  current,  hence  it  will  pay  them  to 
use  the  flaming  arc.  Again,  in  this  case  there  is  the  difference 
in  the  price  of  labor.  We  can  not  compete  over  here  with  that 
sort  of  thing,  even  laying  aside  the  question  of  carbon  cost. 

Regarding  the  complication  of  the  mechanism,  I  believe  the 
lamp  in  this  respect  will  certainly  show  a  very  considerable 
improvement  and  cheapening.  We  have  flaming  arc  lamps  on 
tile  market  now  in  this  country  that  are  being  sold  for  $30.  On 
the  other  side  the  Braulik  lamp  sells  for  $24  and  the  Juno  lamp 
sells  for  about  the  same  price.  They  also  have  a  magazine  lamp, 
with  the  carbons  side  by  side  to  get  a  longer  life.  In  this  coun- 
try, where  we  have  been  through  the  magazine  lamp  experi- 
ments several  times,  I  think  the  arc  lamp  manufacturers  are  not 
looking  for  any  radical  improvements  in  this  direction.  So  far 
as  long  life  is  concerned — the  point  we  want  to  reach — it  does 
not  look  very  encouraging  in  the  flaming  carbon  arc  type  of 
lamp. 

Mr.  Scovil:  I  move  that  the  secretary  appoint  a  committee 
to  consider  the  president's  address,  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions thereto  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

The  Secretary  :  I  will  announce  as  the  committee  to  con- 
sider the  president's  address  the  following-named  gentlemen: 
Mr.  Samuel  Scovil,  Mr.  Arthur  Williams  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Martin. 

Mr.  Scovil:  I  move  that  the  president  appoint  a  committee 
to  consider  the  specifications  for  street  lighting,  to  suggest  some 
modifications  of  the  requirements  that  are  embodied  in  specifica- 
tions for  street  lighting  as  they  now  exist,  and  to  report  as  soon 
as  possible. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  two  o'clock. 


SECOND  SESSION 

President  Blood  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  twenty  min- 
utes after  two  and  announced  the  first  business  to  be  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  steam  turbines,  Mr.  W.  C.  L.  EgUn,  chair- 
man. Mr.  Eglin  read  the  report  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Moultrop 
reading  the  report  embodying  the  results  of  his  investigations 
abroad. 
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Mr,  Eglin  presented  the  following  report: 

REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE    FOR   THE 
INVESTIGATIOM  OF  THE  STEAM  TURBINE 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  ike  National  Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation: 
Your  committee  has  held  a  number  of  meetings  during  the 
past  year  and  has  discussed  the  various  matters  that  have  come 
before  it,  both  as  to  the  development  and  manufacture  of  steam 
turbines  and  the  experiences  gained  from  those  in  operation. 

The  turbine  situation  has  very  materially  changed  since  our 
fa"St  reports  To-day  the  steam  turbine  is  recognized  as  a  standard 
piece  of  apparatus,  and  turbines  of  some  type  are  being  installed 
in  nearly  all  of  the  newer  power-houses.  Turbines  have  been 
installed  in  a  number  of  steamships  built  in  Europe,  and,  we  are 
informed,  have  been  approved  by  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  British  Navy  for  use  in  its  battleships  and  cruisers.  Although 
steam  turbines  for  marine  use  are  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  com- 
niittee's  investigation,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  however^  that  after 
a  iria!  on  merchant  vessels  of  the  Cunard  Line,  they  are  being 
introduced  into  new  ships  of  the  same  line.  This  would  indicate 
ihat  confidence  h  placed  in  this  type  of  prime  mover  by  the 
engineers. 

During  the  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  committee  it  was 
decided  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  continue  any  further  tests  on 
economy,  as  there  were  now  so  many  turbines  installed  in  regular 
^'P^ration  giving  satisfactory  results ;  and  the  most  important  mat- 
ters receiving  attention  were  the  various  details  which  go  to  make 
^P  reliability  and  insure  continuit)'  of  service. 

The  committee  decided  to  visit  the  works  of  the  manufac- 
''ers  again  this  year,  as  it  was  thought  the  greatest  benefit  conld 
obtained  for  the  association  by  a  full  and  iree  discussion  with 
■le  engineers  of  the  manufacturing  companies  covering  all  of  the 
"^formation  in  the  hands  of  tlie  committee  concerning  the  turbines 
"^Utby  the  several  manufacturers. 

The  committee  met  in  Bostotij  Tuesday,  April  3,  and  at  this 
^*cting  arranged  the  programme  to  be  carried  out,  and  also  the 
"St  of  subjects  to  be  discussed  with  the  various  manufacturers. 
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M  XXl^ACTCRERS  OF  THE  CURTIS  TURBINE 

Ijtrr  in  the  day  a.  visit  was  made  to  Ihe  Lynn  works  of 
r«l  Electric  Company.  The  committee  was  received  by  Mr. 
:iuvA  H.  Rice,  with  whom  the  various  features  of  the  Curtis 
'^luctunc  were  discussed  with  particular  reference  to  changes  in 
4cu^tt  iri^ni  the  time  of  the  last  visit  of  the  committee  to  the  Ljiin 
worka.  The  committee  was  shown  through  the  works.  The  most 
int|M>rt.iiit  feature  is  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  the  snialler 
siics  >.'f  tn'rhines  now  being  built,  sizes  from  25  to  300-kw  of  llie 
horiiontnl  Curtis  type.  A  number  of  these  turbines  were  being 
eoutrnllcd  by  a  mechanical  valve  mechanism  of  a  new  t^-pe.  being 
developed  specially  for  this  class  of  turbine. 

There  was  a  very  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  tur- 
Iniu's  hfing  manufactured  in  sizes  up  lo  1500-kw,  as  well  as  the 
siiialler  types. 

The  works  of  the  Genera!  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady 
were  visited  on  the  following  day.  The  first  part  of  the  day  was 
devoted  to  inspection  of  the  works  and  the  latter  part  to  discussion 
of  details  with  the  engineers  of  the  company.  During  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  works  a  number  of  impravemenls  in  the  mechanical 
construction  were  noted.  The  larger  wheels  in  some  cases  are 
being  made  from  steel  plates  or  boiler  plates,  two  plates  being 
bolted  lo  a  spider,  the  spider  beinj^  placed  between  the  plates  and 
the  buckets  riveted  at  the  outer  edge  with  the  flange  of  the  bucket 
sections  on  the  inside  of  the  wheel;  the  two  sets  of  buckets  are 
so  arranged  that  they  have  a  smooth  external  surface,  reducing  the 
friction  of  the  wheel. 

Your  committee  discussed  with  the  engineers  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  both  at  Lynn  and  Schenectady,  the  various 
..  features  of  the  Curtis  liirbine,  and  particularly  such  parts  as  had 
required  special  attention  during^  the  past  year  in  regular  opera- 
tion.   These  were  taken  up  in  the  following  order: 

First — The  mechanical  valve  pear. 

There  arc  now  being  manufactured  three  distinct  forms  oi 
mechanical  valve  gear.  First,  the  valve  gear  as  described  in  our 
previous  rctxirt,  designed  by  Mr.  Richard  H,  Rice,  has  had  some 
improvements  ruldofj, 

The  hydraulic  nurhfmisni,  dcscrii)cd  in  our  last  report,  has 
been  irMnuUiectl  Jnli)  Bonit-  cf  ihc   brgest  sizes  of  turlnnes  with 
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Satisfactory  results.  On  the  smaller-sized  machines  a  single  cyl- 
inder is  used  to  operate  all  of  the  valves,  and  in  the  larger  sizes 
two  cylinders  are  used.  The  single  cyUnder  is  now  recommended 
for  all  sizes.  This  cylinder  will  be  so  proportioned  that  it  may 
operate  from  the  regular  gravity  oil  supply  when  specified. 

The  manufacturer's  description  of  the  changes  in  the  mechan- 
ical valve  gear  is  as  follows : 

The  purely  mechanical  type  of  valve  gear  in  use  on  vertical 

General  Electric  Company  turbines  of  Lynn  manufacture  and  of 

design  subsequent  to  that  described  in  last  year's  report,  differs 

from  that  design  in  certain  particulars,  but  retains  its  general 

ieatures.    The  chanties  have  been  in  the  interests  of  simplification. 
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Fir,,  1— Plan  of  Mechanical  Valve  Gear  of  Curtis  Turbine 

eliminaiion  of  noise  from  the  gear  drive,  and  improvement  of 
a[>I*3rance ;  and  with  these  three  major  changes  are  incorporated 
such  changes  of  minor  details  as  experience  has  dictated.  The 
g«r  still  consists  of  a  number  of  units,  each  operating  a  valve 
in  such  manner  that,  except  momentarily,  it  is  always  wide  open 
orquiie  closed.  Each  unit  consists  as  before  of  a  pair  of  recipro- 
cating pawls,  one  adapted  to  open  the  valve  the  other  to  close  it ; 
3  Eovemor-controlled  shield-plate,  which  deternitnes  as  before  by 
lis  angular  position  the  engagement  of  one  or  the  other  pawl  and 
consequently  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  valve;  and  the  valve 
^Iself  with  stem  and  cross-head.  All  the  pairs  of  pawls  are  recip- 
'ocatecl  in  unison  by  a  common  moving  support  snitably  driven 
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from  ihe  turbine  shaft.    Thus  far  the  description  would  apply 
the  older  or  the  newer  form  alike. 

Coming  now  to  the  differences; 

First,  the  reciprocating  connecting-rods  actuating  the  pawls 
in  the  !ater  form  are  driven  by  worm  gearing  located  near  the 
middle  of  Uie  shaft  instead  of  near  the  top,  thus  rendering  the 
driving  parts  simpler  and  less  conspicuous.  ■ 

Sccofsd,  the  pawls,  instead  of  eng^aging  a  cam-plate,  which  in 
turn  actuates  the  cross-head  of  the  valve,  engage  this  cross-head 
directly,  thereby  much  reducing  the  number  of  parts  and  the  Knew 
motion  required  of  the  pawls. 


Fig.  2^E1levation  of  Mechanical  Valve  Geak  of  Curtis  Turbink 


Coming  to  details,  accessibility  and  lubrication  have  bot 
received  careful  attention.  It  is  as  before  possible  to  throw  out 
of  action  any  valve  at  will.  Simple  landing  dash-pots  render  the 
action  of  the  valves  easy  and  noiseless,  and  the  operation  of  ihe 
worm  gearing  is  absolutely  noiseless.  All  large  reciprocating 
parts  are  removed  from  immediate  view,  and  by  the  reduction  of 
the  stroke  of  these  parts  the  very  considerable  inertia  work  on  the 
driving  worm  is  much  reduced.  At  some  other  points  further 
slight  changes  of  detail  have  been  made  by  which  it  is  believed 
that  simplification  and  general  betterment  have  been  effected, 

In  brief,  it  is  hoped  that  the  newer  gear  will  be  found  to 
retain  the  merits  of  the  older,  and  to  surpass  it  in  simplicity,  com- 
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prehensibility,  quietness,  appearance,  and  in  lesser  details  making 

for  durability. 


NEW  MECHANICAL  GEAR  USED  ON  SMALLER-SIZE  TURBINES 

This  g£a.r  consists  of  a  system  of  units,  each  unit  consisting 
of  two  elements :  First,  a  valve  with  cross-liead  and  block,  and 
second,  an  actuating  dog  capable  of  opening  or  closing  the  ralve 
through  engaging  the  blocks  and  driven  at  reduced  speed  from  the 
Curbioe  shaft.  Each  valve  has  but  two  positions  of  rest— wide 
opea  and  entirely  closed.  The  system  of  operation  is  in  this 
respect  that  at  present  used  on  the  larger  Lynn  machines. 

The  dog  itself  consists  of  a  small  eccentric  strap  with  project- 
ing arm  about  six  inches  long,  provided  with  two  hooks,  one  at  its 
outer  extremity,  adapted  to  pull  the  cross-head  block  toward  the 
eccentric  shaft  and  open  the  valve,  and  the  other  located  half-way 
hetween  the  one  first  named  and  tlie  shaft,  adapted  when  suitably 
engaged  to  push  the  cross-head  block  away  from  the  shaft  and 
close  The  valve.  The  diagram  shows  the  shape  of  this  dog,  its 
relations  to  the  block  and  cross-head,  and  the  relation  of  that 
to  the  valve. 

The  eccentric  shaft,  viewed  as  in  the  diagram,  runs  coimter- 
dockwise,  and  by  it  is  imparted  to  the  dog  a  motion  circular  at 
one  end  and  at  other  points  determined  by  a  composition  of  this 
circular  motion  with  the  generally  rectilinear  movement  of  the 
oigagcd  element.     The  block  is  provided  with  two  shelves  or 
landing-springs,  seen  in  both  diagrams,  and  these  determine  the 
^nga^craent  of  the  opening  or  of  the  closing-hook.     It  will  be 
8«en  that  a  displacement  of  the  dog  along  the  axis  of  the  eccentric 
^ft  will  cause  it  to  come  in  line  with  one  or  the  ottier  of  these 
landing-springs.    If  it  engages  with  the  one  nearer  the  valve,  the 
"Ook  at  the  outer  extremity  will  engage  when  the  dog  is  in  its 
lorward  position.     As  the  circularly-driven  end  swings  down- 
ward and  backward  this  hook  pulls  the  block  back  and  the  valve 
"^ns.    When  it  reaches  its  rear  dead  point  the  opening-hook,  still 
resting  upon  the  valve-end  landing-spring,  acts  as  a  fulcrum  and 
^&  upward  movement  of  the  eccentric  causes  the  closing-hook, 
pivoting  about  this  valve-end  landing-spring,  to  rise  so  that  it 
■■f^es  its  connection  with  the  block  and  does  not  close  the  valve. 
Conversely,  if  through  axial  motion  the  other  way  the  dog  lands 
'^pon  the  shaft-end  landing-spring  at  the  end  of  the  outward 
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movement  of  the  eccentric,  ihe  upward  and  forward  movement 
of  the  closing-hook  will  close  the  valve,  and  the  dog,  pivoting 
about  this  shaft-end  landing-spring,  will  miss  connection  with  tlic 
opening  end  of  the  block  and  will  therefore  leave  the  valve  closed. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  merely  necessary  for  the  governor 
to  move  ihe  dog  aJong  the  direction  of  the  eccentric  shaft  axis  in 
Order  to  cause  it  to  open  or  close  the  valve.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  principal  movements  of  this  gear — working,  clearing 
and  governing — make  use  of  tbe  three  dimensions  of  space.  Fric- 
tion load  on  the  governor  is  almost  completely  eliminated  by  the 
fact  that  the  parts  which  have  to  be  moved  endwise  by  the  gover- 
nor arc  revolving  in  iheir  bearings.  A  straw  taken  from  a  broom 
will  suffice  to  move  the  loo-kw  valve  gear  back  and  forth. 

Some  further  details  arising  directly  from  the  desigit  are  as 
follows:  The  full  width  of  the  engaging  knife  edges  is  aiwaya 
employed ;  the  only  impact  is  upon  landing-springs  of  the  simplest 
fonn  and  adapted  to  receive  it;  within  limits  set  by  mechanical 
clearance  it  is  impossible  for  the  valve  to  move  fonvard  or  back- 
ward under  influence  of  steam  more  rapidly  than  the  gear  drives 
it ;  and  the  parts  employed  are  very  few,  simple  and  substantial. 

In  case  this  gear  is  used  in  a  horizontal  position,  gravity  pulls 
the  dog  toward  the  blocks  and  in  addition  the  friction  of  the 
rotating  eccentric  aids  this  action,  In  case  the  gear  were  to  be 
used  in  a  vertical  position  a  slight  endwise  clamping  of  the  dogs. 
accentuating  the  tendency  of  the  shaft  to  carry  them  around  in 
Ihe  proper  direction,  is  sufHcient  to  render  the  action  certain  witli- 
out  the  intervention  of  gravity.  The  gear  has  thus  far  been 
actually  used  in  a  horizontal  position  only.  ^H 

^fcTD/id— There  have  been  some  minor  changes  in  the  bucVets^^ 
The  principal  change  in  this  direclian  is  the  increase  in  speed  over 
the  former  speeds  of  the  buckets;  325  to  350  feel  per  second  is 
being  increased  in  some  cases  to  between  450  and  460  feet  per 
second.  The  attached  list  gives  the  shaft  speed  and  the  bucket 
speed  for  each  size,  [ 

Third — A  lengthy  discussion  was  held  on  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  oil  or  water  for  step-bearings.  It  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  tbat  water  is  most  desirable,  although  special  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  water  is  clean  and  free  from  grit  of  any  kind. 
Oil  will  give  better  all-round  results,  and  in  future  designs  th^ 
step-bearing  will  be  outside  the  casing  for  oil-bearings. 


Fic,  3— ^Jew  Meciianicax.  Valve  Gear  for  Small-Size  Curtis 

Turbines 


Fourth — At  our  iaat  meeting  with  the  engineers  of  this  com- 
pany the  clearance  between  tlie  buckets  was  discussed  at  some 
^^gth,  and  the  opinion  was  then  expressed  that  the  clearance  of 
practicaf  limits  had  no  effect  on  the  efficiency.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  this  clearance  can  be  increased  with  advantage,  and 
"^liave  requested  the  company  to  consider  ittcreasing;  the  clear- 
^ficc  on  aH  sizes,  and  we  append  herewith  a  list  of  revised  clear- 
ances. 
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CLSAlAnCBA                                                                  J 

FiraL  5t»Btt 

Second  5t«g« 

Third  SUffe 

Fourth  tn 
Fifth  Suire 

50o-kw,  1905 

500-kw.  iC|ii>6 

5000-kw,  1905 

Sooo-kw,   190b 

D.6    inch 

0.10     " 
0.10     '■ 
o.ao 

o.b    incb 
0.10      " 
0.10 

a.  So 

0.6    inch 
0  10     " 
0.10     " 
0.20     " 

0.6    inch 
0.15     •' 
0.20     "■ 
0.38     ■■ 

KoTE — The  clenrHnccs  of  size^  of  turbinei  between  joo-icw  and  Sooo-kw 
will  vary  between  ihe  limits  shown. 
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Fifth — We  also  discussed  the  question  of  testing  turbin< 
condensing  and  non-condensing".  This  does  not  appear  to  be  prac 
ticable  at  the  present  time  in  the  works  of  the  manufacturers,  so 
we  recommend  to  all  purchasers  that  before  turbines  are  put  into 
regular  service  they  be  tested  both  condensing  and  non-condens- 
ing, not  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  steam  economy,  but 
only  10  test  the  mechanical  parts.  ^H 

Sixth — The  steam  packing  of  the  middle  bearing  has  no^™ 
proven    entirely   satisfactory   and    the   design   of  this   has   been 
changed. 

Seventh — The  emergency  stop  now  used  consists  ot  a  rmf 
which  ;s  slightlv  unbalanced  and  normally  held  in  concentric  posi- 
tion by  a  spiral  spring.  When  tile  speed  increases  beyond  the  pre- 
determined limit,  the  unbalancing  overcomes  the  spring,  and  the 
ring  flics  into  an  ecci^ntric  position  where  it  delivers  a  blow  to  a 
lever  which  trips  the  automatic  stop  valve.  This  device  is  vei 
simple  and  positive. 

Eighth — We  were  unable  to  suggest  any  changes  in  the  C3 
ing  which  would  improve  it&  tightness  without  interfering  with 
other  functions,  particularly  the  inability  to  remove  sections  for 
inspection,  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  the  best  remedy  was 
to  examine  the  casing  carefully  after  the  turbines  were  set  up  and 
test  for  tightness  by  means  of  vacuum,  marking  all  leaks,  using  a 
filler  of  paint  or  wax  api>lied  hot  and  when  the  casing  is  still 
under  a  vacuum,  ^H 

Ninth — The  changes  in  the  balance  after  the  turbines  were  in^ 
operation  have  been  shown  to  exist  in  a  great  many  Utrbines.  This 
seems  to  be  common  to  all  b.pes  of  turbines.    Apparently  this  is 
in  almost  all   cases  attributed   to  the  generator,  the  insulati< 
between  the  conductors  being  primarily  responsible. 
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All  manufacturers  arc  giving  special  attention  to  the  desi^ 
of  the  revolving  field  gen^jraior.  The  General  Electric  Company 
has  developed  a  design  of  field  with  distributed  winding  which 

apparently  will  overcome  these  difficulties. 

The  new  field  structure  that  has  been  developed  has  been 
designed  with  distributed  windings,  with  open  spaces  near  the 
shaft,  so  that  air  can  be  received  along  the  shaft  and  discharged  by 

centrifugal  force  llirougli  the  field  lajninalii>ns.  and  thus  impelEed 
through  the  arraaturc  laminations  ;  the  space  at  the  ends  being  con- 
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fined  and  arran^-cd  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air  is  positively 
forced  through  the  inside  outward.  This  air  can  be  admitted  at 
either  end  of  the  field,  the  intention  being  to  close  up  the  other 
end  of  the  field  so  that  air  is  all  taken  from  one  end.  The  arma- 
ture frame  has  no  openings  on  its  outer  surface.  The  space 
between  the  laminations  and  frame  at  the  end  where  the  air  is 
admitted  to  the  field  is  closed  up.  The  air  passes  through  the  field 
and  armature,  and  ihcn  passes  out  at  the  end  opposite  that  from 
which  it  has  entered.  Its  flow  is  governed  by  a  powerful  centrif- 
ugal  impulse,  and   it  will  consequently  be  possible  to  connect 
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these  machines  by  long  pipes,  if  necessary,  to  points  where  c 
air  can  be  obtained;  no  blower  being  required  in  such  pipes, 
a  rule,  it  will  simply  be  desirable  to  extend  such  pipes  to  som 
low  ^evel  in  the  station,  where  the  air  is  naturally  cooler  than 
is  above  turbines  and  steam   pipes.     These  generators,  having 
smooth  rotors  and  no  direct  air  communication  outward,  shoiil 
be  entirely  free  from  noise. 

This  construction  possesses  the  further  advantage  of' being 
very  strong,  having  weights  very  wcH  distributed,  and  havin, 
everything  in  such  a  state  of  compression  that  no  possible  varia- 
tion  of  balance  can  occur  after  the  machine  is  in  operation. 

Another  advantage  is  that  the  field  coils  are  completely  cov 
ered  with  insulation  so  that  accumulations  of  dirt  can  not  endang 
them  through  surface  leakages. 

The  revolving  fields  are  now  mounted  with  two  keys,  oni 
at  each  end  of  the  shaft,  so  as  to  prevent  twisting  of  the  key 
which  has  interfered  with  the  removal  of  the  field  from  the  shaft 

Standard  sizes  and  bucket  speeds^  of  the  Curtis  turbine  a 
as  follows ; 

60-CtCLE    TuRBrNES 


PdlM 

Kw 

R.PM. 

Bucktt  ^wdi 

4 

JOO 

180a 

400 

i 

500 

1600 

400 

ICOD 

1200 

416 

8 

1500 

9») 

400 

B 

22^0 

900 

4^5 

to 

JOOO 

730 

420 

10 

5000 

7Z0 

440 

as- 

CvcLE  Turbines 

1 

PbIm 

Kw 

R,P,M. 

Buclcci  Speeds 

s 

300 

1500 

i34 

2 

lOOP 

isoo 

400 

•4 

2000 

750 

355 

4 

.looo 

7S0 

U7 

4 

5000 

7S0 

460 

4 

8000 

750 

460 

DlRECT-ClfBltENT 

HonizontaL'Shaft 

Turbines 

a 

Potas 

Kw  Cxpacli)' 

Speed 

Voluge           B 

a 

15 

40CX] 

80-125-250 

■ 

2 

30 

4[X)0 

125-250 

1 

a 

25 

360c 

125-250 
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The  total  number  of  turbines  of  the  Curtis  type  manufactured 
by  the  General  Electric  Company  shipped  or  on  order  is  592  units^ 
an  ag^egfate  of  580.325  kilowatts.  Of  these,  385  units  are  of  500 
kilowatts  or  larger.  We  append  hereto  a  list  of  the  larger  sizes 
either  shipped  or  installed. 


CURTIS  TUkDINES  SHIPPED 


I 


ParclLuer 


Nunbcr  of 

Unlii 
Kw  Capac- 
ity B^ch 
UttJC 


The  Ediscm  Electric  lUuminatrng  Co.,  Boston,  Mass a  5000 

The  New  Yqrk  Edison  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 4  $000 

Chrcago  Edison  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  ................. , , . .  4  gooo 

Metropolilan  Strtet  Railway  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 1  5000 

St.  Louis  Transit  Co.,  St,  Louts.  Mo- 2  5000 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co *....  4  5000 

Union  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 2  5000 

North  Jersey  Street  Railway  Co,.  Newark,  N.  J 2  5000 

The  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa i  500a 

Edison  Illiiminaticig  Co.  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich 4  ."iooo 

United  Electric  Co,  of  New  Jersey.  Newark,  N.  J i  3000 

North  Jersey  Sireet  Railway  Co..  Newark,  N,  J.,  for  Jersey  City  i  ^oca 

Nashville  Railway  and  Light  Co..  Nashville,  Tenn 1  3000 

Birmingham  Railway.  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Birmmghatn.  Ala.  I  3000 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  *...,,...... .  2  2000 

The  Edison  Electric  Co..  Los  Angeles.  Calif 2  2000 

Old   Colony   Street   Railway  Co.,   Boston,   Mass 5  aooo 

Boston  &  Worcester  Street  Railway  Co,,  Boston,  Mass i  200a 

St  Louis  Transit  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo.  - , ... 2  200a 

Georgia  Railway  and  Electric  Co.,  AUanta,  Ga r  20CB 

Canton  &  Akron  Railway  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio i  aocM 

Power  Plant,  Schenectady  Works,   Schenectady,  N,  Y, ,.,.,,,.  I  20Q0 

Hudson  River  Water  Power  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y I  20C» 

Central  Illinois  Traction  System.  Decatur,  III I  2000 

Arlington  Mills.  Lawrence.  MaSs- I  2000 

Boston  F.lfvated  Railway  Co.,  Boston.  Mass i  2000 

Havana  Central  Railway  Co,  Hav.^^a,  Cuhg 2  200a 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Trarsit  Co.,  Philad^?3phia,  Pa I  2000 

Columbus.  Delaware  Sc  Marion  Railway  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio--  1  2000 

West  Jersey  Sr  Sea  Shore  Railway.  Camden,  N.J , . .  2  2000 

Soutlieastcm  Constrticiion  Co,,  Philadelphia,  Pa 2  aooo 

Carnegie  Steel  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa i  2000 

Port  Huron  Light  and  Power  Co-.  Port  Huron,  Mich I  15C» 

St.  Joseph  LiRht.  He^it  .ind  Power  Co,,  St.  Joseph,  Mo .►.  i  1500 

Syracuse  LigiitinB  Co  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y <-....  2  1500 

Omaha  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.. i  1500 

Houston  Lighting  and  Power  Co,.  Houston.  Tex i  1500 

Nassau  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Roslj-n,  N.  Y. . ._ 1  i^oo 

Itidianapolis  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.... 2  JSOO 

Tokyo  Street  R.iilway  Co.,  Japan. .,.-.,,- 5  1500 

Nashville  Railway  and  Light  Co.,  Nashville.  Tenn , . .  i  tSOO 

Portland  Genera!  Electric  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 2  t5«> 

Knoxvillc  Traction  Co,.  Knnxville.  Tenn, 2  1500 

New  Orleans  Railways  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La 2  tSOO 

Norfolk  Railway  and  Light  Co,  Norfolk.  Va t  I5"» 


PufChiAcr 

Power  Plant,  Schenectady  Works,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Little  Rock  Railway  and  Electric  Co.h  Little  Rock,  Ark....... 

Jackson  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich ..,..„, 

Dallas  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co,,  Dallas,  Tex 

Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co,,  MinneapDlis,  Minn 

Northern  Ohio  Traction  Co..  Akron,  Ohio .,....,. 

'IVrre  Haute  Traction  and  Light  Co  ,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Consolidated  Power  and  Light  Co.,  Pluma,  S.  D. . , 

Lynn  Ca?  and  Electric  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Los  Angeles  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  Los  Angeles^  Calif 

Macon  Railway  and  Light  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Cowanshannock  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Echo,  Pa.  .,.,,,, 

Decatur,  Springfield  &  St.  Louis.  Railway  Co.,  Springfitld,  I!!.. 
Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis,.. 

Pecria  Gas  and  Electric  Co..  Peoria,  III ._..., 

PubKc  Service  Corporation  oS  New  Jersey,  for  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

A,  T.  H.,  Paris.,  France,  for  Algiers. , .,-. 

Fatr  Alpaca  Co.,  Holyokc,  Mass 

Hudson  River  Water  Power  Co.,  Glfns  Falls,  N.  Y 

Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa. . 

Fairmont  &  Clarksburg  Traction  Co.,  Va , 

Havana  Central  Railway  Co,,  Havana,  Cuba 

Chicago  Ik  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  Co,,  HighwOod.  IIL  .... 

New  London  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  Conn 

United   Shoe   Machine  Co.,   Beverly,   Mass ..,,,..., 

C.  F.  T.  H-,  Paris.  France,  for  Nice 

Toledo  &  Interiirban  Railway  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio , 

East  St.  Louis  &  Suburban  Railway  Co.,  Ea9t  St,  Louis,  III.... 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

A.  T    H.,  Paris,  France,  for  Nancy , , , 

Fore  River  Ship  Building  Co.,  Fore  River,  Mass 

Power  P!ant,  Schenectady  Works.  N.  Y 

Cork  Tramways,  Cork,  Ireland. 

B.  T.  H.  Co.,  Rugby.  England.-.-, 

Harrogate    Corporation    Electric    Works,    Limited,    Harrogate, 

England 

Christ  Church  Municipal  Tramways,  Christ  Church,  New  Zea- 
land  

Pennsylvania  Railroad    Co.,   lor  Greenville    Shops.  Greenville, 

n;  J , 

Philadelphia  &  Westchester  Traction  Co.,  Llancrch,  Pa ... 

C-  F,  T,  H-.  Paris,  for  Rheims  

Boston  &  Northern   Street  Railway  Co.,  Boston.   Mass 

Scranton  Railway  Co.,  Scranton.  Pa 

ningh^imton  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.,  Binghamlon,  N.  Y 

Macon   Railway  Light  Co,.  Macon,   Ga 

United  Gas  and  Electric  Co  ,  Dover,  N,  H 

Newport  &:  Fall  River  Street  Railway  Co.  Newport,  R.  I 

ZanesvilTe  Railway.  Light  and  Power  Co    Zanewille,  Ohio 

Nashua  Li^ht,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  Na.^hua.  N.  H..,. 

Chattanooga  Light  and  Power  Co..  Ch^ttano^cja,  Tentl 

Delaware.  Lacknwanna  &  Western  Railroad  Cc.  Scranton,  Pa. . 

LaClcde  Lieht  and  Power  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Richmond  Light  and  Railway  Co.  Staten  Inland,  N.  Y 

Winona  Railway  and  Light  Co.,  Winona.  Minn. 


Nunbrr 
UaJu 
Kw  Ca.pa^ 
Ur  Eacb 

3  1500 
1500 
1500 
rsoo 

1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
I5a> 
150a 
1000 
1000 
1000 
tooo 
1000 
icno 
1000 
icoo 
rooo 
1000 

SOOO 

1000 
looo 
800 
Soo 
Soo 
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Number  of 

^     ^  UniU 

Purchaser  Kw  Capac- 
ity Each 
Unit 

Union  Electric  Cp.,  Diibuque,  Iowa 4  500 

Phoenix  Light  and  Fuel  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz i  500 

Lynn  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass i  50Q. 

Gloucester  Electric  Co.,  Gloucester,  Mass i  500 

Westchester  Lighting  Co„  New  Rochelle,  N.  V i  500 

Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta,  Ga 2  500 

United  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind 2  500 

U.  E.  G.  Co.,  Berlin,  Germany i  500 

Lane  Cotton  Mills,  New  Orieans,  La 3  500 

Columbus  Railway  and  Light  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 2  500 

Saginaw  Valley  Track  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich 2  500 

Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa,  Limited 4  500 

Lynn  Works  Power  Plant,  Lynn,  Mass i  500 

Witwaters  Rand  Deep  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Limited,  South  Africa,  i  430 

Yokohama  Union  Electric  Light  Co.,  Yokohama,  Japan 2  500 

Tokyo  Military  Arsenal,  Japan 5  500 

Tokyo  Military  Arsenal  (Oji  Station),  Japan 2  500 

Economy  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Joliet,  111 i  500 

Monterey  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Monterey,  Mexico i  500 

Meridian  Light  and  Railway  Co.,  Meridian,  Miss i  500 

Terre  Haute  Traction  and  Light  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind r  500 

Tokyo  Electric  Lighting  Co.,  Japan 2  500 

Spanish-American  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Havana,  Cuba 2  500 

Edison  Electric  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa i  500 

Beacon  Light  Co.,  Chester,  Pa 1  500 

John  Morrell  &  Co.,  Limited,  Ottumwa.  Iowa l  500 

Hot  Springs  Water  Co.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark i  500 

Victor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Greers,  S.  C 2  500 

Muncie  Plant,  Jacksonville,  Fla i  500 

Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  for  Metuchen,  N.  J.  i  500 

Osaka  Military  Arsenal,  Japan 8  500 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 2  500 

Marion  Lighting  and  Heating  Co.,  Marion,  Ind 2  500 

Oshkosh  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis 2  500 

International  Light  and  Power  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex i  500 

Electric  Lighting  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala i  500 

Toronto  Electric  Light  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada 3  500 

Nagoya  Electric  Light  Co.,  Japan I  500 

Oji  Paper  Mill.  Japan i  soo 

Mexican  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Mexico 4  500 

Mobile  Light  and  Railway  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala I  500 

Easton  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  Easton,  Pa 2  500 

City  of  Holyoke,  Mass i  500 

Scoville  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn i  500 

Canadian  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada I  500 

Media,  Middletown,  Aston  &  Chester  Railway  Co.,  Folsom,  Pa.  i  500 

Power  Plant,  Schenectady  Works,  Schenectady,  N.  Y i  500 

Osaka  Electric  Light  Co.,  Japan 4  500 

Suburban  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  Revere,  Mass i  500 

Grand  Rapids  Edison  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich i  500 

Waterloo  &  Cedar  Falls  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Cedar 

Falls,  Iowa i  500 

Lawrence  Gas  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass 2  500 

Attleboro  Steam  and  Electric  Co.,  Attleboro,  Mass i  500 

Evanston  Heating  and  Lighting  Co.,  Evanston,  111 I  500 


»j  it  i  -f»>i 


Witk«*barre  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  Wtlkesbarre,  Pa 

Nashua  Manufacturing  Co..  Nashua,  N,  H-., *.■.■»...■.• 

Portland  Railroad  Co.,  Portland,  Me... 

North  Shore  Electric  Gs-,  Maywood,  Ind.. 

Siam  Electric  Co.,  Bangkok.  Siatn...... ..*, 

Consolidated  Power  and  Light  Co.,  Fluma,  S.  D 

Evansville  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  Ind .......  .^, ., , ,.,,.. 

Fairmont  &  Clarksburg  Traction  Co.,  Va 

Holyokc  Water  Power  Co.,  Mass.. ..,.,..,... 

Jackson  Electric  Railway  and  Power  Co.,  Miss 

Coc  Brais  Co..  Ansonia,  Conn.......... , 

City  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand « 

l.ehigh  Valley  Traction  Co 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co,,  Iron  Mountain,  N.  Y.....* 

San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  Calif 

Empresa    Electric    Co.    of    Santa    Rosa,    Calloa.    Fern,    South 

America 

City  Corporation  of  Winnipeg-.  Canada 

Qucensboro  Ga^  and  Electric  Co..  Far  Sockawsy,  N,  Y........ 

City  Electric  Railway  Co..  Rome,  Ga 

Kansas  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Glen  Flora,  Tex;-  -  - •  - 

PnblisherB'  Paper  Co..  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,.. 

Guinic  &  Co.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  South  America 

Rockingham  County  Light  and  Power  Co,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.. 


MANUFACTURERS  OK  THE  WESTINGHOUSE-PAR. 
SONS  TURBINE 


The  committee  visited  the  works  of  the  Westtnghotisc 
Machine  Company.  Pittsburgh,  on  Friday.  April  6.  and  discussed 
with  Messrs.  Sniffin  and  West  the  various  changes  and  the 
proRTPS^^  made  in  their  sleani  turhine  during  the  past  year. 

Mt.  Sniffin  reports  that  during  the  paM  year  ihey  have  h 
very  successful  results  from  their  ttirbines  and  he  has  sent  lettei 
to  all  of  the  users  of  their  turbines  reqtie5.tinp  information  con- 
cerning their  operation ;  the  details  of  these  he  staled  he  would  be 
glad  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee.  Copies  of  these 
letters  were  sent  to  the  committee,  and  examination  shows  thi 
practically  very  little  trouble  has  developed  in  the  regular  open 
lion  of  the  turbines.  The  Wcsfinghouse  company  now  has  in 
operation  1.^4  units,  or  a  capacity  of  122.270  kilowatts.  It  has 
shipped  or  on  order  ijo  units,  equivalent  in  capacity  to  200,250 
kilowatts,  making  a  total  number  of  274  units,  an  equivalent 
capacity  of  322.520  kilowatts,  The  turbines  this  company  has 
soid  up  to  April  14,  1006,  are  as  follows: 


Jie 

i 


Athens  Electric  Co.,  Ath*ns,  Ga. . . ,  ^ I  goo 

Atlantic  Mills,  Providence,  R.  I i  400 

flaJtimore  Copper  StncUirJK  itid  Rolling  Co.,  BaltiTnore,  Md...  i  1200 

Baltimore  Electric  Power  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md... 3  2000 

Belleville  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Belleville,  Ontariio,  Canada....  I  400 

Joa.  Bcnii  &  Sons,  Providence,  R.  1 , i  400 

BUck   Mountain    Mining    Co.    (Ccrro    Prieto    Gold    Mines), 

Sanora,  Mexico 2  500 

Bolton  &  Maine  Railroad  Co.,  Boston,  Mass . .  2  500 

Brown  Manufacturing  Co.,  Concord,  N,  C 1  300 

California  Powder  Works,  Pinole,  Calif , J  400 

Canadian  Klondike  Mining  Co..  Ltd..  Dawson  City,  Alaska. ...  i  40a 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Ft.  William.  Ontario.  Canada...  i  500 

CitJiois"  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co,,  Johnstown,  Pa ......  3  400' 

Cilj  of  Anderson,  Anderson,  Ind. 2  400 

Citf  of  Columbus,  Columbus.  Ohio 3  40a 

City  of  Moorhead,  Moorhead.  Minn ,  t  Joo 

Clfveland  Sf  Southwestern  Traction  Co,,  Elyria,  Ohio i  looa 

Cletehnd  Frog  and  Crossing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Obio, i  500 

C&Euinhus  Public  Service  Corporation,  Columbus,  Ohio.  , I  looo 

Consolidated  Railways,  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Witmington,  N.C.  2  400 

Conel!  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ...... , ,...., i  150 

Dt  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd.,  Kimberley,  South  Africa..  2  1000 

I  isoo 

EatoTi:.  CoJe  &  Burnham,  BridReporl.  Conn. ..,,,,,,,,., 2  4O0 

Emctt  Railway,  Light  and  Water  Co,,  Everett,  Wash. i  750 

Tlie  Robert  C  Fisher  Co..  New  York.  N.  Y i  400 

ft,  Wayne  &  Wabash  V.illey  Traction  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind I  500 

o.  F  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 1  400 

_  I  750 

'jTiy  Manufacturing  Co.,  Gastonia.  M.  C ,. i  300 

Grays'  Harbor  Electric  Co,.  Aberdeen,  Wash i  400 

^eat  FaJfs  &  Old  Dominion  Railway  Co..  Rosslyn,  Va i  750 

""t  Hampton  Co.,  Hampton.   Mass. . , .  , i  400 

Hinford  Electric  Light  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn 2  750 

t  1500 

r  MOO 

navcrhill  Electric  Co.,  Haverhill,  Mass 2  xooo 

Hfnmtta  Mills,  Henrietta,  N,  C, 1  400 

Koto;  Lighting.  Power  and  Heating  Co.,  Springfield.  Ohio i  500 

["Ot  Sprinp?  Electric  Co..  Hot  Springs,,  Ark. i  400 

jowaiiltlinois  Railwav  Co,.  Ginton.  Iowa. . ,, 2  400 

Ifterborough  Rapid  Transit  Co..  New  York.  NY..... 3  '250 

t  5SOO 

Jo*in5ttm  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia.  N.  V i  4M> 

^<  CharEes  Ice,  Light  and  Water  Works,  Lake  Charles.  La. .  I  400 

'f*i(ton  Water  and  Power  Co,.  Lewtston,  Idaho 1  500 

J'ldiion  Gas  and  Electnc  Co..  Madison.  Wis .-  -  i  400 

^^wik  Electric  Railroad  and  Light  Co.  Manila,  P.  1 3  750 

t  1500 

MwdiMiii'  Heat  and  Light  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind -■■  a  75o 

'Missoula  Light  and  Water  Co.,  Bonnef.  Mont i  50o 


i 


7d2 


Name  oi  CuHtomer 


Number  of 

Uoiti 
No.    K* 


Modcna  Cotton  Mills,  Gastonia.  N.  C ,  - , r 

Nassau  Light  iind  Power  Co.,  Roslyn.  L.  L,  N.  Y 2 

Newhoitse  Mines  and  Smelter  Co.  (Cactus  Mine),  near  Frisco, 

Utah  , . . , .,-.,_ , .  2 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  Co..  Warren,  R.  T  ,  .  ^  75 
New  York  &  Queens  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Astoria, 

L.  I,  N.  y, ,  ,500- 

Northern  Electric  and  Mnriufacluring  Co..  Montreal,  Quebec. ..  1  jfxi 

Oneida  Knitting  Mills,  Ulica,  N.  Y. ,....,...,.......,...,.,, .  1  500-.^ 

Ottawa  Ejectric  Co.,  Ottawa.  Canada i  I50|^| 

Parkersburg,    Marietta    &    Interurban    Railway,    Parkersbum.  ^^B 

W.Va '  I  400 

Pdzer  Manufacturing  Cfl.,  Pelzer.  S,  C , 1  1500 

Pennsylvania,  New  York  &  Long  Island  R.  R.,  Lontf  Island  ^M 

City.   N.    V 3  550a 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J , ,  1  500 

Pennsylvania  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.,  Allegheny,  Pa 2  500 

Phil  arte  I  phi  a  Rap^id  Transit  Co.,  Philadelpliia,  Pa.. 6  150Q 

Philadelphia  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1  400 

Portsmoiilh  Street  Railway  and  Light  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  2  400 

Pressed  Steel  Ca.r  Co.,  McKcea  RockSj  Pa-  - . , - l  ^^^O^l 

Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  N.  J......  I  5a^| 

Rhode  Island  Co..  Providence,  R.  L...... 1  2500 

Rockland  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Nyack,  N.  Y.. . .......  3  400 

Rome  Metal  Co..  Rome,  N,  V I  400 

Sacq  &  Pettec  Ktachine  Shops,  Biddeford,  Me 3  400 

Savannah  Electric  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga t  SOO^_ 

Shamokin   &  Coal  Township  Light  and   Power  Co,,  Shamo-  ^H 

kinf  Pa. . , i  AtX^M 

Sherwin-Williams  Co..  Geveland,  Ohio ,.....,- ..,..  1  400 

Tokyo  Electric  Light  Co  ,  Tokyo,  Japan 4  1000 

Toledo  Heating  and  Lighting  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio x  1000 

Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn...... *  2  400 

The  Indian  Orchard  Co.,  Indian  Orchard.  Mass 1  1000 

United  Electric  Light  Co..  Springfield.  Mass 3  looo 

United  States  Navy  Yard.  Bo-^ton.  Mass I  750 

S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  Cumberland  Mills,  Me 3  -400 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Wilmerding.  Pa.  - ,  -  - 4  4P9^ 

Westinghouse    Electric   and    Manufacturing   Co.,    EaEt   Pitts-  ^H 

burgh.  Pa 2  739^ 

West  Pcnn  Railways  and  Lighting  Co.  Connellsville,  Pa 3  1000 

Wiscortf  in  Light  and  Power  Co..  La  Crosse.  Wis 2  400 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Piedmont,  W.  Va. 2  looo 

Yale  &  Towne  Matmfaciitring  Co..  Stamford.  Conn 2  400 

Northern  Heating  and  Electric  Co.,  St  Paul.  Minn...... i  joo 

Suburban  Electric  Co.^  Scranton,  Pa i  JOO 

Shipped,  Erected  ok  in  Pkocess  or  Ekectiok  ^M 

Beacon  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass... ...........  1  Soo 

Biibee  Improvement  Co..  Bisbee,  Ariz ,. ."'.*.■..  1  300 

Calumet  &  Arirona  Mining  Co.,  Bisbee,  Ariz i  300 

City  of  Deirott.  Detroit.  Mich I  2000 

EdiMii  Electric  Illuminating  Co..  Brookh-n.  NY I  7S0O 

Gulfport  &  Mississippi  Coast  Tractifiji  Co.  Gulfport,  Miss. i  500 

Helena  Power  Tmumissioa  Co.,  Helena,  Mont *  »oo 
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Liimberion  Cotton  Mills,  Lumbcrton,  N.  C. .  ^ , . .  i  ^oo 

Xew  Vork  Edison  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.. r  7500 

Pcrnsylvania.   New  York  &  Long  Island   R.  R-,  Lont  Island 

Oty,  N    V ,  200 

Rocbicsicr.  Syracuse  &  Eastern  R.  R,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 2  1500 

Oitncy  Market  Cold  Storagr  and  Wareliouse  Co,,  Quincy,  Mass,  I  500 

Solvay  Process  Co.,  Syracuse.  N,  V. I  500 

Transit  Development  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y , 2  7500 

Ut!ca  Steam  &  Mohawk  Valley  Cotton  Mills,  Utica,  N.  Y i  looo 

WaJlliam  Gas  Light  Co,,  Wakham,  Mass. 2  500 

The  W«tiiighou5e  Machine  Co..  East  Pittsburgli,  Pa 1  500 

WinMon-Salom  Power  Co.,  Winston-Salem.  \V  C, ..,.....,,.. ,  [  750 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio j  joo 

E.  R.  Ladew,  Glen  Cove.  L.  I,.  N.  Y 1  joo 

Pennsylvania  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co-,  Allegheny,  Pa. ......  i  500 

North  MoitnEain  Power  Co.,  Eureka,  Calif i  500 

Western  Sttel  Car  and  Foundry  Co.,  Hegewisch,  111. 2  500 

Cit>-  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada 2  750 

piivfr  Iron  artd  Steel  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa t  1000 

Wilkcabarre  &  Hazleton  Railway  Co.,  Hazleton.  Pa ,  2  loGo 

Building  and  on  Order 

AflegJicnj^  County  Light  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa i  1000 

Cincinnati  Nortbent  Traction  Co..  Hamilton.  Ohio. i  500 

TL  ^  '500 

'Jie  Edison  Electric  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Calif i  750D 

rt.  Wajtic  &  Wabash  Valley  Traction  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. . , .  1  400 

■n.  4  1500 

liie  New  York  Edison  Co  ,  New  York,  N.  V , ,  I  7500 

"cnnsylvama.   New  York  &  Long  Island  R.  R..  Long  Island 

City.  N.  Y- , I  200 

rhiUdelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa...... 3  600a 

^Ortsmouth  Street  Railway  and  Light  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.,  i  500 

public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey.  Caniden,  N.  J 3  icx» 

Public  Ser\'ice  Corporation  of  New  Jorscy,  Cranford,  N.  J i  500 

T^he  Westinghouse  Machine  Co..  East  Pittsburgh.  Pa 2  500 

S%n  Diego  Eleclrtc  Railway,  San   Diego.  Calif. . I  lOOO 

T'ransil  Development  Co.„  Rrookivn,  N.  Y ' 2  7500 

Washington  Terminal  Co.  ( P,  R.  R.  Co, ) ,  Washington,  D.  C.  - .  4  500 

Water.  Light  and  Gas  Co.,  Hutchinson.  Kan i  500 

^Hautaiiqua  Traction  Co..  Jamestown.  N.  Y -  -  I  1500 

Citiifus"  Heat  and  Power  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich i  500 

ColuTnbia  Electric  Street  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Co,,  Cohira- 

bia.S.  C.. - 2  1500 

Detroit  United  Railway  Co,,  Detroit,  Mich i  1000 

t-  1  DuPont  Co..  Wilmington.  Del.. ,,.,.. I  300 

Griffin  Wheel  Co.,  Pullman,  III... j....  i  300 

a  5« 

Kennehec  Light  and  Heat  Co-,  Augusta.  Me i  500 

»-ikc  Shore  Electric  Railway  Co..  Beach  Park,  Ohio i  2000 

Lfclfrfe  Power  Co.,  St,  Louis,  Mo 2  2000 

Mount  Whitney  Power  Co-,  Visalia,  Calif 1  loOo 

IfBisvitle  Lighting  Co..  LouisviMe,  Ky. .  - ; i  3000 

Nf*  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R,   Co.,  New  Haven, 

Conn 3  3000 
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Diirham  Traction  Co.,  Durham,  N.  C ..,.,,..„,  i      joq 

North  Shore  Electric  Co.,  Sati  Francisco,  Calif „^ i  looo^ 

Phosphate  Mining  Co.,  Lakeland,  Fla. ,....,  2      500J 

Pittsburgh  &  Bntler  Raitway.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 2      7501 

South  P.T.rk  Commissioneri,  Chicag;o,  ill i  taaO'J 

Tide  Water  Oil  Co.,  Bayoniie,  N.  J. ., ._ , .  i 

United  EJecLric  Ligljt  antj  Power  Co.,  Georgetown,  Colo i       5c 

United  Elcciric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y 2.  7J 

St.  Pau]  Gas  Light  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn i  i^ 

Washington,  Alex.  &  Mt.  Vernon  Ry.  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. .  1  lOOQ] 

Washburn-Crosby  Co,,  Minneapoiis,  Minn. i      300J 

West  Vireinia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co„  Covington,  Va x  looo] 

Merchants'  Heat  and  Light  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1       7SO 

Lds  Angeles  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif ,.-.  i  27; 

The  Toledo  Gas,  Electric  and  Heating  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio .  i 

Wheeling  Electric  Co,,  Wheeling,  W.  Va , ! 

Green  Bay  Gas  and  Electric  Co,.  Greon  Bay,  Wis,  - , . , , i        500^ 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  (St.  Clair  Tunnel),  St.  Clair,  Mich....  .  2  15CM1; 

Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Waycross.  Ga. .,,-,,..,.,. 2      aooj 

Northern  Healing  and  Electric  Co..  St.  Pattl,  Minn i  1000 1 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  H.,  Hoboken,  N.  J -  2      SOOi 

Oa.k  Park  Construction  Co.,  Oak  Park,  lil,  -,-.,.  _ - . .  i       sotrj 

American  Rio  Granule  Land  .ind  Irrigation  Co.,  Loti'horo,  Tex.  2      300' 

Detroit,  Monroe  &  Tokdo  Street  Railway,  Detroit,  Mich. .....  1  1 200 

City  of  Burlingtan,  Burlington,  Vl. I       JOO 

Tampa  Electric  Co,.  Tampa,  Fia 1  lotxj 

Rosemary  Mannfactiiring  Co.  Roanoke  Rapids,   N.  C.... I       50O 

The  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Co,.  Denver,  Colo i  1000 

Delmarvia  Con-Struction  Co.,  Wiimingion,  Del 2      500 

West  Side  Power,  Ileal  and  Light  Co.,  Si.  Paul,  Minn 2      300 

Shawnee  Light  nig  Co.,  Sliawnee.  Okla.  -..,.,,. , . .  t       500 

Union  Portland  Cement  Co..  Portland,  Utah...... 2  12D0 

Francis  Cotton  Mills.  Biscoc,  N,  C i       joo 

Sheffield  Co.,  Sheffield,  Ala i  1000       ,1 

United  States  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 2      £oo.^l| 

Tb«  changes  in  the  design  since  our  last  report  consist  par- 
ticularly in  llie  fype  of  lacing  used  in  the  blading.  The  lacitig 
used  and  described  in  our  last  report  consists  of  fiat  steel  lacing 
twisted  between  each  blade.  The  lacing  now  in  use  in  cross-sec- 
tion is  similar  to  the  "apostrophe"  and  the  thin  edge  is  bent  over 
between  each  blade  insuring  uuifomi  spacing  and  a  tighter  joint 
than  was  possible  with  the  flat  lacing  twisted.  This  makes  a 
more  rigid  constrttction  anci  is  easier  applied.  The  lacing  is  not 
continuous,  but  cut  in  sections  so  as  to  allow  the  lace  freedom  lo 
expand  without  interfering  with  the  spacing  between  the  blades. 
The  extra  lacing  which  was  introduced  at  the  joints  has  been 
abandoned.  It  is  claimed  that  where  the  blades  touch  the  casing 
of  the  turbines  the  cast-iron  casing  had  been  cut  and  the  blading 
had  not  been  destroyed. 
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A  rotarj'  pump  has  been  substituted  for  the  plunger  lype  sup- 
plying oil  to  the  bearingSr 

The  most  noticeabk  feature  in  inspecting  the  shop  was  the 
nimber  of  large  turbines  now  being  built,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  shop  indicated  that  steam  turbines  were  very  decidedly  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  output  of  the  shop. 

The  double- flow  turbines  that  were  experimented  with 
(luring  our  previous  visit  have  been  very  materially  changed 
ir  both  design  and  construction.  We  were  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  examine  the  construction  of  one  of  these  experimental 
machines.  The  first  stage  consists  of  an  impulse  ivheel  with 
tiva  sets  of  buckets,  steam  being  admitted  through  three 
noizles,  two  arranged  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom  of 
the  casing.  The  steam  after  leaving  the  impulse  wheel  passes 
on  to  a  series  of  Parsons  binding.  After  passing  through  a  sec- 
ond stage,  assuming  that  the  impulse  wheel  is  the  first  stage,  the 
sitam  is  divided,  continuing  in  the  same  direction  through  the 
I'Jading.  the  balance  being  carried  through  openings  in  the  cyl- 
inder to  which  the  blades  are  attached  to  the  opposite  end  to 
anolher  set  of  Parsons  blading  and  in  this  way  balancing  the 
ilinist. 

We  saw  one  of  these  machines  in  regular  operation  m  the 
works  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Conjpany, 
apparently  giving  satisfactory  rcsnUs.  The  advantages  claimed 
fiT  iliis  machine  are  that  it  obviates  the  necessitj-  of  the  use  of 
!afi;e  balancing  pistons  and  it  maierially  shortens  the  length  and 
feduMS  the  diameter,  making  the  machine  more  compact;  for 
'■h^se  reasons  the  design  particularly  lends  itself  to  the  larger 
siies.  Sufficient  information  has  not  been  obtained  to  know 
whcrher  the  economy  will  be  as  good  or  better  as  compared  to 
Ihe  standard  Westinghouse-Parsons  type.  Efforts  are  being  made 
'0  push  forward  the  completion  of  the  experimental  machine  so 
3s  to  obtain  necessary  data  on  all  of  the  details.  It  is  not 
^^XT«ied.  however,  that  this  machine  will  supersede  the  machines 
liiai  arc  now  being  manufactured,  but  in  all  probabihty  it  will  be 
"iwe  suitable  for  certain  sizes. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  ALLIS-CHALMERS  TUR- 
BINE 

The  committee  visited  the  works  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Com- 
pany, in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Saturday,  April  7,  and  was  received 
by  Messrs.  Doran  and  Rotter,  and  later  met  the  engineers  con- 
nected with  various  departments  of  the  turbines  desigrted  by  the 
Company.  The  first  visit  was  to  the  works  of  the  company  at 
West  AIHs.  We  were  taken  through  the  various  departments, 
starting'  with  the  pattern  shop  and  ending  in  the  erecting  shop, 
and  we  were  impressed  with  the  activity  and  progress  that  were 
everywhere  present.  We  found  extensive  additions  were  being 
made  to  its  plant.  In  the  engine  shop  a  1500-kw  turbine  had  been 
opened  up  for  our  inspection.  The  principal  difference  between 
this  type  of  turbine  and  the  Parsons  turbine  is  in  the  mechanical 
construction,  balancing  pistons,  blading,  the  governing  device,  and 
some  other  dctaUs  given  in  the  appended  manufacturer's  descrip- 
tion, which  we  are  giving  at  some  length  as  it  is  the  6rsl  time  this 
machine  has.  we  believe,  been  described  by  the  commitiee. 

The  workmanship  of  atl  of  the  parts  of  this  machine  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  uniformity  of  spacing  between  the  blades,  the  height 
of  each  blade  and  the  gauging  are  most  accurately  maintained. 

The  casing  has  been  designed  with  great  care  to  maintain 
the  spacing,  and  to  allow  for  proportionate  expansion  due  to 
various  changes  in  temperature  to  which  it  may  be  subjected. 

After  a  very  careful  examination  of  all  parts  of  this  machine 
the  committee  visited  the  Reliance  works  iti  Milwaukee,  where  the 
blading  work  is  done.  Although  at  the  time  of  our  visit  these 
works  were  closed,  it  being  Saturday  afternoon,  the  various 
machines  were  started  and  the  entire  operation  shown  to  us. 

Previous  to  our  visit  to  the  works  we  had  examined  an  .\llis- 
Chalmers  turbine  at  Utica.  This  turbine  had  not  been  in  opera- 
tion for  three  weeks,  and,  although  cold,  was  started  and  fnll  load 
piit  on  it  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  The  load  was  afterward 
increased  to  50-per  cent  overload,  and  the  operation  was  appar- 
ently very  satisfactory. 

The  manufacturer's  description  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  turbine 
is  as  follows: 
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TURBINE 

This  turbine  is  of  the  Parsons  type  with  improvements  in 
detail  of  construction,  and  is  the  result  of  practical  experience 
and  systematic  experin]ents  extending  over  a  period  from  i8S4  up 
to  the  present  time. 

This  company  has  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Hon. 
Gias.  Parsons  whereby  it  has  the  benefit  of  all  his  experience, 
tog;ether  with  riglits  of  his  latest  improvements.  It  has  also 
secured  the  rights  of  the  Fullcger  and  Sankey  patents  for  blading. 

Cylinder 

The  cylinder  or  casing,  in  which  are  secured  the  stationary 
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or  guide  blades,  is  made  of  a  selected  grade  of  cast  iron  and  is 
divided  horizontally  to  give  ready  access  to  the  internal  parts. 

Although  a  cylinder  may  easily  be  constructed  so  that  it 
leaves  the  shop  absohitely  true  in  all  its  parts,  yet  the  necessity  of 
insuring  the  retention  of  its  correct  form  within  a  very  fine 
degree  under  varying  conditions  of  temperature  demands  the 
closest  attention  to  details  in  design  and  construction. 

The  cylinders  are  so  proportioned  as  to  prevent  deformation 
due  to  temperature  variations  when  in  operation.  In  order  to 
more  thoroughly  eliminate  internal  strains,  the  cylinders  of  all 
except  the  smaller  turbines,  instead  of  following  the  older  method 
of  having  the  top  and  bottom  parts  each  made  in  one  casting,  are 


divided  into  two  or  more  sections  in  their  iHigtfa^  and  the  castings 
of  the  c>itnder  proper  are  made  separate  from  tho^  containing 
the   bearings.     These    sections   are   finaJK-    permanently    boU< 
together  so  that  no  joints,  except  the  horizontal  ones,  need 
disturbed  in  overhauling. 

All  castings  after  the  removal  of  the  skin  by  machining  ai 
in  a  state  of  strain,  and,  as  the  result  of  repeated  heatings  an< 
coolings,  are  apt  to  change  their  shape  to  a  small  extent,  $u< 
changes  being  greater  during  the  first  few  variations  of  tempei 
ture  than  subsequently.     In  order  to  eliminate  this  objection 
far  as  possible,  the  sections  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  turbine,  aft* 
rough  machining,  are  "seasoned"  by  being  subjected  several  tivat 
to  high  sleam  temperature  with  alternate  coolings,  and  it  is  only" 
after  Uiis  seasoning  process  that  the  castings  are  finally  madiined 
to  finished  size. 

Spindle  or  Rotor 

The  spindle  is  made  of  high-grade  steel,  with  accuratel] 
machined  and  highly  polished  journals.  The  details  of  construc- 
tion vary  with  the  size  of  the  turbine,  being  in  each  case  designed 
to  give  the  necessary  strength  and  stiffness,  combined  with  mini- 
mum weight  in  order  tn  reduce  the  load  on  the  hearings.  | 

In  tht:  larger  diameters  the  rings  that  carry  the  blades  are      j 
made  separate  from  the  body  of  the  spindle,  as  also  are  the  balance      1 
pistons.     These  parts  are  provided   with   tapered  fits   and   arc 
assembled  by  pressing,  no  shrink  fits  being  used.     Each  of  the 
separate  parts  is  carefully  balanced  before  assembling.    After  the 
final  assembling  the  complete  spindle  (Figure  6)  is  carefully  antl 
accurately  balanced  so  as  to  prevent  even  the  slightest  vibration  J 
when  running.  ^M 

The  arrangement  of  balancing  piston  in  the  larger  sizes  is  one 
of  the  sjjecial  features  of  the  design.  The  large  low-pressure  pis- 
ton is  omitted  and  a  smaller  piston  substiti:ted  at  the  opposite  end. 
receiving  steam  at  a  higher  pressure  as  shown  diagrammatical lu 
in  Figure  7.  ^^ 

In  this  design  the  large  balance  piston  has  been  replaced  b|^| 
the  snialler  piston,  Z,  at  the  low-pressure  end  of  the  turbine;  this 
latter  balance  piston  working  inside  the  supplementary  cylinderj 
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Modifications 

^ly  much  smaller  than  the  equivalent  piston,  but  it  is  immensely 
fliffer,  being  backed  up  by  the  body  of  the  spindle. 
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As,  due  to  varying  temperatures.,  there  is  an  appreciable 
difference  in  the  endwise  expansion  of  the  spindle  and  cylinder, 
the  bafliing-ring's  in  the  new  construction  of  low-pressure  balance 
piston  are  so  made  as  to  allow  for  this  difference.  The  high- 
pressure  end  of  the  spindle  being  held  by  the  thrust-bearing. 
the  difference  in  expansion  manifests  itself  at  the  low-pressure 
end.  The  labyrinth  packing  of  the  high-pressure  and  intemiediate 
pistons  has  a  small  axial  and  ample  radial  clearance,  the  same  as 
in  the  older  construction  ;  ^vhereas  the  labvrinth  packing  of  this 
new  piston  at  the  low-pressixre  end  has  a  small  radial  and  anipl^ ., 
axial  clearance.  ^H 

The  elimination  of  the  causes  of  trouble  with  the  low-pres- 
sure balance  piston  permits  of  Smaller  working  clearance  in  the 
high-pressure  and  intermediate  pistons,  with  resulting  improve- 
ment in  steam  economy.  ^M 

The  AUis-Clialmers  method  of  blading  differs  from  the  older  " 
method,  briefly,  as  follows:    Each  blade  is  individually  formed  by 
special  machine  tools  so  that  at  its  root  it  is  of  angular  dovetail 
shape,  while  at  its  tip  there  is  a  projection. 

To  hold  the  roots  of  the  blades  firmly  there  is  provided 
foundation  riug,  A  in  Figure  S.  which,  after  being  formed  to  a 
circle  of  the  proper  diameter^  has  slots  cut  in  it  by  a  special  milling 
machine;  these  slots  being  formed  of  dovetail  shape  to  receive  the 
roots  of  the  blades,  and  at  the  same  time  being  accurately  spaced 
and  inclined  to  give  the  required  pitch  and  angle  to  the  blades. 

To  protect  and  bind  together  the  tips  of  the  blades  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner  a  shroud  ring,  B.  Figure  8.  is  used.  Holes  are 
punched  in  the  ring  to  receive  the  projections  on  the  tips  of  the 
blades,  these  holes  being  accurately  spaced  by  special  machinery 
to  niatch  the  slots  in  the  foundation  ring. 

The  foundation  rings  themselves  are  of  dovetail  shape  in 
cross-section  and  are  inserted  in  dovetailed  grooves  in  the  turbine 
cylinder  and  spindle,  respectively,  in  which  they  are  firmly  held 
by  key  pieces.  The  latter,  after  being  driven  into  place,  are  upset 
into  undercut  grooves,  thereby  positively  locking  the  whole  struc- 
ture together  and  making  it  impossible  for  a  blade  to  get  out  of 
place.  Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  fact  that  each  blade 
is  firmly  locked  by  the  dovetail  shape  of  the  root  which  is  held 
between  the  corresponding  dovetailed  slot  in  the  foundation  ring. 
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Fig.  8 — Detail  of  Allis-Chalmers  Blading 


ihe  channel-shaped  shroud  rings  fastened  to  the  tips  of  the  blades 
^y  riveting  over  the  projectipns  tliat  were  formed  on  the  latter, 
ihus  binding  the  blades  firmly  together  and  stiffening  them  against 
t«e  effect  of  vibration  in  a  very  much  more  substantial  manner 
than  possible  with  tl]c  older  method.  This  construction  is  applied 
Dy  Allis-Chalmers  Company  to  practically  al!  blades,  however 
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short,  whereas  it  has  been  customary  with  the  older  method 
stiffen  only  the  longer  blades. 

The  flang'es  of  the  channel-shaped!  shroud  rings  are  made" 
thin,  so  that  in  case  of  contact  from  any  accidental  cause  Ofl^^ 
dangerous  heating  will  take  place,  nor  will  the  rubbingf  rtp  oi^H 
the  blades  as  It  does  with  the  naked  blade  tips  of  the  older  con- 
struction.   It  has  been  proven,  both  in  actual  practice  and  experjj 
mentally,  that  the  on3y  effect  of  accidental  rubbing  of  the  shro 
ring:  is  a  slight  wear  of  the  edges  of  its  flanges. 
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Figure  0,  ]>hr>tographed  from  blading  as  fitted  in  a  tltrbine, 
illustrates  the  suhstantial  construction,  besides  sliowing  the  a 
lutely  uniform  spacing  and  angles  of  the  blades.  An  inciden 
advantage  of  the  constrnctton  is  that  if  a  bfade  should  have  any 
hidden  defect  which  would  escape  detection  by  tlie  inspector,  it  is 
so  held  in  place  by  the  shroud  ring  that  it  can  not  work  loose  and 
cause  damage. 

The  protection  afforded  by  tlie  shroud  ring,  preventing  d 
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ag«  in  case  of  an  accidental  contact  of  revolving  and  stationary 
parts,  permits  the  use  of  smaller  working  clearances  than  are 
possible  with  naked  blade  tips,  thereby  reducing  the  leakage  loss 
10  3  minimum.  Leakage  of  steam  is  further  retarded  by  the 
shape  of  the  shroud  ring;,  which  forms  a  most  effective  bafRe. 

Proper  provision  is  made  for  the  carrying  off  of  the  water  of 
condensation  from  the  spaces  between  the  adjacent  stationary 
rows  of  blades,  thus  preventing  the  accumulation  of  such  water  in 
wihich  the  shroud  rings  would  otlierwise  be  forced  to  rotate.  Thehc 
provisions  are  made  in  sitch  wise  that  they  do  not  increase  the 
steam  leakage. 


l*JC.     lO — ASSEMBLY    OF    BlADIXC — ALLtS-Cu Al.MEHS    TllKBINE 

In  tlie  blading  shop  the  blading  is  made  up  complete  in  half 
Tings,  ready  for  insertion  in  the  turbine,  the  rings  being  carefully 
inspected  before  being  sent  to  the  turbine  shop*  besides  being 
iispected  and  having  the  correctness  of  the  workmanship  con- 
"iiTiied  by  gauges  rkiring  the  vArinn?;  steps  of  the  manufacture, 
behalf  rings  of  blades  are  illustrated  in  Figure  lo.  which  shows 
*  i'alf  ring  of  the  smaller  blades  and  one  of  the  larger  blades  for  a 
'ttrhitie  of  moderate  size. 

Figure  g  shows  a  number  of  rows  of  blading  inserted  in  the 
sfram  turbine  cylinder  ajid  indicates  the  mechanical  accuracy  of 
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this  work,  the  cut  having  been  made  from  an  actual  photograph 
of  a  commercially-built  machine. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Company  has  also  taken  advantage  o! 
the  past  experience  in  turbine  construction  in  selecting  the  material 
for  blades,  which  are  made  of  special  alloys  that  have  been 
found  best  suited  to  the  purpose;  particular  attenti<}n  being  paid 
to  the  material  of  the  blades  that  are  subjected  to  the  high  tem- 
perature of  superheated  steam.  Before  being  worked  up  into 
blades,  the  material  is  carefully  inspected,  both  physically  and 
chemically,  and  its  ability  to  withstand  long  and  continuous  vibra* 
tion  is  proven  in  a  special  testing:  machine. 

The  claims  made  for  this  method  of  blading  arc  as  follows : 

(1)  Firm  attachment  of  blades. 

(2)  Accurate  spacing  and  angles  of  blades, 

(3)  Ample  stiffening  of  blades  of  all  lengths  against  the  effects 
of  vibration. 

(4)  Protection  of  blade  tips  so  that  accidental  contact  does  not     , 
rip  out  blades,  ^H 

is)     Smaller  clearances,  resulting  in  diminished  steam  leakage,  ^^ 

(6)  Improved  baffling  against  steam  leakage  by  reason  of  the^ 
shape  nf  the  shroud  ring. 

(7)  Protection  against  a  possibly  defective  blade  coming 
and  destroying  other  blades, 

(8)  Accurate  machine  work  as  against  uncertain  hand  work, 

(9)  The  possibility  of  Ihorough  inspection  of  workmanship. 


Bearing 

The  bearings  arc  of  the  self-adjusting,  ball-and-socket  pat- 
tern, especially  designed  for  high  speed,  with  as  large  bearing 
areas  as  have  been  demonstrated  by  experience  to  be  ample  for 
this  purpose.  Shims  are  provided  for  proper  alignment,  but  are 
so  arranged  that  lljey  can  not  easily  be  tampered  with.  In  the 
small  and  higher-speed  turbines  the  bearing  shells  are  made  of 
special  bronze  and  are  carried  within  several  concentric  shells, 
with  intermediate  oil  fihris  to  absorb  any  vibration  resulting  from 
possible  slight  inaccuracies  of  balance — a  system  invented  and 
used  for  many  years  by  Mr.  Parsons. 

In  the  larger  and  slower-speed  turbines  the  bearing  sur- 
faces are  made  of  a  superior  qiiaUty  of  white  metal,  which  is 
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manufactured  by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company  in  its  own  works 
to  insure  the  right  mixture  of  the  right  materials. 

Lubrication 

The  lubrication  of  the  four  bearings,  two  for  the  turbine  and 
two  for  the  generator,  is  effected  by  supplying  an  abundance  of 
oil  to  the  middle  of  each  bearing  and  allowing  it  to  flow  out  at 
the  ends.  The  oil  is  passed  through  a  tubular  cooler  with  water 
circulation,  and  pumped  back  to  the  bearings.  The  boiler  feed 
water  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  before  going  to  the  feed-water 
heater,  thus  utilizing  the  heat  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

The  oil  is  circulated  by  a  pump  operated  by  the  turbine,  except 
that  where  the  power-house  is  provided  with  a  central  oiling  sys- 
tem the  pump  may  be  omitted  and  oil  taken  from  the  station  sup- 
ply tank.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
rot  necessary  to  supply  the  bearings  with  oil  pressure,  but  only  at 
s  head  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  run  to  and  through  the  bearings ; 
this  head  never  exceeding  a  few  feet. 

With  each  turbine  a  separate  pump  is  furnished  for  circu- 
lating oil  for  starting  up,  the  pump  being  worked  by  hand,  except 
in  the  case  of  large  turbines,  for  which  a  steam  pump  is  furnished. 

Governor 

The  speed  of  the  turbine  is  regulated  by  a  governor  driven 
trwn  the  turbine  shaft  by  means  of  cut  gears  working  in  an  oil 
hath.  The  governor  operates  a  balanced  throttle  valve  by  means 
of  a  relay,  except  in  very  small  sizes  in  which  the  valve  is 
worked  direct.  The  governing  mechanism  is  so  proportioned  as 
lo  respond  quickly  to  variations  of  load,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  sensitiveness  is  kept  within  such  bounds  as  to  secure  the 
best  results  in  the  parallel  operation  of  alternators.  The  governor 
can  be  adjusted  for  speed  while  the  turbine  is  in  operation,  thereby 
facilitating  the  synchronizing  of  alternators  and  dividing  the  load 
3s  may  be  desired. 

^tfety  Stop 

In  order  to  provide  against  any  possible  accidental  derange- 
ment of  the  main  governing  mechanism,  an  entirely  separate 
^fety  or  overspeed  governor  is   furnished.     This  governor  is 
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driven  directly  by  the  turbine  shaft  without  the  intervention  of 
geanng  and  is  so  arranged  and  adjusted  that  if  the  turbine  should 
reach  a  predetermined  speed  above  that  for  which  the  main  gover- 
nor is  set,  the  safety  governor  will  come  into  action  and  trip  a 
valve,  shutting  off  the  steam  and  slopping  the  turbine. 


Overload  Vah'e 

If  a  turbine  were  designed  to  take  care  of  all  possible  over- 
loads when  taking  slcam  through  the  first  row  of  blades^  such  lur- 
bine  would  be  unnecessariSy  large  for  ordinary  loads,  and  at  its 
normal  or  rated  capacity  would  be  so  underloaded  that  it  would 
not  be  working  at  its  best  steam  economy. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  standard  turbines  are  therefore  designed 
to  give  tlieir  maxinuim  economy  at  or  near  the  rated  load,  %vilh 
only  enough  overload  capacity,  under  normal  operation,  to  allow 
for  ordinary  small  fluctuations  of  load  and  to  pcniiit  of  good 
Speed  regulation.  To  provide  for  such  overloads  as  will  some- 
times occur,  an  overload  or  by-pass  valve  is  provided,  to  admit 
steam  at  a  later  stage  in  the  turbine  where  the  blades  are  lartjer 
than  at  the  beginning,  thus  enabling  the  turbine  to  develop  greater 
power  at  a  slight  sacrifice  oi  efficiency.  This  valve  is  operated 
by  the  main  governor  and  comes  into  operation  only  when  the 
load  attains  a  higher  point  than  can  be  attained  by  the  turbine 
when  operating  normally. 

Sieam  Strainer 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  careless  workmen  to  leave  in  steam 
pipes  and  valves  such  articles  as  bolts,  nuts,  pieces  of  gaskets. 
tools,  and  sn  forth.  Should  these  find  their  way  into  a  steam  tur- 
bine they  would  damage  the  blading,  perhaps  seriously.  To 
guard  against  such  contingency,  each  .A-llis-Chalmers  turbine  is 
provided  with  a  steam  strainer,  with  perforations  large  enough  not 
to  obstruct  the  flow  of  steam,  yet  small  enough  to  prevent  the 
[^issage  of  anything  of  such  size  as  would  damage  the  turbine 
blades. 


Thrust  Bearing 

Although  termed  a  "thrust  bearing,"  this  element  has  prac- 
tically no  thrust  to  carry.    Its  principal  function  is  to  locate  the 
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turbine  spindle  accurately  in  an  axial  direction,  as  previously 
otplained.  For  this  reason  it  is  made  adjustable,  but  the  wearing" 
surfaces  are  so  large  that,  when  once  set,  it  should  not  need 
readjustment,  even  after  years  of  operation.  Like  the  main  bear- 
ing?;, it  is  aulomatically  lubricated  by  a  flood  of  oil.  In  order  to 
prevent  tampering  with  the  setting,  means  are  provided  whereby 
a  cliaiige  of  adjustment  is  made  difficult,  and  the  adjusting 
mtclianism  can  be  locked  up  if  desired, 

CoupUng 

For  connecting  thi;  rotors  of  the  turbine  and  generator  a 
special  type  of  flexible  coupling  is  used  to  provide  for  any  slight 
inequality  in  the  wear  of  the  bearings,  to  permit  axial  adjustment 
of  (hp  turbine  spindle  and  to  allow  for  differences  in  expansion. 
This  coupling  is  so  made  that  it  can  be  readily  disconnected  for 
liie  removal  of  the  turbine  spindle  or  of  the  revolving  field  of 
'he  generator.  Provision  is  made  for  the  ample  hibrication  of 
ilie  adjoining  faces  of  the  coupling,  The  coupling  is  enclosed 
in  tlie  bearing  housing,  so  that  it  is  completely  protected  against 
damage,  and  can  not  cause  injury  to  the  attendants, 

iasglng 

The  hot  parts  of  the  turbine  up  to  the  exhaust  chamber  are 
covered  with  an  ample  thickness  of  non-conducting  material  and 
fa^E^d  with  planished  steel,  giving  a  neat  and  finished  appearance. 
The  lagging  is  so  applied  that  it  may  be  easily  removed,  and  the 
nin-condueting  covering  is  removable  at  the  cylinder  joint  to 
facilitate  the  opening  of  the  turbine  for  examination. 

For  large  Allis-Chalmers  turbines  the  bed-plates  are  divided 
"ito  two  parts,  one  carrying  the  low-pressure  end  of  the  turbine 
*H'!  the  bearings  of  the  generator,  the  other  carrying  the  high- 
prt'ssure  end  of  the  turbine.  The  turbine  is  secured  to  the  former, 
■^'fiile  the  latter  is  provided  with  guides  which  permit  the  machine 
ti>  slide  back  and  forth  with  differences  of  expansion  caused  by 
f^ry'mg  temperature,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  alignment. 
This  arrangement  permits  of  the  utilization  of  the  entire  space 
wtn-een  the  foundation  piers  and  below  the  turbine  for  the  con- 
densing apparatus. 
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For  small  sizes  of  ttirbineB,  however,  a  single  continuous  bed^ 
plate  is  used,  so  that  the  turbine  may  be  shipped  as  a  complete 
unit  and  the  work  of  erection  simplified,  pemiittinj?  of  starting  up 
the  turbine  as  soon  as  the  steam  and  exhaust  connecrions  can 
made. 

Geueratof 

The  generators,  which  are  directly  coupled  with  the  turbine, 
have  been  carefully  designed  to  meet  the  special  conditions  of 
turbine  operation,  and  are  of  the  revolving-field  type. 
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Fic  ii — Stationarv  Armature  of  Allis-Chalmebs  Turbine. 


The  generators  have  been  desif:ned  to  give  high  ePficienc 
combined  with  simplicity  and  compactness,  and  especial  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  selection  of  material  and  construction  th; 
will  insure  absolutely  safe  operation  at  high  speeds. 


Stationary  Armature 

In  desiring  the  stationary  armature  of  the  turbo-alternators, 
every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  secure  thorough  ventilation  to 
prevent  heating  of  the  armature  core  and  windinEf.     The  la 
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oated  core,  made  of  the  best  procurable  electrical  steel,  thoroughly 
anneakd  and  painted,  is  provided  with  nutnerous  atr  ducts,  and 
the  cast-iron  frame  is  so  formed  as  to  assist  in  the  circulation  of 
air. 

The  armature  coils  are  all  completely  formed  in  the  shopj,  so 
that  no  connections  have  to  be  made  after  the  coils  are  placed  in 
the  armature  core  at  the  purchaser's  station  except  the  connections 
of  the  coil  terminals,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  risk  of 
defective  insulation  at  joints.  The  advantage  of  this  will  be 
appreciated  by  station  operators,  especially  for  hig-h-voltage  work. 

The  greatest  care  is  taken  in  the  insulation  of  the  coiis  by 
successive  dippings  and  bakin^^s  after  the  applications  of  the 
various  layers  of  insulation.  The  coils  are  firmly  secured  in  the 
slots,  and  particular  attention  has^  been  paid  to  the  form  of  the  coil 
ends  and  the  securing  of  the  same  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
I  deformation  in  case  of  a  short-circuit. 
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Revolving  Field 

The  field  cores  of  the  AUis-Chalmers  Company's  turbo-gen- 
erators are,  according  to  size  and  conditions,  built  up  either  of 
steel  laminations  or  of  forged  nickel-steel  discs,  of  high  mag- 
netic permeability  and  great  physical  strength. 

The  slots  formed  in  the  core  to  receive  the  field  coils  are 
radial,  a  distinct  improvement  over  other  constructions  in  which, 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture,  the  slots  are  made  parallel 
to  chords  of  the  cross-section  of  the  core.  That  this  older  form  of 
construction  results  in  complex  stresses  due  to  centrifugal  force 
can  readily  be  seen,  and  its  weakness  has  been  proven  in  practice; 
moreover,  the  field  coils  themselves  are  subjected  to  indirect 
instead  of  only  radial  forces,  thereby  making  it  difficult  to  procure 
an  insulation  that  will  not  soon  be  injured  by  the  centrifugal 
force. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  method  of  winding  the  field  with  flat 
strap  copper  in  radial  slots  has  been  made  possible  by  the  use  of  a 
specially  designed  forming  machine  which  winds  the  copper  on 
edge  and  gives  an  increasing  spread  to  each  successive  turn  of 
the  coil.  The  carefully  insulated  coiU  are  placed  in  the  slots  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  centrifugal  force  is  normal  to  the  flat 
copper,  thus  minimizing  the  specific  pressure  on  the  insulation. 
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The  coils  are  substantially  held  in  the  slots  by  means  of  Parsor 
manganese  bronze  wedges,     The  revolving  field  is  thus  formed 
as  a  smooth- surface  cyhnder,  no  matter  what  the  number  of  the 
poles,    thereby    reducing  the   windage   loss,   besides   tending   to 
quieter  operation  than  is  possible  witli  constructions  which  us^^ 
projecting  poles.  ^^H 

Ample  spaces  are  allowed  at  regular  intervals  between  tf^^ 
laminations  or  discs  of  the  core,  to  provide  for  ventilation  of  the 
core  itself  and  of  the  coils,  air  being  drawn  in  through  openings 
formed  parallel  with  the  axis  and  discharged  at  the  periphery. 
The  ventilation  of  the  ends  of  the  coils  is  attained  by  allowing 
them  to  project  beyond  the  ends  of  the  core  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  be  thoroitg'hly  cooled ;  the  coils  at  this  point  being  firmly 
secured  against  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force  by  means  of  nickel- 
steel  rings  which  form  an  extension  of  the  core,  and  are  provided 
with  openings  for  the  paissage  of  the  ventilating  air  current. 


Generator  Shaft 

In  revolving  masses  having  high  rotative  speed  there  is,  of 
course,  a  tendency  to  vibration,  should  ihe  mass  be  out  of  balance 
even  to  the  slightest  extent,  and  if  the  natural  period  of  such 
vibration  should  approximately  coincide  with  the  period  of  vibra- 
tion of  rotation,  the  cumulative  effect  may  become  serious.  This 
is  a  matter  that  is  too  frequently  tost  sight  of  by  designers  and  has 
resulted  in  dangerous  vibrations  in  many  badly  proportioned 
revolving  fields. 

In  the  AUis-Chalmers  generator  particular  attention  is  paid 
to  this  feature,  and  for  each  machine  there  have  been  determined 
such  proportions  of  shaft  as  will  cause  tlie  two  periods  of  vibra- 
tion to  be  as  widely  apart  as  possible,  thus  insuring  safe  and 
steady  operation  with  minimum  tendency  to  vibration. 
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Ventilatioti  and  Aliiiiiing 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  adequate  ventilation  and  for 
muffling  the  noise  produced  by  the  circulation  of  the  air.  the  AUis- 
Chalmers  Company's  turbo-generators  are  enclosed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  air  is  taken  in  at  the  sides  of  the  machine,  passing 
through  fans  which  discharge  it  over  the  end  connections  of  the 
armature  coils  into  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  whence  it  passes 
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through  the  ventilating  ducts  of  the  core  to  an  openitig-  at  the  top 
of  the  machine. 

Tlifs  system  of  ventilation  is  most  efficient,  as  the  air  which 
is  used  for  cooling  the  stator  passes  through  a  large  and  unob- 
strucied  area  at  the  outer  circumference  of  the  stator,  whereas 
My  method  of  ventilation  in  which  the  air  passes  radially  from  the 
insfde  to  the  outside  of  the  machine  necessitates  the  forcing  of 
(his  air  through  the  narrow  spaces  between  the  coils.  The  coils, 
furthermore,  deflect  the  air  so  that  ventilation  of  this  kind  is 
ineffident,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  power  and  resulting  in 
poor  cooling. 

Qverspeed  Tests 

On  account  of  the  high  speeds  of  steam  turbines  and  thei*- 
generators,  persons  not  accustomed  to  such  speeds  naturally  feel 
some  anxiety  as  to  their  perfect  safety.  This  feeling  has  not  been 
diminished  by  accidents  that  have  occurred  to  a  number  of  turbo- 
generators of  a  type  of  construction  which  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Company  has  avoided;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  reassuring  pur- 
chasers, the  Allis-Chalmers  Company  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
testing  every  turbine  and  generator  in  its  works  to  a  speed  20 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  rated  speed,  thus  subjecting  the  material 
lo  stresses  44  per  cent  above  the  normal.  This  overspeed  test 
•^es  the  machine  as  it  can  not  be  taxed  in  practice,  as  even 
should  the  main  governor  fail  to  work,  the  safety  governor  will 
stop  the  turbine  long  before  it  reaches  such  a  speed. 

A  5000-kw  turbine  has  been   examined  by  the  committee 

which  was  installed  in  the  Williamsburg  station  of  the  Brooklyn 
^pid  Transit  Company.  This  machine  was  started  March  27  and 
has  been  running  practically  constantly  ever  since,  carrying  from 
^'1  load  to  50  per  cent  overload.  The  machine  runs  very  smoothly 
*nd  is  apparently  giving  satisfactory  results.  There  was  an  acci- 
•^^t  to  the  first  row  of  blades  at  the  high-pressure  end  due  to 
*  foreign  substance  getting  into  the  machine.  The  cause  of  this 
*as  due  to  the  carelessness  of  some  person  leaving  in  the  casing 
^  *nife  when  the  machine  was  being  erected.  This  was  discov- 
*'"^d  on  April  25  after  the  machine  had  been  in  operation  prac- 
tically one  month.  We  have  received  photographs  and  a  descrip- 
^ori  pvine,  the  full  details  of  this  accident.    The  photographs  are 
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not  clear  enough  to  be  reproduced  but  can  be  seen  by  those  inte^^^ 
ested.  ^H 

Shortly  after  starting  up  on  the  morning  of  April  25,  a 
peculiar  noise  was  heard  in  the  turbine  cylinder  and  ihe  turbine 
was  shut  down  and  opened  up.  It  was  found  that  a  piece  of  steel 
had  become  lodged  between  the  spindle  and  the  shroud  of  the 
first  row  of  stationary  blades  and^  acting  like  a  lathe  tool,  had 
cut  into  the  body  of  the  drum  for  a  width  of  about  three-eighths 
inch  and  for  a  depth  of  nearly  three-sixteenths  inch,  this  cut 
being  alongside  of  and  opening  into  the  grcwve  which  holds  the 
first  row  of  spindle  blades  as  shown  on  the  attached  sketch.  This 
had  loosened  a  calking  strip  which  held  the  ring  of  blades  in  place. 
For  a  distance  of  five  or  six  inches  this  strip  had  come  partly  out 
of  its  groove,  thereby  loosening  the  ring  of  blades.  This  latter, 
under  the  influence  of  centrifugal  force,  had  bent  outward  so  that 
the  channel-shaped  shroud  ring  had  rubbed  hard  into  the  bore 
of  the  cylinder.  This  rubbing  had  been  so  severe  that  the  flanges 
of  the  shroud  ring  had  worn  almost  down  to  the  heads  of  the 
riveting  which  holds  the  shroud  ring  to  the  blades.  The  most 
important  point  is,  not  a  single  blade  had  come  out  or  even  become 
loosened  or  injured  in  any  way.  ^H 

The  remedy  consisted  of  removing  one  ring  of  blades,  clo^^ 
ing  the  cylinder  and  putting  the  turbine  back  into  service;  and  at 
a  convenient  time  a  new  set  of  blades  will  be  installed.    The  con- 
dition of  the  removed  blades  is  shown  in  the  photographs. 

An  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  this  mishap  showed  that 
the  piece  of  steel  which  had  cut  the  groove  in  the  shaft  was  appar- 
ently one  of  the  leaves  of  a  pocket-knife  handle.  A  further  search 
discovered  the  remainder  of  the  metal  parts  of  the  knife,  but  the 
outer  covering  of  the  handle  had  disappeared.  The  large  blade  of 
the  knife  shows  that  it  also  had  been  rubbing  hard.  Parts  of  the 
knife  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company. 

TURBINES  SHIPPED  OR  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  BY  ALUS- 
CHALMERS  COMPANY 

Utica  Gas  and  Electric  Co --.. I     i5oo-kw 

2-pha-'je 

60-cycle 

2500- volt 

5Soo-kw 

3-phase 

25-cycle 

6600  and  11.000- 
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Westchester  Lightit^  Co i     1500-kw 

3-phase 
60-cycIe 
13,200- volt 

New  York  Edison  Co i    1500-kw 

2-phase 

62.5-cyc!e 

2S00-voIt 

Dayton  Lighting  Co i    1500-kw 

3-phase 
60-cycIe 
2500-volt 

Brooklyn  Edison    Co 1     5000-kw 

3-phase 
25-cycle 
66oo-vo]t 

Mcmpfais  Consolidated  Lighting  and  Power  Co.     i     1500-kw' 

3-phase 
6o-<grc]e 
2500-volt 

City  of  Jacksonville,   Fla 2    500-kw 

3-phase 
6oHcycl« 
2300-volt 

Western  United  Gas  and  Electric  Co i    500-kw 

3-phase 
60-cycle 
a20o-volt 

Kokomo,  Marion  &  Western  Traction  Co i     looo-kw 

2-phase 
6c>-cycle 
2300-volt 

The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light  Co.     3     1500-kw 

3-phase 
60-cycle 
2300-volt 

"cstem  Canada  Coal  and  Cement  Co 3    looo-kw 

3-pha5e 
60-cycle 

j^  600-volt 

**uncie  Electric  Light  Co 1    500-kw 

3-phase 
6oK^cle 
2300-volt 


Mr.  I.  E.  Moultrop,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
''sited  Europe  early  this  spring  to  investigate  the  turbine  expe- 
riences in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  His  report  is  hereto 
appended,  together  with  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  turbine 
s^tions  visited. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  very  large  list  of  turbines  now 
installed  that  they  are  being  manufactured  in  large  numbers 
^<1  that  three  large  manufacturing  companies  are  devoting  a 
'^rge  part  of  their  works  to  the  manufacture  of  steam  tur- 
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bines.  There  are  also  some  other  companies  engaged  in  experi- 
mental development.  These,  however,  have  not  reached  a  point 
of  commercial  importance  in  the  larger-sized  turbines  for  us  to  be 
able  to  express  any  satisfactory  opinions. 

We  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  engineers  of  the  manufacturing  companies  for  the 
very  courteous  attention  that  we  have  received  at  their  hands,  and 
for  the  valuable  data  that  they  were  always  ready  to  place  at  our 
disposal. 

As  it  has  been  stated  in  the  body  of  this  report  that  the  tur- 
bine has  been  developed  into  a  standard  piece  of  machinery  and  is 
being  manufactured  in  large  numbers,  we  believe  the  work  of 
this  committee  is  practically  finished,  and  therefore  recommend 
that  it  be  discharged. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  L.  Eglin,  Chairman, 

I.  E.  MOULTROP, 

Committee,    -I    J.  D.  Andrew, 
W.  E.  Moore, 
I    A.  C.  Dunham. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  April  30, 1906. 
W.  C  L.  Egun, 

Chairman  Turbine  Committee  National  Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  some  notes  that 
I  made  upon  the  turbine  situation  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent during  my  recent  trip  abroad. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  status  of  the  turbine  as  a 
prime  mover  in  the  generation  of  electrical  energy  by  use  of  steam, 
for  all  of  the  recently  designed  stations  which  were  visited  were 
equipped  with  turbines,  and  some  of  the  older  stations,  built 
originally  with  engine-driven  units,  are  being  increased  in  capacity 
by  the  installation  of  turbine  units.  The  only  observed  instance 
in  which  this  is  not  true  is  that  of  the  Metropolitan  station  in 
Paris,  where  the  station  is  being  completed  by  the  installation  of 
one  large  engine-driven  unit.  This  station  was  originally  designed 
for,  and  about  seven-eighths  equipped  with,  engines,  and  doubtless 
the  design  of  the  station  and  the  local  conditions  would,  in  this 
instance,  make  the  installation  of  a  turbine  very  inconvenient. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  in  interviews  with  the  leading 
engineers  no  question  was  ever  raised  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  engines  and  turbines  for  electric  light  plants. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  standing  of  the  turbine  in  England, 
't  will  be  interesting  to  mention  that  the  British  Government 
decided  the  first  part  of  this  year  that  many  of  the  naval  vessels 
now  under  construction  should  be  equipped  with  turbines  in  place 
of  engines  for  propelling  the  boats. 

The  horizontal-shaft  type  of  turbine  is  practically  the  only  one 
ised,  and  from  the  European  engineers'  standpoint,  it  fills  their 
'"cqnirements  much  better  than  a  vertical-shaft  machine  could 
possibly  do.  It  is  quite  common  practice  with  them  to  mount  the 
exciter  for  an  alternating-current  unit  on  an  overhung  extension 
of  the  generator  shaft  and  this  method  of  excitation  seems  to 
give  very  good  results.  It  tends  to  simplify  the  station  equipment, 
has  the  advantage  of  driving  a  very  small  generator  with  the  same 
Wonomy  as  that  of  a  large  unit,  and  without  any  of  the  losses 
'■"om  the  conversion  of  energ>'  such  as  would  occur  in  a  motor- 
^nven  exciter.  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  no  serious  difficulty 
"^s  been  experienced  from  fluctuations ,  in  the  excitation  voltage 
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hy  reason  of  speed  variations  of  the  turbine  caused  by  sudden 
wide  changes  of  load  on  tlie  main  generator.  Another  advantage 
of  the  horizontal  type  was  noticed  in  the  Municipal  station  at 
Essen  where  they  furnish  both  high-tension  alternating  current^^ 
for  power  and  lighting  and  6oo-vQlt  direct  current  for  trolley  car^^H 
The  peaks  on  these  two  systems  do  not  overlap.  A  5000-kw  tur- 
bine unit  is  installed  with  an  extra  long  generator  shaft  carrying 
a  5ocx>-kw  alternator,  a  1500-kw  direct-current  generator,  and  also 
the  exciter  for  the  alternator.  This  combined  unit  was  only  a  few 
feeE  longer  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  direct-current. gen- 
erator been  omitted,  and  the  combination  saved  the  installation 
of  a  1500-kw  turbine  to  drive  the  direct -current  machine,  making 
tile  station  simpler  in  its  arrangement  and  cheaper  to  build. 

No  difficulty  with  the  lubrication  of  horizontal  bearings  was 
found  anywhere.  The  usual  practice  is  to  supply  these  bearings 
with  an  abundance  of  oil  under  considerable  pressure  so  that  the 
shaft  is  partly  floated,  and  in  addition  the  bearings  are  usually 
water-jacketed.  ^H 

The  regulation  of  the  turbine  is  almost  invariably  accon^™ 
pHshed  by  means  of  a  governor  controlling  one  valve  in  the 
steam-supply  pipe,  the  steam  being  either  throttled  or  admitted  in 
pufTs.  The  majority  of  the  manufacturers  use  the  latter  arrange- 
ment. None  of  the  manufacturers  is  attempting  to  regulate  by 
cutting  in  or  out  a  series  of  nozzles  and  this  portion  of  the  turbine 
construction  is  therefore  very  simple  and  positive.  Close  regula- 
tion is  very  easily  obtained  and  turbine-driven  alternators  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  were  seen  working  in  parallel,  also  working  in  parallel 
with  engine-driven  units  and  apparently  without  setting  up  cross-^— 
currents  sufficient  to  be  at  all  troublesome.  ^H 

Much  attention  is  being  paid  at  present  to  the  matter  of 
blading  turbines.  Nearly  all  of  the  manufacturers  arc  using 
blades  made  of  extruded  or  drawn  metal  and  secured  to  the 
shaft  of  the  rotor  by  calking  strips,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  secure  fastening  in  this  manner.  The  Par-^— 
sons  company  and  its  licensees,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Cort^^ 
tinent  are  lacing  the  turbine  blades  near  their  outer  ends  with  an 
oval  lacing  inserted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the 
American  Westinghouse  people  some  time  ago,  and  described  in 
the  turbine  committee's  report  of  last  year.  This  method  of  lacing 
seems  to  work  satisfactorily  so  long  as  the  blades  do  not  rub.  but 
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apparently  all  of  the  manufacturers  who  are  using  this  construc- 
tioa  are  having  trouble  with  the  stripping  of  blades  whenever 
the  rubbing  becomes  very  excessive.  It  was  noted  that  in  all  of 
ihe  stations  visited,  where  this  tjpe  of  blading  was  used,  there 
has  been  experienced,  at  some  time  or  otlier,  more  or  less  trouble 
from  the  stripping  of  blades.  This  is  one  of  the  paints  that  is 
now  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention  by  both  turbine  designers 
aid  turbine  users. 

In  the  Zoelty  turbinCt  the  blading  is  done  quite  differently  j 
the  blades  are  cut  out  of  strips  of  flat  sheet  steel,  which  15  first 
milled  wedge-shaped  so  tliat  when  finished  the  tips  o£  the  blades 
art  much  thinner  than  their  roots.  The  blades  are  tlien  shaped, 
polished,  inserted  and  riveted  into  a  Hght  steel  disc.  No  shrouding 
or  lacing  is  used  to  support  the  blades.  As  no  large  installations  of 
Zuellv  turbines,  were  visited,  it  is  impossible  to  sav  from  observa- 
ticiD  whether  or  not  they  had  much  trouble  from  losing  blades,  but 
from  the  fact  that  this  machine  is  quite  short  for  its  diameter, 
it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  less  trouble 
Erom  stripping  blades  than  in  machines  of  the  Parsons  tjpe. 

The  WJIlans  and  Robinson  Company,  at  Rugby,  have 
l>roiigl]t  out  a  new  form  of  blading  which  is  attracting  much 
attention  and  is  one  that  would  seem  to  be  less  liable  to  blade 
troubles  than  the  older  form  of  Parsons  blading.  They  are  using 
the  Fulleger  and  Sankey  patents  and  their  blading  is  practically 
identical  with  that  of  the  AlHs-Chalmers  Company  in  this  country, 
which  is  fully  described  in  another  portion  of  this  report.  It  may 
Ih.' interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  this  method  is  so  well 
thought  of  that  the  Willans  and  Robinson  Company  have  just 
dosed  a  contract  with  the  Cunard  company  to  furnish  the  blading 
^or  the  two  new  25-knot  turbine  boats  that  the  company  is  now 
building. 

There  seems  to  have  been  very  little  progress  made  in  the 
rnattef  of  steam  consumption  of  turbines  during  the  past  year. 
The  best  record  of  economy  appears  to  be  that  of  the  Brown- 
^'<yfwi  5000-lcw  machine  installed  in  Frankfort  a  year  or  more 
^.  Apparently,  the  manufacturers  have  given  more  attention  in 
^»^  past  year  to  the  matters  of  standardization  and  of  continuity 
^I  service  than  to  economy  requirements. 

Improvement  has  been  made  in  the  design  of  turbine-driven 
■^ilpfinaiors,  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  ventilation  and  eliminating 
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noise.     It  now  seeins  to  be  the  general  practice  to  enclose  the 

alternator  entirely  and  provide  forced  ventilation  either  by  means 
of  fans  on  the  shaft  at  eilhcr  end  of  the  rotor  which  pull  the  air 
in  from  the  ends,  force  it  through  the  machine  and  discharge 
it  through  a  short  funnel  at  the  top  of  the  housing,  or  air  is 
forced  in  by  an  external  fan  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  housing  and 
through  the  generator  and  then  is  allowed  to  escape  through  a 
short  funnel  at  the  lop. 

Direct-current  turbine-driven  generators  are  now  being  built 
as  large  as  2000-k\v  which  give  very  good  results.  The  Brown- 
Boveri  Company  succeeds  in  getting  a  good  commutation  in  these 
machines,  apparently,  by  using  large,  well-built  commutators  and 
setting  one  carbon  brush  in  advance  of  the  others  on  the  brush 
holder  to  take  what  hule  sparking  there  may  be  at  times.  The 
Parsons  company  bmlds  a  grooved  commutator  and  uses  copper 
brushes.  It  also  linds  it  desirable  to  set  one  brush  a  little  in 
advance  of  tlie  others  on  the  same  stub.  Large  direct-current 
generators  of  both  makes  were  seen  in  operation  and  in  all  cases 
the  commutation  was  very  satisfactory,  and,  tn  spile  of  the  high 
speed,  the  wear  on  both  commutator  and  brushes  seems  to  be 
remarkably  small. 

The  British  Weslinghousc  Company  has  manufactured  quite 
a  number  of  turbines  of  the  double-flow  t\-pe,  and  installations  of 
this  type  were  seen  at  Brighton  niunicipal  station  and  the  Neasden 
station  and  Lots  Road  station  supplying  current  to  the  under- 
ground system  of  London.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  type  is 
that  tlie  balancing  pistons  are  dispensed  with.  Steam  is  brought 
to  the  longitudinal  centre  of  llie  rotor  and  flows  toward  either 
end.  It  first  passes  through  what  is  practically  a  Curtis  single 
stage  at  either  side  of  the  steam  inlet  and  then  through  the  usual 
Parsons  type  of  intcnmedtatc  and  low-pressure  stages.  The  result 
is  that  the  length  of  the  rotor  is  materially  lessened,  and  by  mak- 
ing each  end  of  the  rotor  do  one-half  the  work,  the  steam  pressure 
acting  in  opposite  directions  balances  the  rotor  and  thus  eliminates 
end  thrust.  This  type  requires  two  separate  connections  to  tlie 
condenser  and  seems  to  give  little  trouble  provided  the  vacuum  is 
maintained  exactly  the  same  at  cither  end  of  the  rotor.  This 
construction  of  the  rotor  materially  reduces  the  length  of  the 
machine  and  because  it  is  so  short  there  is  less  difficulty  from 
unequal  expansion  in  eitht^r  the  rotor  or  tlie  casing  than  in  th& 
case  of  machines  built  on  the  single-fiow  principle. 
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Another  new  type  of  turbine  was  seen  at  the  works  of  the 
Allgemeine  Eiektricitats-Gescllschaft  which  gives  promise  of 
developing  into  a  very  satisfactory  machine.  It  is  a  modified 
Curtis  turbine  with  horizontal  shaft  and  is  somewhat  tUfFerent 
from  the  machines  previously  turned  out  by  this  company.  A 
jOoo-kw  machine  was  seen  in  the  company's  turbine  works  which 
had  been  running  utider  test  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Hie  rotor  is  built  up  with  two  regular  Curtis  double  stages  fol- 
lowed by  eight  Curtis  single  stages.  The  blading  is  formed  from 
drAwn  or  extruded  metal.  The  wheels  of  the  rotor  jire  each  made 
up  of  Iwo  steel  discs  with  a  groove  in  the  periphery  to  receive  the 
blades  and  the  whole  structure  is  then  riveted  solidly  together, 
Special  care  is  taken  :n  building  inp  ihe  rotor  to  have  it  in  good 
nitining  balance,  and  before  the  rotor  is  assembled  in  the  machine 
il  is  tested  out  in  a  balancing  machine  at  the  speed  imder  which  it 
is  normally  to  operate.  The  peripheral  sj^eed  of  this  machine  is 
somewhat  higher  than  in  any  of  the  other  existing  types  of  tur- 
bines and,  to  insure  that  it  is  not  exceeding  safe  limits,  the  rotor 
is  tested  under  a  *:peed  much  higher  than  normal  running  speed 
before  being  assembled  in  the  machine.  The  nozzles  and  the  angle 
and  spacing  of  the  bucket  are  such  that  there  is  no  end  thrust  on 
tl^e  shaft  and  a  thrust  hearing  is  therefore  dispensed  with.  A 
short  test  on  this  3000-kw  machine,  with  175  pounds  steam  pres- 
sure, 190  degrees  Fahrenheit  superheat  and  93  per  cent  vacuumj 
gave  a  water  rate  of  13.2  pounds  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  the 
manufacturer  has  expectations  of  bettering  even  this  very  high 
economy. 

The  regtilating  of  this  machine  is  accomplished  by  the  usual 
type  of  governor  operating  a  balanced  valve  so  that  the  steam 
flows  in  a  steady  stream  and  is  throttled  in  proportion  to  the  load 
On  the  turbine.  The  whole  machine  is  very  compact,  quiet  run- 
tiing,  and  fully  self-contained.  The  oil  pump  for  supplying  oil 
to  the  bearings  is  operated  from  the  turbine  itself  and  the  entire 
iJnit  impresses  one  as  being  very  simple. 

It  seems  to  he  the  general  custom  abroad  for  (he  turbine 
iiannfacturers  to  supply  and  install  the  condensing  apparatus. 
Mme  of  the  manufacturers  even  bnild  the  condensers  and  pumps. 
Siirface  condensers  are  used  almost  universally  and  the  Edwards 
fjpe  of  pump  is  quite  common.  The  usual  practice  is  to  install 
^*  condenser  underneath  the  turbine  in  the  basement  of  the  sta- 
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tion  and  place  an  Edwards  type  air  pump  with  a  motor-drive 
alongside  the  condenser.  Very  good  vacuums  are  obtained  with 
this  tj'pe  of  condensing  apparatus.  Where  a  very  high  vacuum 
is  desired,  the  Parsons  company  has  introduced  what  is  called  a 
steam  augmenter  to  accomplish  practically  the  same  purpose  as 
would  a  dry  vacuum  pump.  This  augmenter  is  virtually  a  steam 
ejector  and  uses  steam  from  t)ie  turbine  to  exhaust  a  portion  o£ 
the  air  from  the  condensed  steam  space  of  the  condenser.  This 
device  has  not  been  in  use  for  any  great  length  of  time  and  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  any  very  accurate  data  as  to  its  efficiency. 

Two  turbine  installations  were  seen  where,  for  the  purpose 
of  economizing  floor  space,  the  surface  condenser  was  installed 
in  a  vertical  position.  In  one  station,  the  apparatus  has  only  just 
been  installed  and  is  too  new  to  get  any  reliable  information,  as  to 
the  performance  of  a  vertical  condenser.  In  the  other  station,  the 
apparatus  had  been  in  for  a  considerably  longer  period  of  time 
and  was  not  giving  complete  satisfaction.  Part  of  the  difficulties, 
however,  were  undoubtedly  due  to  other  reasons  than  because  the 
condenser  was  built  with  vertical  tubes. 

Centrifugal  pumps  are  used  quite  extensively  to  lift  the  dr- 
culatmg  water  from  the  source  of  supply  and  pass  it  through  the 
condenser. 

Figure  12  is  an  exterior  view  of  the  Saint  Denis  station. 
Usine  de  la  Societc  d'Electricile  de  Paris.  Quai  dc  la  Seine.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  n:odcrn.  up-to-date  turbine  stations  on  the 
Continent.  At  the  left  of  the  four  chimneys  are  the  coal  bunkers, 
which  are  of  brick  and  concrete  construction  roofed  in.  The  long 
building  running  parallel  with  the  chimneys  and  to  the  right  is 
the  turbine  room,  and  between  it  and  the  chimneys  is  located  the 
boiler  house.  On  the  right  of  the  turbine  room,  in  an  annex,  is 
the  switch  house.  Coal  for  the  station  is  received  in  barges^  which 
come  up  a  small  stream  the  far  side  of  the  station;  this  stream 
also  supplies  the  condensing  water. 

The  transmission  system  leaves  the  station  underground  in 
a  concrete  and  brick  tunnel,  one  side  of  which  is  exposed  in  the 
picture  and  is  seen  running  from  the  end  of  the  turbin";  station  to 
the  extreme  left  of  the  picture. 

This  station  is  at  present  equipped  with  four  5000-kw  Brown- 
Boveri  turbo-generator  units,  generating  io.f>X)-volt,  three-phase 
current,  and  the  station  is  to  be  immediately  increased  by  the 
addition  of  six  more  similar  units. 
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One  striking  peculiarity  of  the  station  is  the  feed-water 
arrangement  for  the  boilers.  A  room  is  partitioned  off  at  the  end 
of  the  boiler  house  adjacent  to  the  turbine  room,  in  which  are 
located  a!!  the  boiler-feed  pumps,  the  devices  for  indicating  the 
water  level  in  each  boiler,  and  al&o  valves  for  controlling  the  feed 
to  each  boiler.  The  water  tender  is  statiotied  in  this  room  and  has 
full  control  over  the  water  for  every  boiler  without  going  into  the 
boiler  room  proper. 

Figure  ij  shows  a  cross-section  of  the  turbine  room  and 
switch  house,  in  which  it  will  be  noted  that  the  turbines  are 


Fig.  12— St.  Denls  StatioNj  Pakis 


*"«^  dialled  in  two  parallel  rows  lengthwise  of  the  building.    The  con- 

*J-*^Mng  apparatus  is  installed  on  the  basement  floor;  the  con- 

*^ erasers  are  immediately  underneath  the  turbines;  the  air  pumps 

^^T^  placed  at  one  end  of  the  condensers  ;  and  the  circulating  water 

Ptimps,  which  are  of  the  vertical  centrifugal  l}'pe,  are  submerged 

■*iaweU  beneath  the  basement  floor  and  driven  by  motors. 

There  are  two  inlet  tunneis,  shown  at  the  boUom  of  the  cut, 
Supplying  %vater  to  a  well  for  each  turbine,  and  the  two  wells  for 
^ch  pair  of  turbines  are  cross-connected.  Valves  are  installed 
so  that  either  well  can  be  cut  off  from  the  circulating  water 
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system  and  emptied  to  facilitate  repairs.  The  discharge  tunnels 
are  located  at  a  higher  level  and  in  about  the  centre  of  the  turbiw 
room. 

The  switching  is  all  in  the  small  annex  to  the  turbine  room. 


Imc.  13 — Cross-Section  of  Tukbike  Roosi  and  Switch  Hotrss, 
St.  Denis  Station 


The  three  lower  floors  of  the  switch  house  are  separated  fn^ 

the  turbine  room  by  the  building  wall.    The  two  upper  floors  ^ 
present  open  into  the  turbine  room,  but  are  arranged  so  dial  the^ 
may  be  partitioned  off  if  desired  later. 

Tlie  basement  is  a  cable  vault.    The  next  three  floors  coiitair" 


witches  can  be  conveniently  thrown  by  hand  by  means  of  rods 
and  bell  cranks  connecting  the  switch  handles  on  the  operating 
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table  to  the  switches  themselves.    The  barriers,  switch  celU,  aucS 

the  'bus-bar  compartments  are  all  of  reinforced  concrete.  ^M 

Fig^ure  14  shows  a  loookw  three-phase  turbo-getierator  btM 


Fic.  16 — 15CO-HP  ZoEU.y  TustmNE 
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by  the  AHgemeine  Elektncitiits-Gesellschaft,  Berlin.  This  macfime 
runs  at  a  speed  of  3000  revolutions  per  minute. 

Tlie  cut  very  clearly  shows  the  extreme  simplicity'  of  this 


Fjc.    17— Rateau   Turbine   Built  by   Ateliers  i>e   Consthk-ctiov, 

Oeklikcv 

machine.     All  of  the  governing  and  regulnting  mechanism   is 
located  at  the  end  of  the  turbine. 

Fig^ure  15  shows  two  500-kw  Rrown-Boveri  turbo-generators 
installed  to  operate  a  coal  mine  at  !  lerne. 
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The  manufacturer's  catalogue  states  that  these  machines  are 
nui  at  155  pountis  steam  pressure  superheated  to  250  degrees 
centigrade  and  generate  at  1000  volts.  This  installation  was  made 
in  the  spring  of  1904.  All  of  the  operating  and  regulating 
mechanism  is  shown  mounted  at  the  end  and  on  the  front  side  of 
tlw  lurbjne  and  this  apparatus  is  much  simpler  than  it  would 
appear  in  the  cut, 

Figure  16  shows  a  1500-hp  Zoelly  turbo-generator  built  by 
Escher  Wyss  and  Company,  Zurich, 

This  turbine  runs  two  three-phase  generators  made  by  Sle- 
mens-Schuckert  Werke  and  is  installed  in  the  central  station, 
:!in. 

Figure  17  shows  a  1000-kw,  llirue-phasc  turbo-generator  built 
by  the  AtcUers  de  Conslructiun,  Clerlikon. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  governing  and  regulating  mechan- 
ism is  installed  between  the  high  and  low-pressure  stages  of  the 
lirhiqe  and  on  the  front  side  of  the  machine.  The  exciter  is 
shown  coupled  to  the  shaft  of  the  turbine  at  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  i^neralor. 

Following  is  a  list  of  tlie  turbine  manufacturers  visited  and 
to  whom  the  writer  wishes  to  make  acknowledgment  for  the  cour- 
tesy and  attention  which  he  received.  In  all  instances,  the  com- 
panies were  pleased  to  receive  visiting  engineers  and  to  show 
tliem  through  their  works  and  also  the  details  of  tlie  manufac- 

^!aiiufactstrers 

C.  A.  Parsons  Manufacturing  Company,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England. 

Richardson  Westgarth  and  Company,  Hartlepool,  England. 

W'illans  and  Robinson,  Rugby,  England. 

WalJs  End  Slipway  Company,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England, 

Societe  John  Cockerill,  Seraing,  Belgium. 

.Mlgeraeine  Elektricitats-Gesellschaft,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Brown-Boveri  and  Company,  Baden,  Switzerland. 

Escher  Wyss  and  Company,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Ateliers  dc  Construction,  Ocrlikon.  Switzerland. 

Compagnie  Fran<;aise  Thomson-Houston,  Paris,  France. 

Respectfully  subnaitted. 

I.  E.  MotTLTBDP. 
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DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Farrand:  I  move  that  the  steam  turbine  committee 
be  thanked  for  its  continuous  service,  for  the  reports  it  has  given 
us  during  the  past  three  years,  and  that  the  committee  be  dis- 
charged. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

The  President:  Is  there  any  discussion  on  the  report ?  The 
Chair  does  not  see  any  one  who  wishes  to  discuss  the  paper.  As 
there  is  evidently  too  much  in  it  for  us  to  take  up  and  discuss  in 
a  general  way,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next  paper  on  the  pro- 
gramme, which  is  on  Mechanical  Refrigeration,  by  Mr.  John 
Meyer,  of  Philadelphia. 


Mr.  Meyer  prescnied  the  following  paper; 

MECHANICAL  REFRIGERATION 


The  author  is  much  indebted  to  J,  Ingles  Matthias  for  the 
valuable  assistance  rendered  in  collecting  aaid  tabulating  the  data 
tontaitied  in  this  paper. 


INTRODUCTION 

At  the  present  time  central-station  interests  are  scanning 
the  field  lor  sources  of  revenue  other  than  tliat  derived  from  the 
sale  of  current  for  arc  and  incandescent  hghling. 

Mechanical  refrigeration,  having  as  its  source  of  power  tlie 
electric  motor,  is  an  outlet  for  our  product  and  deserves  much 
consideration.  The  paper  before  you  deals  with  this  subject, 
practically  new  from  a  central -station  point  of  view,  and  having 
3n  almost  unlimited  application  in  the  preservation  of  food 
products,  the  maintaining  of  low  temperatures  in  many  industrial 
processes,  and  the  domestic  and  household  use  where  ice  appar- 
cnily  reigns  supreme. 

In  some  cases  the  adoption  of  mechanical  refrigeration  will 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  question  of  economy;  in  other 
OSes  the  cost  may  be  an  important  factor,  which,  however,  may 
be  offset  by  conditions  manifestly  important,  such  as  cleanliness, 
convt'nience,  controllable  temperatures  and  the  freedom  from 
annoyances  incidental  to  the  use  and  handling  of  ice. 

Refrigeration  is  now  applied  to  dwellings  and  public  halls, 
not  only  to  replace  the  tee  in  refrigerators,  but  to  furnish  cooler 
5nd  better  air  during  the  hot  season  of  the  year. 

The  principle  of  mechanical  refrigeration  as  employed  to-day 
's  not  new,  following  as  it  does  the  established  laws  of  physics. 
I'  is  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  elementary 
principles  involved. 

The  machines  now  used  to  produce  a  reduction  in  tempera- 
ture are  nearly  all  based  on  the  principle  of  production  of  cold 
^y  the  evaporation  of  liquids  to  the  gaseous  form.  Preference 
'^  given  to  either  ammonia,  sulphurous  acid  or  carbonic  acid,  as 
die  evaporating  liquid. 
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CHOICE  OF   R£FR1GERATINC    MEDIUM 

By  the  term  "ice-refrigerating  effect"  is  meant  the  production 
of  an  amount  of  cold  equivalent  in  heat  units  to  the  amount  of 
heat  that  would  be  necessary  to  melt  a  certain  weight  of  ice. 

The  refrigerating  effect  of  the  liquid  or  medium  depends 
on  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  per  pound. 

The  size  of  the  compressor  depends  on  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  vapor  that  mttst  be  taken  in  to  produce  a  certain  amount 
of  refrigeration  and  the  strength  of  its  parts  on  the  pressure 
of  the  medium  used. 

The  loss  of  refrigeration  on  account  of  cooling  the  refrigerat- 
ing medium  depends  on  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid  as  com- 
pared with  the  heat  of  volatilization. 

These  factors  arc  indicated  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 
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Anhydrous  ammonia  is  selected  as  the  refrigerating  medium 
on  account  of  tlie  low  percentage  loss  due  to  cooling  medium. 
the  higher  total  refrigerating  effect,  its  non-corrosive  effect  on 
iron  and  steel,  being  perfectly  safe  to  handle  with  properly  coi^h 
srructed  apparatus.  ^|' 

The  ammonia  occurs  in  practical  refrigeration  in  tliree  dif- 
ferent forms,  as  the  liquid  anhydrous  ammonia  (that  is  free 
from  water),  the  gaseous  anhydrous  ammonia,  and  solutions  of 
anvnnnia  in  water  of  various  strengths.  ^H 

At    ordinary    temperatures    the    ammonia,    or    anhydrou^^ 
ammonia,  as  it  is  called  in  its  natural  condition,  is  a  gas  or  vapor, 
At  a  temperature  of  thirty  degrees  Fahrenheit  it  becomes  liquid 
at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  at  higher  ti 
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peratures  also  if  higher  pressures  are  employed;  thus,  ammonia 
will  remain  a  liquid  only  when  kept  at  a  temperature  of  thirty 
dcfi^rees  Fahrenheit  below  zero  on  that  scale,  and  at  the  usual 
tcniperatutes,  say  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  will  be  kept  a 
liquid  only  by  maintaining  it  under  a  pressure  of  115  pounds 
above  the  atmosphere.  With  a  reduction  of  pressure  the  liquid 
becomes  a  vapor^  withdrawing  from  surrounding  objects  the 
heat  necessary  to  change  its  state.  The  heat  of  vaporization  at 
atmospheric  pressure  is  ^y^  British  thennal  units. 

SVSTEMS  OF   GENERATION 

The  systems  of  generation  in  vogue  at  the  present  time, 
which  may  b^  called  commercially  successful,  are,  respectively, 
\he  absorption  system  and  the  compression  system. 

THE   ABSORM^ION   SYSTEM 

The  principle  involved  in  this  system  of  ammonia  refrigerat- 
ing is  the  absorption  of  ammonia  gas  or  anhydrous  ammonia  by 
water. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  the  properly  of  water,  or  of  a  weak 
hydrate,  whereby  it  shows  a  strong  avidity  to  dissolve  in  itself 
tbe  dry  ammonia  gas.  At  fifty-nine  degrees  Fahrenheit  water 
>vill  absorb  727  times  its  volume  of  ammonia  vapor. 

In  this  system  there  arc  four  distinct  processes,  respectively: 
Hrst,  the  generation  of  gas;  second,  the  condensation  of  gas; 
tWrd.  the  expansion  of  gas ;  fourth,  the  absorption  of  gas.  These 
four  processes  form  a  continuous  cycle  and,  being  constantly 
repeated,  the  process  is  made  continuous. 

The  generator  (see  diagram  Figure  i)  is  the  apparatus  in 
which  the  anhydrous  ammonia  is  driven  in  a  gaseous  state  from 
ihc  aqua  ammonia  by  heat,  raising  the  pressure  to  from  12a  to 
160  pounds  per  square  inch,  The  licat  is  supplied  hy  steam 
ttiils.  At  this  pressure  anhydrous  ammonia  may  be  reduced  to 
3  ^uid  by  cooling. 

In  the  condensation  process  the  ammonia  is  passed  through 
Condenser  pipes  which  are  brought  in  contact  with  cold  water, 
in  giving  up  heat  the  ammonia  gas  is  condensed  to  a  liquid. 

In  the  expansion  process  the  refrigeration  is  produced.  The 
^uid  ammonia,  at  a  high  pressure,  passes  through  a  minute 
*^ing  in  the  expansion  valve  into  the  expansion  coils  with  low 
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pressure,  changing  Uie  liquid  into  the  gaseous  state,  absorbing 
heat  from  the  pipes  and  producing  refrigeratioti. 

The  absorption  process  invoJves  the  absoq^tion  of  the 
ammonia  gas  thus  generated,  by  the  weak  liquid  contained  in  the 
absorber. 

The  absorber.  The  duty  of  the  absorber  is  the  reverse  of 
the  generator.  The  process  of  separation  into  ammonia  gas  and 
weak  liquor  in  the  generator  is  brou|Efht  about  by  stTpplying  heat. 
In  the  absorber  the  weak  liquor  and  the  ammonia  gas  reunite, 
requiring  that  the  absorber  htt  provided  with  water-cooling  coils 
to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  contents,  thus  forming  a  strong 
aqua  ammonia. 

In  ihe  equaliser  the  two  liquids  pass  through  separate  coils 
in  close  proximity  to  one  another.  The  weak  liquor,  as  it  leaves 
the  generator,  contains  excess  heat  which  must  be  removed 
before  it  reaches  the  absorber.  On  the  contrary,  the  strong  aqua 
ammonia  should  1>e  delivered  to  the  generator  from  the  pump  at 
as  high  a  temperature  as  possible.  A  distinct  gain  is  secured 
by  a  transfer  of  heal  as  indicated. 

The  object  of  the  tveak-Hqnor  cooler  is  to  remove  the  heat 
from  the  weak  liquor  before  entering  the  absorber.  It  is  built 
similar  to  the  condenser  and  utilizes  water  for  cooling  purposes. 

The  only  part  of  the  plant  mechanically  operated  is  the  small 
ammonia  pump  that  transfers  the  liquid  from  the  absorber  to  the 
venerator. 


THE    AMMONIA     COMPHESSTON    SYSTEM 

Of  the  systems  of  artificial  production  of  ice  and  mechanical 
refrigeration  in  extensive  use  to-day.  the  ammonia  compression 
system  undoubtedly  occupies  a  pre-eminent  position.  The  medium 
or  refrigerant  used  is  anhydrous  ammonia. 

The  process  consists  of  a  complete  cycle  involving  three 
successive  steps,  They  are  called,  respectively,  comf^ressiott.  cott- 
densation  and  expansion.  These  three  steps  are  made  continuous 
and  are  constantly  repeated.  The  ammonia  is  kept  confined.  Thus 
the  same  ammonia  is  used  repeatedly,  the  supply  simply  being 
replenished  from  time  to  time,  as  losses  unavoidably  occur. 

At  the  beginning  the  ammonia  is  in  the  gaseous  state,  and 
at  not  far  from  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature. 

For  the  compression  process  a  conipressor  is  nsed,  which 
\'^  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  specially  designed  pump.     The 
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compressor  is  used  to  compress  the  ammonia  to  a  pressure  of 
froin  125  to  175  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  gas  in  the  begin- 
ning, as  in  the  case  of  bodies  in  general,  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  heat  After  compression  it  contains  practically  this  same 
amount  of  heat  it  had  before  compression.  This  heat  is  suffi- 
cient, even  at  the  increased  pressure,  to  maintain  the  ammoniaj 
in  the  gaseous  state.  Hence  at  the  end  of  the  compression  proces 
the  ammonia  is  still  a  gas. 

The  second,  or  condensation  process,  consists  in  removinf 
this  excess  of  heat.    For  this  process  a  condenser  is  used.    This 
consists  of  an  arrangement  of  pipes  for  the  ammonia,  in  contact 
with  cold  water.    The  ammonia  gives  up  the  excess  of  heat  to  th( 
cold  water,  and  is  in  consequence  reduced  to  a  liquid. 

It  is  in  the  expansion  process  that  the  refrigeration  is  pro-'' 
duced.    What  might  here  be  called  the  refrigerator  consists  of 
a  network  of  pipes  arranged  according  to  results  desired.     Th^H 
compressor  draws  its  supply  of  ammonia  from  these  pipes.     InV 
consequence  the  pressure  in  the  same  is  maintained  compara- 
tively low,  being  possihly  from  fifteen  to  fifty-five  pounds  per 
square  inch.    The  liquid  ammonia  at  the  high  pressure  given  is 
allowed  to  enter  these  pipes  with  low  pressure.     The  result  i^| 
that  the  ammonia,  being  relieved  of  the  high  pressure,  changes 
from  a  liquid  to  a  gas.     The  gas  thus   formed  is  reduced  in 
temperature  considerably  below  the  freezing  point  of  water.     tJ^| 
is  tiius  in  a  condition  to  absorb  heat  from  the  pipe  system  that 
encloses  it.  which  it  speedily  does.    As  the  pipes  are  supposed  to, 
be  arranged  in  the  spaces  to  be  cooled,  these  supply  the 
which  the  ammonia  absorbs,  thus  becoming  reduced  in  tempera^^ 
ture  and  accomplishing  the  results  desired. 

The  essentia]  parts  of  the  ammonia  compression  system 
shown  in  diagram  Figure  4. 


COMPARISON  OF  SYSTEMS  OF  GENERATION 

In  both  systems  the  refrigerating  medium  is  compressed, 
liquefied  and  then  expanded :  the  cooling  condenser,  the  expan- 
sion valve,  the  brine-cooling  appliance  and  its  pumps  being  iden- 
tical. In  the  absorption  system  the  compression  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  direct  application  of  heat;  in  the  compressi< 
system  by  mechanical  -neans. 
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The  Compressor 

The  important  feature  of  an  ammonia  compression  system 
oi  refrigeration  is  to  be  found  in  the  compressor. 

The  object  to  be  desired  is  the  ability  to  pump  the  greatest 
aniount,  by  weight,  of  gas  with  the  greatest  economy  o£  opera- 
tion. There  are  many  constructive  details  in  valves,  etc.,  in  the 
different  makes  of  compressors^  though  the  principal  difference 
is  due  to  different  methods  in  which  superheating  of  the  gas 
during  compression  is  prevented,  or  to  whether  the  compressor 
is  horizontal  or  vertical,  double  or  single-acting,  and  so  fortli. 

It  is  impossible  to  build  a  compressor  which  discharges 
every  particle  of  compressed  gas.  Whatever  is  left  in  the  cylin- 
der at  the  moment  tlie  piston  begins  the  suction  period  will 
re-expand  and  fill  up  a  certain  space,  thus  reducing  the  voiume 
af  the  entering  vapor,  or,  in  other  words,  the  displacement  of  the 
compressor. 

To  decrease  the  work  required  to  compress  the  gas,  attempts 
are  made  in  various  types  of  compressors  to  cool  it  during  com- 
pression by  the  use  of  water-jackets,  or  by  the  direct  injection 
into  the  cylinder  of  either  liquid  ammonia  or  oil. 

More  or  less  loss  is  caused  by  leaks  through  valves  and 
pistons. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  compressor  should  be  of  sub- 
•antial  construction. 

•^WfflOHio  Condensers 

There  are  three  types  of  condensers  built. 

The  submerged  condenser  consists  of  a  water  tank  of  steel 
<5r  wood,  in  wliich  liquefying  coils  of  extra  heavy  pipe  are  sub^ 
iiCTged  in  cold  water,  so  arranged  that  as  the  supply  of  water  is 
fw]  into  the  bottom  of  the  tank^  it  will  be  evenly  distributed 
around  the  coils  and  the  warm  water  taken  from  the  top  surface. 
This  style  of  condenser  is  most  generally  used  for  small  plants, 
^t  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  muddy  water,  the  atmospheric 
i^ondenser  is  more  desirable,  on  account  of  being  more  convenient 
to  keep  clean. 

The  atmospheric  condenser  (Figure  2)  is  built  up  of  straight 
'ctigths  of  extra  heavy  pipe,  with  return  bends,  usually  in 
stands,  each  stand  being  connected  with  gas  and  Hqtiid  headers 
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and  provided  with  valves  at  inlet  and  outlet,  so  that  any  stand 
can  be  shut  off  without  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the 
others.  An  air  or  blow-off  vaive  is  placed  at  the  highest  point 
of  each  stand.  A  uniform  flow  of  water  over  the  pipes  is  secured 
by  means  of  galvanized  iron  troughs  especially  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  placed  along  the  top  rows ;  the  pipes  bein,ef  spaced 
sufficiently  wide  apart  to  secure  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
combined  action  of  the  water  and  the  evaporating  effect  of  the 
air.     The  hot  gas  from  the  compressor  is  first  admitted  to  the 


Fig.  2 — Atmospheric  Condenser 


bottom  pipes,  bringing  the  hottest  gas  in  contact  with  the  warmest 
water,  and  after  being  partially  cooled  in  the  lower  pipes,  the  gas 
is  carried  through  the  top  of  the  condenser  when  it  has  a  do^vn- 
ward  flow  in  the  same  direction  as  the  water,  the  liquid  ammonia 
being  carried  off  near  the  bottom. 

A  simple  atmospheric  coil  condenser  is  constructed  of  ova! 
coils  of  heavy  pipe,  welded  and  made  continuous.  This  avoids 
the  large  use  of  joints  at  the  bends. 

The  double  pipe  condenser  (Fii^ire  .^')  combines  many  fea- 
tures of  both  the  submerged  and  atmospheric  styles.     It  is  con- 


siructed  with  a  pipe  within  a  pipe  made  up  in  stands  with  double 
return  bends.  The  ammonia  gas  is  admitted  to  (he  outer  pipe 
at  the  lop  and  the  water  supply  to  the  inner  pipe  at  the  bottom ; 
this  gives  a  downward  flow  to  the  ammonia  and  an  upward  flow 
to  the  water,  bringing  the  warmest  gas  in  contact  with  the  warm- 
est water  and  vice  versa;  the  liquid  ammonia  passes  from  the 
condenser  at  the  bottom  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  initial 
water. 

This  style  of  condenser  is  very  effective ;  the  gas  in  its  down- 


FiG,  3— Double-Pipe  Condenser 

TS>ard  travel  through  tlie  space  between  the  two  pipes  is  rapidly 
cooled  by  contact  with  the  inner  water  pipe,  and  also  from  the 
<!00ling  effect  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  outside.  It  is  not  essen- 
tial to  use  water  on  llie  outside,  consequently  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  drip  pans  or  water-tight  floors.  The  condenser  can  be 
placed  at  any  level,  and  the  water  carried  to  any  height  above, 
that  may  be  desired ;  it  requires  less  room  than  any  other  style ; 
the  return  bends  for  the  water  pipe  are  provided  with  plugged 
openings  to  permit  the  cleaning  of  the  pipes. 
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A  somewhat  greater  efficiency  can  be  obtained  by  connecting 
the  water  supply  to  a  trough  along  the  top  row  and  sprinkling 
the  water  over  tlie  outside  of  the  pipe,  as  well  as  through  the 
inner  pipes. 

Liquid  Ammonia  Receiver 

The  liquid  ammonia  receiver  is  a  tank,  preferably  cylin- 
dricalf  liolding  about  half  a  gallon  of  ammonia  for  each  ton  of 
refrigerating  capacity  (in  twenty-four  hours).  It  is  placed 
between  the  condenser  and  the  expansion  valve  to  receive  and 
store  the  liquefied  ammonia. 

Ammonia  Expansion  Valve 

This  valve  is  placed  between  the  liquid  receiver  and  the 
expansion  coils.  The  valve  is  a  peailiar  one,  admitting  of  vay 
fine  adjustment,  enabling  the  admission  of  the  required  amount 
of  liquid  to  the  coils.  The  least  movement  of  the  expansion  valve 
causes  variations  in  the  back  pressure. 

Expansion  Coils 

The  expansion  or  volatilization  of  the  liquid  ammonia,  by 
which  refrigeration  is  effected,  takes  place  in  series  of  coils  of 
iron  pipe,  placed  either  in  the  room  to  be  refrigerated  or  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  bath  of  brine  or  water,  the  latter  liquids  being 
circulated  in  rooms  to  be  refrigeratetj. 

Purge  Value 

At  the  highest  point  of  the  condenser  a  purge  valve  should 
be  provided  for,  to  let  off  permanent  gases. 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  only  the  two  systems  of  produc- 
ing cold.  To  utilize  the  cold  produced  by  the  absorption  or 
compression  systems,  two  methods  are  in  use,  the  first  of  which 
is  called  the  direct- expansion  system,  and  the  second  is  known 
as  the  brine-circulating  system. 

THE  DIRECT-EXPANSION   SYSTEM 

In  this  system  the  expansion  coils  are  placed  directly  in  the 
rooms  to  be  cooled  and  either  on  the  ceiling  or  side  walls.    The 
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direct  system  is  simpler  and  less  expensive  to  install  and  to 
maintain,  but  has  tlie  disadvantage  that  refrigerating  effect  is 
produced  only  during  the  operation  of  the  compressor  ualess 
some  form  of  cold  storage  is  provided  (Figure  4). 

Where  the  direct  expansion  system  is  preferred  and  it  is 
not  desirable  to  operate  the  compressor  continuously,  brine 
storage  taoks  can  be  placed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  rooms 

to  be  cooled,  a  portion  of  the  expansion  coils  placed  iti  the  brine 

tanks  and  the  brine  cooled  to  a  low  temperature   (Figure  4a). 

Sufficient  storage  may  thus  be  obtained  to  maintain   an  even 

temperature  over  non-operative  hours. 


THE  BRINE  CIRCULATING  SYSTEM 

In  this  system  the  ammonia- expansion  coils  are  submerged 
in  a  tank  containing  a  saline  solution,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium 
or  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  cooled  to  a  low  temperature.  The 
ordinary  method  employed  to  abstract  heat  from  the  brine  is  to 
enclose  the  brine  in  a  tank  in  which  are  placed  tlie  expansion 
foils.  The  anhydrous  ammonia  entering  the  expansion  coils 
vaporizes^  extracting  the  heat  from  the  brine  and  returns  as  a 
&as  to  the  compressor.  The  chilled  brine  is  circulated,  by  means 
of  a  circulating  pump,  through  the  coils  suspended  in  the  room 
'f  be  cooled. 

The  cold  brine  in  its  passage  through  the  pipes  becomes 
warmer  by  reason  of  its  taking  up  heat  from  the  rooms,  and  it 
is  finally  returned  to  the  brine  tank,  where  it  is  again  cooled  by 
^e  expansion  coils.    The  operation  is  continuous. 

Condenser  and  Back  Pressure 

The  lower  the  pressure  and  temperature  in  the  condenser 
Ct)il.  and  the  higher  the  pressure  and  temperature  in  expanding 
°5il  (back  pressure 'J,  the  more  economical  will  be  the  working  of 
'he  plant.  For  these  reasons  the  cooling  water  on  the  condenser 
should  be  used  as  cold  as  it  can  be  had  and  in  as  ample  pro- 
Eiision  as  possible. 

INSULATION 

When  we  remember  that  all  refrigerating  apparatus  is  only 
^  "leans  of  removing  heat,  and  that  all  insulation  is  only  a  means 
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of  preventing  its  return,  it  is  clear  that  the  machine  and 
insulation  are  factors  of  equal  importance  in  the  refrigerating 
plant.  It  would  therefore  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  positive 
knowledge  of  one  would  be  as  available  as  the  other,  which  is 
not  entirely  true.  ^M 

Heat  is  conveyed  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  col^^ 
storage   rooms   by   three   agencies — convection,   conduction   and 
radiation.    Leakage  of  heat  into  cold  storage  rooms  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  conduction — ^that  is,  the  conveying  of  heat   through 
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Fic.  6 — Water-Cooling  PulNX 

walls  themselves — and  to  convection,  or  by  the  circulating  of  air 
in  the  spaces  within  the  two  or  more  portions  of  the  wall.    Loss 
of  heat  can  be  lessened  by  changing  the  materials  and  the  thid^| 
ness  of  walls,  which  can  be  more  readily  understood  by  examining 
the  following  table  and  tlie  corresponding  diagrams  of  insula^^ 
tion.    (Figure  6.)  ^M 

The  heat  transmitted  per  degree  difference  in  temperature 
per  square  foot  surface  in  24  hours  in  B,  t  u,  for  differentb 
constructed  rooms  is  given  below: 


TABLE  II, 

Double  boards  and  paper,  one-inch  air  space,  fivt-inch  5.heet  corlc 

paper  and  scven-eighths-incli  board 

Double  boards  and  paper,  one-itich  air  space,  four-inch  sheet  cork 

paper  and  seven-eigliths-incli  board. .  - I. 

Two  sfvcn-eighths-inch  boards  and  paper,  eighl-inch  mill  shavings 

and  paper,  two  seven-cfghths-inch  boards  and  paper..   i.j 

Same  slightly  moist , .,....., 1. 

Double  boards  and  paper,  four-inch  granulated  cork,  double  boards 

and  paper, ,.,.,, , ,..,,.,,..,, 1.7 

Two  seven-eighths- inch  boards  and  paper,  eight-inch  tniM  shavings 

and  paper,  two  seven-cighths-inch  hoards  and  paper  fdarap)  ...  -     2.1 
One    seven-eighths-inch    ttoafd    and    paper,    three-inch    sheet    cork 

paper,  one  sevcn-eighths-inch  board 2-r 
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One  seven- cighths-mch  board,  six-inch  patent  silicatcd  strawboard 

(air  cell),  finished  thin  UysT  patent  cement... .........     2.4S 

Four  double  seven- eighths- inch  hoards  with  paper  between   (eight 

board)  and  three  three-eig^hths-inclT  air  spaces 3.7 

Oncseven-eighlhs-inch  board,  paper,  two-inch  sheet  cork,  two  seven- 

cightha-inch  boards  and  paper j. 

Two  seven-cighths-incb   board  And  paper,  one-inch  ^heet  cork,  two 

Scven-cighths-inch  boards  and  paper. .  ^ .......... , J.3 

Two  seven-eighths-inch  double  hoards  and  two  papers,  one-inch  hair 

felt 3.318 

Confined  air,  commonly  classified  as  "dead  air,"  is  recog- 
nized to  be  the  tnost  perfect  protection  against  the  transmission 
of  heat,  btit  it  must  be  confined,  that  is.  must  be  enclosed  so  as 
to  prevent  its  motion;  otherwise  there  would  be  air-curr*£its  and 
a  great  deal  of  heat  wou!d  be  conveyed  from  the  exterior  to  the 
interior  of  the  refrigerating  rooms.  Air  spaces  should  be  divided 
into  small  volumes,  thus  reducing-  circulation  to  a  minimum. 

All  heat  entering  a  cold  storage  room  must  be  removed  by 
the  operation  of  the  refrigeration  machine  or  the  melting  of  ice. 
This  means  the  expenditure  of  power  and  the  loss  of  money. 
Money  expended  in  the  best  insulation  can  not  be  better  invested, 
3S  an  inferior  insulation  means  a  higher  operating  cost, 

In&ulated  doors  should  be  capable  of  being  opened  and 
dosed  easily  and  quickly;  they  must  be  thoroughly  insulated,  and 
so  filled  that  when  closed  the  joints  at  the  top,  sides  and  bottom 
^ill  be  practically  airtight. 

There  is  constantly  a  leakage  of  heat  from  the  exterior  to 
'lie  interior  of  cold  storage  rooms  so  long  as  a  difference  of 
tnnperature  exists  between  the  two  sides  of  the  insulating 
"lediitm.  Walls  that  appear  to  be  of  ample  thickness  are  found 
to  be  poorly  insulated,  due  in  some  cases  to  improper  insulating 
"^terials  and  in  others  to  careless  construction  and  bad  design. 
The  kind  of  material  used  in  insuiating  is  very  important, 

In  choosing  a  substance  there  are  other  qualities  besides  its 
[Insulating  powers  10  be  taken  into  consideration;  for  instance, 
'ts  ability  to  withstand  moisture.  This  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
^ice,  inasmuch  as  at  a  very  low-  temperature  moisture  from  the 
^'T  is  readily  absorbed  by  many  materials,  resulting  in  fermenta- 
''"1*  and  decay.     The  following  comparisons  will  be  of  interest: 

The  heat  transmitted  per  degree  difference  in  temperature 
P*""  square  foot  of  surface  in  twenty- four  hours  in  British  thermal 
linirs  for  similarly  constructed  rooms  under  various  conditions 
w  Kivcn  below : 
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Two  seven- eighths- indi  boards  and  paper,  eight-inch  mill  shavings 

and  paper,  two  scven-eighths-inch  boards  and  paper... I  3S 

Same,  slightly  moist....-- i,8c^ 

Same,   damp. ,,,..-, 2-ic^ 

Good  insulation  should  have  the  following  characteristics  z 

High  efficiency. 

Durability. 

Lightness. 

Ease  o£  application. 

Minimum  of  space  required. 

Minimum  attraction  for  dampness. 

Odorless. 

Low  cost. 

AIR  CIRCULATION 

The  tendency  of  the  contents  of  cold  storagfe  rooms  to 
become  tainted  or  otherwise  injured  depends  largely  upon  the 
distribwtion  and  movement  of  the  air.  A  certain  amount  of  cir- 
culation would  occur  regardless  of  tlie  position  of  the  cooling 
pipes.  It  is  advantageous,  however,  to  produce  the  greatest  air 
circulation  with  the  fewest  pipes,  and  to  arrange  the  pipes  so  as 
to  have  as  much  head  room  as  possible. 

Figures  y,  8,  9.  ro,  1 1  and  12  illustrate  the  circulation  of  air 
under  various  conditions.  Since  cold  air  sinks  to  the  floor  and 
warm  air  rises,  the  ceiling  would  appear  to  be  tKe  proper  place 
to  locate  the  cooling  pipes. 

Circulation  depends  upon  a  difference  in  temperature,  and 

h  possible  only  when  air  that  has  been  cooled  and  sinks  can  be 
replaced  by  warmer  air  from  above.  The  more  rapid  these 
changes,  the  more  rapid  circulation  wiU  be. 

In  order  to  produce  satisfactory  circulation,  two  things  are 
necessary  :  first,  there  mnst  be  a  layer  or  stratum  of  comparatively- 
warm  air  above  the  cooling  pipes  to  take  the  place  of  that  whiclu 
is  cooled  and  sinks  to  the  floor,  and,  second,  the  cold  air  descend — 
ing  must  not  interfere  with  the  upward  current  of  warm  air. 
To  insure  non-interference,  aprons  are  provided  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  air,  as  indicated  in  Figures  11  and  12.    The  short 
partitions  shown  in  the  drawings  serve  to  give  to  the  warm  and 
cold  currents  the  necessary  direction  of  flow.     The  more  per- 


Fig.  7 — Air  Cikcolation 


Fig.  8— Air  Cibculation 
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Figs.  9  and  10 — Air  Circulation 
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Fig.  II— Air  Cikculation 
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Fig.  iz — Air  Circulation 


fectly  these  conditions  are  met  the  more  thorough  and  rapid  will 
be  the  circulation. 
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THE  STANDARD  TON  OF   REFRIGERATION 

The  quaittity  of  refrigeration  is  now  expressed  in  tons  oi 
melting.  ^_ 

As  the  latent  heat  of  ice  is  142  B.  t.  u.,  it  takes  for  metting^l 
one  ton  of  2000  pounds  of  ice  of  thirty-two  degrees  the  quantity 
of  2000  X  ^42  =  284,000  B.  t.  u. 


THE  CAPACITY   OF  IHE    MACHINE 

In  speaking^  of  the  "capacity"  of  the  machine  as  'being'  s6 
many  tons  "ice-refrigerating  effect."  or  "ice  effect,"  or  "refrig- 
erating effect,"  or  "ice-melting  effect."  we  mean  the  production 
of  an  amount  of  cold  in  twenty-fonr  hours  equivalent  in  thennal 
units  to  the  amount  of  beat  necessary  to  melt  so  many  tons  of  j 
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at  thirty-two  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  water  at  thirty-two  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Each    Ton   thus   meited   requires  284,cxxi  B.  t,  a. 
Each    pound  "  "  142  B.  t.  u. 

The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  proportional,  almost  entirely, 
10  the  weight  of  ammonia  circulated.  This  weight  depends  on 
tile  suction  pressure  and  the  cubic  displacement  o(  the  compressor 
pumps. 

The  foregoing;  data  involve  only  the  principles  of  mechanical 
refrigeration.  About  two  years  ago  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company  detailed  an  engineer  to  solicit  this  class  of  business. 
With  the  able  assistance  of  the  Advertising  Bureau  many  inquiries 
ivert  received  and  contracts  closed,  the  consumer  introducing  the 
ifjiiipment  at  his  own  expense.  We  succeeded  in  securing  installa- 
lidtis  in  different  lines  of  business.  Tests  were  made  and  the  data 
tabulated  and  recorded  for  ready  reference.    The  results  follow: 

APPLICATIONS 

DRUG    STORE 

The  largest  drug  store  in  the  city,  centrally  located,  doing 
a  large  soda-fountain  business,  for  which  the  refrigerating 
iTiachine  was  principally  installed.  The  conditions  were  the  usual 
ones,  of  the  ice  being  brought  into  the  store  once  or  twice  per 
<lay<  broken,  and  placed  in  the  fountain  at  the  top,  resting  on 
coiled  three-eighths-inch  block-tin  pipes,  through  which  flows 
Ihe  beverage  from  cylinders  in  the  basement  to  the  soda-fountain 
spigots.  The  disjienser  of  soda-water  desires  it  as  near  thirty- 
two  degrees  Fahrenheit  as  possible,  but  is  rarely  able  to  maintain 
1  femperaturc  below  forty  to  forty-five  degrees,  by  reason  of 
improper  insulation  due  to  door  in  top  of  fountain,  warm  air 
akut  tlie  cylinders  and  the  gradual  rise  of  teuipcraCure  as  the 
itmosphcric  temperature  rises  and  the  bulk  of  ice  falls. 

Details  of  Equipment 

The  drug  store  above  mentioned  liad  three  large  fountains, 

'ine  of  which  was  out  of  service,  and  the  refrigerating  system 

installed  was  what  may  be  called  sweet-waler  circulating.     In 

(he  basement  was  installed  a  7-5-hp  direct-current  motor  (belt). 

driving   a    three-ton    refrigerating    machine    (see    illustration), 
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directly  expanding  into  an  insulated  tank  filled  with  sweet  waH 

the  suction  coil  returning  directly  to  the  machine.  From  this 
tank  runs  a  coil  to  one  of  the  three  fountains  on  the  floor  above, 
where  it  manifolds  at  back  and  inside  of  lower  compartment  of 
fountain^  and  so  continues  to  the  two  others  where,  at  the  third, 
it  rises  and  empties  into  the  upper  compartment,  submerging  the 
beverage  coils  and  overHowing  to  the  second  fountain^  and  from 
there  to  the  third,  from  which  it  returns  to  the  tank,  the  cir- 
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cuUtion  of  the  water  being  effected  by  a  small  rotar>'  pump 
driven  by  a  r-hp  direct -current  motor.  There  is  an  additional 
chilled-water  circulation  to  cold-storage  room,  located  in  the 
basement,  of  tlie  following  dimensions:  6'  6"  X  6'  9"  wide  X 
i6'  6*  long,  in  which  temperature  is  maintained  at  40  to  45 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  plan  of  operation  of  the  above  is  to  operate  the  machine 
for  sufficient  length  of  time  to  make  enough  ice  on  and  about 
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expansion  coils  in  the  water  tank,  with  consequent  low  teinpera- 
lure  in  the  fountains  and  cold  storage  room  during;  operative  and 
non-operative  hours  of  the  machine  and  to  maintain  the  desired 
temperature  until  next  day.  This  chilled  sweet  water  is  cir- 
culalcd,  as  described,  by  operation  of  the  l-hp  motor.  The  pur- 
pose of  manifolding'  the  coils  in  the  tower  soda-fnuntaici  com- 
partments is  to  refrigerate  the  bottled  goods  in  same. 

TEST   OF   PLANT 

Compressor   motor,  \   Average   length  ot  time  of  operation 

7  iL  bo  i       (rrom  7  a.m.)  was. . . , ,.  4  hrs.  45  mm. 

7-5-   p-  [   Average  daily  consumplior  in  watts..  17,426 

Pump  mwor.  i-hp,    ]    Average  hours*  operarion., 14  h".  50  min, 

"^  r    Average  datly  coniiuitipiiuii  in  watts..  8,tt& 

Teniperaiure  of  circulating  water  was  32     F. 

The  complete  monthly  meter   readings   for  this  refrigeration 
jilant  were  as  follows: 

Watte. 

■       Sepiecnbet-  17  to  Sepceinbcr  33 359,400 

T               "           23  ••  OclQber       ai .,    661,000 

Oclober       3i   "  November  iS 704,200 

November  iS  ""   December   16. 498,800 

December  16  "  larmary       10 620.600 

Jaojary        13   "    February      lOr..... ,,,.-.,.,..  68a,Btxj 

February     id  "  Marcb           10 554.800 

Marth          to  "  ApriJ               7,*..,,,,.. 679,600 

April             7  "  May               5 659,600 

^       May                ;  "  June               3 73^,600 

^      June              2  "  June            30 9(^,600 

June             30  "  July              29 1,054,400 

Compansoii  of  Ice  versus  Mccfiankal  Refrigeration 

After  the  refrig-eration  plant  was  installed  all  of  the  (three) 
(oiintains  were  put  in  service,  this  being  equivalent  to  an  ice 
consumption  representing  a  cost  of  $820.86.  to  which  should  be 
charged  the  ttnie  of  two  employees  of  the  place  for  two  hours 
?ach  morning;  throughout  the  year,  amounting  to  $249.60,  making 
tt)e  aggregate  amount  chargeable  to  refrigeration  $1,070.46. 

The  account  chargeable  to  the  elect ricaUy-driven  refrigera- 

tion  plant  to  furnish  refrigeration  for  the  above-named  units  is 

as  follows: 

Povpf  for  one  year  (basfd  on  zvcngv  of  1 1  moTitli?) ,  ,  $579.00 

ImcTtM  5  per  cent  (on  entire  refrigeration  plant,  $2,100) log.oo 

jy^ler,  for  condensinR  piirpo^es.  , 9O0 

Dcprpcialion   and   repairs,   a(    to   per  cent 2IO.00 

■Jil,  Waste,  etc 50.00 

$053.00 
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Representing  a  saving  of  $117.46  in  favor  of  mechanical" 
refrigeration. 

Advantages  Obtained 

In  addition  to  the  saving  indicated  above,  the  advantages  of 
mechanical  refrigeration  utilizing  the  electric  motor  as  the  source 
of  power  are  obvious,  prominent  among  which  are  avoidance  of 
ice  deliveries^  with  the  attending  slop  and  inconvenience,  the 
time  necessary  to  get  the  ice  in  condition  and  in  place,  constant 
temperature  nncler  control,  and  furnishing  a  temperature  of  33 
degrees  as  compared  to  40  to  45  degrees  with  ice,  securing  <Il 
air  refrigeration  in  lower  compartments  of  fountain,  and  so  on. 


DAIRY 

Dairy  Conditions 

Aa  most  city  milk  depots  receive  their  milk  from  a  number 
of  different  dairies  under  varying  conditions,  they  pasteurize  it 
by  heating  to  a  temperature  of  150  to  160  degrees  Fahrenheit  to 
purify  and  sweeten   it  and  prevent  bacterial  development.  ^^ 

After  pasteurizing,  the  milk  15  run  over  pipes  or  disc»^^l 
depending   on   kind    of   pasteurizer — through    which   city    water 
circulates,  cooling  milk  to  about  f>o  degrees  Fahrenheit;  then  over 
another  set  of  pipes  or  discs  through   which  brine  circulates, 
thus  cooling  milk  to  about  35  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

At  this  latter  temperature  bacterial  development  is  reduced 
a  minimum,  which  the  following  table  will  show: 


INCREASE   IS   NUMBRR  OP    &ACTEKIA 

Ai  n"  P". 

In  I  hr.  nnihiplies       7.5  fold 

"  2  hrs,  '^  25  ■■ 
"  3  "  "  64  '" 
"  4  "  "  215  ■' 
5   "            "        18.10 


Ai  H'  F. 

None 

•4  fold 

6    ■' 

R    " 

26    •• 

435     " 


"    6   "  "3800 

At  35  degrees  Fahrenheit  it  multiplies  less  in  proportion ;  in 
fact,  it  is  said  by  dairymen  that  bacteria  do  not  develop  below 
40  degrees  Fahrenheit,  consequently  they  try  to  keep  the  milki_ 
at  35  degrees  Fahrenheit.  ^Hl 

nefore  mechanical  refrigeration  was  adopted  the  dair\Tnen 
practically  cooled  the  milk  twice.    The  ice  used  in  brine  was  lost 
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and  after  milk  was  placed  in  uninsulated  storage  room,  in  bottles, 

it  was  necessary  to  ice  it. 

With   mechanical    refrig-eration  the  pasteurized   milk  upon 

leaving  cooler  enters  filling  tanks  and  is  immediately  run  into 
Ijottles,  capped  and  placed  in  storage  room.  The  milk  seldom 
enters  storage  room  higher  than  37  degjees  Fahrenheit,  conse- 
quently very  little  work  is  necessary  to  reduce  milk  to  35  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  at  which  tenijierature  it  is  kept  until  following  morn- 
ing, when  it  is  placed  in  ^vagons  for  delivery. 

The  hour?  of  inachiiic  operation  vary  from  four  to  ten  hours 


Fig.  i4~Three-Ton  Plattt— Dairy 

T>cr  day.  depending  upon  outside  temperature,  and  during  the 
winier  months  the  macliine  is  idle  much  of  the  time. 

The  following  description  is  of  a  dairy  plant  originally  using 
iw  and  then  lntro<lucing  mechanical!  refrigeration. 

Original  conditions:  Handling  sixty  40-qnart  cans  per  day. 
l-ooling  the  pasteurized  water  with  ice  and  salt,  and  setting  the 
'^1*  (4,0-quart  cans)  in  a  large  vat  of  water  cooled  with  blocks 
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of  ice.  This  vat  had  long  been  water-soaked,  ihe  floor  was  also 
in  a  water-soaked  condition,  and  the  surroundings  unsightly  and 
unsanitary.  The  plant  was  subject  to  the  daily  annoyance  of  the 
delivery  of  the  ice,  which  had  to  be  broken  into  different  sizes 
with  consequent  loss  of  time  and  labor  of  the  man,  as  well  as' 
waste  of  ice ;  and  there  was  a  constant  rise  of  temperature  in 
vat  during:  the  day. 


Remedy  Brought  About  by  Adoption  of  Mechanical  Refrigeration 
Water-soaked  vat  was  removed  and  floor  cemented.    \  3-ton 
refrigerating  machine  operated  hy  a  7.5-hp,  alternatingf-currcnt^^ 
two-phase  motor  was  installed  (Figure  14).    A  cold  storage  room'' 
was  constructed  having  a  floor  space  of  14'  X  13'  X   H*  high, 
with  head  room  of  6.5'.    In  top  of  room  are  placed  a  series  ol_ 
six    iron    tanks,   36"    X    30",    containing   a   brine    solution,      I) 
addition  to  direct  expansion  coils  in  brine  tanks,  there  is  also  a 
coil  around  side  of  room  to  help  keep  temperature  in  room  down 
durinij  pasteurization   when  brine  in   tanks   ls  used    for  coolii 
pasteurized  milk. 

The  above  dairy  was  using  for  refrigerating  purposes,  now 
furnished  by  machine,  2300  pound.s  of  ice  per  day  during  six 
months  of  the  year,  at  $3.00  per  ton.  and  25  per  cent  of  this 
amount  for  the  remaining  six  months,  a  total  of  2$t).js  tons 
costing  $779.25.  The  refrigerating  plant  and  motor  install* 
complete  cost  the  owner  $1765,  Charging  5  per  cent  for  invest- 
ment and  10  per  cent  for  depreciation  and  repairs — $264.75, 

Actual  cost  of  electric  power  for  year 552531 

Wawr  for  condenser  and  j.icket 0,00 

Kixcd    charges ...,...., 264.75    $799-' 

Cost  oi  ice ....*,........,  7?9-25 

$19.81 

Apparently  indicating  a  saving  of  $19.81  in  favor  of  ice. 

In  stating  the  cost  of  ice,  however,  the  help  to  handle  this 
ice  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration. 

The  comparison  is  not  fair,  as  the  ice  was  used  duHnp  a 
cool  winter  and  mechanical  rtrfrigferation  during  an  open  or 
warm  winter.  ITad  the  average  temperalures  for  the  two  seasons 
hecn  the  same,  the  cost  of  operation  would  have  been  very  much 
in  favor  of  mechanical  refrifieratinn. 


In  addition,  there  are  two  important  factors;  (irst,  tempera- 
ture at  will  under  sanitary  conditions;  second,  the  cost  of  eloctric 
[power  to  effect  the  above  being  confined  to  temperature  demands 
|and  refrigeration  of  larger  amount  of  product. 

We  find  that  many  machine  people  are  not  familiar  with 
dairy  conditions,  even  thoug^h  they  understand  other  lines  of 
business  thoroughly. 

Regarding  the  conditions  against  wliich  the  central  station 
must  compete,  we  wish  to  say  that  steam  is  absolutely  necessary 


Fig.  i5^«io-PouND  Plant 

in  a  dairy,  for  pasteurization  and  bottle  washing.    For  pasteuriz- 
ing alone  it  takes  alxvut  as  follows: 

240  qls,  mirk  per  hr.  requires  2-HP  boiler  (low  pressure) 
400 3 

800 5 

1400 (y    " 

3600 8 

This  figure  will   be  found  useful  where  a  clair>'man  talks 

steam  drive  and  savs  he  must  have  a  boiler. 
II 
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With  the  ice  and  salt  method  of  cooling  pasteurized  milk 
it  takes  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  ice  to  reduce 
a  quart  of  milk  to  40  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  ice  to  ice  up  in  cold  storage  room  (minimum  condi- 
tions). 

For  example :  A  dairy  handling  2400  quarts  of  milk  per 
4a^  will  spend  about  $3. 60  for  ice  and  g;ex  a  temperature  of  40 
(tegrees.  Tliis  di>es  not  take  into  consideration  help  to  handle 
ice*  or  salt  for  making  the  brine.  Mechanical  refrigeration,  using 
the  electric  motor  as  power,  will  cost  not  over  $2.00  per  day  and 
furnish  a  temperature  of  35  degrees  or  lower  Fixed  charges 
not  included. 

CROCERV  STORE 

This  installation  consists  of  200-pound  refrigerating  machine, 
operating  about  same  number  of  hours  during  whole  year,  a^ 
store  is  kept  at  high  temporature  ilnring  winter. 

The  cost  of  ice  per  year  was  aboiii $192.30     _ 

Mechanical  refrigeration  as  follows: 

Fixed  charges  .. , . , .     $  40.OO 

Cost  of  cltctric  power  pt-r  y<rar 102,21       142.^1 

In  favor  of  electrical  refrigeration $49.99 

Tlie  macliine  is  operated  by  a  0.5-hp  dirtct-current  motor, 
and  is  started  and  stopped  by  means  of  the  usual  motor  switch, 
this  being  aJl  ?he  attention  the  apparatus  has  required  since  it 
was  installed.    The  average  operation  is  eight  hours  per  day. 

BESTAtJRAlVT 

While  the  dairy,  or  any  business  where  a  hot  liquid  IT 
cooled  to  a  lo\v'  tcmperalurct  requires  considerable  calculation. 
the  restaurant  is  equally  severe  in  that  the  refrigerators  are 
usually  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  temperature  is  am-where  from 
90  degrees  in  the  winter  !o  120  degrees  in  the  summer.  The 
general  provision  and  meat  room  is  usually  kept  at  38  degrees ; 
tUe  fruit  room  at  about  45  degrees ;  ami  the  general  kitchen  box 
at  aliout  40  degrees. 

Hefore  mechanical  refrigeration  was  used,  the  ice  was  taken 
to  kitchen  or  cellar,  and  there  was  considerable  loss  before  being 
placed  in  refrigerator.    In  this  case  the  mechanical  refrigeration 
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necessitated  a  new  box,  whJch  brought  about  another  saving. 
namely,  good  insulation. 

Direct  expansion  is  used  in  this  restaurant,  as  it  is  open 
24  hours  per  day,  and.  owing  to  Ixjxes  being  opened  at  short 
intervals  during  the  24  hours^  the  higliest  economy  is  obtained 
from  direct  expansion,  as  noted  in  column  headed  "suction  pres- 
sure." 

As  no  ice  was  used  in  this  new  cold  storage  room  prior  to 
installation  of  machine,  the  comparison  between  the  cost  of  ice 
and  electric  power  can  not  be  made,  but.  from  calculation,  it 
would  require  approximately  half  a  ton  of  ice.  and  since  instahing: 
machine  a  tank  for  cooling  drinking  water,  pumped  to  restaurant 
above,  has  been  added  to  machine's  work. 

Based  on  the  test,  the  cost  of  current  for  365  days  per  annum 
would  aggregate  $351.86.  while  the  equivalent  amount  of  ice. 
iRj  tons,  at  $3.50,  would  cost  $640.50,  The  cost  comparison 
would  therefore  be  as  follows : 

Cost  of  electric  power  per  year,.. $^51.86 

Interest  (5  prr  cent)  on  cost  of  $400 20.00 

Depr«ia,tioii  and  repairs,  10  per  cent 41x00 

Water  for  condensing  purposes ...    , .       3.00 

$4i4-8t» 
ProTwblc  cost  of  previous   method 640.50 

Difference  in  favor  of  present  method ^225.64 

BUTCHER  SHOP 

Only    recently   we   closed    a   contract    to   supply    current 
operate  an  equipment.     The  plant  is  in  course  of  construction 
and  consequently  no  test  data  are  available. 

The  following  preliminary  estimates  show  the  comparison 
between  the  cost  of  ice  and  mechanical  refrigeration  in  this  class 
of  bufiiness. 

Dimensions  of  refrigerator:  9  feet  in  length  by  6  inches 
width  and  1 1  inches  height,  to  contain  meats  and  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  35  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Proposed  installation:  One  ion  refrigeration  machine  outfit 
complete  on  one  bed-plate,  driven  with  3-hp  motor.  Cost  installed, 
$994.  Hours  of  operation  average  eight  hours  per  day.  312 
days.  Horse-power  on  basis  of  practice  with  other  machines  of 
same  make,  at  rate  of  i  .7  horse-power  per  ton  of  refrigeration— 
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rj.6  horse-power-hours  per  day  X  312  ^  4243  horse-power  ^ 

31654  kilowatt -hours  at  10  cents,  less  20  per  cent=^253.23. 

Cost  of  electric  power $253,-23 

Interest  on  investment,  5  per  cent  an  $99400 4970 

DeprectaCiQii  and   repairs,   10  per  cent. 99-4() 

Water  for  condt-nsing  purposes 3.00 

$40S.J3 
Ice  consumplion,  i  year 425.00 

Difference  in  favor  of  mechanical  refrigeration $19-67 

In  this  plant  a  brine  storage  tank  will  be  located  in  top  of 
cold  storage  box,  the  system  of  refrigeration  being  direct  expan- 
sion, to  furnish  refrigeration  during  the  operative  hours  of  the 
machine,  at  the  same  time  storing  work  in  brine,  which  takes 
tare  of  room  during^  non-operative  hours,  and  will  hold  tempera- 
ture in  room  from  Saturday  night  until  Monday  morning. 

The  machine  is  capable  of  furnishing  refrigeration,  of  tem- 
perature stated,  for  300  additional  cubic  feet,  and  it  is  probable 
t^at  the  average  daily  hours  of  operation  throughout  the  year 
ivill  be  Jess  than  eight. 

RESIDENCES 

A  number  of  refrigerating  machines  having  a  capacity  of  500 
pounds  have  been  installed  recently,  although  no  data  of  running 
fOndiUons  are  available  at  this  time. 

In  these  installations,  expansion  coils  are  submerged  tn  a 
tiritic  solution,  thus  maintaining  normal  temperatures  over  non- 
^Perative  hours, 

A  l-hp  motor  is  required  to  operate  a  500-pound  plant 

Preliminary  test  was  made  on  one  equipment  with  following 
results : 

Average  hours  run  per  day ..,.    ...   8  hours  2g  mms. 

Walt-hours  during  teal 9<.)54 

Condensing    pressure. ■ too  to  ID5  lbs. 

Back    pressure , ,,.......     20  to     25  lbs. 

Temperature  in  refrigerator. 36°F  to  4S'F 

Average   temperature,... 39"F 

Tn  actual  practice  the  watt-hours  will  be  reduced. 

SALOONS 

Saloon,  typical  of  all  others  in  the  city ;  seven  and  one-half 
'^'■"'els  of  beer  delivered  to  the  cellar  about  7  a.  m.  daily,  this 
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beer  having  a  temperature  of  40  to  70  degrees  when  received. 
By  means  of  water-pump  (futnishitig  compressed  air  into  ihc 
barrels)  the  beer  is  forced,  up  through  ihree-eighths-inch  block- 
tin  pipe  to  lower  compartment  of  bar  above,  where  the  pipes' 
(from  the  respective  barrels)  are  coiled  and  continued  to  upper 
bar  compartment,  where  they  are  again  coiled  and  end  at  the 
spigots,  the  cooling  of  the  beer  being  effected  by  ice  placed  on 
the  coils  through  removable  lid  at  top  of  bar,  and  through  door- 
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Fig.  iG — soo-Poukd  Plant — Saloon 


way  of  lower  compartment.  This  is  a  crude  and  wasteful  method^ 
as  by  reason  of  the  necessarily  very  poor  insulation,  the  melting 
is  excessive  and  the  saloon  is  subject  to  the  daily  annoyance  of 
ice  deliveries.  The  system  adopted  for  the  saloon  plant  is  the 
same  as  for  the  drug  store,  r  e,,  the  machine  located  in  the  base- 
ment expands  directly  into  insulated  tank  filled  with  sweet 
water,  this  water  being  circulated  by  means  of  small  pump  driven 
by  electric  motor  (Figure  16). 
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Scdoon  Data 

Bar  of  seven  spigots,  average  consumption  of  beer  approxi- 
mately 96  gallons  each  day. 

Temperature  of  beer  when  received  40  to  70  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. 

Saloons  are  usually  open  from  15  to  18  hours  each  day. 

Beer  when  drawn  should  have  a  temperature  of  42  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

For  Average  Conditions 

The  refrigerating  machine  of  500  pounds'  capacity  is  operated 
by  a  I-hp  direct-current  motor.  The  circulating  pump  is  operated 
by  a  one-eighth-horse-power  motor.  Compressor  and  pump  are 
Dclt-driveii. 

In  saloons  it  is  not  so  much  the  cost  as  it  is  the  nuisance 
of  handling  the  ice  provided,  of  course,  the  same  temperature 
conditions  can  be  obtained  as  with  mechanical  refrigeration. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Ice  versus  Mechanical  Refrigeration 

WATT   CONSUMPTION 

Ww-Hn. 

December  38  to  January      21 134,300 

{■anmrjr      ai  "February    18 38,400 

^•braary    16  "  March         iS 135,400 

Mueb          18  "  April           IS 226,900 

teell            15  '*  May             13 192,600 

May             13  "Tune            10 207.600 

JVM            10  "  July               8 322,700 

The  cost  comparison  is  as  follows  : 

Yearly  cost  of  ice  with  previous  method $313.64 

Coet  of  electric  power  for  one  year,  based  on 

average  for  seven  months $143.16 

Interest  on  cost  of  investment  at  5  per  cent  .  20.00 

Depreciation  and  repairs  at  10  per  cent 40.00 

Water  for  condensing  purposes 3 .  00 

206.16 

Difference  in  favor  of  present  method $7.46 

Temporary  Substitute  for  Mechanical  Refrigeration  in  Saloon 
Repeated  tests  and  practice  indicate  that  to  eliminate  the  ice 
in  the  bar  it  is  necessary  to  circulate  chilled  water  over  the 
beverage  coils,  and  to  effect  this  an  apparatus  has  been  made 
(•^tgure  17),  costing  about  $175  installed.    It  is  operated  with  a 
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lower  part  of  the  cans  are  submerged  in  the  ice  water  in  pan,  p, 
which  overflows  into  pan,  lo.  from  which  is  an  overHow  waste. 

When  the  refrig'eration  machine  is  installed,  the  cans  are 
removed  and  coils  from  the  machine  are  placed  in  the  box  in 
lieu  of  same,  and  a  one,  two  or  three -horse-power  motor  installed 
to  operate  the  machine,  and  the  one-fifteenth  or  one-eighth -horse- 
power-motor retained  to  circulate  the  water. 

BEER  PASTEURIZING 

While  the  beer  bottler  uses  a  pasteurizer,  the  work  dififers 
from  that  of  the  dairy  in  thai  they  use  mechanical  refrigeration 
only  to  keep  storage  room  cool,  in  which  they  keep  kegs  before 
bottling.  The  dairy  pasteuri2es  the  milk  before  bottling;,  while 
the  beer  bottler  pasteurizes  after  bottling',  using  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  140  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  30  minutes,  then  using 
cold  water  for  about  12  minutes. 

Beer  after  bottling  is  kept  at  same  temperature  as  atmos- 
phere, consequently  very  little  refrigeration  is  needed. 

Pa&teiirtxing  beer  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fermenta- 
tion of  the  yeast  and  permits  the  storing  of  beer  in  a  warm  place 
for  from  three  to  four  weeks  without  showing  the  least  cloudi- 
ness.    Plant  of  6-ton  capacity  now  in  course  of  construction. 

ICE  CREAM   MANUFACTURING 

Ice  cream  manufacturers  have  lately  been  seriously  consider- 
ing mechanical  refrigeration  for  the  manufacture  of  their  product. 
,  We  are  at  present  trying  to  Interest  a  firm  who  contemplate  the 
installation  of  a  30-ton  machine  to  operate  not  longer  than  12 
hours  per  day,  and  make  6000  quarts  of  ice  cream. 

PASTEtJRIZATlON    OP   CREAM 

Mechanical  refrigeration  in  ice  cream  manufactories  has 
brought  about  a  desire  for  pasteurization  of  their  cream,  as  it 
will  keep  for  weeks  and  come  out  of  cold-storage  room  pure  and 
sweet,  and  free  from  germ  life.  It  makes  ice  cream  more 
palatable  and  of  a  more  smooth  and  velvety  texture  than  un- 
pasteurized cream. 

WATEK-COOUNG  PUANT 

Figure  6  represents  a  complete  refrigerating  plant  for  ibe 
cooling  of  drinking  water,  for  about  25  or  30  drinking  fountains. 
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This  tank  is  oi  galvanized  iron,  insulated  and  provided  withi 
direct-expansion  coils.  Connected  with  the  tank  is  a  house  pump 
for  circulating  continuously  the  ice  water  through  the  building. 
In  some  cases  these  fountains  are  on  the  various  floors  of  the 
buildings  near  the  elevator  shaft,  and  sometimes  each  ofiice  V*^! 
equipped  with  a  cold-water  fountain  in  addition  to  the  other 
water  faucets  at  the  wash  basin.  This  method  of  furnishing^  ice 
water  does  away  with  the  ice  cooler  and  the  bother  of  caring  for 
the  ice. 


AUTOMATIC  CONTROL 

The  various  applications  mentioned  in  this  paper  are  entirely 
manual  control.  An  automatic  system  has  been  developed,  but 
unfortunately  no  plant  of  this  type  is  in  operation  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  present  any  data.  The 
claims  of  the  manufacturers  are  as  follows: 
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The  Aniomatic  System  of  Mechanical  Refrigeration — Ammonia 
Compression  Method 

Any  mechanical  refrigerating  plant  not  automatically  regu* 
lated  in  its  operation  and  in  the  performance  of  its  functions' 
requires  the  services  of  an  attendant  or  an  engineer  to  stop  and 
start  the  machinery,  and  to  adjust  the  hand-valves  regulatingS 
the  feed  of  ammonia  to  the  expansion  coils  and  of  cooling  water 
to  the  compressor  and  condenser. 

With   an   automatic   systern    these   requirements,    involvini 
labor  and  regulation,  are  automatically  accomplished: 

First — The  machine   is   stopped   and   started   automatical!] 
according  to  the  temperature  required  in  the  refrigerating  box. 

A  special  thermostat,  adjusted  to  the  temperature  desired 
in  the  refrigerating  compartment  of  box^  operates  so  as  to  shut 
off  the  power  automatically  when  the  box  is  sufficiently  cooled, 
and  to  start  the  machine  again  when  refrigeration  is  required. 
This  obviates  the  necessity  of  an  attendant  constantly  watchitiSH 
the  temperature.  ^B 

Second — The  feed  of  ammonia  is  automatically  regulated  by 
the  pressure  in  the  expansion  coils. 

An  ammonia  expansion  valve  automatically  opens,  throttle 
and  closes  the  feed  of  liquid  ammonia  to  the  expansion  coils 
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giving  not  only  better  regulation  than  can  be  had  from  a  hand- 
controlled  valve,  but  eliminating  manual  labor. 

Third — The  feed  of  cooling  water  to  the  condenser  and  to 
tlie  compressor  is  autonnatically  regulated  by  ihe  heat  or  pressure 
conditions  in  the  condenser. 

A  waste  regulator  automatically  controls  the  feed  of  water 
to  the  condenser  pipes  and  to  the  compressor  water-jacket,  vary- 
ing this  feed  according  to  requirements,  thus  effecting  a  saving 
in  water  and  elimfnating  manual  reg-ulation. 

Fourth — The  machine  is  also  automatically  stopped  when- 
ever the  condenser  pressure  reaches  an  excessive  limit,  and  again 
slarted  when  this  prcs?^ure  falls  to  the  normal. 

A  high-pressure  cut-off  automatically  interrupts  the  ther- 
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Ftc.  18 — Automatic  Plant 

.  **stat  circuit  so  as  to  stop  the  machine  if  the  condenser  pressure 

,  *^  great,  and  restores  the  control  to  the  thermostat  only  after 

^  pressure  has  fallen  to  or  helow  its  normal. 

This  insures  against  accident  in  the  remote  contingency  that  a 

^    "^gieroiis  pressure  should  arise  from  failure  in  the  cooling  water 

^Ply  or  from  any  other  cause. 

Eliminates  the  cosl  of  constant  attention. 

Saves  power-producing  refrigeration  only  when  necessary. 


Saves    water,   required    for    cooline    Itie   condenser,   and    compressor 
lers. 

Increases  efficiency — machine  always  at  ful3  load  when  ninmng. 
Maintains   uniform  refrigerating  temperature. 

Secures   greater    accuracy  of    regulation    than  by    manual    atlention, 
therefore 

H^       Insures  the  economical   use  of  independent  plants^  and   widens  the 
"    for  mechanical  refrigeration  with  small  plants. 


*^*»1ders 


»n<i 


M 
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LOAD    FACTOR 

In  order  that  a  simple  comparison  may  be  made  between 
plants  of  different  classes,  or  in  the  same  class,  we  have  adopted 
what  is  termed  the  "load  factor." 

The  load  factor  is  the  relation  between  the  full  load  in  rated 
horse-power  multiplied  by  lo  hours'  use  each  day  divided  into 
the  actual  use  in  horse-power-hours  each  day,  the  result  indicating 
the  load  factor  in  per  cent. 

Reducing  horse-power  to  kilowatt  and  horse- power-hours  to 
kilowatt-hours,  the  formula  would  read : 

First — Multiply  the  kilowatts    installed  by    to  hours. 
The  result  indicates  the  use  of  ibe  full  load  10  hours  per  day- 
Second — Divide  the  kilowalt-hours    (average)    used  each  day  by  the_ 
result  obtained  by  such  computation, 

Third— This  resuU  indicates  the  load  factor  in  ptr  wnt 

To  illustrate: 

The  average  kilowatt-hours  delivered  to  the  dairy  as  indi- 
cated in  the  comparison  was  17.17,     The  connected  load  is  7. 
horse-power  =  5.625  kilowatts. 

17.17  K.  W. 

The  load  factor  ^ — - — = — = ^  10. 52  per  cent,  represent- 

5.625   X  to 

mg  a  use  of  approximately  three  hours  per  day  of  each  kilowatt- 
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COST    OF   OPERATICV^EFFICIENCY 

The  cost  to  the  consumer  of  operating  his  plant  is  dependent 
upon  the  efficiency,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  the  matter  of 
mechanical  refrigeration.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  higher  first 
cost  means  a  more  efficient  equipment,  and  the  most  economical 
point  is  readied  when  the  first  coat  of  equipment  and  the  cost  of 
operation  is  a  minimum. 

In  refrigeration,  we  deal  with  heat  units,  and  slight  losses 
here  and  there  represent  quite  a  loss  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
gross  loss  must  eventually  reflect  upon  the  entire  equipment,  ren- 
dering what  may  have  been  a  satisfied  consumer  with  a  satis- 
factory plant  a  dissatisfied  consumer  with  an  unsatisfactory  plant. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Ttianufactiirers  of  ammonia  com- 
pression machines,  which  we  believe  is  complete: 

'The  Hercules,"  C.  A.  MacDonald,  301  Monadnock  Block,  Chi- 
cago, JU. 
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The  Triumph  Ice  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  F.  W.  Niebling  Company,  Norwood,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

York  Manufacturing  Company,  York,  Pa. 

De  La  Vergne 'Machine  Company,  Foot  East  138th  street,  N.  Y. 

Fred  W.  Wolf  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Arctic  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Prick  Company,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Larsen  Ice  Machine  Company,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Boland   Machinery   Company,  209  South   C^ton   street,   Chi- 
cago, III. 

Memphis  Machine  Works,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Brunswick  Refrigerating  Company,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  Automatic  Refrigerating  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

It  is  our  practice  not  to  recommend  any  particular  machine. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  from  prospective  consumers,  we  submit  a 

list  of  manufacturers. 

AVERAGE  CONDITIONS 

The  capacity,  horse-power  of  motor,  average  box  tempera- 
tures and  average  hours  of  operation  as  noted  in  Table  III,  are 
the  results  of  actual  tests  of  plants  in  Philadelphia. 

Generally  speaking,  two  horse-power  must  be  installed  for 
each  ton  of  refrigerating  capacity. 

TABLE  IJI. 


Basincu. 


Dairy 

Grocery  . . . 

Drug 

Butcher . . . 

Residence. 

Saloon  . . . 
Restaurant 


Capacity. 


3  tons 
300  lbs. 

3  tons 

3    " 
500  lbs. 

50Q    " 
500    " 


H.-P.  o(  Motor. 


7-5 

0.5 
Com.    7.5 
Pump  1.0 

7-5 
a.o 

2.0 
2.0 


ATCrKgc  Temp, 
of  Box. 


Averace  Hours 
to  Operate. 


38 

3-*. 

33 

36 

39 
)  40  min. 
(  45  max. 
(  35  mil. 
Us  max. 


8.0 

7.6 
Com.      4.75 
Pump  15.0 

6.0 

8-5 

9.0 

15  o 


The  lower  the  pressure  and  temperature  in  the  condenser 
coil  and  the  higher  the  pressure  and  temperature  in  expanding 
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coi!  (back  pressure),  the  more  economical  will  be  the  working  of 
the  plant. 

The  restaurants  arr  using  direct  expansion 

The  butchers  are  all  using  the  hrinc  storage 

The  dairies  use  brine  circulation 

The  saloons  use  brine  circulation 

The  drug  stores  use  awc^t  water  circulation 

The  grocers  i]&«  brine  storage 

The  bottlers  use  brine  storage 


^  IN   CONCLUSION 

By  the  forgoing  tests  and  conditions  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  cost  of  operating  the  small  refrigeration  machines  by  the 
electric  motor  at  current  rates  compares  favorably  with  the  cost 
of  ice.  This  must  be  effected,  however,  by  conJi])ing  tlic  use  of 
current  as  nearly  as  possible  to  actual  required  temperature 
under  proper  insulated  conditions.  The  advantages  from  use  of 
the  motor-driven  machine  more  than  oflfsel  tJie  altention  required, 
which,  with  a  good  machine,  is  nominal. 

Unfortunately,  the  owners  of  small  plants  have  no  idea  of  the 
conditions  of  operation,  and  they  are  thus  rendered  helpless  to 
meet  this  question  and  secure  the  best  possible  method  of  refrii 
eration,  which  involves  a  minimum  first  cost  with  a  minimuhi 
cost  of  operation  and  a  maximum  service  value.  This  is  anal- 
ogous to  OUT  motor  problems,  and  we  should  be  guided  accord- 
ingly. 

The  refrigeration  question  introduces  problems  distinctly 
technical,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  work  up  a  large  load  through 
the  regular  soliciting  force,  except  possibly  to  interest  the  pros- 
pective consumer,  after  which  the  question  should  be  referred  to 
a  competent  engineer. 

In  soliciting  this  class  of  business,  the  prospective  consumer 
desires  to  know  the  cost  of  installation  and  the  cost  of  operation. 

The  cost  of  installation  depends  upon  factors  that  are  ques- 
tions of  engineering,  The  cost  of  operation  depends  upon  ques- 
tionp  of  engineering,  which  arc  compared  with  costs  of  various 
forms  of  drives,  making  it  necessary  for  the  solicitor  to  discuss 
from  an  engineering  standpoint  the  relative  merits  and  demerits 
of  different  methods  of  drive. 

The  course  of  procedure  in  handling  this  class  of  business  is 
outlined  as  follows: 

Advertising  with  return  postal  cards. 
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Answers  referred  to  refrigerating  engineer. 

Preliminary  visit  by  engineer  for  measurement  of  ice  box 
and  conditions. 

Calculation  of  data  secured. 

The  requirements  and  the  cost  of  operation  determined. 

Proposal  submitted  for  current. 

Mechanical  refrigeration  relieves  the  consumer  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  ice  man.  He  escapes  the  slop,  inconvenience  and 
labor  of  loading  ice,  with  its  consequent  financial  loss. 

Mechanical  refrigeration  does  away  with  the  filth  in  the 
ice  bunker,  resulting  from  impure  ice.  The  cold  air  of  mechanical 
refrigeration  is  comparatively  dry,  sweet  and  pure,  preventing 
the  possibility  of  slime  and  the  lodgment  of  disease  germs. 

An  even  temperature  is  secured,  lower  than  ice  will  produce, 
if  desired. 

The  "trimming"  loss  incidental  to  the  preserving  of  meats 
in  other  refrigerators  is  entirely  avoided.  This  item  alone  would 
save  the  owner  of  a  butcher  shop  many  times  the  interest  on  the 
cost  of  installation. 

The  above  conditions  would  indicate  that  the  central-station 
managers  must  become  familiar  with  the  practical  side  of  mechan- 
ical refrigeration. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  manufacturers  for  the  assistance  they 
have  rendered  in  furnishing  cuts. 

PRINTED  INFORMATION  ON  REFRIGERATION 

Compend  of  Mechanical  Refrigeration,  by  Siebel. 

Jce  and  Refrigeration,  Monthly  Journal,  Chicago. 

Cold  Storage,  Monthly  Journal. 

International  Library  of  Technology,  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Text  Book  Company,  Scranton. 

The  American  Correspondence  Schools,  Chicago. 

Principles  of  Artificial  Ice  Making  and  Refrigeration,  by  L.  M. 
Schmidt 

Thermodynamics,  Heat  Motors  and  Refrigerating  Machines,  by 
De  Volsen  Wood. 
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DISCUSSION 

Mr.   Leon  H.  Schehck   (Birmingham,  Ala.):    I  wish  tt> 

ask  Mr.  Meyer  a  question  as  regards  what  is  stated  on  page  155 — 
*^About  two  years  ago  ihe  Philadelphta  Electric  Company  retained 
an  engineer  to  solicit  this  class  of  business.  With  the  able 
assistance  uf  the  advertising  bureau  many  inquiries  were  received 
and  contracts  closed,  the  consumer  introducing  the  equipment 
at  his  own  expense."  I  should  like  to  know  if  in  securing  the 
business  it  was  found  necessary  to  offer  any  inducements  in  the 
way  of  guarantees,  either  by  the  local  companies  or  by  the  refrig- 
erating companies,  in  order  to  have  specially  small  consumers 
go  to  the  necessary  expense  of  Installing  these  refrigerating 
plants.  In  the  various  companies  with  which  we  are  associated 
we  have  taken  up  the  question  of  refrigeration  by  electricity 
and  have  sent  some  of  our  local  people  to  make  a  study  of  the 
conditions  in  different  cities.  In  our  situations  the  conditions 
for  refrigeration  by  electricity  ought  to  be  specially  favorable, 
the  properties  being  located  in  the  middle  states  and  as  far  south 
as  Texas — places  in  which  ice  is  required  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  year — but  the  difliculty  they  have  met  thus  far  is  to  get  the 
consumer  to  buy  the  apparatus.  It  is  all  right  if  the  company  will 
make  arrangements  to  put  in  a  machine  and  take  the  consumer's 
notes  for  payment,  consumer  agreeing  that  if  certain  conditions 
are  fulfilled  he  will  pay  for  the  plant  in  a  certain  length  of  tim<|H 
Tt  is  much  nicer,  however,  from  the  central-station  standpoint,  i^^ 
business  can  be  obtained  otherwise,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Meyer  if  he  has  been  forced  in  Philadelphia  to  make  any 
guarantee,  or  if  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  cornpanies 
manufacturing  the  refrigerating  apparatus  make  guarantees, 
before  the  customer  was  willing  to  install  the  apparatus.  ^H 

Mr.  Meyer:   I  do  not  believe  our  company  was  ptit  to  an^^ 
expense  in  making  the  original  installations,  other  than  the  fur- 
nishing of  current  for  probably  one  or  two  months.    At  the  time 
the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  took  up  the  question  of  refrig- 
erating there  was  only  one  refrigerating  company  that  had  a  very 
small   machine,    suitable   for   the   work   we  anticipated.      It,   ii^H 
a  number  of  cases,  placed  the  machine  under  an  arrangement^ 
that  if  certain  results  were  not  produced  the  machines  could 
be  removed  without  expense  to  the  saloon-keeper,    In  one  instance 
the  machine  failed  to  do  the  work ;  but  that  was  one  of  the  cases 
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in  which,  I  believe,  had  the  builders  given  proper  attention  to 
the  insulation  conditions  the  plant  would  have  proved  satis- 
factory. I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  the  company 
has  had  to  make  the  first  expenditure. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Freeman  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) :  A  practical 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  connection  with  refrigerating 
apparatus  in  our  territory  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
whether  it  is  peculiar  to  our  town  or  whether  it  has  been  at  all 
general.  It  seemed  to  us  some  months  ago  that  there  should 
be  considerable  business  obtained  in  electrical  refrigeration, 
and,  following  the  plan  of  Philadelphia,  we  organized  a  depart- 
ment to  exploit  this  feature  of  the  business.  Within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  we  found  twenty-five  or  thirty  places 
where  refrigerating  apparatus  could  be  installed,  but  we  were 
unable  to  get  the  apparatus  to  put  in.  We  have  abandoned 
our  refrigeration  department  for  the  simple  reason  that  after 
orders  were  secured  the  refrigerating  plants  could  not  be 
obtained.  We  are  ready  to  go  to  work  again  just  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  the  apparatus.  If  the  fault  is  ours  we  want  to  know  it. 
We  found  it  simply  impossible  to  obtain  refrigerating  apparatus 
for  the  average  small  place  of  business  in  any  reasonable  length 
of  time.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can  not  do 
any  business  with  refrigerating  plants  this  summer  for  this 
reason,  and  it  is  the  only  reason.  1  should  like  the  experience 
of  other  companies  on  that  point,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Fred.  E.  Matthews  (Hartford.  Conn.) :  Being  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  refrigerating  apparatus,  I  am  possibly  in  position 
to  answer  that  question.  In  the  last  year  we  have  had  to  deal 
*ith  abnormal  conditions  which  no  manufacturer,  no  matter  how 
extensive  his  manufacturing  facilities,  has  been  able  to  satisfy. 
Hk  largest  manufacturers  of  refrigerating  machines  in  the 
country  have  in  many  instances  been  imable  to  make  deliveries 
^liort  of  ninety  days,  and  some  have  been  in  even  worse  con- 
dition. This  condition,  however,  has  never  before  been  expe- 
'■'enced  in  the  history  of  refrigeration.  As  to  the  question  of 
™w  this  can  be  remedied,  we  think  It  will  look  after  itself  In 
^^  future.  The  manufacturers  will  undoubtedly  adopt  measures 
to  protect  themselves  against  these  abnormal  conditions.  So  far 
^  the  customers  are  concerned,  they  will  probably  do  as  they 
"ive  always  been  doing — take  a  year  in  which  to  make  up  their 
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minds  as  to  whether  they  want  the  apparatus  or  not,  and  when 
they  do  decide,  insist  on  having  it  yesterday.  Almost  all  ot 
the  small  consumers  of  ice  are  in  thai  category.  They  first 
wait  to  make  sure  that  the  ice  crop  is  going  to  be  a  failure,  after 
which  they  make  a  rush  for  the  ice^machine  man  and  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  they  can  not  get  a  machine  as  quickly  as  they 
would  like. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  thing  regarding  the  small  rcfrig- 
erating-Tnachine  industry,  and  that  is  that  central -station 
managers,  and  even  we  ourselves,  do  not  realize  anywhere  near 
llie  extent  of  the  field,  FCvery  day  bririgs  up  inquiries  for 
machines  to  be  used  in  lines  we  did  not  know  about  yesterday, 
and  I  think  it  will  continue  to  be  so  for  years.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  even  touched  the  small-machine  industry  yet-  We  have 
a  small  refrigerating  machine  on  exhibition  on  the  pier,  which 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  show  you ;  but  please  do  not  all  come  at 
the  same  time  (o  see  it. 

Mr.  Meveb:  Regarding  the  securing  of  apparatus,  we  have 
met  identically  the  same  problem,  but  I  must  say  we  have  not 
ceased  to  solicit  for  this  business,  as  we  contemplate  closing 
two  contracts  for  supplying  current  to  two  50-ton  plants  within 
the  next  two  months.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  refrigerating 
business  this  is  one  of  the  difficulties  we  shall  encounter*  II 
^vou]d  probably  be  within  the  scope  of  this  organization  to  confer 
uidi  manufacturers  of  equipments  and  have  som'*  clear  under- 
standing— that  is,  let  us  as  central-station  men  show  to  the 
n^anufacturers  what  we  anticipate  in  this  line  of  business. 
There  nntst  be  an  enormous  amount  of  it  in  the  country. 

Mk.  S.  B.  Stores  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ) :  I  should  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Meyer  if  he  has  made  any  attempt  to  use  ice  machines  to 
fill  the  "low  spots"  in  his  load  curve — in  other  words,  to  build 
up  the  all-day  load  of  a  plant- — or  whether  no  attention  has  been 
given  tn  that  part  of  the  business,  I  am  representing  a  water- 
power  plant  and  am  interested  in  maintaining  a  high  toad  factor 
thronghont  the  twenty-four  hours,  anil  should  Hkc  to  hear  frotu 
members  of  the  association  in  reference  to  the  way  they  handlc 
large  and  small  ice  plants  and  see  what  the  general  opinion  h 
as  to  the  possibihiy  of  their  use  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Mevkb:  We  treat  tlie  refrigerating  problem  the  same 
as  we  do  the  general  ]Jo\vrr  proposition.     It  is  a  mistaken  idea 
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that  the  refrigerating  load  does  not  cross  the  peak.  I  have 
purposely  included  in  this  paper  a  table  of  a  test  on  a  restaurant 
equipment,  showing  that  the  machine  is  operated  from  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  to  approximately  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  that 
this  condition  holds  throughout  the  year;  so  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  safely  separate  it  from  the  general  power  proposition 
unless  we  stipulate  the  hours  during  which  the  machine  must 
be  shut  down. 

Mr.  D.  F.  McGee  (Red  Oak,  Iowa):  We  have  had  scnne 
experience  with  mechanical  refrigeration  on  a  small  scale.  We 
are  operating  these  machines  in  butcher  shops  and  in  wholesale 
and  retail  grocery  stores.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
contract  with  these  customers  to  shut  down  their  machines  during 
the  peak-load  hours  of  our  station  when  they  install  brine 
storage  tanks  in  connection  with  the  direct  cooling  coils.  We 
are  able  to  make  a  very  low  rate  under  these  conditions.  It  is 
very  satisfactory  business  for  us  as  well  as  for  our  customers. 

The  President:  We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  next  paper, 
Fuel  Economy,  by  Mr.  J.  Henry  Hallberg,  of  New  York. 


Mr,  Hallberg  presented  the  paper^  as  follows: 

FUEL  ECO>JOMY 
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since  tJie  earliest  days  of  steaiii  production  the  great  aim 
engineers  has  been  to  devise  improved  means  for  the  more  com- 
plete utilization  of  the  heat  generated  for  tlie  purpose  of  raising 
steam.  It  is  to  this  early  realization  of  the  great  importance 
of  reducing  the  percentage  of  loss  of  heat  that  the  rapid  strides 
in  this  particular  field  are  due,  which  liave  hroughc  about  the 
modern  boiler  installation,  with  its  water-tube  boilere,  improved 
grates,  mechanical  stokers,  economizers  and  similar  appliances. 

It  appears,  however,  that  at  first  hardly  any  attention  was 
paid  to  tlie  personal  element.  Hand  stokcng  was  thought  to  be 
such  a  simple  matter  that  very  little  los-s  or  gain  could  t* 
dependent  upon  it,  and  so  long  as  the  firemen  did  tiieir  duty  by 
bravely  shoveling  in  coal  whenever  any  one  happened  to  be  watch- 
ing them,  no  further  control  was  lhouj:i:ht  necessan,'. 

Certain  methods  were  thu5  established  among  the  firemen, 
which  to  a  considerable  degree  are  based  on  erroneous  assump- 
tions, but  are  nevertheless  often  accei^ted  by  employers.  These 
methods  have  been  only  too  faithfully  adhered  to  by  successive 
generations,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  con.«;truction  of  the  furnaces  themselves,, 
are  still  practist.-<l  unquestioned  by  t1ie  great  majority. 

In  recent  years  it  has,  however,  been  realized  more  and  more 
that  the  methods  employed  by  the  average  fireman  are  anything 
but  ideal,  and  that  a  great  waste  of  fuel  could  be  avoided  if 
results  of  stoking  could  be  improved. 

In  time  great  efforts  were  made,  and  among  the  various  im- 
provements invented,  a  prominent  position  must  be  allotted  to 
mechanical  stokers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  appliances  on 
the  whole  handle  coa!  more  economically  than  the  average  fire- 
man, but  ihcy  also  require  attention;  and,  as  they  do  not  elimi- 
nate the  personal  element  entirely,  even  they  are  in  Ihemsclves 
no  safe  guarantee  of  good  results. 

These  observations,  made  over  and  over  again  in  every-day 
practice,  have  proved  conclusively  that  what  is  wanted  is  a  more 
scientific  mode  of  firing,  and  a  more  intelligent  working  of  the 
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furnaces — no  matter  what  tlieir  construction  may  be — if  the  best 
results  possible  arc  to  be  obtaiiierl  under  the  prevailing'  conditions. 
Tu  achieve  this,  the  ftrst  necessity  is  that  these  resuks  should  bj 
ioiown,  not  only  to  every  engineer,  but  also  to  every  fireman. 

It  does  not  sufhcc  to  take  occasional  evaporative  tests;  these 
do  not  give  a  rehable  record  of  the  average  performance  of  the 
fumacej  nor  do  they  show  for  one  moment  how  the  men  usually 
work  Only  continuous  control  and  records  can  possibly  furnish 
such  infomiation. 

It  is  to-day  universally  acknowledged  by  eng^Tieers  that  the 
most  reliable,  most  minute  control  of  the  resuUs  of  combustion  is 
obtained  by  means  of  continuous  analysis  of  ihe  Rue  gases  and  by 
detcrniining  the  percentage  of  CO^  (carbon-dioxide)  they  con- 
lain.  Carbon-dioxide  is  formed  by  tlic  chemical  combination  of 
ihc  carbon — the  principal  ingredient  of  the  fuel,  with  the  oxygen 
coti'^ined  in  the  atmospheric  air  admitted  into  the  furnace.  To 
effect  llie  complete  combustion  of  a  known  quantity  of  fuel  of 
pven  quality,  a  certain  amount  of  atmospheric  air  is  required, 
and  ;ust  that  amoiint — no  more  and  no  less — should  be  admitted 
intu  the  furnace,  because  the  percentage  of  CO.,  in  the  flue  gases 
'!■  directly  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  atr  admitted.  It  is  this 
percentage  of  CO,  which  discloses  whether  or  not  the  proper 
conditions  prevail  for  such  complete  combustion. 

Theoretically  speaking,  the  presence  of  21  per  cent  of  CO, 
in  tlk-  flue  gases  would  indicate  perfect  combustion.  In  furnace 
PTactice  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  obtain  good  results  when 
«ily  the  theoretical  amount  of  air  (corresponding  to  the  above 
31  per  cent  of  CO,.)  is  supplied.  A  certain  excess  of  air  is 
ttquired;  this  excess,  however,  should  not  be  more  than  about  35 
or  4Q  per  cent  over  the  theoretical  amouJit.  and  the  percentage  of 
t^Oj.  therefore,  that  would  indicate  the  best  practical  results 
~that  is  to  say,  the  highest  attabable  heat  from  the  smallest 
^ount  of  coal^is  about  15  to  16  per  cent. 

It  :s  a  remarkable  trutli  lliat  even  the  best  equipped  but 
""rantroiled  furnaces  hardly  ever  show  anything  like  this  per- 
^ritage,  in  fact,  the  great  majority  never  reach  more  than  about 
7  or  8  per  cent,  corresponding  to  about  20  to  21  per  cent  loss  in 
fud. 

This  applies  alike  to  mechanically  and  10  hand-fired  fur- 
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naces.  Then  there  are  in  addition  the  great  bulk  of  old  type  of 
boilers  and  furnaces  in  which  the  average  result  is  not  more  than 
five  per  cent. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  ftiel  thus  contimially  being  wasted 
is  vividly  revealed  by  a  study  of  the  following  table : 

Wlien  the  percentage  of  COj  is  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  y,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
12.  13,  14.  15  per  cent. 

Then  the  percentage  of  loss  of  fuel  as  compared  with  the 
theoreticaHy  lowest  possible  quantity  is :  90,  60,  45,  "^t  30,  26,  23, 
20,  18,  16,  15,  14,  13,  12  per  cent. 

Now,  it  is  in  the  jwwcr  of  every  engineer  to  improve  con- 
siderably the  working  results  of  the  particular  histallation  under 
his  care,  and  to  raise  it  to  the  highest  standard  of  economy  within 
the  possibilities  of  the  particular  plant,  by  means  of  keeping  con- 
tinuous records  of  the  percentage  of  CO3  obtained  in  the  fur- 
naces. 

A  few  days  of  experiment  will  determine  the  exact  draft 
pressure  necessary  for  the  highest  attainable  combustion,  and  the 
dampers  will  be  regulated  accordiiJgly. 

It  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  what  method  of  firing  will  bring 
the  best  result^,  and  what  thickness  of  fire  should  be  maiiitained. 
Should  there  be  any  flaws  or  cracks  in  the  brickwork,  or  "holes 
in  the  fire."  these  will  be  easily  detected  and  at  once  remedied. 
Not  infrequently,  changes  in  the  design  or  size  of  the  grate,  or 
improvement  in  the  flues  or  llie  chinmey  suggest  themselves, 
which  when  carried  out  are  the  means  of  further  improvement  in 
the  combustion  and  economy  of  fuel. 

Il  follows  that  success  ]]ow  depends  only  upon  the  practica- 
bility and  reliability  of  the  analyzing  and  recording  apparatus. 
and  in  this  point  is  perha]>s  to  be  found  the  reason  why  the 
apparently  simple  solution  of  the  problem  of  fuel  economy,  as 
detailed  above,  has  not  been  generally  employed  in  practice  long 
ago.  It  was  the  apparatus  that  was  wanting.  To  be  of  any  use, 
this  must  be  designed  to  continaously  and  automatically  analyze 
the  flue  gases  and  to  continuously  and  automatically  record  the 
percentage  of  CO-  directly  on  a  diagram,  thus  forming  a  con- 
timious  and  permanent  chart,  showing  the  results  of  combustion 
at  any  moment  during  twenty-fortr  hours.  It  is  further  essentiaf 
that  the  instrument  should  be  worked  without  any  great  expense, 
and  that  a  minimum  amount  of  attention  be  required. 


"*■    '— AuTttMATIC    COj     RfCORDFK   fCoMPl.FTK    RlAHV    Ff'K     IsstalLATIOM 
AKD    PlI'lMi) 


Several  years  s.go  Mr.  Arncit  of  Germany  invented  and  pat- 
ented an  y\utoinatic  CO-  Recorder. 

A  large  number  of  these  recorders  have  been  in  practical 
service  abroad  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  in  most 
cases  the  fuel  saving  has  paid  for  the  recorder  in  six  months' 
time ;  in  a  few  boiler  plants  the  recorder  paid  for  itself  in  a  sing;le 
month. 

Some  months  ago  this  recorder  was  imported  to  this  coun- 
try and  one  was  installed  in  the  largest  electric  power  plant  in 
New  York  City.  The  npcratinn  nf  thi'  recoffet  w'as  so  satisfac- 
tory that  three  additional  instruments  have  been  ordered.  Some 
larjje  users  of  boilers  in  this  country  have  placed  their  orders 
within  the  past  few  months,  and  several  recorders  are  now 
installed  and  arc  giving  excellent  service. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  Automatic  CO. 
Recorder  referred  to,  and  the  following  general  description  may 
be  nf  interest: 

The  working  of  the  recorder  is  based  on  the  welT-known 
fact  that  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  absorbs  CO,  gas  {carbt>nic 
acid  eas). 

The  Recorder  consists  of: 

Air  Motor. 

Gas  Pumps. 

Analyzing  and  Recording  Apparatus, 


AIR  MOTOR 

The  motor  consists  of  tank,  bell  and  fittings.    The  u 
of  the  bell  is  connected  with  the  chinmey  by  means  of  a  lube. 

The  draft  in  the  chimney  creates  a  vacuum  under  the 
bell,  which  is  pressed  into  the  tank  by  atmospheric  pressure,  Air 
is  then  admitted  into  the  bell  by  the  automatic  action  of  a  valvi£ 
and  the  bell  rises  again. 

This  motion  recurs  about  every  five  minutes,  and  it 
Utilized  to  raise  and  lower  a  bottle  filled  with  glycerine,  and  to 
drive  a  pair  of  specially-designed  ptimps.  which  pump  fine  gases 
through  a  tube  from  the  chimney  through  the  analyzing  and 
recording  apparatus. 

So  long  as  there  is  any  draft  in  the  chimney  the  motor 
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will  work  without  any  further  aid  or  supervision.  A  chimney 
draft  of  half  an  inch  on  water  h  quite  sufficient  for  driving 
the  motor, 

CAS  PUMPS 

The  gas  pumps  consist  of  two  cylinders,  which  dip  into  oil 
tanks  and  rise  and  fall  alternately,  drawing  flue  gases  from  the 
chimney,  and  forcing  them  through  the  recorder.  As  the  pumps 
deliver  about  twenty  times  the  volume  of  gas  required  for  an 
analysis,  the  same  gas  is  never  analyzed  over  again. 


ANALYZING  AND  RECORDING  APPARATUS 

The  analyzing  and  recording  apparatus  consists  in  the  main 
of  a  glass  tube,  which  serves  as  a  measure  to  bottle  up  lOO  cubic 
centimetres  of  gases,  of  a  bottle  containing  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  which  absorbs  the  COj  gas,  and  of  a  pen  which  records 
the  percentage  of  COj  gas  ascertained. 

The  pen  draws  ink  lines  on  a  clock-driven  chart  in  the  usual 
way. 

OPERATION 

The  gases  that  are  to  be  analyzed  are  forced  into  the  record- 
ing-cabinet by  the  gas  pnmps  through  the  tube  K,  which  is 
shown  in  Fig:tire  z. 

Bottle  £  is  periodically  raised  and  lowered  through  the  action 
of  the  air-motor  and  is  in  communication  with  the  system  of 
measuring  tubes  L  by  means  of  a  flexible  pipe,  M.  The  bottle  E 
is  filled  with  a  mixtnre  of  glycerine  and  water  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter;  and  when  the 
bottle  rises,  tiie  liquid  in  the  tubes  L  rises  at  the  same  time,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  point  A*'  it  closes  the  inlet  for  the  gas  from  K. 
Contained  in  L  is  an  inner  gas-escape  tube^  0,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  atmosphere  by  the  pipe  P.  When  the  liquid 
reaches  the  bottom  end  of  the  tube  0.  exactly  too  cubic  centi- 
metres of  flue  gases  are  contained  in  the  glass  vessel  L. 

As  the  bottle  E  rises  farther  the  gases  in  the  vessel  L  are 
gradually  forced  through  the  tiibe  R  into  the  vessel  5,  which 
contains  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  1.27  specific  gravitv. 
The  whole  of  the  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  gases  have  been 
forced  over  when  the  liquid  in  L  reaches  the  mark  Q,  this  being 
the  point  at  which  the  air-motor  reverses. 


The  moment  the  gases  come  in  contact  with  the  caustic  pot- 
ash in  the  vessel  S  the  COa  is  absorbed.  The  pressure  of  the 
remaming  gases  displaces  the  potash  in  5  and  forces  it  up  the 
tube  T  into  the  air-vessel  U.  When  the  potash  reaches  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube  V,  which  connects  U  witli  the  atmosphere,  a 
certain  quantity  of  air  is  bottled  up  in  the  space  above.  When 
the  potash  has  risen  to  the  bottom  of  the  tnbe  V,  it  has  driven 
sixty  cubic  centimetres  of  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  out  through 
the  tube  V ;  but  on  the  potash  rising  further,  it  compresses  the  air 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  I'essel  U  and  raises  the  bell  W,  which 
floats  on  a  glycerine  seal,  clearly  shown  in  Figure  2.  In  the  bell 
JV  is  inserted  an  inner  tube,  X,  which  is  closed  at  the  lower  end. 
To  raise  tV  to  the  point  where  the  lower  end  of  A*  touches  the 
rod  y,  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  air  are  taken  up,  and  the 
remaining  iwenty  cubic  centimetres  (making  up  the  100  cubic 
centimetres)  serve  to  raise  the  registering  lever  Z.  To  this  lever 
(here  is  attached  the  pan,  a.  which  draws  lines  on  the  chart  carried 
on  the  drum  b. 

The  chart  is  calibrated  in  per  cents  from  i  to  20,  and  the 
time  is  marked  on  it.  For  every  per  cent  of  COj  absorbed,  one 
cubic  centimetre  of  air  less  is  dispHaced,  and  the  registering  lever 
is  made  to  rise  one  per  cent  less  on  the  chart.  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  when  there  is  no  CO,  present  the  pen  will  rise  to  the  top 
of  the  chart. 


IN    GEWERAL 

It  is  advisable  to  have  one  recorder  for  each  furnace.  Where 
it  is,  however,  desired  to  test  several  furnaces  by  one  recorder 
only,  the  recorder  may  be  connected  with  each  furnace  by  means 
of  a  system  of  tubes,  and  the  furnace  to  be  tested  is  to  be  switched 
on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  recorder  may  take  care  of  four  to 
six  furnaces  in  actual  practice,  where  the  firemen  arc  accustomed 
to  work  by  the  recorder. 

The  recorder  occupies  about  four  by  three  feet  of  floor  space 
and  stands  six  feet  high. 

The  chart  must  be  changed  and  the  clock  wound  each  day. 

The  caustic  potash  sohition  must  be  renewed  ever>'  week 
when  working  night  and  day  shifts,  or  every  fortnight  when 
working  day  shifts  only. 


The  caustic  potash  solution  h  made  as  follows : 
Take  395  parts  by  weight  of  caustic  potash 
875  parts  by  weight  of  distilled  water 
1270  parts  by  weight  of  caustic  potash 

Solution  of  1.27  specific  gravity. 

"Hie  cost  of  the  solution  required  for  one  filling  is  about 
30  cents,  j^ 

Metal  valves,  and  other  parts  requiring  fitting  and  care, 
arc  not  required  for  this  recorder,  as  all  inlets  and  outlets  are 
opened  and  closed  by  means  of  glycerine,  water  and  oil  seals. 


CONCLUSION" 

Where  the  load  on  the  boilers  fluctuates,  as  it  will  in  lightin; 
and  railway  plants,   the  recorder  instructs  the  fireman  how   to 
handle  the  dampers. 

The  use  of  the  CO;  recorder  enables  the  manag-er  to  gel 
better  service  from  his  firemen,  and  in  case  of  a  strike  it  is 
possible  to  get  fair  results  from  inexperienced  operators. 

The  distribution  of  premiums  to  the  firemati  who  maintains 
the  highest  CO^  record  will  also  suggest  itself  with  the  intror, 
duction  of  this  recorder. 

The  automatic  recorder  may  also  be  used  in  connection  with' 
gas-fired  boiler  installations,  and  several  recorders  are  worki 
in  conjunction  with  producer-gas  plants. 
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DISCUSSION 

Mr.  G.  E.  Claflin  (Boston) :  I  ask  what  is  th*  cost  of 
this  recorder?  In  a  large  plant  it  might  involve  considerable 
investn^enl,  although  it  might  be  well  worth  it. 

Mr.  Hallberg:  The  recorder  as  illustrated  is  imported 
from  England  and  costs  $375  (including  duty),  free  on  board 
docks,  New  York.  The  first  cost  may  seem  high,  but  there  is 
no  200-hp  boiler  plant  operating  10  hours  per  day  that  can  not 
afiFord  to  install  one  COx  recorder. 

Mr  Ll'ther  R.  Nash  (Savannah) :  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  great  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  analysis  of  flue  ^ases, 
but  I  think  Mr.  Hallberg  h  perhaps  mistaken  when  he  states 
that  a  continuous  record  is  the  only  thing  that  is  of  any  use. 
There  have  been  manually-operated  devices  on  the  market  for 
many  years  that  can  be  used  for  analyzing  flue  gases.    The  Orsat 


t)pe  of  apparatus,  which  has  recently  been  sirnpUfied,  is  com- 
pad,  inexpensive  and  readily  adapted  to  such  purposes.  It  can 
be  attached  to  boiler  or  stack  and  the  percentage  of  CO^  deter- 
mined at  will  by  the  engineer.  The  probable  reason  why  this 
apparatus  has  not  been  used  more  is  the  fad  that  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  recording  apparatus  of  the  Ados  type  the 
g^eat  advantages  of  fiue-gas  analyses  were  unknown.  The  value 
of  til e  Orsat  type  of  apparatus  is  of  course  limited  by  the  num- 
ber of  tests  that  the  station  operating  force  may  find  it  possible 
or  CMivenicnt  to  make,  and  the  errors  to  be  expected  in  making 
liie  analysis  itself. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  economy  that  can  be  obtained  by  sys- 
ictnatically  using  a  maimally-operaied  device  as  compared  with 
the  saving  from  a  continually-operaling  device  has  not  been 
dclcnnincd.  In  my  own  case,  .after  carefully  looking  into  the 
question  of  flue-gas  analysis,  I  have  decided  to  experinient  with 
the  Orsat  type  of  apparatus  with  the  idea  of  determining  the 
adjustment  of  drafts  and  dampers  that  is  necessary  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  load  to  give  the  proper  percentage  of  CO,, 
and,  as  a  regular  thing,  to  watch  the  drafts  and  dampers  rather 
than  the  analyzing  device,  the  latter  being  used  from  time  to 
time  aj  the  general  load  conditions,  fuel,  and  so  forth,  vary.  If 
it  is  fount]  bv  frequent  analyses  that  the  firemen  are  not  giving 
proper  attention  to  their  draft,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  a 
continuous  record  of  CO^  would  result  in  an  increased  percent- 
age of  saving  in  fuel,  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  figure 
out  whether  or  not  a  recording  outfit  would  pay  for  itself.  With- 
out in  any  way  questioning  the  advantages  of  a  continuous 
record,  many  small  plants  would  hesitate  at  an  expenditure  of 
$400  for  it  if  they  could  approach  its  results  by  an  expenditure 
ol  one-tenth  that  amount  with  the  systematic  use  of  a  simpler 
apparatus, 

Mr.  H.\llberg:  Hand-operated  instruments  of  any  kind 
should  be  avoided  in  a  power  plant  whenever  possible.  There  is 
great  reason  why  the  manager  and  superintendent  should  know 
what  lakes  place  in  the  furnace,  where  the  losses  are  greater 
•^n  in  any  other  part  of  the  plant.  This  is  the  vital  spot  in 
'^e  central -Stat  ion  system,  and  he  can  well  afford  a  reasonable 
investment  to  know  at  all  times  what  is  going  on  in  the  furnaces 
^^<\  how   the   firemen   arc   doing   their   work   when   he   is   not 
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around.  A  hand-operated  machine  will  not  give  a  continuot 
record,  and  the  conditions  may  be  exceptionally  favorable  at  the 
time  the  analysis  is  being  made,  which  woulcl^  of  course,  make 
the  record  of  little  value.  Furthermore,  the  hand  machine 
requires  the  attention  of  some  intelligent  person,  whose  time  is 
worth  something",  and  it  seems  out  of  the  question  to  make 
analyses  by  hand  at  the  rate  of  twelve  times  per  hour,  as  tht 
expense  of  this  method  would  be  prohibitive.  I  believe  it 
important  that  the  record  of  flue-gas  analyses  should  be  coi 
tinuous,  or  practically  so,  as  only  by  this  means  can  the  troubl 
if  there  be  such,  be  detected.  The  continuous  record  will  ah 
give  the  manager  and  superintendent  means  for  ratinj^  thei" 
firemen.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  several  plact 
where  the  automatic  CO^  recorder  has  been  installed,  firem< 
who  have  not  been  considered  experts  have  produced  the  besi 
results,  to  the  surprise  of  the  management.  The  recorder  i^^ 
very  sensitive  to  any  change  in  the  draft  conditions  of  thj^f 
furnace,  and  the  line^  drawn  on  the  chart  are  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  fireman  in  that  within  five  minutes  after  he  has 
made  a  change  in  the  thickness  of  his  fire,  drafts  or  the  like, 
he  can  see  for  himself  whether  the  change  was  in  the  right  or 
in  the  wrong  direction  and  can,  of  course,  be  governed  accord- 
ingly, thereby  in  almost  every  instance  increasing  the  economy 
of  the  plant  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  saving  of  from  lo 
20  per  cent  can  readily  be  effected  by  the  use  of  some  form 
automatic  CO^  recorder,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  $400  is  not 
excessive  amount  to  spend  in  order  lo  make  such  saving  and.' 
incidentally,  to  know  what  yon  are  doing  and  be  able  to  keep  a, 
check  on  the  firemen,  I 

Mr.  a.  J.  Campuell  (New  London,  Conn.)  :    There  is  one 
statement  in  this  paper  to  which  I  think  a  slight  exception  might 
he  taken.    On  page  182  is  given  the  percentage  of  loss  due  to  the 
increasing,  or,  rather,  decreasing,  percentage  of  CO.^.  showing 
that  the  percentage  tif  CO..  decreases  directly  with  the  increased, 
jM-oportion  of  air.     I  believe  that  is  theoretically  true,  but  ii 
practical  work  I  do  not  think  it  always  obtains*     In  one  of  the 
books  on  boiler  economy — I  think  it  is  Kent's,  or  it  may   bc^ 
Snow's — there  is  a  table  showing  the  results  of  some  very  inter^| 
esting  experiments  in  which  the  percentage  of  CO2  was  deter- 
mined very  carefully  with  varying  percentages  of  air.  and  these- 
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experiments  showed  quite  conclusively  that  these  theoretical 
relations  do  not  hold  in  practice.  The  general  fact  does  hold, 
lioivever.  that  as  you  get  an  excess  of  air  you  get  a  decrease  in 
efficiency. 

I  think,  also,  in   reference  to  this   particular  machine  or 

'nstrument,  that  it  is  somewhat  incorrect  to  say  that  tt  records 

Continuously,  for  if  I  am  not  mistaken  it  produces  a  record  only 

Once  in  five  or  seven  minutes.     I  think  the  value  of  a  recording 

'nstrument  is  very  great,  and   I  do  believe  it  wi!!  save  money 

t>i'  enabling  a  manager,  or  any  one  in  charge  of  a  plant,  to  know 

^*'"hat  his  firemen  are  doing,  but  I  question  whether  it  will  work 

*^iat  in  practice  exactly  as  Mr.  Hallberg  puts  it. 

The  President:  We  wtU  now  have  the  paper  on  Electric 
^eating  and  the  Residence  Customer,  by  Mr.  James  I.  Ayer,  of 
Boston. 

Mh.  Ayer:  The  paper  1  am  about  to  read,  as  it  states,  goes 

Over  old  ground  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  papers  read  in  pre- 

"vious  years.     The  excuse  for  this  is  the  result  of  answers  to 

inquiries   that   were   sent   out   asking  you   for   information    in 

^*^gard  to  the  development  during  the  past  year  over  ihe  previous 

year.     Last  year  we  tabulated  the  answers  to  the  questions  and 

got  certain  results  which  showed  comparatively  sinall  experience 

with   electric-beating  apparatus.      Notwithstanding  the   fact  that 

w^e  ail  know  there  has  bL*en  a  much  wider  application  of  electric 

Heating    in    the    last    year    than    in    any    previous    year,    the 

answers  indicated  that   il  had  gone  the  other   way.     In  other 

iv-ords,  the  replies  as  sent  are  absolutely  valueless  on  which  to 

'>a.se  statistics,  and  many  of  them  have  apparently  been  made 

ft'ith  little  thought:  certainly,  many  of  the  responses  wltp  made 

Out  without  any  sort  of  investigation  of  Ihc  real  conditions,  and 

*   Sreat  many  show  that  the  managers  are  not  in  touch  with  the 

developments  in  their  own  towns,     T  have  the  replies  tabulated 

,ancl  in  shape  to  quote,  but  the  effect  would  be  misleading,  and 

instead  I  offer  this  paper,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to 

you  to  goat  tliis  business  in  its  smaller  details. 


M 


[r.  Ayer  then  presented  the  following^  paper: 


ELECTRIC  HEATING  AND  THE  RESIDENCE 
CUSTOMER 


^ 


The  subject  of  electric  heating,  attracting  a&  it  is  so  much 
consideration  to-day,  offers  little  that  is  new  to  present  to  this 
awdience  in  the  way  of  additional  development  in  the  line  of  new 
appliances  or  new  applications.  This  is  not  surprising  when  the 
past  is  considered,  but  how  few  realize  the  past  of  this  industry, 
is  only  appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  identified  with  its 
creaticm  for  a  considerable  period-  ■ 

The  first  few  years  of  development  caused  every  possible 
application  to  be  investigated,  resulting  in  great  variety  of 
articles  of  common  use,  requiring  heat,  being  arranged  for  elec- 
tric heat — many  of  which  are  calalog^ued.  and  many  have  been  set 
aside  as  being  in  advance  of  the  times,  though  later  on  they 
will  be  found  practical. 

At  former  meetings  you  have  had  papers  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  electric  heating  which  told  the  story  of  its  useful- 
ness, and  to-day  there  is  but  Httle  more  to  be  said  without  going 
over  the  same  ground,  but  because  of  the  greatly  increased 
interest  in  the  subject  it  seems  desirable  to  report  upon  it. 

That  ihere  is  an  important  almost  untouched  field  for  elec- 
tric heating  is  now  broadly  recognized.  How  important  it  is 
and  how  advantageous  to  develop  is.  I  think,  but  little  under- 
stood. Its  character  makes  it  largely  a  day  load,  and  while  it 
is  of  much  value  in  its  application  in  business  establishments 
and  factories,  its  most  important  field  to  the  central  station  is 
with  (he  residence  customer. 

The  residence  customer  to-day  pays  the  highest  rale.  To 
reduce  this  rate  is  most  essential,  for  nothing  goes  further  to 
check  popular  prejudice  than  personal  consideration  of  ihe  indi- 
vidual, and  a  reduction  of  rates  to  residence  customers  reaches 
a  man  in  his  home.  Electric  lights  are  used  in  the  average  dwell 
ing  because  of  their  convenience  and  other  well-known  virtvies 
partly,  but  largely  to  be  "up  to  date."    It  costs  money  to  be  up 
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to  date  in  most  things,  and  if  it  costs  a  good  deal  more  for  the 
new  than  for  the  old,  we  kick.  If  it  happens  that  a  public- 
service  corporation  is  supplying  the  new,  they  have  a  common 
enemy  to  kick,  hence  much  of  the  trouble  with  which  you  are 
all  familiar.  The  residence  customer  demands  the  service,  but 
can  not  appreciate  that  it  is  the  most  expensive  you  give,  and 
if  you  explain,  he  thinks  you  should  find  a  way  to  cheapen  it, 
or  average  your  costs  and  reduce  his  rates.  Human  nature 
doesn't  believe  in  paying  "something  for  nothing,"  and  your 
minimum  charge  bill  to  him  is  paying  "something  for  nothing." 
He  does  not  understand  that  the  transformer  loss  goes  merrily 
on  at  your  expense,  though  he  uses  no  light,  at  the  rate  of  four 
or  five  dollars  per  year,  and  involves  additional  charges  of  nearly  ^ 
as  much  more,  all  directly  created  for  his  service,  which  would 
end  if  his  service  were  discontinued.  These  facts  have  no  influ- 
ence with  him.  He  only  knows  that  the  cost  of  his  service  is 
high  by  comparison  with  other,  though  less  satisfactory,  meth- 
ods. This  situation,  I  think,  is  fully  realized,  and  it  is  of  vital 
importance  at  this  time,  with  the  public  interest  so  much  cen- 
tered on  corporations,  that  every  means  at  your  command  be 
put  forth  to  put  you  in  closer  touch  with  your  customers  and 
thereby  let  them  realize  that  your  corporation  is  a  business  enter- 
prise, managed  by  their  neighbors,  on  the  same  general  lines  as 
all  other  honest,  progressive  business  concerns  in  the  community. 

Electric  heating  offers  an  opportunity  to  quickly  get  in  closer 
relation  with  more  people  in  an  effective  way  than  any  other 
means  at  your  command,  and  if  this  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
the  limit  more  will  be  done  to  give  the  people  a  proper  point  of 
view  on  public  ownership  than  will  volumes  of  statistics.  By 
proper  effort  and  systematic  work  persistently  and  continuously 
carried  out,  you  can  secure  the  introduction  of  electric-heating 
devices  in  every  home  you  serve. 

The  methods  that  may  be  used  are  numerous,  and  from  ex- 
perience we  can  with  confidence  make  some  definite  statements. 

The  advertising  methods  are  numerous  in  the  way  of  using 
printer's  ink,  and  much  valuable  and  effective  work  is  being  done 
in  this  line,  and  it  is  understood  that  no  effort  to  extend  any 
business  can  have  any  measure  of  success  without  its  liberal  use. 
The  space  devoted  to  methods  of  advertising  in  the  electrical 
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press  gives  convincing  evidence  of  an  extraordinary  interest  iij^ 
and  an  exposition  of  what  is  being  done.  ^H 

With  an  appreciation  of  the  situation  it  is  with  some  diffi' 
dence  that  1  presume  to  outline  a  general  plan  for  the  average 
station  so  far  as  it  relates  to  a  method  of  extending  the  use  of 
electric  heating  and  other  household  devices  using  electricity. 

It  has  been  well  settled  that  more  goods  of  any  kind  can  be 
sold  by  personal  presentation,  and  this  is,  in  my  opitiion,  the  only 
way  to  get  the  largest  rcturit  and  at  tlie  least  cost.  In  all  cases 
it  is  the  only  way  to  get  tlie  best  results. 

For  the  solicitor,  use  a  customers'  list  for  meter-readerA* 
roniefi.  and  make  a  card  catalogue  divided  into  sections,  and  have 
circulars,  or  a  typewritten  letter  with  circulars,  sent  a  few  days 
in  advance,  announcing  his  proposeil  call  and  explaining  tlie  ob- 
ject. On  each  card  a  record  can  lie  kept  which  wiSl  be  per- 
manently valuable,  as  it  will  show  when  and  what  articles  hav^^ 
been  placed,  to  guide  you  in  future  efforts,  ^|| 

It  is  necessary  to  send  out  articles  and  leave  them  for 
trial  titter  explaining  fully  how  to  put  them  in  operation  and  how 
they  should  be  cared  for,  as  well  as  to  leave  complete  printed 
instructions  which  nianufactnicrs  usuall>'  send  with  eacli  article. 
The  period  of  time  an  article  should  be  left  will  be  governed 
somewhat  by  the  character  of  the  device,  but  such  an  article  as 
a  flat-iron  had  better  be  left  thirty  days,  that  ample  opportunity 
may  he  given  to  appreciate  it  fully.  In  the  first  instance  of  offer- 
ing electric  heaters  it  is  better  to  allow  enough  time  for  trial  to 
insure  their  being  thoroiighly  tested,  and  to  note  the  effect,  if 
any,  of  its  use  on  their  bill. 

Customers  should  be  preferably  called  on  at  the  expiration 
of  a  trial  period,  to  learn  their  conclusions.  This  is  better  than 
leaving  or  sending  them  a  blank  to  sign,  requesting  you  to  send 
for  the  article  or  send  a  bill,  as  the  case  may  be,  because  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  further  interest  has  been  developed 
and  olhcr  articles  are  wanted. 

H  your  office  is  centrally  located,  on  the  ground  floor,  and  of 
course  it  should  be,  you  should  have  arranged  on  shelves  behind 
glass,  and  in  the  show  window,  protected  in  the  same  manner^ 
an  assortment  of  samples  and  a  few  of  the  popular  small  articles 
as  stock,  so  that  if  a  customer  is  interested  he  can  be  supplied  at 
once. 
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For  newspaper  advertising,  small  advertisements  frequently 
changed  but  constantly  maintained  are  to  be  preferred,  rather 
than  occasional  large  ones,  and  newspaper  advertising  is  de- 
sirable, though  not  to  be  substituted  for  the  solicitor.  For  more 
extended  methods  in  advertising,  by  circulars  or  otherwise  with 
printer's  ink,  we  will  not  pretend  to  guide  you. 

Exhibitions  at  food  fairs  and  similar  entertainments  always 
prove  to  be  leading  attractions  and  in  that  way  do  advertising, 
but  direct  results  are  usually  few,  and  indirect  results  are  difficult 
to  estimate;  considering  the  expense  and  attention  required,  it 
would  seem  better  generally  to  seek  other  methods.  If  it  can  be 
arranged,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  practice  to  invite  your  cus- 
tomers to  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  usefulness  of  electric 
heating  and  serve  a  light  lunch,  part  or  all  of  which  should  be 
cooked  by  the  demonstrator. 

The  universal  use  of  smoothing  irons  for  many  demands 
outside  of  the  laundry  makes  this  an  ideal  article  for  first 
introducing  electric  heaters.  The  success  that  has  followed  sys- 
tematic efforts  with  this  article  is  too  well  known  to  need  further 
argument  for  its  selection  for  such  purposes.  Thousands  are 
used  about  the  house,  other  than  for  laundry  work,  and  for  such 
purposes  the  cost  of  operation  is  but  a  trifle.  For  laundry  use 
they  are  required  from  three  to  five  hours  per  week,  costing 
from  1 5  to,  at  most,  50  cents  per  week ;  the  latter  being  for  the 
longest  period  at  a  20-cent  rate.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  at  the 
average  rate  the  average  family  ironing  can  be  done  at  from 
$1.00  to  $1.25  per  month.  With  such  results  your  customers  will 
use  laundry  irons.  If  they  do,  they  will  not  kick  on  minimum 
charge  bills,  because  they  will  appreciate  they  get  something  for 
their  money. 

Because  of  the  quick  appreciation  of  an  electric  iron  you 
will  be  called  on  for  other  appliances,  and  by  carefully  keeping 
up  your  card  index  your  solicitor  can  be  kept  busy,  as  the  de- 
mands from  some  will  suggest  what  to  push  with  others. 

Using  the  flat-iron  as  an  opening  wedge,  you  will  do  well 
to  follow  with  circulars  or  folders  describing  such  articles  as 
water-cups  which  will  furnish  a  pint  of  boiling  water  in  seven 
or  eight  minutes  in  the  smaller  size,  or  a  quart  in  a  larger  size 
in  ten  minutes.  Either  will  supply  enough  for  a  cup  of  tea  in 
three  or   four  minutes,  and   for   shaving  in  less  time.     These 


The  above  illustrations  and  explanations  are  given  to  remind 
you  of  the  necessity  for  learning  about  electric  heaters;  their 
limitations,  as  well  as  their  good  qualities,  and  the  difference 
between  temperature  and  heat.  The  difference  between  the  ap- 
plica^tion  of  electric  heat  and  otlicr  sources  of  heat  is  not  difficult 
for  any  one  to  nntlerstand,  and  tliat  quickly,  but  tJierc  i?  a  dif- 
ference, and  for  best  results  it  must  be  understood.  Imagine 
how  complicated  the  operation  of  the  various  gas  appliances 
would  be  to  one  who  hail  never  seen  Ihcm.  If  they  should  blot^_ 
it  out,  how  would  a  gas  ranj;e  appt-al  to  iheni?  ^11 

The  iitiporlauce  of  thoroughly  acquainting  yourself  with 
each  different  item  by  carefully  reading  the  manufacturer's  in- 
structions and  explanation,  then  having  them  put  in  operation 
under  the  working  conditions  they  are  designed  for^  is  essential 
to  those  of  you  wlio  propose  to  place  them  with  your  customers, 
and  can  not  be  too  much  emphasizerl.  Take  all  of  the  articles 
into  your  own  homes  and  give  your  solicitors  some  similar  op- 
portunity, and  you  will  get  results. 

The  popular  articles  I  have  referred  to  are  what  you  should 
concentrate  your  efforts  on  until  material  results  are  accom- 
plished ;  but  during  such  period  you  will  have  demands  for  cook- 
ing outfits,  kitchenettes,  or  ranges  for  all  the  kitchen  require- 
ments, as  well  as  water-boilers  for  the  kitchen,  heaters  for  bath 
water,  and  radiators,  all  of  which  you  will  occasionally  find  O^^m 
portunity  to  place  to  advantage.  ^| 

For  general  cooking,  there  are  available  individual  cooking 
devices  in  all  sixes  required  for  llie  largest  household;  also  ovens, 
plate-warmers,  broilers,  griddles,  waffle-irons,  fryinfi-kettles,  and 
BO  forth.  ^H 

Demands  for  general  cooking  will  be  to  fill  the  place  noiJ^^ 
occupied  by  gas  stoves,  which,  except  in  apartment  houses,  arc 
largely  summer  workers.  Considering  for  the  present  those 
cases  where  the  principal  use  is  in  summer,  it  is  customary 
when  using  gas  stoves  to  operate  the  coal  range  one  or  two  days 
each  week  for  supplying  hot  water  for  washing  and  the  bath, 
and  of  course  conking  at  the  same  time;  this  reduces  in  many 
cases  the  demand  for  service  to  perhaps  six  days  each  week, 
and  in  considering  the  subject  ibo  probable  practice  should  be 
an  element. 

Experience  has  shown  from  a  great  variety  of  sources  that 
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ttie  number  of  watts  per  meal  per  person  may  safely  be  taken  at 
300,  or  900  watts  per  day  per  person.  If,  however,  we  allow 
one  kilowatt-hour  per  person,  we  have  30  kilowatt-hours  for  a 
month,  which  at  a  five-cent  rate  is  $1.50,  or  for  a  family  of  four 
$6.00  per  month;  or  at  a  three-cent  rate  for  the  same  family, 
$3.60  per  month.  While  these  rates  are  absurdly  low  to-day  for 
lighting  rates  in  residences,  there  are  many  cases  where  the  serv- 
ice may  be  given  from  separate  service  wires  at  a  satisfactory 
profit. 

By  careful  comparison  it  has  been  determined  that,  in  cook- 
■'^gj  an  equivalent  cost  for  $1.00  gas  is  two  and  one-half  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour,  and  while  electric  cooking  is  widely  practical 
at  a  higher  rate,  it  will  demand,  from  five  to  three-cent  rates  to 
rnake  it  an  important  competitor  with  gas.     Gas,  however,  oc- 
cupied a  broad  field  at  a  much  higher  price  than  coal,  due  to  its 
advantages,  and  electric  methods  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
s^<:ure  equal  results  because  of  the  many  advantages  possessed 
^y  the  newer  method  over  the  old. 

For  heating  the  general  water  supply,  a  kitchen  boiler  of  the 
li  s.ual  type  is  used,  varying  in  capacity  from  10  to  30  gallons,  and 
st_a.pplied  preferably  with  a  heater  contained  in  the  boiler,  of  a 
r»r».aximum  of  2000  watts,  which  may  be  reduced  to  1000  or  500 
atts  by  a  controlling  switch.  Such  a  boiler  should  be  jacketed 
ith  ordinary  pipe  covering,  and  with  care  is  not  necessarily  an 
successively  expensive  luxury.  A  lo-gallon  boiler  can  be  heated 
to  150  degrees  Fahrenheit  with  approximately  2.5  kilowatts, 
vvliich  will  answer  a  very  considerable  demand  throughout  the 
ci^y  from  a  jacketed  boiler  of  that  capacity. 

For  bath  water,  heaters  are  supplied  to  place  in  the  tub, 
^"^d  those  with  2000  watts  capacity  are  frequently  satisfactory  to 
***ose  who  understand  in  advance  that  it  requires  2000  watts  for 
^"^  hour  to  raise  20  gallons  of  water  through  40  degrees 
**  shrenheit. 

Radiators  for  occasional  use  in  bedrooms  for  short  periods 
^*"e  practical  and  useful,  but  should  have  a  capacity  of  not  less 
*r>an  1000  or  1200  watts  to  be  at  all  effective,  and,  except  in  the 
^a.se  of  small  rooms,  they  should  be  larger. 

For  heating  the  bathroom,  many  radiators  are  sold  which,  to 
"^  effective  quickly,  should  have  2000  watts  capacity.     Of  this 
'*ze,  if  turned  on  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  they  fully  ac- 
^^'^'tiplish  their  purpose,  and  are  not  expensive  to  the  owner. 
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The  instantaneous  hot-water  heater  to  be  practical  requires 
that  current  supply  of  3000  watts  and  more  be  avaiUble.  While 
for  small  quantities  the  cost  of  operation  is  not  excessive,  the 
service  demand  is  undesirable  and  it  is  expensive  to  install, 
and  as  small  water-heaters  are  so  much  more  simple  and  easy  to 
supply,  they  meet  the  demand  for  small  requirements.  ^| 

In   referring  to  water  heating  and   radiators,  I  appreciat^^*" 
that  the  field  in  any  community,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  very 
limited,  yet  the  sale  of  these  devices  reaches  a  very  considerable 
sum  annually,  and  is  daily  increasing. 

The  service  for  a  family  kitchen  for  the  average  family  for 
-cooking  should  have  a  capacity  of  about  3000  watts,  and  if  a 
kitchen  boiler,  bath-water  heater,  or  bathroom  radiator  is  to  be 
included,  a  double-throw  switch  can  be  installed  in  the  kitchen 
or  other  convenient  place,  so  connected  as  to  throw  off  the  boiler, 
radiator  or  bath  circuit  when  the  cooking  circuit  is  required, 
and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  extra  large  service  capacity  which 
would  otherwise  be  necessary,  lU 

This  also  suggests  a  method  of  limiting  the  hours  for  cook-^ 
ing  service  to  a  period  when  lights  are  not  required,  but  it  has 
objections,  although  it  is  practical. 

The  cost  for  heating  water  to  different  temperatures  at 
different  rates  is  here  given,  which  best  tells  vi-hat  Js  required  in 
current  supply  for  a  given  result  in  quantity,  temperature  and 
time  as  well : 


INITIAL  TEMPERATURE  OF  WATER.  60  DEGREES  FAHRENHEIT 
EFFICIENCY  OF  APPARATUS,  85  PER  CENT 


One  Pikt 

T'jial                           Watu  UkA  lt>r  C»i  in  Cetiu  with  CuiTMt  at 

T«iiip«nimrc  itn,          lom.          inm.  1  Hour  jc.            5c.            voc.          m 

loo'F..,..  164          aa          41.04  13.6S       .04,1         .068         .136       .271 

150' 373          iBJJ           93  31  .093         ,155          .31          .63 

175'   468         234         117  3g  .117          .195          ,39          ,76 

300^  ,.,..,  576         ?S8          144  48  .144          .24            .48          ,96 

412*   ......  634           31a            156  S3  .156            .26              .52         1.04 

One  Quart 

Toiil  Watls  Uied  lor  Coit  in  Cents  wilh  Current  ■( 

TenperAiurc          jm.          loin.         K-in.  i  Haur 

100'     334          I&2            61  37 

150' 744         372          186  62 

17s" ■         W*         4^8         534  78 

aoo° 1 151       576       aas  06 

212° 1248          6W          3f2  lOi 
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One  Gallon 

Toul  Watts  Uied  for  Cott  in  Cenu  with  Current  at 

Temperature        jm.  lom.  30m.      i  Hour  3c.  3c  loc.  10c. 

ioo~ 1296        64S        324       108  ,32         .544       1.088      2.17 

150' 2976        1488  744       248  .74        r.24  2.48  4.96 

175° 3744       1872         936       312  -94        1-56         3-12         6.24 

200    460S       2304       1152       384  1.15       1.92         3.84         7.68 

212    4992       2496       124S       416  1.25       2.08         4.16         8. 32 

My  judgment  is  that  the  policy  to  pursue  is  to  press  per- 
sonally the  sale  of  small  household  devices  constantly,  without 
complicating  the  situation  by  trying  to  interest  your  customers 
with  the  larger  problems  until  from  experience  with  the  smaller 
they  have  become  prepared  for  further  ventures.  During  such  a 
period  you  should  gain  practical  experience  in  the  larger  prob- 
lems in  your  own  home,  and  you  will  find  customers  who  will 
insist  on  complete  equipments  at  such  rates  as  you  can  make, 
and  from  these  sources  you  can  gain  the  additional  knowledge  to 
govern  your  future  policy.  The  small  devices  will  earn  from 
$1.00  to  $2.00  per  month,  which  will  cover  present  transformer 
losses  and  leave  a  profit,  and  the  satisfaction  of  your  customers 
with  their  use,  coupled  with  the  advantages  gained  by  your  per- 
sonal interest  in  them  as  shown  by  such  efforts  to  extend  the 
service,  will  more  than  justify  all  your  eflforts. 

When  business  depression  comes,  one  may  cut  off  his  electric 
signs  but  not  likely  a  house  service,  which  provides  many  con- 
veniences besides  his  light.  Those  of  you  who  have  followed  the 
policy  outlined  can,  I  am  sure,  endorse  my  suggestions.  That 
there  is  a  large  army  of  managers  who  have  only  begun  to 
consider  this  subject  seriously  is  my  excuse  for  going  over  much 
the  same  ground  as  I  did  two  years  ago  in  a  paper  on  this  subject 
at  the  Boston  convention. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  the  development  of  electric 
heating  with  residence  customers,  not  with  the  thought  that  you 
should  neglect  the  fertile  field  among  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, but  to  impress  on  you  the  importance  of  the  small  con- 
sumer, believing  it  to  be  the  most  direct  way  of  creating  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  a  branch  of  electrical  development  which  has 
a  possible  application  with  practically  every  customer  on  your 
lines.  If  it  is  practical  in  his  home  it  will  suggest  its  use  in  his 
business,  and  his  demands  can  be  met. 


Mr.  Max  Loewentiial  (New  York  City):  It  is  very  kin( 
of  your  president  to  give  me  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  wonls 
on  electric  heating — that  is,  1  feel  that  he  is  kind  to  mc.  It  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  I  Ivive  been  engaged  in  e  lee  trie -Ii  eating 
work  for  a  large  number  of  years,  or  perhaps — and  more  likely 
— because  he  knows  that  any  one  eng;aged  in  electric-heating 
work  wants  to  get  rid  of  all  tlie  gas  that  is  in  him. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  association  on  having  presented 
to  it  this  splendid  pajwr  by  one  whom  I  consider  the  dean  of 
the  electric-heating  iiidustr;.  To  me  this  paper  of  Mr.  Aver's 
appeals  as  a  very  sane  argument  in  behalf  of  the  subject.  It  is 
not  merely  a  compilation  of  tables,  which  are  very  frequently 
based  on  lalmratory  experiments  and  are  not  always  applicable 
to  everyday  service  and  conditions,  for  there  are  few  men  who 
are  able  to  discriminate  between  data  based  on  theory  and  on 
fact,  on  account  of  lack  of  experience  along  these  lines. 

I  believe,  furthermore,  that  we  have  passed  what  njay  be 
called  the  "fad  and  fancy"  period  of  electric  heating.  We  have 
now  established  the  industry  on  sound  principles,  and  an  siitelli' 
gent  argument  of  this  kind  is  therefore  extremeU'  helpful. 
While  Mr.  Ayer,  perhaps  rightly,  states  that  very  little  new  can 
be  presented  along  the  lines  of  new  appliances  and  new  applica- 
tions, considerable  new  material  is  presented  among  the  adver- 
ttstng  exhibits  made  by  the  committee  on  progress,  and  this  tends 
to  prove  that  you  are  thinking  along  the  lines  pointed  out  by 
Mr  Martin  this  moniing^namely,  looking  out  for  tlie  outside 
interests  of  yunr  plant — that  is,  your  customers — and  not  con- 
cerning yoursL'lves  onl)'  witli  inside  affairs.  You  arc  taking  a 
greater  interest  in  the  evtdent  needs  and  wants  of  your  cu^ 
tomers,  and  that  is  bound  to  work  for  your  benefit. 

Regardless  of  ihis.  however,  tlie  development  and  applies^ 
tion  of  electric  heating  has  been  slow  and  is  still  very  limited. 
We  who  have  watched  its  growth  will  not  be  satisfied  until  we 
have  a  "wired  house"  instead  of  a  "piped  house."  When  you 
consider  that  only  44  per  cent  of  the  popnlation  of  5000  cities  in 
the  United  States  have  access  to  the  electric  current,  and  then 
think  for  a  moment  how  small  a  percentage  of  the  44  per  cent 
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actually  use  il,  you  will  probably  second  niy  statement  that  the 

use  of  current  may  be  said  to  be  extremely  limited.     There  are 

Iwo  reasons  for  this — one  is  that  the  public  is  not  educated  up  to 

the  uses  and  conveniences  of  electrical  appliances,  and  the  other 

iS  Uiat  it  is  prejudiced  against  all  tljin^s  electrical,     It  is  for  you 

'0  depolarize  tiie  mind  of  the  public  in  this  rof^rd.    You  are  to 

^Uirate  it  with  the  domestic  application  of  electricity.     This  is 

Jn  tlcctro-domestic  problem — if  that  word  may  now  be  coined. 

The  main  reason  for  this  limited  <levelopnicnt,  however,  is 

'Jie  shortsightedness  on  the  part  of  the  central-station  man.  Hav- 

"•g"  managed  elcctric-heatinp;  canipaig^ns  for  a  number  of  central 

stations,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  this  accusation.     He  frequently 

I^Ucves  that  his  work  is  well  and  completely  done  aficr  he  has 

g'^nerated  and  transniitied  his  current-     That  is  not  true.     He 

L        >tas  to.  whether  he  wants  to  or  not,  become  a  merchant,  and 

■       tfiough  he  may  scorn  and  be  unwilling  to  use  them,  he  must 

~       "iiploy  the  tools  of  a  salesman.     This  is  a  mercantile  proposi- 

'*Oti.  and  I  should  advise  every  one  of  you  to  install  a  mental 

^*"^nsfornier  which  will  transform  you  for  the  time  being  from 

*^0    eng^ineer  nr  old-time   central-station   manager  to  a   modern 

electric-current   merchant.     You   must   do   several   tilings — you 

"^Vist  see  that  the  people  are  made  acquainted  with  electric  lieat- 

'■"*^  and  other  electro -domestic  appliances.  Not  by  simply  showing- 

»'^«?m.  because  showing  or  talking  electric-heating  devices  never 
s^lls  them;  they  have  to  !^e  demonstrated,  for  people  want  to  see 
'*^tni  work.     Do  not  make  extravagant  statements.     They  have 
o^^n  niade  and  are  being  made,  but  people  do  not  want  them,  they 
f  '^''■^nl  actual  facts.    You  may  say  there  are  no  facts,    If  you  have 
^<::*t  ohtained  them  before  this  you  may  obtain  them  easily,  as  was 

-  st-^ted  in  the  paper,  by  installing;  in  your  own  home  or  in  the 
P   "i-^rfcine  uf  some  one  connected  with  your  company  some  of  the 

*-  1=»ptiances  or  an  entire  coiL>king  outfit.  First  of  all,  you  nmst  have 
*^-<:*>:nfidence,  absolute  confidence,  and  must  inspire  your  employees 
y^r  ith  the  same  confidence,  not  only  in  the  future  of  electric  heat- 
**^^S,  but  in  the  efliciency  and  utility  of  the  apparatus  and  the  fact 

-  tt-»at  the  people  actually  need  and  want  it.     Be  assured  that  it  is 
P     r*c5t  price  that  holds  the  indnstr}'  hack,  but  lack  of  enterprise;  it 

*s  not  solicitation  so  much  as  education  that  is  needed. 

We  have  seen  installed  during  the  last  year  a  number  of 
^^mplete  electric   kitchens,   or   kitchenettes,   as   they   have  been 
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called.  Every  one  of  these  has  been  satisfactory.  I  have  col- 
lected statistics  and  I  find  that  all  the  ironing  and  cooking  for  a 
family  of  three  or  four  persons  can  be  done  for  about  $6.00  or 
$7.00  per  month  at  a  five-cent  rate.  That  covers  in  one  case  a 
period  of  two  years,  and  I  have  here  a  photograph  of  24  bills, 
the  average  of  which  is  $6,6g  at  a  five-cent  rate. 

I  suggest,  furtheittiorc.  that  you  co-operate  with  builders 
and  architects,  for  several  examples  have  convinced  us  that  the 
houses  in  the  future  may  be  built  differently  from  the  houses  in 
the  past  by  not  excavating  the  entire  foundation,  but  only  that 
part  in  which  the  furnace  and  coal  to  operate  it  are  located. 
Thus,  by  excavating  only  a  part  of  the  cellar,  leaving  out  entirely 
the  coal  range  and  the  gas  stove,  putting  no  gas  pipes  in  tlie 
house  (and  you  would  not  need  any  chimney  for  the  coal 
range),  the  saving  effected  will  amply  pay  for  electric-heating 
circuits — and  no  njodern  house  should  be  without  electric-heating 
circuits  in  addition  to  electric-lighting  circuits  and  separate  there- 
from— and  will  also  pay  for  the  entire  electric  kitchen  equipment. 
This  is  a  fact,  and  we  have  further  data  on  the  subject,  whi 
will  soon  be  published. 

I  want  lo  point  out,  furthermore^  the  necessity  of  telling  your 
prospective  customers  for  heating  apparatus  that  they  must  not 
put  those  devices  that  take  more  than  two  or  three  amperes,  at 
no  volts,  on  lamp  sockets  with  keys,  because  they  are  almost 
certain  to  do  damage  lo  the  key  and  you  are  apt  to  make  a  di 
satisfied  customer 

On  account  of  the  length  of  time  I  have  spoken,  for  which 
I  ask  your  pardon^  I  will  not  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of 
tliis  paper,  for  ever>thing  expressed  therein  coincides  fully  with 
wliat  I  have  found  to  be  the  case.  There  is  one  thing  that  is 
not  mentioned  in  regard  to  proper  canvassing,  namely,  that  in 
addition  to  exhibitions  and  the  putting  out  of  irons  and  utensils 
on  trial  one  of  the  best  methods  has  been  the  giving  of  lectures 
on  the  subject.  There  are  several  persons,  mostly  women, 
trained  in  the  art  at  the  present  time,  and  they  are  making  a 
success  wherever  they  lecture  to  the  public,  making  them 
acquainted  with  the  devices.  Donot  ask  the  people  whether  they 
want  you  to  put  heating  apparatus  in  their  homes  or  not — put 
it  there.  Send  out  an  automobile,  operated  by  a  young  man, 
accompanied   by  a   woman  canvasser,  and   filled   with  ciirre 
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cojisuniing  devices.  Let  it  go  from  house  to  house,  if  neces- 
sary; let  the  woman  take  two  or  three  articles  into  the  house 
^'hh  her,  leave  one  or  more  in  the  house,  and  you  will  find  that 
perhaps  75  per  cent  of  these  cases  will  "stick." 

If  this  heating  proposition  appears  to  you  as  unworthy  of 

youT  efforts,  just  think  for  a  moment  that  it  is  very  much  like 

the   unruly  boy  on   whom   the  parents  did  not  want  to  spend 

money  because  he  was  not  worthy  of  it,  and  later  in  life  that 

very  bad  boy  turned  out  to  be  a  very  good  boy  and  added  materi- 

aUy  to  the  support  of  his  parents. 

The  President:  Is  Mr.  Hillman,  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  or  some  representative  of  the  heating  department, 
h^^re?  Tf  so.  we  sliall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him,  or  from  any  one 
else  who  wishes  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  E,  F.  McCabe  (Lewiston,  Pa.);  I  wish  to  take  some 
cscception  to  the  remark  of  the  last  speaker,  m  which  he  said 
that  the  shortsightedness  or  old-fogy:sni  of  the  central -Stat  ion 
nia^nager  kept  the  heating  apparatus  from  coming  forward.  I 
'•^"Ve  found,  in  talking  with  many,  that  the  trauhlc  has  been  with 
tHe  heating  apparatus  itself.  It  is  not  the  station  manager  that 
•s    slow,  but  the  apparatus  itself. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Wallau  (Cleveland,  Ohio)  :  There  is  one  thing 
iH.at  we  have  to  contend  with  in  Cleveland,  and  that  is  natural 
g^a^s  at  30  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  cost  of  getting  up 
•oeals  for  a  small  family  by  electricity  at  the  prices  here  given 
vv-crjuld  be  $4.50  per  month.  I  can  put  natural  gas  in  a  house, 
'^<:*ok  the  meals  and  heat  the  water  for  bathing,  washing  of 
cl<nthes,  and  so  forth,  for  90  cents  a  month  and  with  artificial 
*^  75  cents  per  looo  for  $2.50  per  month.  If  we  want  to  put 
C'l^tnc-heating  devices  in  the  houses  of  that  city,  which  for  the 
™^<3st  part  are  already  equipped  either  with  natural  or  artificial 
ST^s  stoves,  we  have  to  contend  witli  tlie  original  investment  that 
"^s  been  put  into  the  stoves,  and  it  makes  a  hard  proposition  in 
^^  case  of  the  average  family,  which  can  heat,  cook  and  wash 
*^*"  a  dollar  a  month,  to  ask  them  to  make  an  investment  in  an 
^'^^ric  equipment  and  then  say  that  it  costs  $6,00  or  $10  per 
^ojith  to  run  it-  The  domestic  field  in  such  a  case  is  limited  to 
^ttiergency  cooking  devices,  small  irons,  and  similar  apparatus- 
Mr.  Ayer:  I  want  to  say  just  a  word,  The  last  two  speak- 
^fs  emphasized  the  argument  I  tried  to  give  all  the  way  through. 
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Tbev  have  (old  tlicir  troubles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ClevelaiiJ 
is  a  very  Siati&factory  market,  and  ]  think  the  reprtjsentatives  of 
the  company  will  bear  me  out  that  they  are  meeting  with  con- 
siderable success  ill  placing  smalJ  articles.  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you  not  to  go  after  big  thitigs,  such  as  general  electrical 
cooking — to  sell  electric  ranges  against  gas  rangnes — ^tintil  j-ou 
know  all  about  it  yourself.  Tn  the  meantime,  sell  the  things  you 
can  sell,  wliich  will  put  you  next  to  your  customers.  Provide 
a  half-dozen  articles  of  use  and  comfort  about  the  houses  that 
are  supplied  to-day  only  with  service  for  lighting,  and  you  will 
have  your  customers  in  better  relation  with  }ou.  Give  than 
more  for  their  money  and  get  them  into  a  position  where  they 
will  have  a  better  ajopreciation  of  your  service.  It  is  well 
worth  all  l]je  money  you  can  spend  to  get  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness. Tn  the  meantime,  while  you  are  pushing  these  smaller 
things  you  can  gain  knowledge  of  what  the  cooking  process  is. 
W'c  know  it  is  a  good  thing,  but  wo  do  ]iot  believe  you  will  lij 
well  with  the  electric-cooking  proposition  until  you  know  more 
about  it.  Reading  is  simple,  but  until  people  have  been  tatig"!!* 
tlie  alphabet  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way  they  don't  make 
much  progress  in  reading. 

The  President:  The  next  paper  is  that  on  Line  Comlruc- 
Hon  for  Overhead  Light  ami  Poxuer  Scnnce,  by  Mr,  Pa^t' 
Spencer.  l"nfortuiialcly  for  us,  but  fortunately  fur  Mr.  Spencer, 
he  is  now  somewhere  between  here  and  Europe-  However,  Mt- 
W.  D.  Partridge,  who  assisted  Mr.  Spencer  in  the  preparation 
of  the  paper,  is  here,  and  I  will  ask  hitn  to  present  it. 
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tr.  Parlridge  presented  the  following  paper: 

JNE    CONSTRUCTION    FOR    OVERHEAD 
LIC^HT  AND  POWER  SERVICE 


An  electric  light  and  power  system  can  broadly  be  divided 
8HJ  three  parts:  the  generatlun,  the  distribution  and  the  utlHza- 
ion  of  the  current.  Thi:  progrtss  ma<ie  in  two  uf  these  liepart- 
Oents,  namely,  the  generating  and  the  utilization  of  the  current, 
tas  been  constant  and  rapid.  The  greatest  possible  care  and 
bought  have  been  given  to  designing  and  building  the  power 
kation  and  to  its  equipment  with  machinery  that  will  insure 
an  interrupted  service.  The  improvement  in  the  reliability  of  arc 
and  Incandescent  lampa^  of  motors,  and  of  all  other  appliances 
for  transforming  the  current  into  useful  work,  has  also  been  a 
matter  for  careful  engineering  study.  But  the  central  link  in  the 
chain,  the  distribution  of  the  current  from  the  power  station  to 
the  consumer,  has  received  much  iess  attention. 

Granted  conditions  where  underground  construction  is 
'Konomically  feasible,  the  distribution  problem  stands  a  chance 
pi  intelligent  consideration  and  of  being  satisfactorily  solved  along 
^gineering  lines,  with  proper  consideration  given  to  reliability 
fit  service,  freedom  from  accidents,  safety  to  the  ptiblic  and 
employees  and  the  future  growth  and  development  of  the  situa- 
tnn.  But  the  possibility  of  underground  distribution  is  limited 
|P*&ore  or  less  thickly  settled  territories.  Considering  electric 
"ghl  companies  as  a  whole,  the  largest  extent  of  the  territory 
Covered  must  be  rcachfd  by  overhead  lines.  And  when  It  comes 
to  overhead  distribution,  the  engineer  seems  to  have  thought  the 
ffiatier  too  trifling  for  his  efforts,  and  to  have  left  the  problem  to 
*o]vt  itself  or  to  be  worke<l  out  by  the  rule-of- thumb  methods  of 
^^  line  gang. 

The  result  is  shown  in  the  generally  poor  construction  of 
Vcrhead  lines  throughout  the  country  and  by  the  general  belief 
>at  overhead  service  is  much  inure  unreliable  than  undergrotmd 
■''^'icet  and  is  responsible  in  a  great  measure  for  the  agitation  in 
'I^Or  of  placing  wires  underground,  even  in  localities  where  the 
^*  of  the  necessary  underground  construction  is  out  of  all  pro- 
''ion  to  the  revenue  to  be  obtained  in  the  territorv,     I  do  not 
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believe  that  the  objections  to  overhead  lines  can  be  altogether 
eliminated.  A  pole  line  can  never  be  said  to  be,  in  itseU,  an 
artistic  creation,  a  thing  of  beauty  or  an  ornament  to  the  land- 
scape^  but  with  more  care  given  to  the  construction  such  lines 
can  be  made  safe  and  reliable  and  their  unsightliness  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  so  as  to  be  unobjectionable  as  compared  ^vith  the 
benefits  of  the  electric  service,  which  only  their  use  will  permit, 

The  problem  of  constructing  a  satisfactory  overhead  line  is 
not  an  easy  one.  There  are  many  conditions  that  are  not  alto- 
gether in  the  control  of  the  line  superintendent.  Suitable  |K>]e 
locations  are  frequently  difficult  to  obtain.  The  highway  along 
which  the  line  must  run  is  generally,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
obstructed  by  trees  which  can  only  be  trimmed  sparingly,  and  may 
also  be  occupied  by  the  lines  of  other  companies,  whose  construc- 
tion must  be  taken  into  consideration  to  avoid  an  unsightly  and 
dangerous  tangle  of  poles  and  wires.  The  back  alleys  of  some  of 
the  smaller  cities,  where  alley  construction  is  in  vogue,  illustrate 
the  hopeless  mess  which  results  when  two  or  more  electric  light 
and  telephone  companies  build  their  lines  without  rc'ference  to 
the  lines  of  the  other  fellow. 

To  avoid  such  conditions  and  to  construct  well-built  lines 
should  be  the  endeavor  of  every  electric  light  manager  whose 
service  in  whole  or  in  large  part  is  supplied  by  overhead  con- 
struction. 

The  points  to  be  considered  in  line  construction  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  are  the  following; 

First  and  foremost,  to  which  all  others  niusl  be  entirely 
secondary — the  safety  of  the  public  and  the  company's  employees. 

Second — The  reliability  of  the  company's  service. 

Third — Sightliness  of  the  construction. 

I  have  omitted  altogether  tlie  question  of  cost,  as  the  cost 
of  a  well-bujlt  line  over  that  of  a  poorly-built  line  should  be  of 
no  moment  as  compared  with  the  much  greater  safety  and  relia- 
bility of  the  former  construction. 

These  first  two  requirements,  safety  and  reliability,  can  be 
considered  together,  tlie  first  embracing  the  second,  for  safe  con- 
struction implies  reliability  of  service. 

To  meet  these  requirements  we  should  use,  first  of  all.  struc- 
turally sound  material,  of  ample  strength  to  withstand,  under  all 
conditions  of  service,  the  strains  to  which  t!ie  line  may  be  sub- 
iected. 
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The  poles  should  not  have  less  than  7-inch  tops,  should  be 
set  not  less  than  5  feet  in  the  ground  and  be  held  firmly,  by  sub- 
stantial guying-  against  side  or  end  pulls. 

The  cross-arms  should  be  of  sound,  honest  wood,  and  not 
the  sap-wood  variety,  which  are  covered  with  so-called  red  paint 
to  hide  their  defects,  and  which  are  made  up  of  the  leavings  of 
the  mills  after  the  good  wood  has  been  cut  into  building  timber 
and  flooring.  They  should  be  firmly  bolted  to  the  pole  and  should 
be  braced. 

The  line  wires  should  not  bt  less  than  No.  6  B.  &  S.  gauge 
in  size,  and  they  should  be  strung  with  ample  clearance  over 
highways  and  footways  and  should  be  inaccessible  to  the  general 
public  from  bridges  or  buildings. 

The  guy  wires  should  be  of  stranded  cable  and  not  solid  wire. 
They  should  be  insulated  and,  so  far  as  possible,  installed  so  they 
can  not  be  easily  reached  from  the  ground. 

Ground  wires  should  not  be  installed  unless  they  can  be  con- 
nected to  a  permanent  and  effectual  ground.  A  ground  wire 
connected  to  a  poor  ground  not  only  fails  when  it  becomes 
charged  to  give  the  protection  for  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
installed,  but  becomes  a  positive  source  of  danger  to  the  passer-by. 

For  the  safety  of  employees,  pole  wiring  should  be  carried 
out  in  a  systematic  manner,  so  as  to  leave  space  on  the  pole  for 
climbing  and  working  thereon. 

To  protect  the  trimmer,  series  arc  lamps  should  have  abso- 
lute cut-outs. 

Due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  wires  of  other 
companies  in  the  territory.  We  must  remember  that  the  tele- 
phone and  fire-alarm  wires  have  much  less  mechanical  strength 
than  the  line  wires  used  by  electric  light  companies,  and  that  in 
case  of  sleet-storms  they  are  the  ones  that  are  likely  to  break  and 
come  down,  making  possible  contact  with  the  electric  light  wires. 
Personally,  I  do  not  believe  in  installing  guard  wires  as  a  pro- 
tection against  such  possible  crosses  with  other  wires.  The  stable 
and  proper  installation  of  such  guard  wires  in  a  general  dis- 
tribution system  is  impracticable,  and  as  they  would  generally 
have  to  be  installed  they  would  increase  rather  than  lessen  the 
chances  of  trouble.  When  electric  light,  fire-alarm  and  tele- 
phone wires  must  be  run  in  proximity,  the  best  results  to  all  con- 
cerned and  to  the  public  will  be  obtained  by  having  the  electric 
14 
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light  wires  on  top  and  above  all  other  wires,  and  when  they  must 
be  run  on  the  same  side  of  a  hifi"hway,  joint  occupancy  of  a  single 
pole  tine  is  preferable  lo  separate  and  conflicting  pole  lines. 

Sig:ht]iness  of  construction  will  be  best  obtained  by  having 
the  work  done  in  a  systematic  manner  and  by  using  poles  of  a 
uniform  height  and  size,  set  and  maintained  perpendicularly. 

The  cross-arms  should  be  of  nnifonn  length. 

^Vires  should  l>e  pulled  up  with  similar  sag  and  should  not 
be  left  with  any  greater  amount  of  sag  than  Is  necessary  to 
relieve  the  strain  due  to  contraction  at  low  temperatures.  Sys- 
tematic po!e  wiring,  with  taps  for  transformer  connections  and 
for  branch  circuits  led  across  the  pole  horizontally  and  dropped 
perpendicular!)-,  will  do  a  great  deal  to  help  the  looks  of  things. 
Nothing  is  more  unsightly  than  a  pole  wfth  wires  crossing  it  and 
leaving  it  in  all  directions  and  at  all  angles, 

After  the  line  is  completed  there  remains  tlie  necessity  of 
constant  inspection  and  maintenance  in  order  to  keep  it  in  good 
condition. 

The  above  points  have  been  enumerated  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  some  of 'the  most  important  items  that  enter  into  the 
problem  of  line  construction.  The  subject  is  one  of  endless 
detail,  ajid  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  at  some  length  from  the 
line  specification  recently  prepared  for  the  electric  companies  of 
the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  and  of  the  Public  Scr\'ice 
Corporation  of  New  Jersey.  Omitting  many  paragraphs  which 
deal  with  minor  details,  the  principal  sections  are  as  follows: 


POLES 
Specification. — All  poles  used  must  be  purchased  under,  and 
conform  to  the  company's  standard  specification  therefor.  Round 
chestnut  poles  shall  be  used  where  possible,  but  wooden  piles 
Other  than  chestnut  may  be  used  tn  localities  where  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  chestnut  poles.  If  municipal  regulations  require  a  fin- 
ished pole,  yellow  pine  poles,  in  accordance  with  the  company's 
specification  therefor,  may  he  installed. 
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Chestnut  poles  shall  be  of  sound,  live,  straight  chestnut,  squared  at 
both  ends,  well  proportioned  from  butt  to  top,  peeled,  and  with  knou 
trimmed  close. 

The  poles  shall  be  of  the  following  dimensions  : 


Circumference  6  Feet 

Circumference 

Lenph  of  Pole 

from  Butt 

at  Top 
Not  Less  Than 

Not  Le«B  Than 

30  feet 

37 

inches 

22  inches 

35    " 

4» 

22         " 

40.  " 

44 

22        " 

45    " 

47 

22        " 

50  " 

50 

22         " 

55    " 

53 

22         " 

60    " 

57 

22        " 

65    " 

60 

22          " 

70    " 

63 

22          " 

75    " 

66 

22         " 

80    " 

70 

22 

Sawed  octagonal  poles  shall  be  made  of  long-leaf  yellow  pine,  sound, 
"'"^  ight  grain  and  free  from  sapwood  and  unsound  or  large  knots. 
The  dimensions  shall  be  as  follows  : 

Lensth  Diameter  at  Top  Diainctcr  at  Bult 

25  feet  7  inches  10  inches 

30    "  7      "  io>i  " 

35    ■'  7      "  '  II       " 

40    "  7      "  12       " 

45    "  7      "  14       " 

Note. — Diameters  given  are  the  diameters  of  the  inscribed  circle, 

Poles  shall  be  finished  smooth.  Butts  shall  be  sawed  square  and  the 
^^*^  pointed  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees.  The  cross-section  of  the  finished 
P^-'-^as,  at  any  point,  shall  be  a  true  octagon. 

,.  Poles  shall  be  shipped  unpainted  but  shall  be  given  one  coat  of  boiled 

'^  ^  «ced  oil  before  shipment. 

Poles  will  be  inspected  at  point  of  delivery,  and  all  poles  not  In  accord- 
"*  ^^  «  with  these  specifications  will  be  rejected. 

Height. — ^Unless  taller  poles  are  required  by  municipal  or- 

''^^^ance,  or  by  exceptional  conditions,  the  standard   height  in 

""^ies  or  thickly  settled  localities  shall  be  35   feet  for  poles  to 

'^^^^ry  either  one  or  two  cross-arms;  40  feet  for  poles  to  carry 

"*■  »~<e  or  four  cross-arms,  and  45  feet  for  poles  to  carry  over  four 

'^^<::>ss-arms.     For  lines  in  suburban  districts  30-foot  poles  may 

^"*^    tised  to  advantage,  and  their  use  is  recommended.    In  general, 

sta.liiity  of  construction  is  sacrificed  by  using  poles  higher  than 

^^cessary.    The  height  of  a  pole  is  always  considered  as  the  total 

length  over  all. 

Trimmiiig. — Before  being  set,  poles  shall  be  well  trimmed 
and  shaved,  every  effort  being  made  to  have  their  appearance 
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when  set  as  unobjectionable  as  possible.     The  top  of  each 
shall  be  roofed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  as  shown  in  plate  No, 


SrANOARO  LINE  CQNSTRUCTlOM 
. f»OL£      rflAMINa- 


:4aa- 


Pl.ATK    No.    I 


Cross-Ami  Gains. — Gains  for  the  cross-arms  up  to  th. 
expected  carrying  capacity  of  t!ic  line  shall  be  cut  in  a  pole  befor 
the  same  is  set.    Gains  shall  be  cut  square  with  axis  of  pole,  an* 
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with  ail  other  gains:  liicy  bhall  be  four  and  one-half  inches  wide 
*0    securely  fit  the  cross-amis,  and  shall  be  one-half  inch  deep 
and  spaced  24  inches  apart  on  centres,  as  shown  In  plate  No.  i. 
The  gains  for  ten  pin  cross-amis  are  5  inches  wide.     The  dis- 
tance from  the  peak  of  the  pole  to  the  top  of  the  upper  gain  shall 
l>e   g  inches. 

Painting. — Poles  that  are  to  be  painted  shall  be  given  a 
priTning  coat  of  standard  green  po3e  paint  l>efore  being  taken 
from  the  yard,  special  attention  being  taken  to  paint  thoroughly 
tHe  roof,  gains  and  parts  of  the  pole  to  be  set  in  the  ground. 
After  the  pole  is  set,  and  construction  line  work  thereon  has 
t>ee:n  completed,  the  pole  shall  be  given  a  second  or  finishing  coat 
of  standard  green  pole  paint.  Cross-arm  braces,  pins,  switch- 
l>oxes,  wooden  pole  steps  and  other  pole  fixtures,  shall  be  painted 
■a.t  the  same  time. 

Pole  Nnmbering. — In  order  that  complete  records  of  the  loca- 
t-ions  and  ninnber  of  poles  in  use  may  be  kept,  it  is  necessary  that 
^ver>-  pole  belonging  to  the  company,  and  every  pole  that  is  the 
joint  property'  of  the  company  and  of  some  foreign  company, 
sHail  be  numbered  and  the  initial  letters  of  the  company  marked 
ttiereon. 

Spacing. — For  heavy  trunk  lines  to  carry   three  or  more 

crross-arms,  the  spans  shall  not  exceed  1 10  feet.     For  main  lines 

to   carry  two  cross-arms,  the  spans  shall  not  exceed   125  feet. 

_    Por  branch  lines  that  will  never  carry  more  tlian  one  cross-arm, 

B   the  spans  shall  not  exceed  140  feet. 

I  Street  Bights  of  Way. — Pole  lines  on  streets  are  preferable 

'    fo  those  over  private  property.    Where  possible,  poles  shall  be 

'ocated  at  the  corners  of  intersecting  streets.     Lines  should  be 

'^i<i  out  to  follow  one  side  of  the  street,  so  that  the  number  of 

»  street  crossings  shall  be  a  minimum.  In  laying  out  a  new  line, 
^^^re  should  be  taken  to  obtain  an  unobstructed  right  of  way. 
^fect  the  &ide  of  the  street  most  free  from  trees  and  avoid 
^'"^ting  pole  lines  that  will  conflict  with  existing  pole  lines  of 
_*h€r  companies.  Objection  should  always  be  made  to  the  ercc- 
*Ors  by  other  companies  of  pole  lines  paralleling  and  on  the  same 

t*^e  of  the  street  as  existing  pole  lines  of  this  company. 
Line  Level. — The  lengths  of  poles  shall  be  so  proportioned 
J^  the  contour  of  the  country,  or  to  adjacent  pole3  of  exceptional 
^^Rht  set  to  clear  obstacles,  that  abrupt  changes  In  the  level  of 
'"**  wires  will  not  occur 
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Pole  Setting. — Poles  shall  be  set  in  the  ground  to  d< 
specified  in  the  table  on  plate  No.  2.  At  line  terminals,  coi 
curves  and  other  points  of  excessive  strain,  poles  shall  be  set  i 
ground  an  additional  6  inches.  They  shall  be  set  to  stand 
pendicularly  when  the  line  is  completed.  Exception  can  be  1 
to  this  rule  in  that  a  very  slight  lean  against  the  strain  ca 
given  to  poles  at  line  terminals,  corners,  curves  and  other  p 
of  excessive  strain. 

POLE  DIMENSIONS  AND  SETTINGS 


Length 
Over  All 
in  Feet 

Minimum  Cir. 

Depth  in  Gxoukd 

6  Ft,  from 
Butt 

Top 

StraiRbt 
Lines 

Currea, 

Comerv 

Mid  Points 

of  Extra 

Strain 

30 

37' 

22' 

S-' 

6.' 

35 

41' 

22' 

5-5' 

6.' 

1 
40                    44 

22' 

6.' 

6.5' 

45 

47' 

22" 

6.5' 

7-' 

SO 

50' 

22' 
23" 

6-5' 

7.' 

55 

53' 

7-' 

7.5' 

60 

57' 
60' 

23' 

7.' 

7-5' 

65 

22'          1          7.5' 

8.' 

70 

63' 

22'          1         7-5' 

8.' 

75                  66' 

22' 
22" 

8.' 

8.5' 

80                  70' 

8.' 

6-5' 

standard  line   construction 
Platr  No.  2 


Crib-Braoing. — Poles  which  can  not  be  strongly  guyed 
which  must  be  set  in  soft  ground,  may  be  given  addit 
stability  by  crib-bracing,  as  shown  in  plate  No.  3.  This  coi 
in  placing  at  the  points  of  maximum  strain,  two  logs,  abc 
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feet  long  and  not  less  than  8  inches  in  diameter.    These  furnish 
considerable  extra  bearing  surface  tending  to  hold  the  pole  in 


STANDARD   LINE  CONSTRUCTION 
I       Cnie      BAAC-JMO 


Plate  No.  3 

^^tion.    The  top  brace  alone,  or  both  braces,  can  be  used  accord- 
^  to  the  amount  of  additional  stability  required. 

Poles  to  Be  Stepped. — All  poles  carrying  branch  cut-outs, 
^ndescent  lamps  or  other  attachments  that  may  require  fre- 
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quent  attention,  as  also  all  testing  poles,  shall  be  stepp- 
facilitate  climbing  the  same.  For  the  same  reason,  it  w 
found  convenient  to  step  poles  carrying  transformers.    The 
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STANDARD   LINE   CONSTRUCTION 

L  OCanON  OF  ^0L£  STSf'S 

Date  May  1st  1804. 


Plate  No.  4 

tion  of  steps  on  a  pole  is  shown  in  plate  No.  4.  They  s 
always  be  placed  on  a  line  with  the  street  on  which  the  p 
located. 
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POLE  GUYING 

When  to  Vwe  Ouyi. — Guys  should  be  used  whenever  th^ 
can  be  located  so  as  to  counteract  the  strain  of  the  wires  attached 
to  a  pole,  and  so  prevent  the  same  from  being  pulled  from  its 
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***'^^r  position  in  a  line.    The  following  general  instructions  cover 
^^tne  of  the  special  cases  where  guying  may  be  required.     On 


in  the  line  on  either  side,  and  if  possible  this  same  pole  should 
be  side-^yedf  ;'.  e.,  guys  should  extend  from  the  top  of  the  pole 
on  either  side  at  rig^ht  angles  to  the  Hne  to  guy  stubs  or  other 
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supports.  On  street  lines,  side-guying  can  be  employed  only  in 
C(»nparatively  few  instances.  Straight  line  guying  is  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  additional  stability  to  a  line  in  case  of  severe 
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Plate  No.  7 


storms,  and  is  illustrated  in  plate  No.  5,  figure  No.  i.  Line  terminal 
poles  shall  be  head-guyed,  and  on  heavy  lines  the  two  poles  next  to 


pole  due  to  the  long  span,  35  shown  hi  plate  No,  5,  figure  No.  i 
In  turning  a  comer  with  one  pole,  guys  shall  preferably  ] 
placed  as  shown  in  pkle  No.  7.  In  turning  a  corner  with 
poles,  giiys  shall  preferably  he  located  as  shown  in  ptate  N( 
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On  curved  lines  carrying  not  more  than  one  cross-arm,  locate 
guys  in  a  line  with  the  radius  of  the  curve  on  every  pole  with 
an  offset  of  more  than  lo  feet.  On  lines  carrying  more  than  one 
cross-arm,  locate  a  guy  on  every  pole  having  an  offset  of  more 
than  5  feet.    Poles  on  steep  hills  should  be  head-guyed. 

Guy  Wire. — The  material  used  for  guying  shall -be  stranded 

cable  composed  of  galvanized  iron  or  steel  wire.     The  standard 

g^y  cable  consists  of  seven  strands  of  No.  12  B.  W.  G.  galvanized 

iron  wire.    A  smaller  cable  may  be  used  for  guying  cross-arms 

and  light  poles,  but  no  cable  of  less  diameter  than  one-quarter 

inch  shall  be  used,  nor  shall  solid  iron  wire  be  used  for  guying 

f>oles  or  cross-arms.      In  connection   with   the  stranded   cable, 

g'a.l-vanized  iron  guy  clamps  and  thimbles  shall  be  used.    Wrapped 

J<^irits  should  not  be  made  in   guy  wire  when  clamps  can  be 

^rTT.  ployed. 

Guy  Attachment. — All  guy  wires  shall  preferably  be  attached 

^*^    p>oles,  guy  stubs,  trees  or  other  ungrounded  supports,  and  when 

^•^     attached  shall  not  reach  within  8  feet  of  the  ground.    Unless 

^'-ici^li  attachment  be  absolutely  unavoidable,  guy  wires  shall  not 

■^^     attached  to  rocks,  stone  foundations,  iron  structures  or  other 

*^^*~<^unded  supports,  and  such  attachments  to  structures  shall  be 

'~*'*3.<ie  only  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  same,  and  in 

^^-><:=h  a  manner  that  there  shall  be  no  danger  of  any  damage  to, 

*^*~      interference  with  the  free  use  of  the  structure.     On  poles 

^^^'"rying  extra  high  potential  wires,  guys  shall  not  be  attached  to 

*~*  ^i  cross-arms  carrying  these  wires,  nor  to  the  pole  at  or  above 

*~*<^se  cross-arms.     When  two  or  more  guy  wires  run  to  a  pole, 

^^i-^a  y  stub  or  other  support  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  the 

*^tachment  of  one  guy  shall  never  overlap  that  of  another,  but 

■^  eill  be  entirely  independent  thereof.    In  new  construction  work, 


^  in  rebuilding  old  lines,  guy  wires  shall  be  placed  and  pulled 
'-^    the  required  tension  before  the  lines  are  strung. 

Stub-Guyiag. — When  a  line  can   not  be  properly  guyed  by 

'^^c^ans  of  other  poles  in  the  vicinity,  guy  stubs  shall  be  set,  as 

^«\own  in  plate  No.  3.    Guy  stubs  shall  be  of  sound  chestnut,  at 

^ast  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  raise  the 

^titached  guys  to  the  proper  height  from  the  ground  or  from 

'Obstacles  as  herein  specified :  they  shall  be  set  in  the  ground  to 

^  depth  of  at  least  6  feet;  shall  lean  away  from  the  pole  to  be 

^yed,  and  shall  be  set  in  the  ground  according  to  specifications 


Anchor  Gnys. — An  anchor  guy  may  be  employed  to  guy  pai 
but  must  not  be  installed  when  the  same  might  interfere  ^ 
surface  traffic.  It  shall  be  constructed  as  shown  in  plate  No, 
A  Oiree-quarter  inch  iron  cye*bolt  about  7   feet  long  shall  ^ 
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attached  at  the  centre  of,  and  at  right  angles  to,  a  wooden 
anchor  consisting  of  a  cross-log  of  sound  chestnut,  not  less  than 
8  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  5  feet  long.  This  anchor  shall 
be  set  in  the  ground  so  that  the  eye  of  the  guy  rod  will  stand 
about  I  foot  above  the  ground,  the  guy  rod  being  in  a  line  with 
the  guy  wire  attached  thereto.  The  guy  rod  shall  be  attached  to 
the  anchor  by  means  of  a  washer  and  nut. 

Tree-Oaylng. — When  neither  poles  nor  guy  stubs  can  be 
obtained  to  which  to  fasten  guy  wires,  conveniently  located  trees 
may  sometimes  be  used.  Guy  wires  should  not  be  attached  to 
trees  without  permission  of  the  owner  or  other  proper  authori- 
ties. Tree  guys  shall  preferably  be  attached  to  tree  trunks.  When 
this  is  impossible,  attachment  may  be  made  to  a  live  sound  limb, 
close  to  the  tree  trunk,  provided  the  limb  is  not  less  than  8  inches 
in  diameter.  Tree  trunks  and  limbs  shall  always  be  protected 
from  injury  by  the  use  of  tree-blocks  between  the  tree  and  the 
wire  attached  thereto.  Tree-blocks  should  be  of  chestnut,  and 
shall  be  placed  around  a  tree  trunk  or  limb  sufficiently  close 
together  to  prevent  the  wire  from  touching  the  same.  To  avoid 
injury  to  the  tree,  guy  wires  shall  not  be  wrapped  continuously 
around  the  same,  but  shall  simply  pass  around  the  tree,  supported 
on  blocks,  as  shown  in  plate  No.  10. 

Clearance. — Guys  shall  be  attached  to  poles  so  as  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  workmen  climbing  or  working  thereon. 
Every  guy  which  passes  either  over  or  under  any  electric  wires 
other  than  those  attached  to  the  guyed  pole  shall  be  so  placed 
and  maintained  as  to  provide  a  clearance  of  not  less  than  24 
inches  between  the  guy  and  such  electric  wires  under  all  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  sag.  As  changes  in  temperature  will 
affect  the  sag  of  the  wires  more  than  that  of  the  guy,  the  latter 
being  under  strain,  allowance  must  be  made  therefor  at  the 
time  the  guy  is  installed. 

Gny  Insniation. — All  guy  wires  attached  to  poles  carrying 
electric  light  or  power  wires  shall  be  insulated  by  the  insertion 
of  at  least  one  strain  insulator.  In  the  case  of  head  guys  and  side 
guys,  the  insulator  shall  be  located  at  the  upper  end  of  the  guy, 
and  at  least  6  feet  from  the  pole,  measured  horizontally.  Where 
any  portion  of  the  guy  passes  under  electric  light  or  power 
wires,  other  than  those  attached  to  the  guyed  pole,  a  second 
strain  insulator  shall  be  used,  placed  6  feet  from  the  lower  end  of 


pole  from  comin^e;  in  contact  with  that  portion  of  the  guy  heyoi 
the  insulator,  and  the  other  plactd  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  tj, 
the  ground  or  structure. 
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CROSS-ARMS 

Specification.— All  cross-arms  used  must  be  purchased  under 
id  conform  to  the  company's  standard  specifications  therefor. 


tie  dimensions  adopted  by  any  company  will  depend  somewhat 
I  the  character  of  the  service  and  the  surrounding  conditions. 


15 


Cross-arms  shall  he  made  from,  sound,  straighc  grain,  long  leaf  y*Uoi 
pine,  free  from  ^ap  wood,  shakes  atnl  unsouTid  knots. 

The  dimensions  shall  be  as  ^hown  on  Lhc  attached  princ,  which  ■ 
included  in  and  forms  pari  of  this  specification.  All  cross^mis  shall  t 
aaived  true  and  square  and  ttie  c^ncrci  of  holes  shall  be  on  the  centre  line 
of  ihe  arm. 
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Cross-arms  shall  not  be  painted,  but  as  soon  as  cut  and  finished  shall 
be  stored  so  as  to  be  protected  from  the  weather  until  shipped.  No  kiln 
drying  or  other  artificial  methods  of  seasoning  shall  be  used. 

Cross-arms  tball  be  subject  to  inspection  at  point  of  delivery  and  all 
arms  not  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this  specification  shall  be 
rejected. 

Fainting. — Cross-arms  shall  be  kq)t  under  cover  until  sea- 
soned, and  shall  then  be  painted  with  two  coats  of  standard 
gTeen  white-lead  paint  before  being  placed  on  poles. 

Pitting^  Cross-Aim  to  Pole. — When  possible,  cross-arms  shall 

be  fastened  to  a  pole  before  the  latter  is  set.    Before  being  placed 

on   a  pole,  each  cross-arm  shall  be  fitted  with  two  braces.     The 

l>ra,ces  shall  be  attached  to  the  cross-arm  by  carriage  bolts.    When 

the  cross-arm  is  placed  in  position,  with  braces  facing  away  from 

the    pole,  an  eleven-sixteenths-inch  hole  shall  be  bored  through 

the    centre  of  the  gain,  and  a  five-eighths-inch  cross-arm  bolt 

^Iriv-n  through  the  cross-arm  and  pole.     This  cross-arm  bolt 

shall  be  of  just  sufficient  length  to  pass  completely  through  the 

pole  and  cross-arm  and  receive  its  complement  of  washers  and 

'^^ts.     One  square  washer  shall  be  placed  under  the  head  and 

•^rie  under  the  nut  at  the  end  of  the  bolt.    Cross-arm  bolts  of  a 

proper  length  for  the  thickness  of  the  pole  shall  be  used.     The 

^^^ck  of  the  pole  shall  never  be  cut  out  to  allow  the  use  of  a 

sHorter  bolt,  and   projecting  bolt  ends  are  not  to  be  left  on. 

^*"oss-arms  shall  invariably  be  placed  either  at  right  angles  or 

f^^rallel  to  the  line  of  the  street  on  which  pole  is  set.    And  they 

^'^a.ll  always  be  faced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pole  from  that 

'  "^     which  the  maximum  strain  comes.     On  straight  lines  where 

^  ^    spans  between  poles  are  equal,  the  cross-arms  shall  be  faced 

■^-' temately  on  succeeding  poles,  in  first  one  direction  and  then 

*^^    other,  as  shown  in  plate  No.  5,  figure  No.  i. 

Double  Arms. — At  line  terminals,  corners,  curves  and  other 
_       ^-c^es  where  there  is  excessive  strain  on  the  cross-arms,  pins 
^]**i  insulators,  the  pole  shall  be  double-armed  as  shown  in  plates 
•^s.  6  or  13.     Where  wires  cross  from  one  side  of  the  street 
the  other,  the  two  crossing  poles  shall  be  double-armed,  the 
'*'~'">ns  being  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  street.    The  cross- 
'"^^s  on  poles  adjacent  to  crossing  poles  shall  face  toward  the 
^•^ssing.     At  line  terminals  the  last  pole  shall  be  double-armed 
'^^  the  cross-arms  of  the  last  two  poles  before  the  terminal  pole 
*^C:cd  toward  the  latter.     In  turning  corners  with  two  poles  the 
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comer  pole  shall  be  double-armed,  as  shown  in  plate  No.  8.  Ii 
turning  comers  on  one  pole  double-amiing  may  be  used  as  showi 
in  plate  No.  7,  if  the  reverse  arms  do  not  cut  down  the  spac 


i 
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Plate  Nn.  13 


between  the  nearest  wires  and  the  cross-arms  so  as  to  make 
difficult  for  the  men  to  climb  through.     Where  on  comer  poh 
the  use  of  double  arms  would  reduce  the  clear  space  to  less  tha 
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twenty  inches,  the  double-arming  should  be  omitted  and  the  line 
held  by  double-arming  on  the  adjacent  poles  to  the  corner  pole 
as  in  plate  No.  14.     If  the  comer  can  not  be  securely  turned 
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Platk  No.  14 

without  the  use  of  double  arms  on  the  corner  pole,  longer  cross- 
arms  should  be  used  and  the  wires  shifted  to  provide  a  clear 
space  of  24  inches  between  the  inside  line  wires  and  the  nearest 
face  of  the  pole. 
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Fini. — Before  being  taken   from  the  yard,  each  crosi 
shall  be  fitted  complete  with  one  and  one-half-inch  stai 
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Pla'ie  No.  15 


pins.  A  detail  drawing  of  a  standard  locust  pin,  giving  d: 
sions,  is  shown  in  plate  No.  15.  Pins  shall  fit  tightly  int 
holes  in  a  cross-arm,  shall  stand  perpendicularly  to  cros; 
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■  when  fitted,  and  shall  be  nailed  thereto  with  one  six-penny  nail 

■  t/riven  straight  from  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  cross-arm. 

H  IiLsalators. — The  standard  form  of  insulator  for  direct-cur- 

I       rent  circitits  of  all  voltages  and  for  allernating'-current  circuits  up 
B      to  3500  volts  shall  be  the  deep-groove  double-petticoat  fJint-glass 
~      insulator.     For  aUernating-current  circuits  exceeding  3500  volts 
anci   not  exceeding  5000  volts  the  tripEe-petticoat  glass  insulator 
sha.ll  be  the  standard.    Triple- petticoat  glass  insulators  may  also 
l>e   used  for  alternating-current  circuits  under  3500  volts,  to  reduce 
noise  on  telephone  wires  due  to  leakage  from  electric  wires  on 
F>oles  jointly  used  by  electric  light  and  telephone  wires.    For  con- 
stant  potential    lines    having   a   voltage   exceeding    5000,    special 
insiilators  of  approved  pattern  shall  be  used.     Insulators  should 
tfc^     placed  upon  the  cross-arm  pins  only  when  the  wire  is  to  be 
in-fmediately  attached  thereto,  and  should  be  screwed  up  tightly 
_     **^    every  case.    If  a  wire  be  permanently  removed  from  an  insu- 
I     l^tor,  and  no  other  is  to  take  its  place,  the  insulator  should  also 
l>^    removed. 

P  WIRE  AND  WIRE  STRINGING 

Wire  Specification. — Up  to  and   including  No.   o  B.   &   S- 
^ra.i4ge,  solid  wire  shall  he  used  for  lines.     Stranded  cable  shall 
used  for  all  wire  larger  that  No.  o  B.  &  S.  gauge.     No  wire 
f     smaller  size  than  No,  6  B.  &  S.  gauge  shall  be  used  for  line 
'*«"e.     For  service  connections,  not  more  than  seventy-five  feet 
*■>     length,  and  not  crossing  a  street.  No.  8  twin  or  single  con- 
*^*^<tor  may  be  used.     The  standard   insulation   for  line   wires 
^'"'•sll  be  an  approved  triple-braided  weatherproof  covering. 

Wires  Attached  to  Structwes. — High  tension  lines  shall  not 

supported  upon  trees,  nor  should  they  be  attached  to  build- 

fs.    When  they  must  be  attached  to  bridges  every  effort  must 

made  to  so  place  the  wires  that  they  will  be  entirely  inac- 

"Ssible  to  the  general  public.     When  a  high-potential  series  cir- 

it  must  be  attached  to  a  building  in  order  to  supply  commercial 

Tics  arc  lighting  therein,  the  wires  must  be  installed  in  such  a 

ay  as   to  be  beyond   the  possibility  of  accidental  contact  by 

^^^ople  in  or  about  the  place,  and  also  so  as  to  avoid  possibility 

^■^f  contact  with  awnings,  shutters,  signs  and  similar  fixtitres  on 

**le  building.    Line  wires  shall  not  be  attached  to  wooden  bracket- 

V>ins. 


A 
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Clearance. — The  clear  space  between  the  crown  of  the  road 

and  wires  crossing  the  same  shall  always  conform  to  municipal 
ordinances  or  rules,  bvit  in  no  case  shali  such  clear  space  be  tess 
than  21  feet.  Similarly,  the  clear  space  between  sidewalks 
and  wires  crossing  them  shall  never  be  less  than 
Hi^h-tension  wires  shaU  clear  all  roofs  in  aych  a  manner  that 
they  can  not  be  reached  from  the  same.  They  shall  clear  other 
wires,  or  guy  wires  above  or  below,  by  not  less  than  24  inches 
excepting  where  attached  rigidly  at  poles.  They  shall  be  run 
so  that  they  can  not  be  readily  reached  from  any  building  or 
structure. 

Tree  Trimming, — It  is  essential  for  the  safe  and  uninter- 
rupted operation  of  high-tension  tines  that  they  be  free  from 
possibility  of  grounding-  on  trees.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
tree  branches  interfering  or  likely  to  interfere  with  Uie  lines 
should  he  cut  away.  Such  trimming  must  be  done  with  care  ant^^ 
judgment  and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  superis^B 
tendent,  line  foreman  or  other  responsible  person.  Before  any 
trimming  is  done^  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  trees  should 
be  obtained.  Opposition  to  tree  trimming  may  sometimes  be 
overcome  by  offering  to  employ  a  professional  gardener  for  this 
purpose.  If  consent  to  trim  trees  can  not  be  obtained,  tree  wire 
shall  be  used.  Trees  can  generally  be  best  trimmed  in  the  fall 
and  winter  months,  when  the  leaves  are  off,  and  the  result  of 
the  work  wrll  be  less  noticeable.  When  branches  have  been  cut 
off  tliey  should  not  be  left  to  litter  the  streets,  nor  thrown  into  the 
nearest  vacant  lot,  but  should  be  removed  in  the  company's 
wagons.  The  stubs  of  branches  should  always  be  painted  ft 
their  protection  and  to  make  them  less  noticeable. 

Ennning    Tbrong-h    Trees,^When    lines    must    be    carried' 
through  trees  that  can  not  be  cleared  or  trimmed  so  as  to  give  a 
clear  passage   for  the  wires,  tree  wire  of  approved  insulation 
<;hal!  be  used.    This  insulation  consists  of  a  three-thirty-second- 
inch  rubber  cover,  taped  and  with  two  braids  over  all. 

Al)raBion  Mottlding;. — Where  tree  wife  is  used,  if  there  is 
danger  of  Hmbs  nr  large  branches  chafing  the  insulation,  it  shall 
be  protected  by  means  of  wooden  abrasion  moulding.  A  satis- 
factory form  of  wood  moulding  is  shown  in  detail  on  plate  No.  16. 

line  Sa|f. — By  means  of  jack-strap,  blocks  and  tackle,  or 
other  device,  wires  shall  be  pulled  up  until  the  sag  or  dip  in  tl 
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"He  between  supports  shall  be  as  specified  in  the  table,  plate  No. 
/7-  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  dip  below  horizontal 
**  the  same  for  all  sizes  of  line  wire,  but  varies  with  the  length 
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ot  the  span  and  with  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  the 
work  is  done.  Therefore,  wires  stretched  between  two  poles 
should  all  hang  parallel  to  each  other. 
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DIP  IN  ANNEALED  COPPER  LINE  WIRE. 

DEFLECTION   IN   INCHES. 


Temperature  Id  Degree!  Fabrenbelt. 
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Soft-drawn  copper  wire,  ultimate  tensile  strength  34,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Triple  braided  weather-proof  insulation. 
Factor  of  safety  4.     Minimum  temperature — 20'  F. 

standakd  li.vk  ci  ).n  strict  ion 

Plate  No.  17 


Splicing  Wires. — Every  joint  and  tap  shall  be  carefu 
soldered  and  taped. 

Branch  Lines. — When  only  one  or  two  wires  branch  froir 
pole,  the  tap  should  be  made  by  the  use  of  spreader  bracke 
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as  shoivn  in  plate  No.  i8.  If  the  branch  line  carries  more  than 
two  wires,  a  reverse-arm  should  be  used.  All  bends  in  wires 
should,  if  possible,  be  at  right  angles.    When  strung  in  position, 


STANDARD   LINE  CONSTRUCTION 
enANCH    </A/£    TAPS 


Zf^^^il 


Plate  No.  t8 


^  wires  should  be  entirely  free  from  crooks  and  kinks,  and 
snould  not  hang  loosely  between  supports.  Loosely  hung  or 
Wnlced  wires  are  not  only  unsightly,  but  are  indicative  of  poor 
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LOCATION  OF  WIRES 

Series  Circuits. — Series  circuits  shall  start  trom  station,  sub- 
station or  other  point  of  distribution  on  a  given  pjn  and  cross- 
arm,  and  shall  follow  this  same  relative  pin  and  croaa-ami 
throughout  its  course.  Circuits  sbal]  not  jump  from  one  location 
on  a  cross-arm  to  another  location  on  the  same  cross-ami,  or  to 
a  different  cross-arm,  but  shall  always  be  placed  on  their  proper 
pin.  Such  a  system  of  confining  each  circuit  to  a  given  pin 
throughout  its  course  makes  trouble-hunting  and  repair  work 
much  simpler  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  and  is  the  only 
possible  way  in  which  circuits  can  be  constructed,  maintained, 
operated  and  extended  in  a  satisfactorily  systematic  manner.  As 
series  arc  and  scries  incandescent  circuits  are  cut  dead  during 
the  daytime,  and  will  not  therefore  hamper  linemen  working  on 
a  pole,  these  circuits  can  often  be  run  to  advantage  on  the  pole 
pins  of  a  cross-arm.  Such  an  arrangement  is  also  convenient  for 
making  lamp  loop  connections. 

Uultiple  Circuits. — The  wires  of  commercial  circuits  shall 
retain  the  same  relative  positions  on  pins  and  cross-arms  through- 
cut  their  course,  and  shall  not  jump  from  one  set  of  pins  to 
another  set  on  the  same  cross-arm,  or  from  one  cross-arm  to 
another  cross-arm.  To  minimize  the  induction  on  alternating- 
current  lines,  the  two  wires  of  each  circuit  must  positively  be 
run  on  adjacent  pins  of  a  crnss-arm.  As  these  circuits  are 
operated  continuously  day  and  night,  2200-voIt  circuits  shall  pref- 
erably be  located  on  the  adjacent  pins  at  the  ends  of  a  cross- 
arm.  To  keep  line  work  as  straij^htforward  as  possible,  and  to 
simplify  street  lamp,  transformer  and  service  connections,  all 
through  feeders  shall  be  placed  on  the  upper  cross-arms  of  a 
trunk  line,  as  far  as  possible,  and  all  circuits  feeding  the  territory 
through  which  ihc  Hne  passes  shall  be  located  on  the  lower  cross- 
anns.  Five-hundred-volt  wires  can  often  be  advantageously 
located  on  the  pole  pins  at  the  centre  of  a  cross-arm. 

Secondary  Circuits. — Secondary  mains  shall  be  run  on  the 
lowest  or  lower  cross-arms,  and  should  preferably  be  run  on  the 
end  pins  of  the  arm  nearest  the  side  of  the  street  on  which  the 
consumers  are  situated.  If,  however,  secondary  mains  supply 
both  sides  of  a  street  about  equally,  they  should  be  located  near 
the  centre  of  the  cross-arm.    Secondary  mains  shall  positively  be 
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located  on  adjacent  pins  of  a  cross-arm,  and  three-wire  mains 
shall  be  located  on  adjacent  pins  and  with  the  neutral  wire  in  the 
centre. 

SECONDARY  DISTRIBUTION 
Two-Wire  Uains. — Where  the  service  connections  of  two  or 
more  consumers  are  located  within  a  radius  of  about  500  feet, 
they  may  be  fed  by  the  two->vire  system  of  distribution  from  one 
centrally-located  transformer. 

Three-Wire  Uains. — Where  consumers  are  comparatively 
numerous  in  a  given  block  or  district,  the  secondary  mains  will 
^  practically  continuous,  and  three-wire  secondaries  should  be 
sniployed. 

Service  Wim. — The  service  is  that  portion  of  the  overhead 

system  extending  from  the  mains  or  transformer  secondaries  on 

the  pole  to  the  consumer's  service  outlet  on  the  building.    Service 

connections  shall  not  be  made  with  wire  smaller  than   No.  6 

^-  &  S.  gauge,  except  for  spans  of  not  more  than  75  feet,  and  not 

crossing  a  street,  under  which  circumstances  No.  8  B.  &  S.  gauge 

r^ay  be  used.     In  all  cases  they  shall  be  of  such  a  size  that  the 

<^rop  from  the  transformer  to  the  consumer's  outlet,  including 

***e  drop  in  secondary  mains  and  service  connections,  shall  not 

^^tceed  two  per  cent.    Duplex  rubber  cable  may  frequently  be  used 

**^   advantage  for  service  connections  where  the  spans  are  not 

p^cessive.    The  regulation  method  of  supporting  wires  on  build- 

**^gs  shall  be  by  iron  brackets,  but  with  wires  not  larger  than 

"'^o.  6  B.  &  S.  gauge,  carrying  not  over  125  volts  and  running 

^■*ong  straight,  smooth  walls,  or  along  the  fronts  of  adjacent 

^"^Jildings,  and  where  there  will  be  no  strain  on  the  supports 

^*^her  than  that  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  wire,  approved  glass 

^^*iobs,  attached  to  building  by  screws,  may  be  used.    All  exposed 

.^^>res  on  a  building  that  are  within  8  feet  of  the  ground  shall 

^^   enclosed  in  conduit. 

Location  of  Transformers. — Transformers  must  be  installed 

^~^tly  on  poles  or  in  fire-proof  vaults.    They  shall  not  be  attached 

'^     walls,  roofs  or  other  parts  of  a  building.     When  on  poles, 

*"^nsformers  shall  be  hung  on  the  face,  or  cross-arm  side  of  the 

^^'^le.    Transformers  of  3000  watts'  capacity  or  less  may  be  hung 

^*  the  most  convenient  location  on  the  line  cross-arm  and  imme- 

^^^tely  under  the  primary  wires  feeding  the  same.    Transformers 
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of  over  3000  watts  and  up  to  15,000  watts'  capacity  shall  be  hung 
on  the  Hne  cross-arms,  and  astride  the  pole,  the  hiwks  of  the 
transformer  hangers  being  attached  to  that  cross-arm  which  car- 
ries the  primary  circuit  feeding  the  transformer.  Transformers 
of  over  15,000  watts'  capacity  shall  be  hung  astride  the  pole  and 
on  si>ectal  cross-arms  bolted  to  the  pole  below  the  line  cross- 
arms.  Transformers  larger  than  30.000  watts'  capacity  shall  not 
be  hung  on  regular  line  poles.  Double-arms  may  be  used  when 
they  will  make  it  possible  to  feed  primary  or  secondary  wtrcs 
more  directly  fron^  insulators  to  transformers  than  is  i>ossil 
with  the  single  cross-arm. 

EemoTal  of  Transformers. — Whenever  a  consumer  discorP 
tinues  the  use  of  a  service  for  a  definite  short  period  his  service 
wires  shall  be  immediately  disconnected  from  the  line,  and  if 
he  be  supplied  by  an  individual  transformer,  this  shall  also  be 
disconnected  by  remnving  the  fuse  plugs.  If  the  stoppage  be 
permanent,  or  for  a  long  or  indefinite  time,  the  service  wires,  and 
the  individual  transformer,  if  there  be  one,  shall  be  entirely 
removed, 

Underground  Connectionii. — When  transformers  are  to  be 
located  in  basement  vaults,  the  latter  shall  be  built  by  the  owner 
of  the  building,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  The  primary  wires  run- 
ning down  the  side  of  the  pole  and  undergroitnd  to  the  vault 
shall  consist  of  an  approved  lead-encased  tW'in  conductor^  which. 
shall  be  carried  through  a  conduit.  ^M 

Pole  Wiring.'^An  wiring  on  the  pole  and  all  apparatus 
thereon  shuuld  be  so  located  as  to  leave  one  side,  namely,  the 
back  of  the  pole,  free  for  climbing  and  working  upon.  Therefore, 
all  primary  and  secondary  connections  of  transformers,  branch 
taps  carried  across  the  pole  on  spreader  brackets,  lightning 
arrester  connections,  and  all  service  connections,  should  be  made 
on  the  face,  or  cross-arm  side  of  the  pole.  Also,  twin  con- 
ductors carried  down  the  pole  for  arc  or  incandescent  lamps,  and 
cables  and  conduits  for  primary  and  secondary  underground 
service  connections,  should  he  located  on  the  face  of  the  pole. 
If  necessary,  in  order  to  clear  pole  steps  or  cross-arms,  that  they 
should  be  located  toward  the  side,  the  location  selected  should 
be  that  quarter  section  of  the  pole  lying  between  the  pole  face 
and  the  side  toward  the  street  rnrb.    All  wiring  to  and  from  fuse 
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blocks  and  th^  primary  line  wires,  or  the  transformer  primary 
terminals,  shall  be  done  neatly  and  securely,  and  with  as  little 
slack  wire  as  possible.  Wires  shall  be  run  horizontally  or  ver- 
tically, and  all  corners  turned  with  right-angle  bends.  The  use 
of  duplex  conductors  for  pole  wiring  is  recommended  as  being 
both  more  sightly  and  convenient  than  single  conductors.  This 
is  especially  so  where  wires  have  to  be  carried  down  the  side  of  a 
pole,  and  should  be  used  in  all  such  cases.  Twin  conductors, 
however,  shall  not  be  used  for  primary  constant-potential  circuit 
pole  wiring  unless  protected  by  pole  cut-outs. 

Fuse  Blocks. — To  protect  both  line  wire  and  transformers, 
there  shall  be  inserted  in  each  leg  of  a  primary  circuit,  where 
the  same  connects  to  a  transformer,  a  single-pole  cut-out  of  an 
approved  type.  Such  cut-out  blocks  shall  always  be  fused,  and 
the  fuse  wire  for  same  shall  be  of  a  size  to  carry  not  more  than 
50  per  cent  overload  on  the  transformer.  Fuse  blocks  shall  be 
conveniently  located  on  the  cross-arm,  preferably  being  placed 
immediately  under  the  line  to  which  they  are  tapped.  A  branch 
fuse  or  switch  box  of  approved  type  should  be  placed  on  each 
leg  of  a  circuit  where  a  set  of  mains  tap  to  the  feeder  wires, 
and  also  where  important  branch  lines  are  tapped  to  the  mains. 
Fuses  shall  be  of  ample  size  to  carry  the  normal  maximum  load 
on  the  branch  which  they  protect,  and  of  a  size  to  open  the  circuit 
upon  a  severe  overload  or  short  circuit  on  that  branch,  without 
blowing  the  fuses  on  the  feeder.  The  use  of  branch  cut-outs, 
as  described  above,  is  recommended,  but  not  required.  Local  con- 
ditions of  operation  must  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
deciding  to  locate  branch  cut-outs,  and  judgment  used  in  placing 
them,  as  the  indiscriminate  use  of  such  cut-outs  might  be  a 
source  of  unnecessary  interruptions  to  the  service. 


SERIES  ARC  AND  INCANDESCENT  LAMPS 
Series  Arc  Lamp  Suspension. — No  method  of  suspension  for 
arc  lamps  can  be  rigidly  specified  owing  to  the  various  conditions 
and  types  of  lamps  to  be  covered.  Whatever  system  of  suspen- 
sion is  adopted  shall  be  neat,  simple  and  mechanically  and  elec- 
trically secure.  Lamps  hung  from  a  rigid  support  will  be  much 
less  liable  to  open-circuit  troubles  than  if  their  method  of  sus- 
pension allows  of  much  swinging,  and  for  this  reason  the  use 
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of  span  wires  should  be  avoided.  When  lamps  must  be  so  hung. 
the  span  cable  shall  be  a  stranded  iron  or  steel  cable,  and  be 
fitted  with  a  strain  insulator  at  each  end.  The  insulators  will 
be  located  6  feet  from  the  supporting  poles,  as  specified  for  giiy 
insulation.  Arc  lamps  should  be  suspended  so  that  the  bottom 
of  the  lamp  will  be  approximately  20  feet  above  the  ground^  and 
when  at  such  a  height,  the  hanger  insulator  should  be  drawn 
close  up  to  the  tail  pulley  but  not  touching  it.  When  manlla  rope 
is  employed  to  lower  the  lamp,  the  lamp  pulley  shall  have  some 
catch  arrangement  that  will  relieve  the  rope  of  strain.  Every 
series  arc  lamp  shall  be  equipped  with  an  absolute  cut-out  of 
approved  type,  and  shaHl  have  a  double  insulation  between  the 
lamp  and  the  supporting  rope  or  cable. 

Series  Arc  Lamp  Loop. — When  the  tamp  loop  runs  down  the 
side  of  the  pole,  and  this  method  of  construction  is  recommended 
as  being  both  more  sightly  and  reliable  than  when  the  conductors 
are  suspended  in  the  air,  duplex  conductor  shall  invariably  be 
used.  This  conductor  shall  be  No.  8  B.  &  S.  gauge,  and  for  arc 
lamps  shall  have  a  mbbor  wall  of  not  less  than  thrce-sixt\*-fourths 
inch  and  a  covering  of  braid  or  tape  on  each  conductor^  and 
with  a  covering  of  braid  over  all.  The  duplex  conductor  asi 
specified  above  shall  be  attached  to  the  pole  by  means  of  standard^ 
deep  groove,  double  petticoat  insulators  on  iron  brackets,  or 
may  be  nm  through  an  approved  insulating  conduit  that  is 
securely  attached  to  the  pole  by  means  of  metal  clamps.  If  glass 
knobs  or  porcelain  knobs  or  cleats  be  used,  each  conducto*  oj 
(he  duplex  cable  shall  have  a  rubber  wall  of  not  less  than  three- 
thirty-seconds  inch,  and  a  covering  of  braid  or  tape  on  each 
conductor,  and  with  a  covering  of  braid  over  all.  A  typical 
method  of  series  arc  lamp  suspension  that  is  recommended  as 
being  both  neat,  simple  and  mechanically  and  electrically  secure 
is  shown  in  plate  No,  20. 

Series  Lamps  Attached  to  BttUdings. — The  use  of  series  lamps^ 
in  buildings  or  attached  to  buildings  should  be  avoided.  Series 
arc  lamps  so  installed  must  be  located  at  least  9  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  m  every  way  beyond  the  possibilit)'  of  accidental  con- 
tact by  people  in  or  about  the  place.  They  should  be  of  a  t3fpe 
having  a  ball-shaped  globe  enclosing  the  carbons,  holders  and 
the  lower  frame  of  the  lamp.  The  lamps,  wires  and  all  fixtures 
for  series  arc  lighting  in  buildings  shall  be  installed  by  the  com- 
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pany  and  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  and  Re{iuirements  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  A  switch  of  approved 
type  that  will  cut  off  the  current  entirely  from  an  installation 
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STANDArtD  LiNt  CONSTftUCTIDH          1^ 

Plate  No.  20 


Shall  be  placed  at  least  10  feet  from  the  floor  where  the  circuit 
^•^es  are  first  attached  to  the  building,  and  at  a  point  at  all  times 
^'^cessible  from  the  street. 


Series  Incondeiceiit  Lamps. — Series  incandescent  lamps  wi| 
be  run  on  constant-current  circuits  controlled  by  some  form  oi 
regulator,  preferably  automatic.  located  at  the  station  or  sub- 
station.   It  is  recotii mended  that  shunt  box  or  similar  systems  be 
not  used.    Each  series  of  lamps  should  be  run  from  the  regulator 
on  a  separate  circuit,  common  returns  for  two  or  more  series 
being   avoided,    and    the    series   circuits   *l;rouf;:hout    shot  Id    be 
electrically  independent  of  the  commercial  service.     The  lamps 
should   be    suspended    from    poles   on    fixtures   of    an    approved 
type,  having  insulated  heads,  and  lamp  sockets  with  approved 
cut-outs.    Fixtures  shall  be  of  such  length  and  so  attached  that 
the   lamp  shall  be  3   feel  6  inches   from  the  pole  and   14   feet 
above  the  street,  unless  otherwise  specified  by  municipal  contract. 
They  shall  be  firmly  attached  to  the  pole  by  means  of  two  4-inch 
lag  bolts.     If  the  series  circuit  to  which  an  incandescent  lamp 
is  to  he  connected  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  pole  as  the  lam| 
fixture,   if   there   are   no   intervening  cross-amis   or   line   win 
between  the  circuit  and  the  fixture,  and  if  the  drop  does  nc 
e.xceed   15   feet,   the  connection  to  the  lamp  may  be  made  b) 
dropping  the  No.  6  B.  &  S.  line  wires  from  the  break-arm  insu-* 
lators  in  the  circuit  to  the  line  insulators  at  the  lamp  end  of  the 
fixture  as  in  plate  No.  21.     If  the  circuit  is  on  the  opposite  side. 
of  the  pole  from  the  fixture,  so  that  the  wires  installed  as  abo%'i 
would  cross  the  pole,  or  if  there  are  intervening  anns  or  lin< 
wires,  or  if  the  drop  would  exceed  15  feet,  then  the  connection 
to  the  lamp  shall  be  made  hy  means  of  ruhher-covercd  duplex 
conductors  attached  to  the  pole  and  installed  as  in  plate  No. 
It  is  recommended  that  duplex  conductors  be  used  in  all  cdseS 
for  series  incandescent  lamp  loops. 


GROUND  CONNECTIONS 
Grounds  for  Li^htnin^  Arresters. — When  lightning  arresters 
arc  to  be  placed  on  a  pole,  special  attention  shall  be  given  to 
making  a  good  ground  connection.  A  piece  of  No.  4  B.  &  S. 
gauge  insulated  copper  wire  shall  extend  down  the  pole  from 
the  arrester  location  to  a  suitable  ground,  as  hereinafter  specified. 
This  ground  wire  shall  be  as  short,  straight  and  free  from  coils 
or  turns  as  possible,  and  shall  run  down  the  side  of  the  poU 
enclosed   in  a  half-round   wooden  moulding,   which  latter  shallj 
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extend  to  a  depth  of  at  least  6  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
gfround.    The  part  of  the  ground  wire  below  the  surface  of  the 
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Plate  No.  21 


ground  shall  be  cleaned  free  of  insulation.     This  ground  wire 
shall  preferably  be  carried  under  the  ground  in  as  direct  a  line 
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as  possible  to  the  nearest  service  water  pipe  and  connected  theretcn 
by  being  sweated  into  a  lug  attached  to  a  clamp,  the  clamp  bein^ 


STANDARD   LINE    COHSXRUCXION 


Plate  No.  23 


firmly  bolted  around  the  pipe.  The  water  pipe  should  be  cleaned 
bright  before  the  attachment  is  made,  and  the  clamp  and  part  of 
the  pipe  adjacent  to  it  painted  with  asphaltum  paint  after  the  con- 
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tiection  has  be^ n  made.    If  no  water  pipe  is  available  for  a  ground 

connection,  the  ground  wire  should  be  attached  to  a  plate  of  No. 

l5  B.  W.  G.  copper  containing  not  less  than  four  and  one-half 

square  feet  of  surface,  and  should  be  riveted  and  soldertd  securely 

to  both  surfaces  thereof.    If  the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  pole  is 

suitable  for  a  good  ground,  the  pole  hole  shall  be  dug  one  foot 

additional  in  depth,  or  if  the  pole  is  already  set,  a  hole  not  less 

than  6  feet  in  deptli  shall  be  dug  beside  the  pole,  and  a  6-inch 

Ia.yer  of  crushed  charcoal  or  coke  placed  in  bottom  of  same. 

I^he  copper  ground  plate  shall  then  be  placed  thereon  arid  covered 

l>y  an  additional  layer  of  6  inches  of  crushed  charcoal  or  coke.  If 

tine  soil  at  the  butt  of  the  pole  is  not  suitable,  the  plate  shall  be 

T>  laced  in  a  bed  of  charcoal  or  coke  as  specified  above,  in  a  hole 

"Vvhich  will  furnish  a  suitable  ground  as  near  the  pole  as  possible ; 

*>ie  ground  wire  being  run  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 

^s  straight  a  line  as  possible  from  the  foot  of  the  pole  to  the 

^^Tound  plate* 

Grounding  of  Low-Potential  Circuits. — The  neutral  wire  of 
■t^l^^ee-w:re  direct-current  circuits  shall  be  grounded  at  the  central 
station  and  shall  be  grounded  every  500  feet  m  overhead  lines. 
The  secondary  systems  of  all  distributing  transformers  shall  be 
grounded.  This  should  preferably  be  done  at  each  consumer's 
i  «istallation  by  a  ground  wire  connection  from  the  service  outlet 
"to  the  city  water  pipe  system  as  called  for  and  described  in  the 
p>aragraphs  covering  the  grounding  of  secondaries  in  the  com- 
piany's  wiring  rules, 

FOREIGN   LINES 

Limiting  Attachments. — Extensions  to  the  corapany^s  lines 
should  preferably  be  made  by  the  erection  of  independent  pole 
1  ines.  Attachments  should  not  be  made  to  poles  of  foreign  com- 
X^anies,  even  though  there  be  agreements  permitting  joint  use, 
Xjnless  the  conditions  for  any  particular  extension  make  such 
■attachments  necessary,  but  joint  occupancy  is  always  preferable 
*o  parallel  or  conflicting  separate  pole  lines  on  the  same  side  of 
^  he  street. 

Independent  Croas-Arma. — Foreign  attachments  shall  not  be 

Tnade  to  cross-arms  carrying  the  company's  wires,  nor  shall  wires 

01  the  company  be  attached  to  foreign  cross-arms.     The  use  of 

vooden  bracket  pins  instead  of  cross-arms  by  foreign  companies 
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upon  the  company's  puits  shall  nut  be  allowed,  excepting  ih 
one  bracket  pin  may  be  placed  on  poles  set*  on  private  propertj 
when  this  pin  is  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  teleplioiie  service. 

Cross>Arms  on  Poles  Carrym^  Foreign  Wires. — On  all  poles 
where  the  company's  tines  are  below  those  of  a  foreign  com- 
pany, ample  space  sbould  be  provided  between  the  inside  wires. 

Location  of  Wires. — On  all  p<^>les  jointly  occupied  by   the 
wires  of  the  company  and  those  of  another,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  company's  wires  be  placed  on  the  top  cross-arms,  and 
above  all  other  attachments.    A  clear  space  of  4  feet  (two  g'ain$^_ 
should  separate  the  company's  wires  from  foreign  wires.  ^| 

Foreign    Cables. — Foreign    grounded    cables    should    l>e    so 
installed  that  workmen  can  not  make  simultaneous  contact  wi^^_ 
high-potential  wires  and  the  grounded  cables.  ^| 

InteifereiicG  from  Lines  of  Other  Companies. — In  construct- 
ing overhead  lines  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  avoiding 
any  possibility  of  contact  between  the  company's  poles,  lines  or 
fixtures  and  the  poles,  lines  or  fixtures  of  other  companies.  It  is 
not  sufficient  for  tfie  superintendent  or  line  foreman  to  see  that 
the  construction  on  the  company's  poles  and  on  jointly  used  poles 
is  in  good  condition.  It  will  also  be  necessary  for  him  to  see  that 
the  lines  of  foreign  companies  which  are  attached  only  to  their 
own  poles,  but  which  are  near  to,  or  cross  the  company's  lines, 
are  sn  installed  that  there  is  ample  clearance  between  the  two 
lines  and  so  that  accidents  are  not  likely  to  bring  them  in  contact. 
Guy  wires  and  telephone  services  shouM  be  given  particular  atten- 
tion.  The  superintendent  should  oppose  any  construction  on  the 
part  of  other  companies  that  is  likely  to  cause  trouble  to  the 
company's  service.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  companies 
operating  overhead  lines  in  the  same  territory  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  line  construction  of  each  company  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  presence  of  the  other  company's  lines  entails  on  hiin 
the  necessity  of  so  constructing;  the  lines  of  his  own  company 
as  to  avoid  possible  interference  or  contact  with  the  lines  of  the 
other  companies.  Line  superintendents  should  take  up  with  the 
line  superintendents  of  other  companies  in  their  territory  all 
matters  of  construction  where  the  overhead  lines  are  likely  to 
interfere  with  each  other,  and  come  to  a  mutual  understanding 
as  to  the  essential  points  necessary  to  insure  non-interference. 
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INSPECTION  OF  LINES 

Every  portion  of  tfie  outside  overhead  construction  of  the 

company  shall  be  carefully  inspected  at  regular  intervals  by  an 

inspector  detailed  for  the  purpose,  and  where  found  to  be  in  a 

condition,  either  through'  accident  or  decay,  or  from  any  other 

cause,  that  might  make  an  accident  of  any  kind  possible,  shall  be 

repaired  at  once,  the  repairs  being  carried  out  in  accordance  with 

these  specifications.     This  inspection  must  cover  all  poles,  guys, 

^ines  and  line  apparatus  belonging  to  or  operated  by  the  company, 

either  on  public  highways  or  on  private  property,  and  all  attach- 

fwents  of  the  company  on  foreign  poles.     It  must  also  cover  the 

attachments  of  whatever  kind,  made  to  the  company's  poles  by 

'<^reign  companies,  and  all  conditions  affecting  or  likely  to  affect 

5^*  safe  operation  of  the  company's  lines.    Any  conditions  found 

^^   the  construction  of  a  foreign  company  that  might  affect  the 

s^fe  and  uninterrupted  operation  of  this  company's  system  shall 

^>«  immediately  reported  to  the  proper  officials  of  such  foreign 

company  so  that  the  same  can  be  corrected.    The  inspectors  should 

^e  supplied  with  suitable  note  books  or  blank  pads  on  which  to 

'lote  defects  in  the  line  construction  of  the  territory  covered. 

'^^hich  should  be  turned  in  daily  and  immediately  attended  to  by 

*^e  repair  department. 

DISCUSSION 

The  President:  This  paper  has  been  prepared  with  a 
STeat  deal  of  care,  but  it  is  hardly  one  we  could  take  up  and  dis- 
'^Mss  at  the  present  moment.  It  is,  however,  of  great  value,  and 
J-  hope  every  manager  and  superintendent  here  will  see  that 
*^>s  head  lineman^  at  least,  has  a  copy  of  it  placed  in  his  hands, 
^s  this,  in  my  mind,  will  have  much  to  do  toward  improving  the 
^Construction  throughout  the  country.  Is  there  any  discussion 
*^f  any  portion  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  C.  T.  Mordock  (Terre  Haute,  Ind.) :  I  would  ask 
"™fr.  Partridge  if  in  making  wire  joints  he  has  ever  used  the 
■^clntire  sleeve  adopted  by  telephone  companies,  and,  if  so,  what 
^^tisfaction  it  has  given  for  electric-lighting  line  construction. 

Mr.  Partridge:  I  think  all  joints  on  distribution  line  work 
^^e  made  without  the  Mclntire  sleeves,  but  I  am  familiar  with  a 
^■^ansmission  line  three  miles  long,  carrying  13,000  volts  on  No.  00 
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copper  wire,  that  was  joined  with  Mclntire  sJeeves,  apparently 
with  satisfaction,  having  been  maintained  for  approximately 
two  years  with  no  trouble  whatever  from  the  Joints. 

Mr,  S.  G,  Rhodes  (New  York  City) :  I  ask  Mr.  Partridgie 
if  he  thinks  the  best  results  would  be  obtained  by  putting  all 
lines  on  one  pole,  rather  than  putting  the  electric-light  com- 
pany's lines  on  its  own  poles  and  confining  the  telephone  and 
fire-alarm  systems  to  their  own  poles. 

Mr,  Partrjdge:  I£  you  have  a  street  through  which  you 
are  going  to  send  three  or  four  kinds  of  service — as  electric 
light,  telephone  and  telegraph — it  is  impossible  to  maintain  inde- 
pendent rights  of  way.  It  is  certainly  desirable,  from  the  stand- 
point of  "the  electric  company,  to  have  one  company  take  one 
side  of  the  street  and  the  other  company  take  the  other  side,  thus 
keeping  electric-light  wires  entirely  separate  from  telephone 
wires.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  one  set  of  poles  is 
enough,  and  I  think  the  company  ought  to  meet  this  proposi- 
tion partially  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  attempt  to 
set  as  few  poles  as  possible  on  the  streets. 

Mr.  McCaee  :  I  ask  Mr.  Partridge  if  he  has  found  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  strain  insulator  for  6600  volts  for  guy  wires 
on  alternating-current  circuits.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
a  satisfactory  strain  insulator  manufactured  for  high  voltage, 
at  all.  What  does  his  company  do  to  protect  the  gfuy  wires  from 
danger  ? 

Mb.  Partkidge:  Personally^  I  think  the  best  protection  for 
the  guy  wire  is  never  to  bring  it  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of 
the  ground,  but  fasten  it  to  an  insulated  support,  such  as  a 
wooden  guiy  stub,  entirely  out  of  reach  from  the  ground.  There 
afe  on  the  market  a  number  of  more  or  less  satisfactory  strain 
insulators,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  meet  all  the 
requirements. 

Mr.  a.  T.  Llovd  (Shreveport,  X-a.)  :  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  in  building  a,  junction  pole  line,  as  he  suggests,  he  thinks 
it  desirable  to  install  large  transformers  on  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Partridge:  I  should  say,  if  you  possibly  have  room 
to  put  them  up  above  the  telephone  wires,  do  so. 

Mb.  Lloyd:  I  tliink  the  best  way  is  to  jump  out  at  one 
side — jump  across  the  street. 

Mb.  Partridge:    I  think  if  the  electric-light  wires  are 
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top  and  a  stifficiently  large  space  is  left  at  the  centre  of  the  pole 
^or  pulling  apparatus  of  this  kind  up  and  down,  the  best  place 
for  electric-light  transformers  is  up  with  the  line  wires.     The 
fewer  cross-arms  necessary  on  a  pole,  the  more  simple  and 
straightforward  can  the  wiring  be  maintained  and  the  appear- 
ance of  same  be  kept  from  being  more  unsightly  than  is  abso- 
iiitely  necessary. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Morrison  (New  York  City) :  On  page  226  it 
is  stated  that  cross-arms  "shall  be  made  from  sound,  straight- 
•S^xained,  long-leaf  yellow  pine;  free  from  sap  wood,  shakes  and 
^-■Jisound  knots."  I  have  been  trying  to  purchase  such  cross- 
^M-7ms  and  find  that  many  of  the  mills  that  turn  out  this  class 
<^i  material  have  refused  to  bid  on  all  heart  wood.  I  wish  to 
^'C^iow  if  any  of  the  companies  have  had  experience  with  creo- 
^ioted  cross-arms.  I  have  had  some  arms  inspected  that  have  been 
<::*n  the  New  Telephone  Company's  lines  some  ten  years  and 
^f  ound  them  in  good  condition,  and  the  telephone  people  feel  con- 
fident that  they  will  last  ten  years  longer. 

Mr.  McCabe:  I  have  found  that  a  creosoted  arm  will 
^^0  as  quickly  as  one  that  is  not  creosoted.  I  find  that  white 
fikine  lasts  equally  as  long  as  yellow  pine,  and  in  some  cases 
longer. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Wells  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) :  On  page  209  it  is 
stated  that  "ground  wires  should  not  be  installed  unless  they 
<=^n  be  connected  to  a  permanent  and  effectual  ground"  I  ask 
^Jr.  Partridge  how  he  finds  a  permanent  ground  where  the 
I>oles  are  set  in  sandy  soil?  We  have  tried  all  sorts  of  things 
^«i  Brooklyn,  but  can  not  find  anything  that  will  do  that. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hutchinson  (Rochester,  N.  Y.) :  In  refer- 
ence to  grounding  the  neutral  wire,  we  obtain  very  satisfactory 
''«sults  by  using  the  tracks  of  the  street-railway  company  as 
^  ground  connection,  street-car  tracks  being  in  all  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  the  city.  Where  we  are  unable  to  get  a  track 
ground  we  make  a  connection  to  the  water  pipes. 

We  have  ki  Rochester,  besides  the  two  telephone  companies, 
*he  city  wires,  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  com- 
panies' wires,  the  Rochester  Railway  Company's  wires,  and 
^ose  of  the  Railway  and  Light  Company.  In  many  cases  they 
^e  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the  same  street.  We  have  found  that 
*^^e  only  way  to  obtain  satisfactory  construction  is  by  the  joint 


use  of  poles,  erecting  the  wires  in  accordance  with  specific.^- 
lions  made  by  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company.  In  loolc- 
ing  over  the  ground  preparatory  to  such  joint  use  of  poles, 
we  obtained  a  copy  of  the  specifications  drawn  up  by  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company  in  connection  with  a  teIepho«:^e 
company,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  these  specifications  show^=<l 
them  to  be  very  satisfactory'. 

Mr.  Morhison:  I  should  like  to  ask  the  last  speaker.  if 
he  runs  his  neutral  wires  any  distance  and  grounds  them  at 
different  points  on  the  trolley  tracks,  how  he  prevents  the  tr<:jl- 
ley  current  from  flowing  over  the  neutral  wires  and  throwL»n£ 
his  secondary  potential  out  of  balance. 

Mr.  Hutchinson:  We  take  care  of  that  by  a  careful  S"*-**"" 
vey  of  the  railway  system^  and  we  have  no  trouble  whatever. 

The  President:   It  seems  tliat  in  the  consideration  of  N-*^  ^■ 
Marks'  paper  this  morning  sufficient  time  was  not  allowed    -^^^^  j 
discussion.    The  gentlemen  who  missed  the  opportunity  at  -t^*  i 
mornhig  session  will  now  be  heard.  i 

Mr.  Lours  J,  Auerbacher  (New  York  City)  :  Mr.  Mar3<^^' 
in  his  very  interesting  paper  on  flaming  arcs,  discussed  sa^*"*^^ 
only  in  connection  with  street  or  municipal  lighting.  Acco*^**' 
ing  to  his  figures  the  flaming  arc  is  apparently  at  a  disadv-^"-*^' 
tage  in  this  capacity,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  Mr.  Ma*'^^ 
makes  it  appear.  He  also  does  not  take  into  consideration  -t:!^^ 
very  pleasing  golden  rays  and  the  large  amount  of  illunii-""^^" 
tion  per  unit,  which  factors  have  been  so  large  in  making 
flaming  arc  one  of  the  largest  features  in  municipal  lighting 
Europe.  Tt  seems  to  me  that  this  association  is  interested 
learning  tJic  revenue-producing  features  of  this  form  of  illiuni*^^" 
tion,  and  in  the  commercial  field  the  flaming  arc  is  sweep  i*^? 
aside  all  obstacles,  helping  the  central-station  man  down  tr^^ 
antagonist,  the  gas  arc. 

The  flaming  arc  will  Hght  up  the  store  front  more  e*^^"*^ 
nomicaily  and  to  better  advantage  than  any  other  form  of  a.*''**' 
ficial  illumination.  The  cost  of  carbons — seven  to  lo  cei^"^'* 
per  pair — as  well  ai^  the  cost  of  trimming,  does  not  enter  v^^^ 
largely  into  the  problem,  as  the  customer  provides  both  an(S  ^ 
addition   buvs  the  current.      He  receives  in  return  what  is 
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him  a  very  desirable,  economical  and  attractive  form  of  illumina- 
tion. 

The  light  distribution,  as  Mr.  Marks  pointed  out,  is  the  best 

for  store  fronts.     The  distribution  is  greatest  where  it  is  most 

wanted,  namely,  at  the  store  front  and  not  300  feet  up  the  street. 

The  pleasing,  penetrating  rays  can  be  seen  many  blocks  and 

make  the  ordinary  arc  look  like  a  glowworm. 

The  latest  types  of  flaming  arcs  are  very  simple  in  con- 
struction, even  more  simple  than  the  enclosed  arc. 

The  great  demand  for  flaming  arcs,  from  every  kind  of  busi- 
ness and  amusement  places,  has  produced  much  revenue  for 
"Huminating  companies,  and  if  the  advantages  so  evident  to  the 
t^ustomer  may  be  put  before  the  public,  these,  as  well  as  the 
*iemands  of  competition,  will  induce  many  merchants  of  every 
<=lass  to  install  them.  In  Europe,  gas  arcs  have  lost  their  hold 
^s  the  cheapest  desirable  commercial  light  and  the  flaming  arc 
^as  taken  their  place. 

The  cost  of  carbons  will  be  gradually  reduced.  During  my 
decent  trip  abroad  I  visited  many  of  the  large  carbon  factories 
^nd  found  that  very  rapid  headway  is  being  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. Whereas  a  few  months  ago  carbons  were  costing  the  con- 
sumer 15  cents  per  pair,  a  carbon  burning  the  same  number 
'^f  hours  can  now  be  bought  for  lo  cents. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  In  Mr.  Marks'  comparison,  case  No.  i,  page 
73,  of  street-lighting  systems,  the  cost  of  operation  for  two 
Soo-watt  enclosed-arc  lamps  is  given  as  $8.50  per  year,  or  $4.25 
for  each  lamp.  Without  at  all  comparing  this  figure  with  that 
*^f  the  flame-arc  lamp,  I  would  say  that  the  cost  of  $4.25  per 
lamp  per  year  is  very  much  lower  than  obtains  in  this  vicinity, 
^specially  in  cities  where  the  demands  of  service  are  rigid.  Sev- 
eral items  have  been  left  out  in  the  cost  comparisons,  and  while 
they  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  comparison,  still  a  total  cost 
's  fixed  for  an  existing  type  of  service  that  is  less  than  its 
Actual  cost.  The  cost  of  patrolling  the  circuits,  the  emergency 
Hnemen,  and  the  extra  cost  to  maintain  the  current  supply  at 
night,  are  not  included.  The  repair  cost  of  75  cents  per  lamp 
Per  year  is  a  low  one,  and  I  can  see  no  other  way  of  arriving 
^t  it  except  to  have  averaged  the  costs  of  the  commercial  lamps 
"^ith  those  of  the  city  circuits.  The  average  cost  of  15  cents 
^Or  an  inner  globe  would  allow  for  the  replacement  of  but  two 


inner  globes  per  lamp  per  year,  and  a  life  of  2000  hours  pv^ir 
globe  per  lamp  is  manifestly  high.  My  purpose  in  calling  ycxv^T 
attention  to  these  details  is  not  to  aflFect  the  comparis<»i  maci* 
between  the  enclosed  and  flame  lamps,  but  to  have  included  tlr^B.* 
entire  costs  for  a  city  lamp.  Being  included  in  the  flame-lararm.  n 
costs,  they  make  the  relative  advantages  of  the  comparison  tl::^ 
same  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Marks'  paper. 

(The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Wednesday  morning- 
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Wednesday,  June  6,  1906 

MORNING  SESSION,    IO.I5   A.    M. 

I^aper — "Business-Getting     Methods."       By     Frank     W. 

Frueaufp 

>N.nnouncenient5 

reaper— "How  to  Make  a  Small  Plant  Pay."  By  D.  F.  McGee 

Symposium — Methods  Used  in  Securing  and  Retaining  Busi- 
ness. Messrs.  Turner,  Wilcox,  Tidd,  Wallace,  Tripp 
and  ScHERCK 

I^eport — Free  Installation  of  Electric  Signs.  John  F. 
Gilchrist 

afternoon  session,  3.3o  p.  m. 
r*aper — "Profitable  Co-operation."    By  J.  Robert  Crouse 

Report — Committee  to  Co-operate  with  the  Manufacturers  on 
Advertising.    Paul  Spencer,  Chairman 

Announcements 

Report — Committee  on  Protection  from  Lightning  during 
1905.    Alex  Dow,  Chairman 

I*aper — "Grounding  Secondary  Alternating-Current  Serv- 
ices."   By  Sidney  Hosmer 

Report — Committee  on  the  Fire  Hazard  of  Electricity.  H. 
C.  Wirt,  Chairman 

X)iscussion — ^"Free  Installation  of  Electric  Signs" 

■Executive  Session 


THIRD  SESSION 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Blocxl  at  a 
quarter  after  ten  o'clock.  Secretary  Eglin  read  a  letter  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  inviting  the  members  and  guests  to 
visit  the  university  buildings. 

The  first  paper  on  the  morning  programme  was  announced 
to  be  Business-Getting  Methods,  by  Mr.  Frank  W.  Frueauff,  of 
Denver.  Mr.  FrueauflF  not  being  present,  the  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  John  Craig  Hammond,  of  New  York. 


BUSINESS-GETTING  METHODS 


The  most  serious  problem  confronting  the  central -station 
'Tianager  to-day  is  the  matter  of  the  rates  at  which  electricity  for 
^'g'bting  or  power  purposes  shall  be  sold.  With  the  present  ten- 
•^^ncy  toward  either  municipal  ownership  or  municipal  control 
^rici  regtilation  of  rates,  it  is  more  necessary  than  ever  before  that 
*^*ie  company  shall  give  constant  attention  to  the  revenue  end  of 
^He  business. 

None  of  the  savings  in  generation  or  distribution  now  known 
**^    the  fraternity  can  materially  reduce  the  costs  of  manufac- 
^^'Jre  nor  eliminate  the  fixed  expenses  or  current  losses,  but  by  a 
constant  increase  in  the  volume  of  desirable  business,  a  company 
can  reduce  its  average  cost  of  current,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ftxLed  expenses,  either  for  consumption  or  demand,  will  not  grow  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  output  costs.    It  is  therefore  more  and  more 
evident  that  we  must  hope  to  follow  the  plan  of  the  larger  mer- 
cantile establishments  in  looking  for  future  growth  in  large  sales 
*t   relatively  low  prices  rather  than  small  sales  at  high  prices. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  most  central-station  managers  that  they 
^^e  to-day  awake  to  the  possibilities  of  increased  sales  of  current 
^«^<1  that  most  of  them  are  making  an  effort  to  bring  their  rates 
^<^  a  point  that  will  attract  and  satisfy  the  majority  of  their 
^*^nsuniers.  In  the  taking  on  of  new  business  it  is  therefore  nec- 
essary for  the  company  to  consider  the  kind  of  business  to  be 
^^<;ured,  bending  its  efforts  to  attract  and  cultivate  the  desirable 
^■Usiness  and  to  discourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  undesirable 
business. 

The  writer  will  make  no  attempt  to  go  into  the  matter  of 
rates  or  costs,  but  simply  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  making 
the  rate  to  the  consumer,  in  order  to  attract  the  desirable  busi- 
ness, the  cost  of  supplying  that  service  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  the  matter  of  average  costs,  which  have  been  so  misleading 
m  the  past,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  eliminated. 

We  can  never  hope  to  eliminate  all  of  our  unprofitable  busi- 
ness, and  so  long  as  public  service  regulations  remain  as  at  pres- 
ent it  seems  impossible  for  us  to  be  able  to  put  all  of  this  unde- 
sirable business  where  it  will  at  least  be  self-supporting;  but  if  the 
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volume  of  desirable  business  can  be  built  up  so  that  it  constantly 
bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the  total,  the  undesirable  business  can 
be  made  a  less  noticeable  burden.  ^H 

We  all  realize  tliat  a  perfect  load  factor  is  our  ideal,  and  tha^^ 
the  better  our  load  factor  can  be  made,  the  more  closely  have 
wc  approached  success.  So  far  as  the  lighting  end  of  the  busi- 
ness goes,  the  developments  of  the  last  few  years  have  shown  tliat 
long-hOLir  displav  or  advertising  lighting  presents  the  most  op- 
portunities for  improving  the  load  factor.  The  tendency  toward 
this  class  of  lighting  has  spread  Hke  an  epidemic  over  the  entire 
country,  and  it  has  now  come  down  to  simply  a  question  of  how  to 
get  the  business.  ^H 

The  use  of  electric  power,  particularly  through  the  dayhgh^^ 
hours,  is  another  feature  that  conmiends  itself  to  the  central  sta- 
tion^ and  is  doing  much  to  build  up  the  steam  load  factor,  giving 
us  better  station  results,  particularly  in  the  line  of  boiler  fuel  and 
station  lalmr  costs. 

How,  then^  to  secure  the  desirable  business  is  the  problem 
hefore  us.  The  company  realizing  the  difTercnce  between  the 
desirable  and  undesirable  business  must  necessarilj-  make  efforts  to 
secure  business  along  systematic  lines,  for  if  this  distinction  is 
overlooked  we  are  soon  apt  to  take  on,  inadvertently,  business 
that  requires  a  larger  and  larger  investment  without  adequatj 
return. 

We  have  all  passed  the  da)'  when  %ve  feel  that  business  wil 
come  to  the  office  and  we  must  simply  provide  means  to  take  care 
of  it.  It  is  now  up  to  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
merchants  with  wares  to  sell  in  competition  with  others,  and  we 
must  go  out  and  find  our  market  and  convince  the  customer 
that  our  wares  are  the  ones  that  will  bring  him  the  greatest 
profits  and  the  greatest  convenience. 

The  writer  feels  that  the  best  results  in  getting  business  arc 
secured  through  systematic  solicitation  followed  up  and  inter- 
woven with  general  and  personal  advertising.  We  must  see  our 
customers,  know  their  wants  and  aim  U>  supply  them.  In  many 
cases  we  must  begin  by  creating  a  desire  for  what  has  seemed  a 
new  article  or  an  expensive  luxury.  Solicitors  or  representa- 
tives must  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  their  work  and  should  be 
conversant  with  the  general  methods  of  manufacture,,  in  order  lr» 
intelligenth'  approach  the  possible  user. 
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We  have  found  that  best  results  are  secured  by  a  constant 
interchange  of  ideas  among  the  men  engaged  in  the  same  line  of 
work,  and  by  a  constant  and  continual  drilling;  and  education  of 
the  men  by  some  one  well  posted  on  the  subject.    At  the  outset,  it 

■  IS  velt  for  a  new  man  to  go  about  with  one  who  has  solicited 
before,  and  in  that  way  learn  the  general  line  of  arguments  that 
are  used  to  induce  the  consumer  to  buy  ;  to  learn  to  make  a  tavor- 

■  able  impression  upon  the  prospective  consumer,  how  to  adjust 
complaints,  if  made,  and  how  finall>  to  close  an  order.  We  have 
fouTiii  that  uhile  nian>'  men  art-  thoroughly  posted  on  the  advan- 
tag-cs  of  the  use  of  electric  light  or  power,  they  are  not  able  to 
iwi^ld  the  interest  of  the  cu&tonKT,  and  it  is  of  prime  importance 
thsit  they  know  how  to  present  the  proposition. 

Too  much  attention  can  not  be  gi\en  by  the  representative 
tc>  ihe  complaints,  either  real  or  imaginary,  which  come  to  his 
notice.  One  dissatisfied  consumer  in  a  district  can  undo  weeks 
f>€  work  of  the  most  capable  representative,  and  the  satisfactory 
adjustnient  of  a  complaint  has  often  resulted  in  an  order,  and 
I'as  made  the  consumer  an  active  solicitor  for  the  company, 

■  With  business  men,  :is  well  as  witli  the  housewife,  much 
"i"  tlieir  conversation  is  taken  up  with  the  comparison  of  their 
"^e'lhods.  The  man  with  tlie  well-lighted  store  explains  to  other 
"merchants  his  reasons  for  the  hghting  and  the  benefits  he  has  de- 
^^v-ed.  jnst  as  the  housewife  with  electric  light  in  her  home  tells 
'■*^  the  advantages  it  has  over  oil  lamps  and  the  other  antiquated 
'"^^thods  used  by  her  neighbors. 

As  the  class  of  business  secured  by  the  representative  may  he 
S'^r^od  or  bad.  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  encouraged  in 
*^*tractmg  the  best  business  and  discouraged  in  taking  on  the  poor. 
■^  ctintrad  briiiginp;"  a  revenue  ni  $100.00  a  vear  from  one  cun- 
^Mmer  may  carry  with  it  a  very  satisfactory  profit  to  the  company, 

■  "^'^"'hile  the  same  amount  of  revenue  from  another  party  may  prove 
Wholly  inadequate  to  pay  the  costs  occasioned,  so  wc  have  felt  it 
*>c^c5$ary  to  tnake  our  basis  of  pay  to  the  representatives  follow 
^his  plan ;  making  the  remuneration  to  the  man  increase  as  the 
^"alue  of  the  business  secured  increases. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the  satisfactory  results 
that  can  be  secured  by  judicious  advertising  in  connection  with 
fhe  visits  of  the  solicitor.  It  is  often  impossible  for  a  merchant 
to  ^ve  a  solicitor  any  of  his  time  when  he  happens  to  drop  in  to 
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see  him.  and  bv  Uie  use  of  letters  aakingf  for  an  appoiutnientj 
staling  clearly  why  an  iiiler\'iew  is  sought,  time  may  be  saved  for 
the  company  and  for  the  merdianl,  for  he  is  waiting  to  receive 
you  il  he  has  ]uacJe  an  appointnieni. 

The  sending  of  attractive  advertising,  showing  forcihly  the 
henu'lits  to  be  derived  b>'  purchasing;  what  we  have  to  seH,  will 
enable  the  representative  to  close  many  orders,  and  letters  then 
may  be  sent  out  after  the  visit  of  the  representative,  bringing 
out  any  points  that  were  left  open  in  the  interview  with  the  rep- 
resentative, which  can  Ije  forcibiy  set  out  here  and  may  be  given 
more  thought  by  the  ]-nerdiants  than  i£  merely  «  part  of  the  con- 
^  e  rial  ion. 

The  sending  of  letters  to  prospective  customers  unless  fol- 
lowed up  within  a  reasonable  time  by  a  trained  solicitor  can  not 
be  expected  to  accomplish  results.  Mauv  people  are  En  a  receptive 
mood  after  reading  advertising  matter,  and  if  we  can  call  and  see 
them  soon  after,  wc  can  get  their  business^  but  they  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  go  down  and  look  for  the  man  who  has  it  to  sell. 
This  applies  in  every  line  of  business,  and  probably  more  so  in 
onrs  than  with  the  so-called  retail  establishnients. 

One  of  the  very  important  features  in  the  getting  of  new 
business  is  in  the  persistency  that  is  used  by  the  company.  We 
can  hardly  hope  to  secure  results  that  would  justify  any  part  of 
the  expense  of  a  new  business  campaign  unless  it  is  followed  up 
f>ersi&tenlly  and  systematically. 

One  visit  to  all  of  our  consumers  or  prospective  customers 
n-ill  not  accomplish  much.  In  many  cases  the  first  visit  will 
scarcely  give  the  solicitor  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  consumer. 
or  the  entire  interview  will  be  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  the 
company's  policy  or  in  the  discussion  of  some  grievance,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  interviews,  while  not  directly 
productive  of  good,  in  the  long  run  are  bound  to  pay  handsome 
dividends. 

Our  experience,  covering  a  period  of  several  years,  shows 
that  the  most  of  our  orders  are  closed  after  the  fourth  or  fifth 
visit,  and  that  practically  no  orders  arc  taken  the  first  time  a 
prospective  customer  is  seen.  We  have  found,  too,  that  where  S"- 
licilation  ha.s  been  followed  up  and  interwoven  with  general  adver- 
tising and  with  special  letter  writing,  the  number  of  visits  has  been 
cut  down  and  the  orders  secured  on  an  average  of  about  three 
visits. 
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The  statements  just  made  apply  only  to  the  business  and 
commercial  districts.  In  the  residence  districts  we  have  found 
it  comparatively  easy  to  secure  lighting-  orders  on  the  second 
visit,  but 'it  takes  a  great  many  visits  to  increase  their  consump- 
tion through  special  uses,  such  as  for  long-hour  burning  of  porch 
lights  and  the  use  of  special  appliances,  such  as  sewing-machine 
motors,  curling-iron  heaters,  chafing  dishes  and  so  forth. 

Coming  down  to  a  specific  branch  of  business  getting,  we 
strongly  recommend  the  use  of  specialists  in  particular  lines.  For 
example,  we  have  found  that  a  man  well  versed  in  the  building 
and  designing  of  electric  signs  is  of  material  assistance  to  the 
representative;  that  is,  while  the  representative  is  able  to  interest 
the  merchant  in  a  proposition  for  a  sign  and  to  convince  him  of  its 
desirability  for  his  business,  if  he  can  then  bring  to  the  merchant 
a  man  who  can  give  him  ideas  on  how  his  place  may  be  lighted 
and  advertised  to  bring  out  his  particular  line,  it  will  bring  more 
satisfactory  results  for  the  merchant  and  will  usually  enable  U3 
to  secure  a  larger  and  more  permanent  proposition. 

We  have  a  man  who  devotes  ail  of  his  time  to  drawing 
sketches  that  are  submitted  by  the  representative  and  sign  expert. 
Oftentimes  half  a  dozen  sketches  are  submitted,  after  the  mer- 
chant has  concluded  to  put  up  a  sign,  before  any  of  them  catches 
liis  fancy,  but  it  pays  well  to  go  to  this  expense  and  have  him 
thoroughly  satisfied  at  the  outset  that  he  has  something  particu- 
larly adapted  to  his  case. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  solicitation  of  electric  power.  A 
special  man,  who  is  thoroughly  posted  on  the  adaptability  of 
electricity  for  motive  power,  can  bring  the  merchant  to  the  clos- 
ing point  much  more  quickly  than  if  the  work  is  undertaken 
alone  by  some  man  who  is  fairly  well  versed  in  all  parts  of 
the  business  but  is  not  a  specialist  in  this  line.  We  alt  like  to 
feel  when  buying  that  we  are  doing  business  with  some  one 
who  knows  thoroughly  what  he  has  to  sell  and  how  it  can  be 
applied.  The  use  of  these  specialists  in  connection  with  the 
regular  representative  will  tend  to  impress  the  prospective  cus- 
tomer with  the  reliability  of  our  proposition. 

Another  specialist  who  is  of  great  value  to  the  lighting  com-' 
pany  i.s  a  man  to  follow  up  new  buildings.    He  can  arrange  with 
the  .architects  when  plans  are  drawn,  and  advise  with  the  builders 
as  the  work  progresses,  as  to  how  the  building  shall  be  wired  and 
the  general  scheme  of  illumination. 


We  have  realized  the  importance  of  an  illtimtnating  er 
ing  education  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  representatives  a 
at  present  have  a  number  ot  them  taking  2.  special  courso  with 
an  illuminating  engineer  of  national  prominence.  Wc  have 
found  their  ideas,  w!icn  presentej  lo  the  merchants,  have  been 
highly  appreciated,  and  wc  hclieve  that  as  time  goes  on  there  wiH 
he  a  noEiccnble  improvement  in  our  methods  and  standard  of  iMu 
niinatiug,  due  fo  the  fact  lliat  ihey  are  considering  the  Ughti 
of  the  places  from  a  llioroiighly  prol'essional  standpoint  and  not, 
as  has  been  our  trouble  iti  the  past,  in  trying  to  see  how  manv 
globes  can  be  crowded  into  a  given  space  and  enough  lights 
secured,  overlooking  the  thought  of  its  artistic  or  economic  effects. 

Careful  records  should  be  kept  by  the  representatives  o< 
the  work  they  are  doing,  and  records  kept  iti  the  office  of 
possibilities  outside.  Here,  again,  we  find  tliat  sysiem  plays  an 
important  part.  With  the  records  kept  of  the  date  when  the  con- 
sumer was  last  visited  and  tlie  rcsidts  of  the  last  interview,  much 
time  can  be  saved  in  going  out  agafn  and  in  knowing:  how 
approach  hini  and  knowing  what  his  needs  are. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  sources  of  business  lies  vvith 
present  users  in  increasing  their  standard  of  iMuminating.  and. 
with  business  houses,  in  impressing  upon  them  the  possibility  for 
display  lighting.  This  particular  part  of  the  business  is  to  be 
comntended.  PracticaJJy  no  further  investment  is  needed  to 
secure  this  business,  consequently  the  proiits  are  very  much 
greater  than  where  new  connections  have  to  be  made,  and  once 
liaviug  made  a  start  \vith  the  merchant  it  is  easier  lo  get  him  to 
use  more.  With  many  of  our  sign,  window  and  outlining  con- 
sumers we  have  increased  their  use  of  light  two  or  three  fold, 
as  the  advantages  of  this  elass  of  business  have  impressed  them- 
selves on  the  merchant's  min<l. 

.Another  feature  we  should  not  overlook  in  the  active  solici- 
tation of  business  is  the  friendly  feeling  that  will  eventually  grow 
up  between  the  consumer  and  the  company.  Our  greatest  handi- 
cap to-day  is  that  the  officers  of  a  company  and  the  heads  of 
departments  can  not  personally  know  each  one  of  their  con- 
sumers; but  if  we  can  delegate  this  work,  as  is  practically  done. 
to  the  rcpresenlalivcs  in  any  given  district,  ihe  consumer  soon 
conjes  to  feel  that  he  has  some  one  who  stands  between  him 
and    ihe  unknown   company   who   will   gladly  go  to   the   f 
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for  him  and  see  that  his  troubles  are  remedied  and  that  he 
receives  individual  treatment,  which  is  so  important  in  these 
troublesome  days. 

The  force  of  example  is  one  that  commends  itself  strongly. 
If  the  company  itself  is  not  a  liberal  user  of  its  commodity  it 
may  create  a  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  users,  but  if  the  com- 
pany can  make  its  office  or  its  building  a  land-mark  it  has  a 
■wholesome  effect  in  convincing  the  prospects  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  display  lighting.     I  believe  every  company  should  aim 
to  keep  itself  in  the  foreground  as  the  most  liberal  user  of  light 
in  its  city.    It  will  tend  to  encourage  others  to  try  it;  and  as  the 
standard  of  illumination  of  the  company  increases  so  will  the 
standard  among  the  merchants  increase.     A  healthy  rivalry  of 
this  kind  is  the  best  for  all  concerned.    It  will  build  up  a  feeling 
i  n  the  community  that  you  are  enterprising  and  it  will  convince 
the  individual  that  if  it  is  good  enough  for  you  it  will  be  good 
for  him. 

Suninjing  up  the  conclusions  briefly,  I  feel  that  business- 
getting  methods  may  all  be  embraced  in  going  after  the  business 
systematically,  persistently  and  discreetly,  and  the  more  of  this 
that  is  done  the  faster  the  company  will  grow,  the  safer  its 
position  will  become  in  the  community  and  the  greater  its  earning 
power  for  its  stockholders. 

The  President:  This  paper  and  the  two  following  are 
along  similar  lines,  so  we  will  postpone  the  discussion  until  the 
■others  have  been  read. 


The  President:  The  Co-operative  Eleelrical  Development 
Association,  of  Clevelandi  Ohio,  offered  $1000  in  prizes  for  the 
best  three  papers  on  7'he  Qrgamsation  and  Conduct  of  a  Ntnsh-^ 
Business  Department  Suitable  for  Central  Stations  in  CitttW^ 
Uttder  50,000  Population.  The  decision  as  to  the  winners  was  to 
be  left  to  a  committee  of  thrt*e  central-station  managers  to  be 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  National  Electric  Lig^ht  Asso- 
ciation, In  accordance  with  this  I  appointed  as  judges  Mr. 
Douglass  Barnett,  of  Baltimore;  Mr.  E.  H,  Marher,  of  Portland, 
Me.,  and  Mr,  J.  E.  Montague,  of  Niagara  Falls,  The  names 
of  the  winners  in  this  competition  will  be  announced,  and  the 
prizes,  in  the  form  of  Xew  York  drafts  for  S500,  $300  and  $200. 
will  be  awarded  sometime  during  to-morrow's  morning  session. 
It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  about  twenty  papers  have  been 
presented,  all  of  them  excellent,  and  the  decision  of  the  cor 
mittee  is  unanimous.  The  names  of  the  winners,  and  the  draft 
are  in  this  sealed  envelope  that  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

I  also  wish  to  announce  that,  in  accordance  with  a  \oU 
passed  at  Denver,  there  will  be  immediately  following  this  session 
(if  there  is  time)  an  executive  session,  for  the  following  purpose: 
"At  an  executive  session  to  he  held  on  the  second  day  of  the 
annual  convention  there  shall  be  chosen  a  nominating  committee, 
to  be  composed  of  five  accredited  representatives  from  member 
companies,  Class  A.  in  the  following  manner—"  and  then  it  de- 
scribes the  manner,  which  we  will  take  up  at  the  end  of  this 
session,  at  the  executive  session. 

The  next  paper  on  the  programme  is  How  to  Make  a  Small 
Electric  Plant  Pay,  by  Mr.  D.  F.  McGee,  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 
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Wr.  McGee  presented  the  paper,  as  follows : 

HOW   TO    MAKE   A    SMALL    ELECTRIC 
PLANT    PAY 

How  to  make  our  electrical  properties  earn  a  dividend  for 
their  stockholders  is  a  subject  that  is  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  brightest  minds  of  the  country.  The  author  of  this  sketch 
undertakes  the  task  with  fear  and  trembling,  but,  believing  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  central-station  manager  to  contribute  his 
mite  toward  hastening  the  solution  of  this  very  important  prob- 
l<-'ni,  he  has  responded  to  the  request  of  our  president  to  furnish 
to  this  association  a  paper  describing  the  methods  which  we 
^<iopted  to  transform  into  a  dividend-earner  an  electrical  property, 
•operating  in  a  town  of  five  thousand  population,  that  had  pre- 
^'Ously  been  a  losing  investment.  Neither  time  nor  space  will 
Permit  an  elaborate  article  on  this  subject,  on  which  volumes  are 
^^*'~itten  weekly  for  our  trade  papers. 

It  has  been  proven  that  an  entirely  modern  equipment  is  not 

^^Sential  for  the  financial  success  of  an  electric  plant,  and  a  wise 

"^^nager  of  a  small  plant  will  hesitate  before  he  consigns  to  the 

^^^*~ap  heap  equipment  that  he  might,  by  overhauling  and  judicious 

^*~»~angenient  of  same,  be  able  to  operate  at  a  net  efficiency  equal 

'"-^     the  most  modern  equipment,  besides  saving  for  his  company 

^^S"  amount   required    for   new   equipment   and   increased   fixed 

*"*  arges  that  must  necessarily  follow  such  an  expenditure.     On 

^  ^  other  hand,  if  he  finds  that  his  requirements  and  conditions 

^*-H  for  an  entirely  new  installation,  he  should  not  hesitate  to 

^•^•ke  it,  provided  he  can  get  the  funds  to  do  so — which  is  often 

*  *?icu]t  in  a  small  plant. 

The  boiler  room  is  usually  the  most  neglected  part  of  a 

/*~*^all  plant  equipment.    Uncovered  pipes,  leaky  valves  and  joints, 

^^"^^proper  boiler  setting,  careless  firing  and  injudicious  selection 

'-*f  fuel,  are  a  few  of  the  dividend-consuming  devices  common  to 

^^Tiall  plants.    It  is  well  to  have  as  few  different  sizes  of  valves, 

^^ttings,  et  cectera,  as  possible  in  the  piping  equipments.  Ry  making 

L         ^^e  nipples  and  short  pieces  of  pipe  of  some  uniform  length, 

\        repairs  will  be  simplified  and  many  a  shut-down  be  prevented, 

1       and  a  much  smaller  stock  of  fittings  will  provide  for  emergencies. 
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Rollers  should  be  inspected  at  regular  inten-aU  and  kepi 
free  from  scale.  Scale  in  boilers  is  often  ihe  cause  of  enormous 
waste  of  fuel.  Every  steam  plant  should  have  recording  ther- 
mometers installed  in  the  feed-water  lines  to  boilers.  The  average 
engineer  in  the  small  plant  docs  not  realize  the  necessity  of  heat- 
ing boiler  feed  water  to,  at  Jeastt  200  degrees. 

Many  central-station  managers  would  have  a  rude  awaken- 
ing if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  install  recording  instru- 
ments. Recording  voltmeters,  as  well  as  thermometers,  will 
provide  a  ht'althy  incentive  for  your  men  to  attend  to  their  duties, 
and  will  also  provide  a  means  by  which  that  mystery  of  voltage 
variation,  which  has  given  us  all  so  nmch  trouble  at  variou.^ 
times,  may  be  solved.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  chief 
difticulties  in  small  plants  is  to  have  competent  help  available 
^vhen  accidents  or  other  trouble  occurs,  which  Is  generally  during 
the  time  of  the  heaviest  loads.  We  have  provided  for  this  by 
dividing  the  power-house  force  into  three  watches,  with  the 
UTtderstanding  that  they  are  to  work  ten  hours  per  day.  This 
provides  double  force  on  duty  two  hotirs  each  day  to  make  all 
repairs  and  tide  over  the  peak-load  period. 

Engines  should  be  indicated  regularly,  and  valves  adjusted 
for  the  most  economical  steam  consumption.  Tests  of  water  and 
fuel  consumption  should  be  made  at  stated  periods.  A  log  book 
should  be  kept,  showing  records  of  the  hourly  readings  of  the 
various  instruments.  Daily  readings  should  be  made  of  the 
switchboard  wallnielcrs.  Xo  plant  is  too  small  for  ihose  instru- 
ments. If  a  plant  can  not  afford  load-curve  drawing  instni- 
ments,  the  engineer  or  switchboard  attendant  should  plot  the 
daily  load  from  the  ammeter  readings  on  sheets  similar  to  chart 
No.  I.  The  curve  thus  drawn  will  bring  before  you  plainly 
that  hollow  place  in  your  load  line  that  must  he  filled  before  you 
can  ctTral  that  dividend-earning  germ  which  we  are  ail  striving 
to  cultivate  with  more  or  less  success. 

The  distributing  system  of  a  small  plant  is  very  often  the 
source  of  con.siderable  waste.  The  annual  losses  from  poor  line 
construction,  inefficient  transformers  and  badly- designed  feeder 
systems,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  paying  dividends.  The 
line  and  transformer  losses  on  above-mentioned  plant  at  present 
are  ou]>  60  per  cent  nf  what  they  were  five  years  ago.  when  the 
income    was   iinly   25    \Kr   cent   of   the   present   earnings.     We 
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scrapped  thirty  transformers  and  replaced  the  entire  lot  with 
four  large  ones,  using  three-wire  secondary  network  with  banked 
transformers  to  take  care  of  this  large  increase  in  business. 

The  first  duty  of  every  manager  is  to  provide  for  reliable  and 
continuous  service.  He  must  furnish  "the  goods."  Excuses 
u-on't  go  with  the  up-to-date  American  citizen. 

His  next  duty  is  to  his  company.  He  must  see  that  it 
receives  an  equitable  return  for  money  invested  by  it  to  provide 
tlie  equipment  to  supply  this  service.  Before  he  can  do  this,  he 
iiiust  first  know,  beyond  question,  what  constitutes  the  various 
oosts  that  go  to  make  up  the  entire  operating  expenses  of  the 
r>lant.  He  must  be  able  to  make  a  monthly  comparison  of  his 
"Various  costs,  for  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  he  will  be  able  to 
Weep  a  check  on  his  operating  expenses.  By  studying  carefully 
a.11  the  facts  and  factors  that  constitute  his  costs,  the  manager 
"vvill  be  able  to  steer  clear  of  the  folly  of  taking  on  improfitabie 
"hxisiness. 

In  plants  located  in  cities  with  populations  of  ten  thousand 

and  less,  the  manager  must  be  familiar  with  every  detail  of  his 

lousiness.     He  must  be  his  own  solicitor.     It  has  been  said  that 

an  outside  man  can  interest  and  get  customers  that  the  local 

manager  can  not  reach.     If  he  can,  it  is  because  he  is  a  man 

better  fitted  for  the  business.     The  manager  of  a  small  plant 

should   know   ways   and    means   of   approaching   a   prospective 

customer  that  a  stranger  can  not  know.     He  should  study  the 

ambitions  and  weaknesses  of  every  prospective  customer.    Often 

it  is  the  wife  and  mother  that  should  be  approached,  perhaps  in 

an  indirect  manner.    Very  often  it  is  the  daughters  of  the  house, 

who  aspire  to  have  as  many  conveniences  as  their  neighbors.    A 

hint  from  any  source  should  not  be  neglected.     There  is  always 

some  way  to  land  an  interested  party.    A  manager  is  not  worthy 

of  the  name  if  he  can  not  find  a  way  to  do  this. 

.\bove  all,  a  solicitor  must  be  specific,  and  must  be  thor- 
""ghly  posted  regarding  cost  of  installation  and  cost  of  operating 
'"•^  article  sold ;  also  regarding  maintenance  of  same.  He  must 
■^  able  to  say,  "Buy  this;  it  will  cost  you  so  much  to  install  and 
run.  and  will  give  you  so  much  profit."  He  must  be  able  to  meet 
any  argument  that  may  be  advanced  by  his  competitors.  Above 
all  he  must  be  truthful.  He  must  not  make  rash  promises.  It 
IS  well  always  to  allow  a  factor  of  safety  in  this  respect.     How 
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gratifying  it  is  to  hear  from  a  customer  that  he  is  getting  betiei 
results  than  you  promised  him.    I  can  recall  one  incident  that  has 
afforded  me  considerable  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit.    A  German 
owned  a  blacksmith  shop  in  our  little  city.     After  a  lot  of  hard^_ 
talking.  I  got  him  to  install  a  small  motor  to  operate  his  tool^^f 
Some  time  after,  I  called  at  his  shop  and  enquired  how  he  liked 
his  power.     He  replied,  "One  boy  put  that  thing  in  here,  but  i^_ 
would  take  several  good  men  to  get  it  out  again."     As  he  ts  ^| 
very    profane    man,   he    used    much    more    forcible    language    to 
express  himself  on  this  subject.     I  have  used  this  story  manj 
times  since,  and  must  say  that  it  has  helped  to  dose  np  the  sal 
of  a  good  many  motors. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  ''hail,  fellow,  well  uiet."  A  mai 
does  not  have  to  be  a  "mixer"  in  the  accepted  sense  to  get 
business.  That  fallacy  has  been  exploded  long  ago,  A  pleasant, 
cheerful  manner,  and  cliaracler  to  back  np  his  arguments.  Is  hu 
best  stock-in-trade. 

The  manager  of  a  sniall  plant  must  keep  posted  regardji 
the  latest  and  most  efficient  types  of  different  apparatus^  lamp^ 
reflectors,  and  so  forth.     He  should  read  all  the  trade  piiblica- 
tions;  not  only  the  reading  matter,  but  should  study  the  adver- 
tisements as  well.    He  will  miss  a  great  deal  of  valuable  infonna- 
tion  if  he  does  not.     He  will  often  find  the  solution  in  thnse 
pages  of  some  difficult  problem  that  has  bothered  him  for  months. 
Many  manufacturing  concerns  gladly  furnish  binders  for  their 
literature.     This  matter,  when   properly  assorted,  represents  a 
mass  of  vahiable  information  that  can  be  acquired  in  no  other 
manner,  so  there  is  no  excuse,  save  "that  tired  feeling,"  for 
central-station  manager  not  being  up-to-date. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  convince  a  customer  that  if  In's 
requirements  call  for  a  25-hp  motor,  he  would  only  have  to  pay 
for  five  to  ten  horse-power.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  load 
that  can  be  secured  by  a  small  plant  is  intermittent.  The  cus- 
tomer averages  a  payment  for  only  about  25  per  cent  of  his 
actual  installation.  By  carefully  studying  the  requirements  of 
all  prospective  customers  and  familiarizing  yourself  with  their 
actttal  costs,  you  are  then  in  a  position  to  go  lo  any  one  of  those 
customer?  with  a  proposition  that  will  save  them  money-  If 
you  can  show  the  average  man  that  you  can  cut  down  his 
cxDcnses  or  decrease  his  manufacturing  costs,  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  hi*;  biisine^^. 
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One  of  the  most  desirable  classes  of  customers  is  the  small 
refrigerating  plant ;  especially  when  they  install  brine  cold-storage 
tanks.  Arrangements  can  be  made  with  this  class  of  customers 
to  shut  down  their  motor  during  peak  loads.  The  cost  of  this 
class  of  power  would  be  only  the  net  additional  cost  of  fuel  and 
proportion  of  your  general  expense,  as  it  does  not  increase  the 
peak  load  on  the  station.  A  careful  analysis  of  costs  will  work 
wonders  toward  helping  the  manager  of  our  small  plants  in 
building  up  that  hollow  of  low  business  in  daytime. 

The  manager  must  be  able  to  plan  the  most  efficient  arrange- 
ments of  machines.  In  very  many  cases,  such  as  machine  shops, 
grouping  the  machines  will  permit  the  most  efficient  operation. 
In  other  cases,  such  as  printing  plants,  individual  motor  drive  is 
preferable. 

It  pays  to  study  every  installation,  giving  your  prospective 
customer  your  very  best  advice,  for  there  is  no  advertisement 
so  cheap  and  good  as  a  satisfied  customer.  Above  all,  create 
confidence,  for  confidence  is  the  foundation  of  new  business. 
Pay  every  attention  to  the  little  things.  The  average  user  of 
power  knows  nothing  at  all  about  electricity  or  mechanics  and 
cares  less.  What  he  wants  is  to  see  the  wheels  go  round.  Have 
your  trouble  man  call  at  the  various  installations  at  stated  inter 
vals,  making  a  report  to  you  of  any  abuse  or  misuse  of  the  equip- 
ments. The  average  patron  will  appreciate  this.  He  can  well 
afford  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  this  inspection  to  insure  him  against 
a  shut-down. 

One  of  the  best  means  to  increase  your  business  is  to 
co-operate  with  architects  and  builders.  The  advice  of  a  disin- 
terested party  will  go  a  long  way  with  the  house  owner. 

Be  prompt  in  looking  after  trouble.  Let  your  customers 
know  that  their  troubles  are  yours.  Make  yourself  and  your 
service  indispensable  to  them ;  keep  posted  in  regard  to  the 
troubles  of  users  of  other  sources  of  power.  We  have  often 
taken  advantage  of  a  breakdown  in  both  steam  and  gasolene 
engines  to  install  a  motor  to  help  them  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  we 
have  never  had  occasion  to  take  the  motor  out  afterwards,  as  the 
engine  would  invariably  pass  to  the  second-hand  man. 

With  all  due  respect  to  advertising,  it  must  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  the  getting  of  new  business,  in  a  small  city,  is 
dependent  on  advertising  alone.    There  must  be  good  and  reliable 
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service  as  a  foundation  for  all  this„  The  service  must  bt 
linuous  and  free  from  interruption.  Voltage  must  be  steady. 
Witli  such  good  voltage  regfulators  on  the  market,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  poor  regulation.  Customers"  installations  must  be 
looked  after  by  the  central- station  manag-cr  to  insure  their  being 
maintained  in  good  condition.  He  must  watch  the  little  things, 
keep  dim  or  other  inefficient  lamps  weeded  out.  At  an  early  dat«ij 
we  adopted  a  liberal  policy  regarding  free  lamp  renewals.  ^^ 

It  is  also  essential  to  have  a  schedule  of  rates  that  will 
attract  the  long-hour  or  all-day  customers  for  both  light  and 
power. 

You  must  educate  the  people  away  from  the  idea  that  elec- 
tric light  is  for  the  well-to-do  only,  for  the  difference  in  the 
ycarlv  cost  for  redecorating  housL-s  where  eieclriciiy.  gas  or 
kerosene  is  used  will  often  juore  than  pay  the  entire  electric-light 
bill  for  the  year.  Where  electric  light  alone  is  used,  the  redec- 
orating cost  is  about  one-half  as  much  as  it  is  where  the  oilier 
illuminants  are  used. 

Regarding  advertising  in  local  papers,  it  ts  very  necessary 
to  retain  iheir  good  will,  and  some  money  can  be  spent  in  this 
tnanner  to  advantage. 

A  short  time  ago  there  was  an  epidemic  of  burglaries  in  our 
city.  To  one  paper  we  furnished  a  news  item,  supposed  to  be 
an  interview  with  a  reformed  burglar,  stating  that  he  always 
gave  an  elcctricallv-!iphte<l  house  a  vvidv  lierth  while  he  was  in 
the  business,  because  he  never  could  tell  when  a  light  would  t>e 
snapped  on  him  from  an  upper  story.  ^M 

To  anotlier  paper  we  furnished  a  news  item,  to  appear  as  a 
statement  by  a  noted  detective,  advising  people  to  have  their 
houses  wired  so  that  the  lights  in  the  lower  rooms  could  be 
switched  on  from  an  upper  ston.'.  We  were  indebted  fo  an  elec- 
trical trade  paper  for  this  hint.  We  believe  that  we  received  mure 
benefit  from  this  one  item  in  one  issue  of  two  newspapers  than 
ive  should  have  received  from  a  baita-^de  advertisement  riinninr; 
a  year  in  the  same  papers.  The  idea  is  to  take  advantage  of  the 
psychological  motnent  to  instil  your  proposition  into  the  minds 
of  your  prospective  customers. 

Advertising  nnvelties  are  of  questionable  value  to  small 
plants.  Every  manager  finds  upon  his  desk  every  morning  a  mass 
nf  advertising  matter,   which   he   immediately  consigns   to   the 
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waste  basket.  There  may  be  valuable  matter  hidden  somewhere 
in  this  mass.  The  average  manager  has  too  many  duties  that 
demand  his  attention  to  waste  it  in  wading  through  so  much 
trash  to  discover  them.  Every  business  man  has  similar  expe- 
rience. We  have  found  that  the  better  way  is  to  install  a  number  of 
the  articles,  the  sale  of  which  we  desired  to  push,  in  a  number  of 
carefully-selected  places,  where  they  will  be  seen  and  talked 
about ;  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  only  result  to  be  gained  by  adver- 
tising. It  is  then  up  to  the  manager  or  his  solicitor  to  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot. 

The  following  charts  show  the  results  we  obtained  by  the 
above  methods.  In  charts  Nos.  i,  2  and  3,  the  curves  indicate 
daily  kilowatt  output  for  different  periods  of  past  six  years. 
Chart  No.  4  represents  load  factor  of  plant  as  described.  Chart 
No.  5  represents  the  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  gross  earn- 
ings for  the  past  six  years. 
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Chart  No.  i — Load  Dia(;ram  Jl^xe  aa,  1905 

Horixonul  linci  show  kilow.iit-hours     Vertical  lines  represent  hours  of  day,  beiiinninf[ 
at  Riidnighi. 
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Chart  No.  a— Load  Diagram  January  13.  1906 

Horizontal  lines  shnw  kilowatt  output.      Vertical  lines  sbow  hours  of  flay,  beE>nn>nK 
atmidDiKht. 
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Chart  N'u,  3 — Load  Diagram  March  24,  1906 

llorj/inul  lines  iho*  kilowatt   tiutpm.       Vertical    linei  s>liow   hours  o(   day,  bCKinning 

lit  midnight. 
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Chart  No.  4— Load  Factor  for  Omf.  Year 

In  Chart  No.  4,  too  per  cent  represents  the  total  capacitjr  of  plant  in  kilowatt  output 
for  year  of  365  dayi,  operating  34  hours  per  day, 

Tbe  plotted  curve  lepresents  kilowatt  output  as  registered  by  switchboard  metert  during' 
each  month  of  past  rear.  There  was  no  current  generated  during  dajrligbt  hours,  on  Sunday* 
or  legal  holidays,  making  a  total  of  560  hours  that  plant  was  shut  down  during  the  year,  or 
over  six  per  cent  of  tbe  entire  time. 
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Chart  No.  5— Ratio  of  OrKRAiiNG  Exi'KN)>es  to  Gross  Earnings 

In  Chart  No.  5,  100  per  cent  represents  pj^rois  earnings  for  ooc  year,  t^-is.  Dotted  lins 
rcfiresentacost  of  operating  r^ipenses.  insur.ince  nnd  taxes  for  six  years. 

This  plant' had  been  in  operation  for  about  ten  years  previous  to  1899.  Twenty-four  bout 
service  was  started  in  that  year.    The  writer  look  charge  of  the  plant  in  April,  i^oo. 

The  above  chart  shows  [hat  it  h  absolutely  necessary  to  put  the  plant  equipment  in  the 
best  ponible  condition  before  you  can  hope  to  keep  the  operating  cost  as  low  as  consistent 
with  (irst-class  service. 
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The  President;  We  will  next  have  a  symposium  on 
Methods  Used  in  Securing  and  Retaining  Business,  This  wilt 
include  contributions  from  six  gentlemen  whom  I  have  asked  to 
prepare  papers  on  the  subject,  and  the  country  will  be  well 
represented,  as  wc  have  papers  from  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Lowell, 
Mass.;  Marion,  Ind.;  Peoria,  111.;  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  papers  were  read  by  their  respective  authors,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Wilcox's  paper,  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
F.  N.  Sanderson,  and  Mr.  Tripp's^  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
Wallau.  Before  reading  his  contribution,  Mr.  Scherck  ma< 
the  following  remarks : 

Mr.  Scuerck:  When  the  president  of  this  assoctat 
asked  me  to  be  one  of  these  six  Jolly  Rogers  that  have  given 
their  views,  he  specified  that  the  time  limit  of  five  minutes  should 
not  be  exceeded.  I  hardly  think  my  paper  is  within  the  required 
time,  and  I  must  apologize  to  the  president  and  to  the  association 
for  its  length.  My  excuse  is  that,  white  I  had  ample  ooportunity 
to  write  a  long  paper,  I  did  not  have  the  time  to  write  a  short  one, 
and  I  therefore  crave  your  indulgence, 

I  think  the  substance  of  the  whole  question  could  perhaps 
be  given  in  one  minute  by  referring  to  tlie  views  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Denver  when  he  says:  ''I  feel  that  business-getting 
methods  may  all  be  embraced  in  going  after  the  business  sys- 
tematically, persistently  and  discreetly,  and  the  more  of  this  that 
is  done,  the  faster  the  company  will  grow,  the  safer  its  position 
will  become  in  the  community,  and  the  greater  the  earning  power 
to  its  stockholders."  I  believe  it  all  comes  down  to  the  question  of 
"eternal  vigilance,"  simply  watching  your  business  from  every 
standpoint  and  all  the  time.  1  will  endeavor  to  keep  within  the 
time  limit  by  abstracting  my  paper. 


SOME  METHODS  USED  IN  SECURING  AND 
RETAJNING  BUSINESS 


MATUJAS  E.  TURNER 

In  entering  upon  this  discussion,  I  will  but  briefly  touch  on 
50nie  of  the  methods  that  have  been  especially  successful  in 
obtaining  and  retaining  business  in  Cleveland. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  business,  as  defined  by 
load  increase,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes: 
(_i)  that  of  securing  as  patrons  for  the  company  tenants  of 
newly-erected  buildings;  (2)  that  of  introducing  electricity  where 
other  illuminants  or  modes  of  power  are  exclusively  used;  (3) 
that  of  increasing  the  use  of  electricity  where  it  and  competitive 
means  of  Hight  and  power  arc  used. 

Referring  to  the  first  class,  early  information  pertaining  to 
tiie  erection  of  new  buildings  is  obtained  through  the  various 
infnmiation  agencies,  Board  of  Trade  buUetins,  architects,  jnanu- 
lacturers"  agents  and  through  reports  of  the  company's  line  and 
■other  inspectors,  Solicitors  are  then  set  to  work.  If,  however, 
canvassers  are  entirely  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  to 
secure  these  prospective  tenants  as  customers  of  the  company, 
they  will  fail  to  secure  much  that  should  be  obtained.  The  ability 
of  a  solicitor  to  oftcr  to  architL-ct.  engineer  or  tenant,  the  free  serv- 
ices of  an  expert  to  advise  on  the  most  economical  and  the  most 
modern  methods  of  electrical  work,  to  prepare  specifications  and 
■estimates  of  expense  for  the  installation  of  electrical  equipment,' 
jnd  to  secure  proposals  for  its  execution,  many  times  decides  such 
architect,  engineer  or  tenant  of  such  new  buildings  to  use  elec- 
tricity, and  often  to  use  it  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  forms  of 
light  or  power. 

Introducing  electricity  where  other  modes  of  lighting  are 
exclusively  used  presents  a  wide  field  for  obtaining  new  business. 

To  illustrate:  In  Cleveland  the  larger  part  of  the  electrical 
output  is  used  in  the  main  business  portion,  and  in  the  far  out- 
lying districts  of  the  city^ — that  i^.  that  portion  of  the  city  which 
contains  the  newer  buildings.  Between  these  districts,  and 
covered  by  miles  of  mains,  lie  acres  of  dwellings  lighted  chiefly 


by  natural  and  artificial  gas.  Reccnlly  the  Cleveland  companj 
introduced  and  advertised  a  method  for  equipping  old  houses 
with  electric  light,  payment  for  such  equipment  to  be  made  on 
llic  installment  plan  [o  a  wiring  contractor.  Two  canvassers  were 
sent  out  to  solicit  business  on  tins  basis,  and  they  have  continued 
from  the  first  to  write  business  at  a  remarkable  rate,  and  at  a 
niininunn  expense  to  the  company  m  respect  to  tine  investment. 

Likewise,  a  mechanica.1  engineer^  through  his  engineering 
ability  and  knowledge  of  power  economies,  interests  in  electric- 
drive  owners  of  large  manufacturing  plants  who  had  never  given 
the  subject  any  previous  thought.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  thai, 
because  proper  engineering  arlvice  has  been  given,  tlie  successful 
operation  of  one  large  manufacluring  plant  driven  by  central- 
station  power  establishes  a  precedent  in  this  respect,  and  starts 
inquiries  among  other  manufacturers. 

Increasing  the  tise  Oi'  electricity  where  it  and  competitive 
ijttiminants  are  used  in  stores,  is  successfully  accomplished 
through  the  efforts  of  illuminating  engineers  working  in  con- 
junction with  solicitors.  For  the  same  expense,  most  users  of 
different  kinds  of  light  prefer  to  use  electricity  exclusively.  A 
lighting  expert  analyzes  the  illuminating  value  of  the  existing 
instaliatiou,  advises  the  canvasser  as  to  the  arrangement  and 
kinds  of  electric  lamps  to  use  to  give  the  most  effective  light  at 
minimum  expense,  and  estimates  the  cost  of  doing  the  necessary' 
work.  The  solicitor  then  has  little  trouble  to  induce  the  pr«.t- 
prielor  of  a  store  to  allow  the  gas  fixtures,  for  instance,  to  be 
taken  down  and  to  try  the  new  scheme  of  lighting.  Wherever  in 
Cleveland  this  has  been  tried  it  has  met  with  success,  and  prom- 
ises much  for  the  future. 

Anollser  method,  which  is  used  chiefly  among  the  residencci, 
\s  suggesting  through  the  medium  of  a  monthly  bulletin  different 
conveniences  made  possible  by  the  fact  of  electricity  being  in  the 
premises.  And  a  still  more  direct  method  is  to  send  letters  and 
postal  Cards,  apprising  consumers  of  the  expected  visit  of  a 
representative  with  his  samples  and  catalogues  of  heating  appli- 
ances, fans,  sewing  machine  motors,  and  so  forth. 

To  retain  business  previously  obtained  demands  careful 
watch  of  customers'  account*!,  to  oHer  them  any  general  reduction 
in  prices  that  iiiav  be  offererl  to  prospective  customers,  and  fur- 
ther requires  cimtinual  investigation  of  their  electrical   installa- 
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lion.  It  is  not  always  that  an  electric  supply  company  is  fore- 
mamed  of  the  intentions  of  a  customer  to  give  up  its  service  for 
me  competing  service.  And  it  becomes  imperative  upon  the 
part  of  the  company  to  keep  its  agents  circulating  among  its 
customers,  particularly  the  stores,  suggesting,  through  its  experts, 
means  of  adding  to  the  efficiency  and  attractiveness  of  the  electric 
liglit ;  and  all  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  best  possible  service 
ior  the  least  amount  of  money. 

Systematic  striving  for  business  probably  yields  the  largest 
nieasure  of  success,  and  a  comprehensive  "follow-np"  system  iS 
inrportant  to  a  sales  department.  To  be  complete,  it  should  con- 
tain the  record  of  every  user  and  non-nscr  of  electricity  in  the 
ciiy.  Through  its  jnedinm  solicitors'  results  should  be  followed. 
Often  one  solicitor  fails  to  secure  a  customer  where  another 
solicitor  with  difTerent  personality  could  succeed;  often  business 
is  not  at  once  obtainable  that  will  be  so  in  a  few  months;  this 
Wtd  simiEar  knowledge  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  sales 
■"lepartmcnt  in  snclj  systt-niatic  shape  ihat  It  will  be  useful  at  the 
I  proper  time.  And  a  sales  department  should  have  its  efforts  com- 
■  plemented  by  the  work  of  illuminating  and  mechanical  engineers 
^vho  make  a  study  of  illumination  and  power  econonn'es,  who  keep 
posted  on  the  newest  and  best  in  their  line,  who  are  thorough  and 
practical  wiremen.  and  who  can  estimate  closely  the  cost  of  work. 
•^  department  thus  equipped  assures  that  electricity  will  be  more 
gi"eatly  advertised  through  the  satisfaction  of,  and  the  economy 
'o.  the  users. 

In  conclusion^  it  should  be  said  that,  while  it  may  be  neccs- 

Psary  for  a  sales  department  to  have  a  complete  "follow-up'* 
System,  to  publish  a  monthly  bulletin  or  advertise,  to  employ 
expert  light,  power  and  heating  engineers,  it  is  more  essential  that 
3ll  the  solicitors  shoitid  be  proficient  in  these  various  lines  and 
should  be  trained  to  work  as  a  unit  and  to  use  the  services  of 
experts  where  expert  advice  is  required.  These  are  some  of  the 
principles  that  stand  out  pronimently  as  having  been  particularly 
Successful  in  their  operation  in  obtaining  and  retaining  business 
^or  ihe  Cleveland  company. 

NORMA \  T,    WILCOX 
At  this  time,  when   we  are   interested   in   business -getting 

methods  and  are  spending  more  or  less  for  printer's  ink  and 
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other  tilings,  it  is  well  for  us  to  consider  the  matter  from  tht^ 
customer's  standpoint,  remembering  all  the  time  that  some  iomi 
ot  solicitation  is  needful  if  we  art:  to  obtain  best  results. 

The  fact  that  so  many  rate  sheets  have  recently  been  or  air4. 
being  revised  shows  that  the  more  progressive  plants  are  realiz- 
ing" the  importance  of  reasonable  rales,  and  that  we  are  bein^ 
brought  to  see  that  at  many  prevailing  rates,  the  majority  of  the 
people  served  by  central-staiiun  plants  are  not  able  to  use  as  nnifh 
of  our  product  as  they  really  desire.  New  and  improved  lamps 
and  lower-priced  and  better  motors,  as  well  as  the  development 
of  new  and  practical  devices  for  other  than  light  and  power  pur- 
poses, are  the  weaimns  at  hand.  Given  the  devices  that  we  know 
to  be  good,  we  must  in  some  way  obtain  the  interest  of  the  pros- 
pective customer  and  create  a  desire  for  our  product.  Often  the 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  makL-  a  practii^al  demonstration  on  the 
customer's  own  premises.  The  fact  that  we  arc  willing  lo  do  this 
tmmediately  inspires  confidence  and  interest  and  enables  a  solici- 
tor of  ordinary  ability  In  close  business  that  a  more  able  man 
would  not  obtain  without  such  demonstration. 

We  have  recently  taken  men  of  pood  address,  who  are 
ambitious  and  willing,  from  our  operating  force,  given  them  a 
definite  district  in  uhich  to  work,  equipped  them  with  portable 
motor  cords,  high-efficiency  or  other  lamps,  and  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  making  a  denmnstratinn  on  the  prospective  customer's 
own  premises.  If  there  is  no  supply  wire  on  the  premises,  we  run 
a  temporary  service.  With  motor  cttstntncrs.  we  place  a  motor  and 
run  it  a  few  days  free  of  charge,  so  that  that  customer  can  sec 
how  much  better  wc  can  do  his  work.  Realizing  that  a  satisfieil 
cnstomcr  is  a  valuable  advertisement,  the  solicitor  is  encouraged 
to  make  occasional  calls  on  all  customers  in  his  district  to  see  if 
the  lamps  are  operating  properly  and  possibly  to  make  suggestion* 
as  to  better  placing  of  various  illuminating  and  other  devices. 

These  methods  are  proving^  most  satisfactory  and  enabling  us 
to  get  business  ninnlhs  and  years  before  we  could  if  we  relied  oi'» 
talk  alone  for  an  argmncnt. 

It  costs  something  to  solicit  in  this  manner,  as  there  arc 
cut-ins  lo  be  made,  transformers  and  meters  to  install  and  some 
expense  for  fuel,  and  so  forth.  On  ihe  other  hand,  it  also  costs 
money  for  printer's  ink.  postage,  solicitors'  time,  and  discourage- 
ment due  to  slow   results  and  that  lack  of  enthusiasm  d«c  to 
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inability  to  interest  and  dose  business  promptiy,  and  it  costs  e\'en 
more  money  to  allow  our  gas  friends  to  hold  business  that  should 
and  could  be  supplied  from  our  lines. 

It  is  my  belief  that  inore  money  spent  for  demonstrations, 
installing  proper  appliances  where  they  can  be  used  to  advantage^ 
"vvill  amply  jiistifv  the  L'xpL'nditure  ami  make  Lciilral-statimi  man- 
agers wonder  why  so  many  have  forgotten  this  practical  and 
«flicient  old-fashioned  method  of  getting  business. 

GEO.  N.  TIDD 

The  increase  of  sales  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  success  of 
the  central  station.  The  business  can  not  stand  still.  It  must 
either  grow  or  diminish;  ihere  is  no  middle  road.  The  most 
utipromtsing'  field  can  be  made  productive  to  an  unexpected  degree 
by  Ihe  simple  method  of  pushing  the  sale  of  current  by  usual  com- 
mercial methods. 

Some  of  the  methods  used  by  the  writer  wliich  have  been 
productive  of  results  are: 

First — Ctrciilar  Pcrsoitai  Letters 

A  list  of  the  business  houses,  factories  and  residences  is  made 
and  kept  carefully  up-to-date.  At  least  once  a  month  a  mimeo- 
grraphed  personal  letter  is  sent  to  every  name  on  this  list,  setting 
forth  one  or  two  advantages  of  electric  current  for  heating, 
signs  or  power,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  business.  A 
number  of  these  letters  are  prepared  in  advance,  so  each  name 
will  receive  a  consecutive  line  vi  argument  or  suggestion.  In 
preparing  these  letters  it  will  be  found  a  great  aid  to  consult 
the  trade  papers  appertaining  lo  the  various  lines  of  business, 
to  obtain  many  arguments  that  will  "go  home."  These  letters 
will  usually  bring  in  large  numbers  of  inquiries,  which  are  at 
once  followed  up  by  personal  solicitation.  When  an  inquiry  is 
received  the  battle  is  then  half  won. 

If  the  letters  after  a  few  months  have  met  with  no  response 
they  are  followed  up  by  a  personal  call,  and  the  solicitor  will 
find  much  hard  work  has  been  done  for  him  by  the  advance 
agent.  In  many  cases  these  letters  accomplish  what  the  solicitor 
cottld  not  do  alone.  The  recipient  receives  the  letter  with  his 
mail  when  his  mind  is  in  a  receptive  mood,  and  the  continual 
hammering  will  always  bring  results. 
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Second — Newspaper  Advertising 

A  continual  rownd  of  newspaper  advertising  is  helpful.  It 
is  most  effective  among  the  n^ercbants  who  themselves  advertise, 
as  ihey  will  in  most  cases  scrutiiiize  all  advertisements,  thus 
absorhiiTg:  your  arpnments,  which  shouM  be  applicable  to  their 
business  and  suggestive  of  possibilities  of  increasing  and  adver- 
tising their  own  business  by  the  use  of  current 

Third — Display  Room 

An  attractive  show  window  and  display  room  is  of  greal 
Importance.  Electric  irons,  all  kinds  of  heating  devices,  sei^'ing- 
nrachine  iiioiors.  and.  in  tad,  evcnthiiif^, — are  installed  upon  t**^ 
or  three  weeks'  tree  trial.  Consumers  are  urged  to  try  these 
devices  in  thoir  honics  and  rarely  tki  llicv  come  back. 

Engineering  tests  are  made  upon  the  isolated  pJant  in  order 
to  secure  its  cost  of  o|joration  and  output,  and  in  cases  wherff 
steam  is  necessary  the  plant  is  temporarily  shut  down  in  order  tcF 
a-^certain  tinder  actual  working  conditions  the  total  cost. 

In  the  mill  or  factory  the  steam  plant  is  shut  down  anA 
niotors  installed  throughout  upon  trial,  and  the  savings, 
venience  and  reliabililv  demonstrated. 


Fourth — Schevies  of  Contract 

A  large  portion  of  the  field  from  which  the  new  business  Is 
recruited  is  the  long-hour  bii^iness^  both  light  and  power  Thi* 
is  the  field  which  the  central  station  .'should  have  invaded  first  il 
a  consideration  ol  the  costs  were  to  be  pro]XTly  taken  into  account 
but  on  account,  in  the  majority  ol  cases,  of  only  one  form  of 
contract,  usually  a  quantitj'  rate,  a  large  portion  of  the  long- 
hour  business  is  not  developed.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  necessary 
to  have  a  variety  of  forms  of  contract  which  will  allow  the 
development  of  this  character  of  business. 

\Vc  have,  in  addition  to  the  ordinars'  quantity  basis,  a  two- 
raie  contract,  planned  along  the  lines  of  the  Wright  demand 
scheme;  a  flat-rale  contract:  a  flat-rate  sigti  contract:  a  whole- 
sale quantity  basis,  based  on  long-temi  contract  and  high  giiaran- 
tee,  and  a  flai-raie  power  contract,  avoiding  overlapping  peak; 
all  of  which  arc  nvailable  to  anv  consumer. 
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Methods  of  Retaining  Business 

The  retaining  of  the  old  business  is  of  even  more  importance 
than  the  securing  of  new,  and  no  effort  should  be  spared  in  keep- 
ing consumers  satisfied. 

When  complaints  come  in  they  are  immediately  thoroughly 
investigated,  as  per  form  attached,  and  in  many  cases  a  re- 
arrangement of  lamps,  switches,  shades  or  reflectors,  or  new 
lamps,  will  satisfy  and  will  enable  consumer  to  reduce  the  current 
consumption.  The  alternative  contract  of  higher  guarantee  and 
less  rate  will  in  most  cases  solve  the  difficulty  if  other  means  fail. 

In  the  treatment  of  dissatisfied  consumers  the  utmost  tact 
must  be  used.  Be  liberal  in  dealing  with  these  complaint  cases. 
Vour  friends  do  not  talk,  but  your  enemies  go  out  of  the  way  to 
tell  their  story  to  the  newspapers  and  your  competitors.  All  of 
these  cases  should  be  carefully  handled  and  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  make  the  consumer  feel  that  he  is  justly  treated. 

One  of  the  points  neglected  by  the  average  central-station 
management  is  the  awaiting  of  complaints.  Many  of  them  can 
be  anticipated.  Have  your  solicitors  call  upon  your  consumers. 
Take  an  interest  in  their  lighting  and  power,  and  see  that  they 
are  securing  the  best  results  obtainable  before  they  complain. 
If  this  is  done,  many  isolated  complaints  will  fail  to  materialize 
and  the  consumer  will  feel  that  you  have  an  interest  in  his 
welfare.  With  the  larger  consumers,  do  it  yourself,  Mr.  Man- 
ager. Call  and  see  them  frequently,  and  you  will  find  the  com- 
petitive plant  promoter  will  soon  seek  greener  pastures. 
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Marion  Light  &  Heating  Company 

CONSUMER'S    COMPLAINT   TEST 


Date. 

Name   

Address   

Nature  of  Complaint 


Meter  No Make 

Capacity Tested  hy 

day  of 190 ,  shows  as  foltozi's: 

One-Fourtli     Load  I-amps per  cent. 

One-Half  "       Lamps per  cent. 

Three-Fourths    "       I^mps per  cent. 

Full  ■'       Lamps per  cent. 

Total  Lamps  connected 

Total    Arc    Lamps 

Heating  Devices 

Total  Motors  in  M.  P 


^3 


Arrangement  of  Sxvttches: 


Test   of  Ground  of   li'iriiiR:. 


Test  of  Wattage  Lamps: 

16  f /> make. 

S  cp make. 

Arc  Lamps make. 

Motor  No make. 

Test   running   idle 

"  with    Shafting 

"  "  wilh  full  Load 

Running    Hours 
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GENERAL    CONDITIONS 

Note  all  conditions  of  operation  and  advise  as  to  anything  which  will 
have  bearing  on  the  matter  of  complaint. 


Signed . 
Dale 


R.  S.  WALLACE 
There  is  a  general  tendency  to  believe  that  others  accomplish 
*^^ir  work  with  less  effort  than  ourselves.  This  tendency,  more 
th^Ti  any  other  one  thing,  is  responsible  for  the  lack  of  a  well- 
o^^-anized  new-business  department  in  every  central  station  that 
"^s  been  in  business  long  enough  to  have  become  well-estab- 
lisVied. 

Central- station  operators  generally  recognize  the  value  of 

^vich  a  department  and  realize  that  the  ability  to  sell  their  serv- 

*^^e  is  fully  as  important  as  the  ability  to  produce  it,  but,  thinking 

tViat  special  aptness  and  training  are  required  for  the  work,  they 

*^ave  delayed  taking  it  up  until  they  should  have  more  time  to 

<3evote  to  its  study. 

Assuming  that  the  service  it  is  desired  to  sell  is  what  it 
should  be,  the  greatest  essential  to  the  conduct  of  a  new- 
lusiness  department  is  persistence.  Make  a  start,  and  persistent 
seeking  will  develop  business  in  tiie  most  unexpected  places.  If 
you  can't  do  all  you  wish,  do  as  much  as  you  can,  never  for- 
jjetting  that  each  prospect  closed  is  so  much  seed  sown  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  later  harvest. 


Solicitors 

Personal  solicitation  is  the  most  effective  means  of  securing 
new  business. 

If  your  conditions  compel  you  to  make  a  choice  of  the  three 
principal  means  of  obtaining  new  business — solicitors,  general 
advertising  and  direct-by-mail  advertising— by  all  means  choose 
the  solicitor,  and  make  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  him  permanently 
employed.  Make  him  an  old-business  retainer  as  well  as  a  new- 
business  getter. 

If  yours  is  a  small  plant,  keep  your  solicitor  in  the  office 
during  your  discount  period  to  handle  complaints.  The  expe- 
rience will  be  invaluable  to  him  and  the  practice  will  produce  a 
^ood  impression  on  your  customers,  since  it  can  not  fail  to  con- 
vince them  that  you  are  making  an  earnest  effort  to  assist  them 
in  the  proper  use  of  your  service. 

Never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  satisfied  customer  is  the 
best  advertisement  you  can  get,  and  that,  as  the  nature  of  electric 
service  makes  it  difficult  for  the  average  nian  to  comprehend  it 
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he  must  be  educated  up  to  an  appreciation  of  wliat  is  involved  i] 
serving  hJs  electrical  requirements. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  pay  solicitors  a  CDmniission  on  appliances 
sold     A  flat  salary  is  to  be  preferred  to  such  an  arrangement. 
A  combination  of  a  flat  salary  and  a  commission  based  on  actual 
sales   of  current,    graded    In   accordance    with   the   investmeijI^B 
required  to  sell  tl]i5  current,  and  its  relation  to  the  peak  load,  is" 
the  idea!  method  of  con^pensation,  but  it  requires  considerable 
clerical  work  to  handle  it.     The  results  secured,  however  wiHfl 
justify  the  expense.  ^* 

Pick  your  solicitor  with  regard,  first,  to  his  ability  to  handle 
people,     A  man  lacking'  this  quality  can't  become  a  salesmar 
Train  your  man  in  your  line  of  work.    Have  him  report  to  yod' 
every  day  and  then  discuss  with  him  his  orders  and  his  prospects. 
See  that  he  has  access  to  your  trade  journals  and  especially  direct 
his  attention  to  any  article  that  you  consider  will  help  him. 

Be  enthusiastic  aboitt  the  work  and  your  enthusiasm  will 
communicated  to  him,  sharpening  his  business-getting  ahilitit 
so  that  be  will  sec  prospects  for  business  wherever  he  goes. 

Co-operation  Xfifh  Employees 

Do  not  end  your  work  with  training  your  solicitor.     Wort 
up  the  interest  of  every  man  connected  with  the  company.    Make 
them  all  see  the  possibilities  that  can  be  obtained  if  every  mai 
makes  use  of  the  opportunities  that  come  to  htm  every  day  it 
boosting"  the  company's  business. 


Satcsraom 

Your  salesroom  is  a  most  important  adjunct  of  your  nei 
business  department. 

First   impressions  count   for  everything  with  some  peopt 
and  for  something^  with  everybody.    Your  conditions  will  govern 
the  quantitv  of  apparatus  you  can  display,  but  even  if  you  show 
only  a  llal-iron.  yon  can  show  it.  if  you  ^vill.  so  that  it  will  aitractj 
interested  attention. 


Catalogues 

Keep  carefully  filed  for  reference  every  catalogue  of  current 

using   apparatus   ynii    can    obtain.      Study    vour   catalogues   an* 
have  your  solicitor  study  them. 
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.-ippliance  Policy 

Make  your  selling  prices  for  appliances  bring  you  the  same 
rate  of  profit  a  dealer  would  expect,  but  scrupulously  put  into 
advertising  or  soliciting  every  cent  of  such  profit.  This  practice 
will  encourage  dealers  to  handle  electrical  appliances.  Co-opera- 
tion is  what  you  need,  and  the  more  people  in  your  territory 
l^''l^o  can  be  induced  to  push  electrical  appliances,  the  better  will 
it    Ik  for  you. 

The  practice  of  selling  appliances  at  cost  or  less  than  cost 
^as  the  further  tendency  to  confirm  the  popular  opinion  of  the 
profits  from  the  sale  of  current.  Selling  electrical  appliances  is 
Tiore  a  matter  of  salesmanship  than  of  price. 

Convince  your  customers  of  the  value  of  your  service. 
Create  in  them  the  desire  to  use  it.  It  can  be  done  by  persistent 
^^"Ork.  Make  your  terms  easy — small  payments  on  long  time — 
^nd  they  will  buy. 

Offer  every  appliance  you  handle  on  trial  long  enough  to 
^"Oroughly  demonstrate  its  convenience  and  utility. 

-V  etv-Business  Index 

You  need  an  index  of  all  the  buildings  in  your  territory. 

^*    should  be  the  map  of  your  new-business  department  and  it 

siiould  be  used  like  a  map.     You  can  make  it  either  a  rough 

sketch  or  a  working  drawing,  for  the  direction  of  your  new- 

^'Jsiness  work.    The  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  it  is,  the 

*^iore   effective   can    you    make   your   efforts    to   increase   your 

^^isiness.     The  preparation  of  such  an  index  is  one  of  the  best 

^"leans  of  breaking  in  a  solicitor,  but  in  this  you  must  be  sure  that 

^^  appreciates  that  the  work  is  the  means  to  the  end  sought,  not 

^^e  end  itself.    Your  work  should  not  end  with  the  preparation  of 

V<iur  index.    Keep  it  up-to-date. 

t^uhlicity 

Make  use  of  every  legitimate  means  of  securing  desirable 
piiblicit}'  for  your  company.  Establish  friendly  relations  with 
the  editors  and  reporters  of  your  newspapers.  In  most  small 
towns,  news  items  are  not  plentiful,  and  much  profitable  pub- 
iicity  can  be  secured  through  tactfully  acquainting  your  news- 
paper men  with  current  happenings,  such  as  contracts  closed, 
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coil  temp  lateci  inijiroveiiienls,  et  ictlera,  ur  handing  ihem  an 
occasional  clipping  describing  some  cleclrical  appliance  or  some 
new  application  of  cleciricity, 

Make  every  piece  of  company  properly  carry  its  advertising 
message. 

Cultivating  Popularity 

Aim  to  be  considered  in  your  community  as  a  public  bene- 
factor. Use  a  portion  of  your  new-business  appropriaiion  for  pur- 
chasing advetlisiiig  space  in  programmes  fur  church  enlertain- 
nicnts  and  so  forth.  The  space  thus  purchased  has  little  adver- 
tising' value,  hut  when  tile  cliaracter  and  energ"y  of  the  people 
behiufi  church  an<i  charitable  organizations  is  considered,  iht 
impurtance  of  securing  their  good  will  is  apparent.  Your  efiforis 
along  litis  line  of  work  will  certainly  go  far  toward  establishing 
your  company  solidly  in  the  good  graces  of  your  customers  and 
pDssihle  customers. 

Neivspaf>c'r  Advertising 

Newspaper  advertisings  properly  used,  ts  an  effective  new- 
busiiiess  builder.  If  it  does  nothing  else,  it  will  pay  its  cost  in 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  ynur  solicitors  by  clotlilng  their 
work,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  they  approach,  with  a  dignity  it 
otherwise  would  lack. 

Newspa|>er  advertising  muM  be  general;  a  selling  argument 
to  convince  the  general  reader  unconsciously,  of  the  desirabihiy 
and  superiority  of  electric  service. 

To  be  effective,  newspaper  advertising  must  he  continuous 
and  the  copy  must  be  changed  daily. 

To  attract  attention,  your  advertisement  must  be  different 
from  those  printed  with  it.  Study  every  advertisement  you  see, 
to  find  huw  to  make  yours  different  from  the  general  run. 

Use  in  every  advertisement  the  words:  "Use  Electricity." 
or  their  equivalent,  and  follow  this  injunction  with  a  reason  for 
using  it. 

Mail  Campaigns 

A  cainpaign  of  direct  advertising  by  mail  will  still  further 
increase  your  suliciior's  efficiency.     Mail  will  easily  reach  cus- 
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lomers  who  will  never  see  a.  solicitor,  or  get  to  them  at  times 
when  a  solicitor's  call  would  be  considered  an  intrusion  and 
be  resented. 

Be  chary,  however,  of  your  use  of  circular  letters  and  do 
not  place  too  much  faith  in  the  selling  power  of  multi-colored 
direct' by- mail  stuff  artistically  folded  like  a  table  cloth  or  bed 
sheet.  The  chief  value  of  a  circular  letter  is  its  personal  appeal, 
Tlierefore  is  the  necessity  for  its  preparation  with  consummate 
care,  to  give  it  all  the  effect  of  a  personal  appeal  to  the  reader. 

Co-operation  witk  Contractors 

Keep  in  touch  with  your  contractors;  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions with  them  and  consider  tiieir  criticisms  and  suggestions. 
Their  co-operation  is  a  valuable  means  of  extending  your 
t»usincss  and  is  well  worth  your  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  and 

Keep  informed  of  the  local  work  your  architects  have  in 
■^arid  and  arrange  for  regfular  reports  from  the  building  inspect- 
or's office. 

GEO.  B.  TRIPP 
This  subject,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
^     central-station  manager  has  to  deal  with  in  bringing;  about 
successfvil  results  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 

The  question  of  obtaining  new  and  profitable  business  Is  the 
'^*'st  consideration,  but  not  less  in  importance  is  the  one  that 
■^overs  the  retention  of  business  after  it  has  once  been  secured. 

Therefore,  I  have  subdivided  this  paper  into  two  distinct 
■^liassifications.  one  that  of  Getting  New  Business,  and  the  other, 
■'^ou'  to  Retain  Profitable  Business. 

Each  central- St  at  ion  manager  must  of  necessity  ai^alyze  the 
•Conditions  which  surround  his  particular  plant,  ami  plan  for  the 
obtaining  of  new  business,  consistent  with  the  earnings  of  liiS 
company.  For  example,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  good  policy 
ro  go  out  after  new  business  and  wage  an  expensive  compaign, 
if  the  kilowatt  capacity  of  the  plant  were  tested  to  its  limit  and 
!he  company  were  trying  to  reduce  its  floating  indebtedness. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  company  has  station  capacity  to 
spare,  and  that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  adopting  a  plan  to  build 
up  and  increase  its  business  along  conservative  lines,  ilie  expeiascs 
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of  which  would  be  in  keeping  with  its  earnings,  then  I  believe  a 
successful  campaign  could  be  planned  along  the  following  lines; 

A  business  department  should  first  be  instituted  with  a 
manager  in  charge.  Then  the  territory  of  the  city  should  be 
divided  into  districts,  and  a  solicitor  detailed  for  each  district, 
so  that  one  mati  would  look  after  and  solicit  from  consumers  in 
a  territory  of  from  six  to  eight  thowsand  poptilation. 

By  limiting  the  territory  your  solicitors  may  repeat  their 
calls,  and  will  thus  not  only  succeed  in  obtaining  new  business 
and  check  up  all  business  which  they  have  previously  secured, 
hiTt  may,  in  addition,  keep  in  touch  with  the  consuniers  of  the 
company  to  a  degree  not  possible  when  your  campaign  is  carried 
on  only  in  a  general  way. 

The  manager  of  the  business  department  and  the  heads  of 
the  operating  departments  should  meet  with  the  solicitors  each 
morning,  and  not  only  should  matters  pertaining  strictly  to  the 
business  department  be  discussed,  but  the  solicitors  should  gradu- 
ally become  acquainted  with  the  main  features  of  the  operating 
departments,  so  that  they  can  converse  intelligently  with  con- 
sumers on  questions  which  may  be  asked  and  which  may  mate- 
rially  affect  the  policy  of  the  company. 

Solicitors  should  be  remunerated  on  a  basis  which  will  hold 
their  interest.  Therefore  they  should  be  paid  either  on  a  com^ 
mission  basis  or  a  small  salary  plus  a  commission.  To  be  success- 
ful, solicitors  must  first  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  devices 
which  they  are  to  sell,  of  the  rates  that  apply,  and,  further,  they 
must  be  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the  consumers  of  the  fairness  of 
the  charges  which  the  company  makes  for  its  service.  The 
solicitor  must  at  all  times  use  uniform  courtesy  and  patience  in 
his  endeavors  to  obtain  business,  which  factors  have  a  great  bear- 
ing on  the  success  which  the  company  may  enjoy  in  the  com- 
munity which  it  serves. 

"Follow-up"  letters  is  a  method  which  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage,  coupled  with  the  work  of  good  solicitors.  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  advertising,  if  used  judiciously,  but  place  solici- 
tation first  and  above  all  other  methods  for  obtaining  new 
business, 

Electric-stgn  business  I  think  is  now  conceded  to  bt  one  of 
the  most  profitable  classes  of  business  that  we  can  obtain,     Jn 
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Colorado  Springe  we  have  secured  contracts  for  forty  electric 
signs,  equaling  gross  earnings  of  about  $3500.  The  contract  pro- 
vides that  the  consumer  install  the  sign  at  his  own  expense,  and 
that  the  company  shall  charge  a  flat  rate  for  current  consumption 
and  maintenance  of  lanips  on  a  four-hour  basis. 

It  is  true  that  the  electrie-stgn  load  crosses  the  maximum 
peak  of  the  year,  but  it  is  rather  unusual  for  the  residential 
lighting  load  to  cross  this  peak.  The  average  hours'  use  of  the 
demand  in  this  latter  class  of  business  equals  only  about  one 
and  one-half  hours,  as  compared  with  a  four-hour  use  in  sign 
lighting. 

Before  starting  on  this  electric-sign  campaign  we  found  it 
necessary  to  go  before  the  city  council  and  ask  that  an  ordinance 
be  passed  permitting  the  installation  and  erection  of  signs  pro- 
jecting over  the  sidewalks,  provided,  however,  that  tlicse  signs 
were  lighted  by  electricity.  The  main  argument  used  in  securing 
the  passage  of  this  ordinance  was  that  the  streets  would  be  more 
adequately  illmninated,  that  the  streets  could  be  policed  more 
easily  and  at  less  expense,  and,  further,  that  the  interests  of  the 
business  men  and  taxpayers  would  be  enhanced  because  of  the 
brilliantly-lighted  main  thoroughfares. 

We  also  find  that  tliere  is  a  considerable  field  and  a  growing 
demand  for  electric  tial-irons,  which  are  sold  at  cost  and  which 
will  add,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  $10  per  iron  per  year  to  the 
company's  earnings. 

The  installation  of  high-efficiency  lamps  is  also  a  satisfactory 
method  of  popularizing  the  use  of  electricity,  and  a  company,  in 
my  Judgment,  can  not  make  any  mistake  by  suggesting  to  the 
consumer  a  method  of  reduction  in  the  cost  per  unit  of  light,  as 
it  will  mean  a  greater  use  of  die  total  units  in  the  long  run,  and 
therefore  an  increase  in  the  daily  width  of  the  peak  and  load 

3r  of  the  station. 

The  question  of  how  to  retain  prolitable  business  is  also  a 
feature  not  to  he  overlooked  by  any  central-station  company. 
The  writer  is  of  the  opinion: 

first— That  the  rates  for  service  must  be  as  low  as  possible. 
commcnsurale  with  the  costs  aud  securing  a  fair  return  on  the 
mvestment.  Charges  for  both  lighting  and  power  service  should 
be  based  on  the  hours'  use  o^  the  service,  reductions  to  follow 
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the  decrease  in  operating  costs.  The  latter  naturally  show  a" 
material  reduction  as  you  increase  your  sales  per  kilowatt  of 
station  capacity,  which  result  can  be  brought  about  by  adopting 
a  two-rate  system,  based  either  on  the  connected  load  or  the 
demand  system.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  any  particular  system  of  charging.  A 
system,  however,  that  tends  to  induce  the  consnmer,  particularly 
in  your  commercial  district,  to  use  current  for  lighting  or  power 
purposes  longer  honrs  each  and  every  day  of  the  year,  not  only 
increases  your  income  per  thousand  dollars'  invesmient,  but  just 
as  surely  increases  the  security  of  your  holding  such  a  consumer 
in  line  and  making  a  "booster"  of  him  for  new  business  in  your 
district. 

Second — The  service  must  be  maintained  at  the  highest 
standard,  which  means  that  the  station  regulation  must  be  kept 
Up  as  efficiently  as  the  best  engineering  practice  will  allow,  that 
the  various  current  devices  used  by  the  consumer  must  be 
inspected  by  the  company's  representatives  as  often  as  necessary 
not  only  to  secure  a  maximum  income  from  the  use  of  same,  but, 
in  addition,  to  see  that  said  devices  are  operating  efficiently. 

Further,  it  is  extremely  essential  that  complaints  be  answered 
promptly  and  claims  adjusted  with  a  view  of  not  only  securing 
for  the  company  the  return  justly  due,  but  that,  above  al!  other 
considerations,  the  claims  be  settled  on  a  basis  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  consumers.  The  best  results  are  attained  by  adopt- 
ing a  conciliatory  rather  than  an  arbitrary  policy  in  your  treat- 
ment of  claims  and  complaints. 

Third — The  company  should  inaugurate  in  its  general  policy 
that  each  and  every  consumer  should  be  made  to  feel  that  his 
business  is  of  the  preferred  class  and  that  the  company  needs  it 
In  other  words,  give  the  consumer  the  attentioii  that  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  receive  from  his  mercantile  house  or  the  salesman  from 
whom  he  buys  goods,  and  not  assume  that  he  ntust  come  to  you 
for  the  commodity  that  you  sell. 

Public-service  corporations  should  deal  with  the  general 
public,  and  with  the  municipality  that  each  serves,  from  the  point 
of  view  that  the  electric  company  has  nothing  to  conceal,  and  is 
ready  at  all  times  to  answer  sensible  criticisms.  Municipal  owner- 
ship agitation  has  in  the  past  gained  strength  because  of  the 
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secrecy  that  has  shrouded  the  reports  of  operating  companies, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  general  pubHc  suspecting  that  com- 
panies were  earning  enormous  dividends. 

Let  us  be  fair  on  this  proposition  r  In  the  first  place,  by 
issuing  bonds  on  the  properties  in  an  equitable  way;  by  declar- 
ing reasonable  dividends  on  the  stock;  building-  up  a  surplus  or 
sinking  fund  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  bond  issue;  and,  when 
earnings  exceed  the  amounts  necessary  for  these  charges,  then 
reduce  the  rates  for  service  rather  than  increase  the  dividends. 
This  may  sound  like  an  ultra-conservative  policy,  but  such,  I 
believe,  is  the  policy  we  must  enforce  En  the  future  to  successfully 
retain  the  business  that  we  have  secured. 

LEON  H.  SCHERCK 
David  Garrick  is  said  to  have  remarked  that,  while  he  could 
play  tragedy  at  any  time,  it  required  a  concentration  of  all  his 
powers  in  order  to  fittingly  produce  a  comedy,  and  so,  while  it  is 
a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  secure  new  business  in  the  field  of 
electric  lighting  and  power,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  retain 
it.  A  former  president  of  this  association  has  said  that  he  would 
pay  a  man  who  could  successfully  "hold"  business  twice  as  much 
as  he  would  one  who  could  secure  it,  and  our  observations  in 
various  cities  and  nnder  varying  conditions  have  taught  us  the 
value  of  his  words, 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  strive  to  secure  only  such  busi- 
ness as  we  fee!  reasonabh-  satisfied  we  can  retain,  and  that  after 
having  once  secured  a  customer  we  should  constantly  study  his 
needs  and  at  all  times  endeavor  to  keep  him  satisfied.  If  we  do 
this  our  "cut-offs"  will  be  comparatively  few. 

GETTING  BUSINESS 

Organisation  of  a  Contract  Department 

In  a  company  starting  out  to  get  business  the  first  thing 
necessary  is  the  organization  of  a  contract  department  with  the 
proper  man  at  its  head.  I>on*t  try  to  get  a  cheap  man — "you  can 
not  buy  a  race  horse  for  a  pony  price."  Select  some  man  with 
good  address,  of  some  experience,  polite,  tactful,  and  one  who  has 
made  a  study  of  human  nature^ — one  who  can  properly  meet  the 
president  of  a  bank  one  minute  and  an  ignorant  peanut  vender 
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the  next.  Such  a  man  should  either  have,  or  acquire,  a  geneial 
know]eflg;c  of  the  technical  part  of  the  business  and  impart  such 
knowledge  as  is  necessary  to  his  soUcitors.  We  have  found  it 
good  practice  to  hold  weekly  meetings  of  all  solicitors  and  at 
these  meetings  to  have  either  the  manager,  superintendent,  head  of 
the  meter  department  or  variotia  other  employees  make  an  address. 
A  meter  is  taken  apart  and  its  workings  explained :  an  arc  light  is 
shown  and  the  solicitor  tang^ht  bow  it  works ;  a  motor  \s  tested  and 
the  men  see  how  it  is  done.  This  gives  them  a  g^cneral  knowledge 
of  how  electricity  is  measured  and  for  what  different  puriwscs  it 
is  used  and  interests  them  more  thoroitg^hly  in  the  work  of  sell- 
ing" the  product.  We  have  foimd  that  this  interest  on  our  part  in 
the  solicitors  results  in  "enthusiasts,"  and  enthusiasts  generally 
"deliver  the  message  to  Garcia," 

House-to^Hotise  Canvass 

A  method  which  we  have  found  effective  is  to  have  a  canvass 
ntade  by  the  soHcttors   (house-to-house)   of  every  place  within 
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the  vicinity  of  the  company's  lines  or  of  probable  extensions. 
These  cards  (see  exhibit  No.  l)  are  filled  g^eo graphically  in  a 
suitable  cabinet,  and  when  the  canvass  is  completed,  the  card  cata- 
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logue  furnishes  a  record  of  every  house  near  the  company's  lines, 
whether  they  use  electricity  or  not.    By  means  of  small  clips  of 
various,  colors  and  placed  at  various  points  on  the  edge  of  the 
cards  these  cards  are  filed  as  follows : 
(i)  Secured — Completely. 

(2)  Secured — Partially. 

(3)  Prospective — Immediate. 

(4)  Prospective — Of  any  date  you  may  designate. 

Business,  residential  and  power  prospectives  are  so  arranged 
as  to  be  readily  separated. 

The  above  are  only  the  general  divisions.  Any  combination 
can  be  secured  by  means  of  clips ;  for  instance,  many  of  the  "par- 
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Exhibit  z 

tially  secured"  may  be  those  who  have  electric  service  for  light 
and  power,  but  have  never  used  electric  fans — ^a  certain  clip  on 
the  card  indicates  "party  does  not  use  fans."  After  these  cards 
are  once  collected  they  should  be  kept  up-to-date  and  systcm- 
matically  followed  up.  When  a  new  customer  is  secured  the  clip 
on  the  card  should  be  moved,  or  its  color  changed,  so  as  to 
indicate  "secured"  "completely"  or  "partially"  instead  of  "prospec- 
tive," and,  again,  when  a  customer  is  disconnected  for  any  cause 


whatsoever,  the  position  of  the  chp  should  be  changed  so  as  to 
indicate  "prospective"  (of  any  date)  instead  of  "secured."  If 
this  system  is  properly  fallowed  up  it  ftirnishes  at  all  times 
a  complete  record  of  the  entire  city  and  enables  a  manager  to  sec 
at  any  time  the  amount  of  available  business  and  how  eflfecdve 
the  soliciting  department  is  in  reducing  the  list  of  ''prospectives" 
by  adding  to  the  Hst  of  "secured."  It  is  atso  invaluable  as  an  up- 
to-date  list  for  use  in  connection  with  a  "follow-up"  advertising 
campaign. 

Note  the  reverse  side  of  card  (exhibit  No.  2),  Here  a  record 
is  kept  showing  the  number  of  calls  made  and  the  solicitor  who 
made  them,  as  well  as  the  result;  also  a  record  of  all  advertising 
matter  sent,  what  was  sent  and  the  result.  The  last-named  data 
enable  one  to  see  just  how  cfTecttve  an  advertising  campaign  is; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  an  advertising  campaign  can  be  made 
effective  if  properly  looked  after,  while  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  can  be  wasted  on  it  if  handled  injudiciously. 

Regarding  Large  Pou>er  Business 

In  going  after  large  power  business  a  central  station  ts 
enabled  to  quote  a  low  rate  by  contracting  with  the  consumer  to 
''keep  off  the  peak."  If  such  an  arrangement  is  made  you  can 
sell  electric  energy  at  much  less  than  your  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  still  make  money  out  of  the  business.  A  good  method  of 
rating  such  business  is  to  make  a  readiness-to-serve  charge,  de- 
pending upon  the  maximum  demand,  as  indicated  by  curve-draw- 
ing instruments,  plus  a  charge  for  electric  energy  as  recorded  by 
wattmeters. 


Free  Signs 

We  have  succeeded  in  building  up  an  immense  sign  business 
in  several  cities  (in  one  situation  nearly  60  cents  per  capita)  by 
having  the  company  furnish,  erect  and  maintain  signs  at  a  flat 
price  per  month  on  contracts  varying  from  one  to  three  years. 
We  were  at  first  confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  law  forbade  the 
erecting  of  signs  across  the  sidewalk,  but  the  city  council  and 
the  mayor  of  the  different  cities  recognized  the  fact  that  the  elec- 
tric signs  light  up  Ihe  streets  free,  and  in  three  cities  in  which 
we  are  associated  an  ordinance  has  been  passed  not  only  granting 
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permission  for  electric  signs,  but  compelling  parties  who  get  the* 
privilege  lo  illuminate  until  at  least  9.30  every  night  and  have  a 
certain  number  of  lamps  per  square  feet  of  sign  surface.  We  have 
also  been  able  to  secure  the  privilege  of  suspending  signs,  under 
certain  conditions,  across  the  streets. 

I  have  placed  on  the  secretary's  desk  a  book  of  photographs 
of  electric  signs  wl^ich  we  have  furnished  our  customers,  which 
book  shows  how  elaborate  some  of  the  signs  are.  We  do  not 
claim  that  these  signs  are  given  free ;  we  frankly  state  to  our  cus- 
tomers that  the  cost  of  the  sign  is  involved  in  the  flat  price  which 
they  pay,  and  we  have  had  no  difficulty  with  them  on  account  of 
iheir  knowledge  of  this  fact.  I  submit  (exhibit  No.  3)  copy  of 
sign  contract  and  (exhibit  No.  4)  copy  of  sign  ordinance  passed 
by  the  city  of  Jvnoxvillc,  Tenn. 

Free  Wiring 

Free  wiring  is  something  that  should  be  handled  judiciously 
ami  by  skillful  iiands.  othcrwisL^  large  sums  may  be  wasted.  I 
am  opposed  to  any  plan  that  will  allow  any  customer  to  have 
all  his  wiring  done  free  b}-  the  local  company.  Such  a  customer 
rarely  appreciates  the  work  yon  have  done  for  him  and  generally 
chinks  that,  having  done  ?o  much  grafts,  you  are  afraid  of  losing 
him  and  is  constantly  threatening  a  cut-off,  even  if  he  has  a 
period  contract.  However,  a  plan  we  have  tried  is  this :  The 
company  offers  to  wire  six  outlets  in  a  place  (consumer  paymg 
for  the  flexible  cord  and  sockcls  and  all  fixtures),  provided  the 
customer  guarantees  a  minimum  monthly  bill  of  $1.00  for  a  period 
of  one  year;  any  extra  outlets  to  be  paid  for  by  the  customer. 
In  one  situation  where  this  was  tried  the  six  outlets  cost  a  nominal 
sum,  and  the  results,  from  over  a  year's  experience,  are  very 
gratifying.  The  number  of  premises  secured  in  the  above  manner 
bring  in  a  siirprisingly  large  amonnt  of  business,  the  six  lights 
originally  installed  serving  the  purfxisc  of  ac(|uainting  the  ix'oplc 
with  the  convenience  of  electricity,  then,  as  the  wtll-known 
advertisement  savs,  "thev  cr\'  for  more." 


Renting  of  Faits 

In  one  situation  fans  rented  at  $1.00  a  month  have  brought 
in  a  large  fan  business.    This  rental  scheme  has  been  in  vogue  at 
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'this  Special  place  for  a  number  of  years  and  the  superintendent 
reports  that  $i,oo  a  month  during  the  season  is  more  than  ample 
to  pay  the  interest  and  depreciation  charge  as  well  as  repairs. 

Information  Card 

Exhibit  No.  5  is  what  we  call  our  information  card.  This 
is  furnished  to  every  employee  of  the  company,  and  a  prize  is 
offered  every  few  months  for  the  man  who  brings  in  information 
of  the  most  value  to  the  company.    This  card,  you  will  notice,  is 


INFORMATION  CARD 


Jiw. 


TtpTHE  KWOXVILLE  ELECTHIC  LIGHT  A\p  POWER  CO 


Signed. 


NOTE:— WHie  aterc  iny  liif<iniuLloa  eonremlnjj  CDBipviir'i  biuiom.  iPoa-t  a[  OiIug> 


Exhibit  5 

in  the  form  of  a  postal,  the  object  being  to  mail  card  at  once,  as 
notes  made  in  memorandum  books  or  on  slips  put  in  the  pocket 
are  frequently  lost.  Whether  an  employee  is  a  meter  reader  or 
lineman,  if  he  has  any  information  that  wtU  result  in  the  company's 
securing  or  retaining  business,  he  makes  note  of  same  and  mails 
card  at  once^ 


Enlisting  the  Aid  of  School  Children 

A  novel  method  just  inaugurated  by  one  of  our  local  manag-ers 
is  to  enlist  the  aid  of  school  children  in  bringing  in  business.  A 
fund  is  deposited  in  a  savings  bank  and  it  is  advertised  that  for 
every  customer  brought  on  the  company's  lines  by  the  aid  of 
a  school  child,  $1.00  will  be  paid  the  child.    This  $1.00  may  be 
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used  to  open  an  account  at  the  bank  and  thus  start  a  savings 
bank  book.  From  a.  few  weeks'  trial  we  believe  that  tlie  results 
from  this  campaign  will  be  very  good. 

(See  exhibit  No.  6,  which  also  shows  a  sample  weekly  bul- 
letin issued  by  the  local  companies  distributed  by  being  placed 
in  pockets  in  the  street  cars.) 
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■  RETAINING  BUSINESS 

I  Eternal  vigilance  should  be  the  watchword,  with  special  at- 

W  tcTition  to  the  following; 

Good  Service 

This  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  will  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  keep  your  customers. 
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t  Exhibit  6a 

Avoid  Special  Rates 
We  make  a.  statement  that  anyone  is  privileged  to  see  any 
contract  we  make.  Under  the  same  conditions  anyone  gets  the 
same  rate^  and  we  do  not  stretch  our  conscience  to  make  a  con- 
tract conform  to  this.  A  man  feels  "sore"  against  the  company 
if  he  thinks  his  neighbor  is  getting  better  service  than  he  is. 


Study  Your  Rates 

Try  to  sell  your  product  to  a  con^mer  in  accordance  with 
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what  It  costs  you  to  serve  him.  Most  companies  try  to  average 
rates  by  selling  at  so  much  per  kilowatt-hour  less  discounts  de- 
pending upon  amounts  used.  You  can  not  successfully  sell  in 
this  way;  if  you  try  to  do  so,  one  customer  pays  too  much  in 
order  that  another  may  pay  too  little.  What  is  the  result?  The 
man  who  pays  too  much  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  a  plant, 
or  other  methods  of  illumination,  or  other  sources  of  power.  We 
should  also  recognize  that  it  is  the  long-hour  burner — our  most 
desirable  customer — who  pays  too  much  on  such  an  average  rate 
system.  In  one  situation  we  have  adopted  a  rate  for  electric 
lighting  at  so  much  per  kilowatt-hour  for  the  first  hour's  average 
use  of  the  installation;  one-half  of  this  price  per  kilowatt-hour 
for  the  second  and  third  hours'  average  use  and  one-fifth  of  the 
first  hour^s  price  for  all  excess  current.  By  such  a  rating  a  cus- 
tomer who  uses  his  installation  ten  hours  a  day  pays  per  kilowatt 
less  than  one-third  the  price  that  the  consumer  who  uses  his  instal- 
lation one  hour  a  day. 

Liberality 

Be  liberal  in  small  things,  like  small  repairs,  and  even  in  big 
things,  like  lamp  renewals. 

Prompt  Attention 

Attend  promptly  and  courteously  to  all  complaints.  When 
in  fault  manfully  acknowledge  and  make  proper  allowances. 
Moreover,  a  complaint,  if  just,  is  like  a  cancer — it  needs  the  knife 
and  not  a  porous  plaster.  Remedy  the  cause  for  complaint  for 
all  time,  do  not  simply  give  a  rebate  or  make  some  temporary 
arrangement:  whether  the  complaint  is  on  a  bill  or  on  the  service, 
seek  out  the  cause  and  remove  it. 

Politeness 

Above  all  things,  insist  upon  all  employees  being  polite.  Don't 
hire  a  boy  15  years  old  to  answer  your  telephone  and  expect  him 
to  be,  at  that  age.  a  Qiesterfield.  It  pays  to  have  a  capable  man 
or  woman  for  that  position.  Remember  tlmt  a  customer  dots  not 
know,  or  care  much,  who  is  the  president  or  general  manager  of 
a  company:  the  telephone  boy,  lamp  boy  and  the  solicitor  are  the 
"big  ones"  of  the  concern  to  him.  as  it  is  with  them  that  he 
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deals  the  most.  When  I  was  a  solicitor,  I  was  considered  "IT" 
by  the  customers  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  tried  to  persuade 
ihem  to  the  contran,-.  If,  therefore,  men  in  subordinate  capacities 
hold  such  an  important  place  in  the  public  mind,  select  the  right 
men,  pay  them  well  and  insist  upon  having  from  them,  the  most 
courteous  treatment  of  even  the  meanest  and  most  ignorant  person 
on  the  books. 


EXHIBIT  3 

Contract   for   Electric   Sign   Service 

This  agTeenjent,  made  and  entered  into  this  the, ................ day 

of i5« by  and  between  th< 

Knoxvilllc   Railway  and   Light   Company,   hereinafter  called  the    EIrctnc 
Company,  and 

; Of 

Tenn.,  hereinafter  called  the  Consumer. 

WITNESSETH,  that  the  Consumer,  in  cOnsideratEon  ot  the  stipula* 
lions  and  agreements  herein  contained,  does  covenant  and  agree  with  said 
Electric  Company  as  follows; 

/,    Instaliaiion  of  Sign: — Thf  Electric  Company  shall  furnish  ready* 

for  operation,  at  the  premises  of  the  Consumer,  No. 

....,,.....,. in  the  city  of   

Tenn.,  an  electric  illuminated  sign  of. ...........  - 

,,.,.,,........ type,   dc&cribed  by  the  following  sketch : 

SKETCH     OP    SICK 

No.  Lamps: — This  sigii  shall  have Uunps  of 

; type. 

?.  Ownership :~-Thc  sign  and  all  fastenings  and  appurtenances  shall 
be  and  remain  the  property  of  the  Electric  Company,  and  the  same  shall 
be  removed  by  said  Electric  Compajiy  at  the  expiration  of  this  coiilract, 
or  in  the  event  of  abrogation  of  same  or  violation  by  the  Consumer  of 
any  of  the  terms  of  same. 

J.  Permit  from  CUy: — The  Consumer  agrees  to  RCt.  nt  his  expense, 
the  necessary  permission  from  the  proper  City  authorities  to  hang  the 
sign  or  signs,  as  provided  in  this  contract,  and  to  pay  any  licen&t  thai 
may  be  imposed  for  the  niaintcnancc  or  use  of  said  sign  or  signs,  and  in 
event  of  faihirc  so  to  do,  the  Company  will  not  be  held  responsible  for 
failure  to  hang  said  sign  or  signs,  or  for  a  removal  thereof. 

In  the  event  of  faiUtre  lo  gel  the  necessary  permission  from  the  proper 
City  authorities,  the  Consumer  shall  be  liab3e  to  the  Electric  Company 
for  the  actual  cost  and  expense  incurred  by  said  Electric  Company  in 
securing,  equipping  and  construction  of  said  sign  and  appliances. 

4-  Reinforcing  Building  Wall: — If  it  be  necessaty  to  reinforce  or 
Strengthen  that  part  of  the  building  to  which  the  sign  is  attached,  (he  Con- 
sumer shall  pay  the  cost  of  such  necessary  work.  The  Consumer  shall 
obtain  permission  for  erecting  the  sign  and  attaching  it  to  the  building 
from  the  owner  of  the  building  and  any  other  tenants  who  may  be  affected 
thereby 

5.  ^fQ^•ins  Sis**: — If  the  Consumer  desires  the  sign  be  moved  from 
one  building  to  another  or  that  its  position  or  location  or  fastenings  be 
changed  in  any  way.  he  shall  pay  all  expenses  causfd  by  such  change. 


^oi 


6.  Core  of  Sign: — The  Conautncr  agrees  that  he  will  not  take  down 
the  sign  or  signs  or  loosen  any  o(  its  fastenings,  or  permit  same  lo  be 
done  hy  any  one  other  than  the  representatives  of  the  Electric  Company : 
and.  furthermore,  that  nothing  shall  be  attached  to  or  hung  from  the  Sign 
or  ilgiis. 

7,  Renewal  of  Lamps: — The  Electric  Company  shall  renew  any  lamps 
when  necessary  entirely  at  its  own  expense. 

The  Consumer  agrees  not  to  permit  any  one  other  than  the  authorized 
employees  of  the  Electric  Company  to  install  any  lamps  other  than  those 
specified  in  this  contrtict,  and  if  he  becomes  aware  of  the  fact  that  other 
lainp»  than  these  special  lamps  have  been  installed,  he  agrees  to  imme- 
diately notify  the  Cfompany. 

S.  Access  to  Si^n:^— The  Consumer  aprees  that  the  Electric  Com- 
pany's employees  S'hall,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  have  free  access  to  the 
premiie*  for  the  purpose  of  exa.mining,  repaiting  or  removing  its  property. 
p.  Iliuminatiort: — The  Electric  Company  shall  ftirnish  current  for  the 
illumination  of  said  sign  during  the  hour?  specified  in  the  following  sched- 
ule, subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Electric  Company,  which 
are  printed  on  the  back  of  this  contract,  and  made  a  part  of  this  contract. 
Schedule  of  Hours : 

10.  Turning  On  and  Off: — The  Electric  Company  shall  turn  on  and 
off  the  current  supplied  to  the  sign, 

//.  Service: — The  Electric  Company  agrees  to  use  reasonable  dili- 
gence in  providing  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  supply  of  electricity,  but 
doe^  not  guarantee  a  continuous  or  uninterrupted  service,  and  if  said 
lamps  fail  to  burn,  or  to  burn  properly,  or  if  for  any  reason  the  Electric 
Company  t5  unable  to  Supply  electricity,  the  Consumer  agrees  thai  the  Only 
liability  of  the  Electric  Company  shall  be  to  abate  the  rent  for  the  actual 
time  of  no  service.  It  i^  understood,  however,  that  if  the  current  is  fur- 
nished at  the  sign  or  sign?,  but  if  some  of  the  lamps  fail  to  burn  on 
account  of  being  burned  out,  there  shall  te  no  rebate.  The  Consumer 
agrees  to  give  immediate  notice  of  defective  service  or  burned-Otit  lamps 
to  the  Electric  Company's  office.  Burned-out  lamps  will  be  renewed  from 
the  Electric  Company's  storeroom,  and  will  be  furnilshed  and  installed 
by  the  Electric  Company  free  of  charge.  Collectors,  trimmers,  solicitors 
and  emergency  men  are  not  authorized  to  receive  complaints,  and  the 
Company  will  not  be  held  responsible  unless  Complaints  are  made  direct 
to  the  Electric  Company's  office. 

tj.  Payment: — The  Consumer  shall  pay  to  the  Electric  Company  for 
the  use  of   the   electric  sign  and   service   herein  described   the  sum   of 

$ per   month.      This  amount    shall    become 

due  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  beginning  from  the  lime  the  sign  is 
first  illuminated,  but  shall  be  subject  to  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent  if  paid 
on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  succeeding  that  for  which  bill 
is  rendered  The  first  payment  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
fraction  of  the  calendar  month  remaining  after  the  sign  is  first  illuminated. 
IS.    Trrm  of  Contract: — This  contract  is  hereby  made  for  a  period  of 

_ ,--,.,..,,,  beginning  at  the  date  sign  Is  installed 

and  ending  , iq 

14.  Bricnsion  of  Contract: — The  term  of  this  contract  shall  be 
extended  for  one  year  after  the  above-named  date  of  termination,  unlesi^ 
one  of  the  parties  hereto.  thirt>'  days  or  more  before  that  date,  gives 
wriiien  notice  to  the  other  party  tlint  he  does  not  desire  such  extension. 
This  process  of  eKtcnsion  shall  be  repeated  until  such  written  notice  is 
given. 

/5,  Discfjniinuaitfe :"Jn  the  event  from  any  cause  whatsoever  the 
use  of  sign  is  discontinued  before  the  period  as  set  forth  in  this  contract 
empire!,  then,  in  th?it  event,  the  Consumer  agrees  lo  pay  to  the  Electric 
Company,  on  demand,  the  coi^t  of  the  electric  <ign    f  pro-rated  .Tccording 
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1p  th«  proportion  that  th«  unexpired  period  bears  to  the  full  term 
contract)  pjus  any  expciiBe  the  Electric  Company  may  have  been  put  to 
in  erecting  or  maintaining  electric  Sign.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that 
this  payment  is  to  be  considered  as  liquidated  damages  and  does  not  Kive 

the  Consumer  in  any  way  title  to  the  sign. 

i6.  Approval: — This  contract,  although  signed.  Js  subject  to  the 
approval  of  an  officer  of  the  Electric  CoTiipany,  and  shall  not  be  binding 
on  l^te  Electric  Company  until  endorsed  with  its  approval. 

//,     Final  Agreement: — It   is    Anally  agreed   that  at!  the  terms  and 
stipulations  heretofore  made  or  agreed  lo  by  the  parties  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  said  sign  or  signs  and  the  installation  thereof  are  merged  in  thni 
contract,  and  that  no  previous  representation  or  agreements,  made  by  Ih*^ 
Electric  Company's  officers  or  agcnLs,  shall  be  binding  upon  the  Electric 
Company  except  as  and  to  the  extent  contained  herein. 

iS.  Charges: — The  agreement  between  the  parties  hereto  is  com- 
pletely set  forth  in  the  contract  and  none  of  its  terms  can  be  chang'ed 
or  modified  nor  any  forfeiture  under  it  waived  save  by  an  agreenient  in 
writing  signed  by  the of  the  Electric  Com- 
pany, whose  authority  (or  this  purpose  shall  not  be  delegated. 

IN    WITNESS    WHEREOF,    the   parties    hereto   have   Caused    ih* 
signatures  to  be  hereto  set,  in  duplicate,  on  the  day  and  year  first  at 
written. 

KNOXVILLE  RAILWAY  AND  LIGHT  CO. 


Attest: 


By 


.Consumer 


EXHIBIT  4 

AN  ORDINANCE 


AN  ORPINANCE  REGULATING  THE  ERECTION  AND  MATXTENANCE  OF 

ELECTRIC  SIGNS  ON   AND  ALONG  tUE  STREETS  ANC  MAKING 

IT  A  HISDEMEANOB  FOR  FAILURE  TO  COMPLY 

WITH   THE  SAME 

Section  t — Be  it  ordaint-d  by  ihe  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city 
of  Knoxville,  That  it  shall  hert-aftcr  be  lawful  for  aixy  person,  Arm  or 
corporation  to  erect  and  maintain  ovtr  any  sidewalk,  across  streets, 
iivcnues  or  alleys  tn  the  city  of  Knoxvitle,  Tcnn,,  illuminating  signs  as 
hcrcin.ifler  prescribed  in  this  ordinance,  and  for  the  purpose  of  thii 
ordinance  an  illuminated  sign  is  hereby  declared  to  be  any  sign  con- 
5tructed  as  follows : 

Signs  of  which  all  or  any  part  of  each  letter  is  made  entirely  of 
metal,  no  wood  being  used  in  construction  of  letter  proper,  letters  being 
siiiddcd  in  full  OMlline  with  electric  lights,  or  any  solid  mdal  sign  with 
border  of  electric  lights  having  no  less  than  one  and  one-half  lamp  per 
squ:irc  foot  of  sign  surface.  Signs  to  be  wired  according  to  rules  and 
rcBulationa  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  America,  and  in  cotiformity 
with  the  regulations  of  the  city  of  Knoxville,  Wire  to  be  rubber-covered 
and  equipped  with  weatherproof  sockets. 


Section  2 — Be  it  furth'fr  ordained,  That  signs  ereclrj  by  auTlioriiy 
of  this  ordinance,  nnd  overhanging  any  stdewnlk.  miut  be  pLacrd  at  least 
nine  feet  above  the  ^^idewalk  and  mny  extend  lUcir  fu!l  width  above  same. 
and  that  no  such  signs  shall  commence  a  distance  greater  than  two  icet 
from  llie  building,  measured  from  the  side  of  the  sign  j!?i\rest  to  it, 
while  perpendicular  signs  may  be  set  from  the  building  10  be  clear  f/om 
bay  wmdowj,  and  tliat  both  sides  of  all  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
signs  must  be  equally  tlhtminated  when  they  project  over  the  street  as 
.ibovc  described  ;  and  that  siicb  signs  erected  by  aittliority  of  this  ordinance 
must  be  illuminated  each  and  every  night  from  dusk  until  the  hour  of 
9,.TO  p.  m,.  or  longer,  and  on  faihire  10  comply  with  the  said  ordinance,  the 
city  shall  cause  those  signs  to  be  removed  at  the  owner's  expense.  All 
iigns  erected  aero;?  sln^ets^  alleys  or  other  public  highways,  shali  be  at 
least  twenty  feet  above  the  ground. 

Section  ,i — Be  it  further  ordained,  That  all  person?,  firms  or  cor- 
porations erecting  signs  untfer  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall  first 
obtain  a  permit  to  do  SO  from  the  inspector  of  buildings,  and  the  same 
shall  be  erected  under  his  supervision,  and  the  electric  construction  of  same 
lo  be  inspected  and  approved  by  the  electrician  of  the  city  before  tUe 
current  is  turned  on. 

Sectio.v  4— Be  it  further  ordained,  That  if  at  any  time  any  of  the 
*igi55  erected  under  this  ordinance  shall  become  defective,  unsafe  and 
dangerous  to  the  public,  the  same  shall  be  repaired  or  adjusted  at  the 
expense  of  the  owfier  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  dictated  by  thi; 
engineer. 

Section  5 — Be  it  further  ordatned.  That  all  persons,  firms  or  cor- 
porations erecting,  usmg  and  maintaining  :uch  ■i'lgns  shall  save  the  city 
harmless  from  all  damages  arising  from  the  erection.  u»e  and  main' 
lenancc  of  the  ^mme. 

Section  6 — Be  it  further  ordained.  That  any  person,  persons,  firm? 
or  corporations  violating  any  of  the  foregoing  sieclions  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  $2.50  to  $50,  discretionary 
with  the  recorder. 

Section  7 — Re  it  ftirther  nrdained,  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws, 
m  conflict  with  this  ordinance  he  -ind  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Strnov  I? — Be  it  further  ordained.  That  (bis  ordinance  take  effect 
from  and  after  it*  passage,  the  welfare  of  the  city  requiring  it 

Passed  third  reading.  November  18,  1904, 

C-  C.  Nei-Son.  Recorder. 
Approved  November  21,  1004 

W.  H,  C^.\ss,  Mayor. 

AX  AMRXDMFNT  TO  SIGN'  ORDINANCE 

An  ordinance  amentJing  an  ordinance  regulating  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  electric  signs  on  and  along  the  streets  and  making  it  a 
miademeanor  for  failure  to  compiv  with  the  same ;  passed  third  reading 
Xovember  18,  1904.  and  approved  November  21.  1904. 

Section  i— Be  it  ordained  by  the  Ma^-or  and  Aldermen  of  the  city 
of  Knoxville  that  Section  i  of  the  ordinance  regulating  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  electric  signs  on  and  a!ong  the  streets  and  malting  it  a 
misdemeanor  not  lo  comply  wilh  the  <;ame,  he  amended  by  striking  out 
(he  words  "one  .ind  .1  half  lamp  to  a  "iriLi^re  foot"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "one  lamp  per  one  and  a  half  square  font." 

S^CTins  2 — Be  it  further  ordained  that  Section  2  of  said  ordinance 
be  nmended  by  adding  thi-retn  the  ff>IIowing:  To  these  signs  may  be 
apnended  name  nf  firm  or  brief  description  of  business,  provided  thi!; 
iddition  docs  not  come  within  nine  feet  of  the  pavement  as  -above  pro- 
vided for. 
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Section  i — Be  it  further  ordained  that  Section  4,  of  said  ordinanf« 
be  aiiifiidcd  hy  striking  out  the  word  "engin^r"  and  inserting  in  liru 
thereof  iht  words  "building  inspector." 

Section  4— Be  it  further  ordained  that  all  ordinances  and  parts  of, 
ordinances  in  conllict  with  this  ordtnanct  bt  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Section  5 — Be  it  further  ordained  that  this  ordinance  shall  take 
effect  from  and  after  its  passaFfe,  the  wdfare  of  the  city  requiring  it. 


RULF.S  AND  REGULATIONS 
Referked  To  Ik.  A7iD  Made  a  Part  Of,  the  Within  Contract 

Original  outfit  of  lamps  furnished  by  the  Company  free. 

The  worn-out  lamps  must  be  returned  in  every  case  before  a  new 
one  will  he  issued. 

Lanip^  lost  or  broken  by  the  consumer  will  be  charged  for  by  the 
Company. 

Removal  bills,  special  bills,  bills  rendered  on  vacation  oi  premises, 
or  hilU  rendered  to  persons  discontinuiitg  the  service.  nittsC  be  paid  on 
presentMion. 

In  default  of  paynienC  of  bill!,  wltliin  the  time  prescribed,  the  flow  of 
vkdriciiy  may  be  stopped  until  the  bilE  is  paid. 

The  Knoxvillc  Railway  and  Light  Company  sliatl  have  free  access 
into  the  prt-miscs  for  the  purpose  of  t-xsmintng  the  wires  and  lamps,  or 
dir  the  rrtnnvnl  of  ailv  of  their  property  At!  wires,  devices,  meter*, 
fi.-nturcs.  etc.  installed  .it  the  Comp.'^ny's  expense,  shall  always  remain  the 
Company's  prnperly,  and  slwl!  be  peaceably  yielded  io  the  Company  at  the 
teniiinntioii  01  contr.Ti:t. 

In  ciise  iIk-  svtpply  of  current  should  fail,  whether  from  natural  causes 
or  -icifidrut  ici  any  way,  the  Company  shall  not  be  held  liable  for  damages 
by  reason  of  such  failure. 

Contracls  are  not  trnii'.fer.ibk'  XfW  iicciipflnt<i  are  rCffuired  to  make 
application  in  person  nl  the  ofhcc  of  the  Company,  at  _thc  time  they  com- 
mence the  use  of  currei^t.  to  avoid  being  liable  for  back  dues  for  all  cur- 
rent sMpplifd  imtil  ^ui-li  notice  was  pivcn. 

No  pronnscs.  ajfrccments  or  repn-^fuiations  of  any  agent  or  employee 
of  the  KnnxviUe  Railway  and  Ugbl  Company  fhall  be  of  any  binding  force 
utiles;  the  same  shall  he  incorporaieO  in  the  cf*nlfacl 

Tlie  [■on«:umer  shall  not  fK-rniit  acccji^.  except  by  amhorircd  employees 
of  the  Company,  to  the  meter*  and  mher  appliance?  of  the  Company,  or 
interfere  with  the  ?.niie.  snd  he  5.h.^ll  provide  for  their  safe  keeping.  In 
case  of  loss  or  damaRf  to  the  properly  of  the  Company,  froin  ibe  act  of 
negliseuee  "f  the  consnnirr  or  ht^  -ignitf  nt  i^crv-iitts.  or  of  failure  in 
retnrn  thr  iiifjindr'vcciit  himps  supplied  by  the  Company,  the  consimier 
•shall  pay  to  the  Company  the  value  of  such  property  or  the  co*t  of  making 
gtx»d  the  same. 

When  the  deposit  is  w-nived,  it  is  done  in  eon*!  tie  rat  ion  of  the  agree- 
ment hereby  entered  into  by  the  consumer  10  pAv  all  bill*  at  the  Company '« 
oftice  for  sen-tee  rendered'imtler  thi«.  contract  before  loth  of  the  month; 
upon  failure  of  which  the  Company  rcerves  the  right  to  exnct  a  deposit 
lind  to  CUT  off  the  current  in  ea^e  the  drpo'^it  1*^  r-nt  made. 

The  Company  rr'-ervcs  the  right,  at  any  time,  to  cut  off  the  currenl 
to  prevent  fr-iud  or  abuse 

The  Company  lk  merelv  a  sitpplier  of  current  dr^tiverahle  at  the  Tnam 
block  of  consumer'.-^  instalbtion.  imd  is  not  responsible  for  any  damage 
to  motors,  apparatus  or  other  propcrtv.  or  oth>-r  idimrigcs  due  to  wear  and 
tear  or  inhereni  defects  in  the  electrieal  imtallation 

\V  other  electric  semcr  «hall  he  introduced  while  thw  contract 
rvmain*  in  force,  without  prrvioui  notice  to  and  consent  of  the  Company. 
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DISCUSSION 

The  President  :  Mr.  Scherck  emphasizes  one  point  that  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  the  front — that  of  going  after  the  larger 
consumers  and  giving  them,  necessarily,  lower  rates.  This  idea,- 
I  think,  was  put  to  his  solicitors  by  Mr.  Hale,  of  the  Boston  Edi- 
son company,  in  about  as  few  words  as  it  could  be  said.  He  re- 
marked :  "We  are  selling  several  kinds  of  kilowatt-hours.  Some 
of  our  kilowatts  cost  us  a  dollar  an  hour  and  we  perhaps  get 
20  cents  for  them ;  others  cost  us  half  a  cent  an  hour  and  for 
these  we  get  two  cents.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  profit  in  the  two- 
cent-an-hour  customer  than  in  the  20-cent-an-hour  customer." 

These  papers  are  now  open  for  general  discussion. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Smith  (New  York  City) :  In  Mr.  Frue- 
auff's  paper  he  mentions  the  desirability  of  getting  after  very 
large  business  on  low  rates,  rather  than  the  small  customers.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  the  members  to  know  of  a  method  adopted 
by  our  company  to  reach  the  small  consumer  at  high  rates.  In 
the  development  of  the  upper  section  of  New  York  City  we  have 
recently  taken  on  a  large  number  of  apartment  houses,  for  the 
^ilevator  and  hall-lighting  service.  These  apartment  houses  were 
wired  at  the  time  of  their  construction,  our  only  expense  for  con- 
nections being  the  placing  of  meters  and  lamps.  We  sent  per- 
sonally addressed  letters  to  all  of  the  non-users  of  electric  light 
in  these  houses — getting  their  names  from  the  hall  boys,  ele- 
vator boys,  janitors,  and  so  on.  The  first  letter  was  followed  by 
a  second  one.  The  result  was  that  we  received  replies  to  the 
extent  of  nine  per  cent  of  the  total  letters  sent,  and  of  the  replies 
obtained  contracts  for  75  per  cent.  We  have  connected  in  the  last 
two  and  one-half  months,  by  this  simple  business-getting  method, 
approximately  6000  16-cp  equivalent. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Seelman,  Jr.  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) :  In  Mr. 
McGee's  paper,  on  page  271, 1  find  this  statement.  "We  have  found 
that  the  better  way  is  to  install  a  number  of  the  articles,  the  sale 
of  which  we  desire  to  push,  in  a  number  of  carefully  selected 
places  where  they  will  be  seen  and  talked  about ;  and  that  is,  after 
all,  the  only  result  to  be  gained  by  advertising."  Again,  in  the 
paper  of  the  gentleman  from  Peoria  (Mr.  Wallace),  I  find  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  advertising  should  be  general,  and  that 
the  only  results  that  we  can  look  for  from  advertising  are  general 
results.    I  disagree  with  both  of  these  gentlemen.    I  believe  that 
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the  besl  results  to  be  obtained  from  advertising,  after  we  have 
once  paved  the  way  by  this  general  advertising,  are  obtained  by 
the  advertising  of  specific  propositions,  and  in  connection  with 
this  I  want  to  say  [hat  we  in  Brooklyn  sell  current — and  1  have  noj 
dotibt  it  is  done  by  many  other  large  companies — directly  as  thi 
result  of  our  advertising  campaigns  directed  along  specific  Hnes. 
We  never  send  out  any  advertising— not  one  piece  of  advertising 
— 'Withonl  enclosing  therein  a  return  post  card.  We  do  not  use 
postal  cards,  because  postal  cards  are  expensive  and  we  have 
fottnd  by  tests  that  the  post  card  on  which  a  one-cent  stamp  is 
placed  by  the  respondent  produced  practically  the  same  results  i 
with  far  less  expense  to  us.  We  include  post  cards  in  every  piece 
of  advertising  that  we  send  out^  and  we  get  many  practical  re- 
turns from  these  post  cards;  not  only  in  advertising  general  prop- 
ositions, such  as  electric  lighting,  electric  heating,  electric  power 
and  electric  fans,  but  for  specific  propositions,  one  of  which  1 
might  instance. 

\\\-  bail  an  rippurtuiiily  in  IVookl>'n  not  Inng  ago  to  l)uy  loOO; 
electric  fans,  and  to  buy  them  cheaply.  We  figured  that  the  con- 
tractors in  Brooklyn  had  not  been  doing  what  they  should  have 
done  in  the  matter  of  selling  electric  fans,  and  we  thought  we 
could  place  a  number  of  them  on  our  system  to  far  better  advan- 
tage then  the  contractors  could  do.  We  bought  the  fans  and  ad- 
vertised them  by  means  of  circulars,  sending  with  each  circular 
line  of  these  return  post  cards.  It  was  an  experiment  with  \]^. 
inasmuch  as  we  had  not  before  done  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  we  did  not  know  how  many  fans  we  could  sel!.  Some  of  u> 
supposed  that  we  could  not  sell  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  looo- 
fans,  but  in  one  month  we  had  not  only  sold  the  whole  lOoo,  but 
had  sold  300  more.  We  had  fixed  June  r,  as  the  limit  of  time 
within  which  the  fans  could  he  purchased,  and  by  that  date  wc- 
had  orders  for  more  than  1300  fans  and  had  to  retvirn  a  numbei' 
of  [he  orders  unfilled.  The  point  is  that  these  fans  were  princi- 
pally  sold  directly  through  advcrti.slng  by  means  of  the  circulars 
and  the  return  post  card.  Tlie  solicitors  that  we  employed  on 
that  occasion  went  through  the  mails :  it  was  a  sort  of  mail-order 
proposition.  The  same  thing  applies  to  electric  signs;  and.  in 
fact,  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  appliances  that  we  are  now 
marketing.  The  post  card  will  help  greatly  in  getting  new  busE- 
tiess,  so  that  the  advertising  with  us  means  not   only  a  general 
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method  of  education,  but  it  means  direct  returns  from  prospective 
customers,  and  it  is  a  good  and  cheap  way  of  getting  these 
returns. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  retaining  business — I  was 
much  interested  in  that  because  it  is  a  subject  I  have  looked  into 
lately  a  great  deal,  and  I  was  interested  in  all  the  suggestions  of 
the  various  speakers  as  to  the  methods  of  retaining  business.  But 
there  is  one  method  that  I  have  in  mind  which  I  have  not  seen 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  papers  presented  here,  which  I  think  is 
advisable  for  all  the  companies,  but  especially  the  larger  companies, 
and  it  is  this :  I  think  that  the  monthly  bills — of  course  there  are 
a  number  of  companies  that,  no  doubt,  do  this,  but  there  are  many 
that  do  not — that  the  monthly  bills,  either  in  the  meter  department 
or  the  billing  department,  should  be  compared,  and  if  there  is  any 
marked  dropping  off  in  the  bill  of  this  month  over  the  bill  of  the 
same  month  last  year,  if  you  wish,  or  in  comparison  with  the 
bill  of  the  month  previous,  or  any  other  standard  of  comparison 
that  you  desire  to  adopt,  then  that  case  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  executive  officer  or  sales  department  of  the  corpor- 
ation ;  the  idea  being  that  these  are  cases  that,  in  many  instances,  if 
you  let  go  will  get  away  from  you  altogether.  They  are  the 
cases  where  people  are  apt  to  be  dissatisfied  and  have  a  grievance, 
and  in  large  cities  it  is  impossible  to  get  through  our  solicitors 
any  complete  and  thorough  knowledge  of  these  grievances ;  but 
if  we  follow  the  system  I  have  indicated  we  shall  catch  the  dis- 
contented man  at  once.  As  soon  as  his  bill  shows  a  marked  falling 
off,  send  some  one  to  see  him,  and  if  there  is  a  grievance  try  to 
straighten  it  out.  It  has  resulted  in  several  stations  that  I  know 
of  retaining  a  good  deal  of  business  that  would  otherwise  have 
slipped  away, 

Mr.  John  F.  Gilchrist  (Chicago)  :  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Frueauff's  paper,  but  I  think  Mr.  Frueauff  made 
one  point  rather  strongly  in  it — perhaps  more  strongly  than  he 
intended.  The  inference  I  draw  from  this  paper  is  that  he  ad- 
vises in  favor  of  going  after  good  business  and  refraining  from 
going  after  poor  business,  rather  fending  off  the  latter.  I  believe 
we  have  reached  a  position  in  this  business  where  we  must  go 
after  all  the  business  \vc  can  get.  Most  all  of  us  use  differential 
rates,  and  they  will,  in  a  measure  at  least,  take  care  of  the  differ- 
ence between  good  customers  and  poor  customers,  but  we  must 


remember  that  the  man  who  i$  a  poor  customer  is  one  of  the 
factors  in  public  opinion  in  our  community,  that  he  has  a  brain  in 
his  head  and  a  vote  on  election  day,  and  I  feel  tliat,  while  we 
should  not  neglect  to  analyze  all  business  and  go  hart]  after  good 
business,  we  should  go  nearly  as  hard  after  business  we  do  not 
consider  quite  so  good.  We've  had  an  illustration  in  Chicago 
during  the  last  three  months  in  our  question  of  rale  regulation  by 
the  city  council.  We  were  very  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  show- 
that  we  had  quite  a  large  number  of  customers  on  our  system 
upon  whom  we  were  actuall)'  losing  money,  and  it  was  a  great 
element  of  strength  to  our  position  in  the  report  of  the  C0Tnmitt<3^H 
—a  very  able  committee,  of  ^\'liich  Mr.  B.  J.  Arnold  and  our  ci^^^ 
electrician,  Mr.  Carroll,  were  members.  The  committee  came  out 
in  its  report,  which  was  published*  with  the  bald  statement  that 
the  Chicago  Edison  Company  and  the  Commonwealth  Electric 
Company  were  serving  a  large  number  of  tlieir  customers  at  a 
loss  at  the  then  existing  prices,  and  intimated — I  do  not  know 
whether  this  was  in  the  paper  or  outside — that  these  customers 
represented  probably  as  high  as  25  per  cent  of  the  tola,l  number. 
The  rates  to  which  they  referred  were  16  cents  for  the  first  30 
hours  in  the  month,  and  10  cents  per  kilowatt  for  additionataH 
hours.  ^1 

Mr.  Wallace  refers  in  his  paper  to  the  question  of  paying 
commissions  to  solicitors.  I  believe  most  thoroughly  in  that.  We 
have  been  doing  that  in  Chicago  for  two  or  three  years ;  we 
started  after  heartng^  of  the  experience  of  the  people  in  Brooklyn, 
the  diflicuhy  that  v^c  thought  existed — that  of  getting  the  proper 
basis  upon  which  to  start  the  commission- — having  been  overcome. 
We  realized  that  if  we  paid  the  tiien  on  the  basis  of  the  16-cp 
lamp,  or  snme  other  unit,  some  solicitor,  through  no  merit  of  his 
own,  might  get  an  office  building  or  church  and  earn  a  big'  com- 
mission,  while  another  solicitor,  who  might  work  much  harder 
devoting  attcnlion  to  a  smaller  business,  would  get  but  little  if 
any  commission.  We  thought  we  might  arrange  it  on  the  bast^^ 
of  income,  as  In  Denver,  but  we  felt  that  the  difhcnlty  of  keepin^H 
track  of  it  would  hardly  warrant  the  results.  We  believed  a 
simpler  method  could  be  devised,  and  we  got  down  to  the  basis 
of  laying  out  for  the  solicitor  the  amount  of  business  we  expected 
him  to  get  in  a  district,  \-arying  with  the  district:  for  instance. 
some  of  our  down-town  solicitors  were  expected  to  get  30/ 
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j6-cp  equivalents  in  tlie  year,  and  in  the  outlying  districts  the 
solicitors  were  not  expected  to  gel  over  3000  i&-cp  equivalents 
in  the  year,  yet  the  man  in  the  outlying  district  who  might  get 
unly  3000  might  do  really  harder  work  than  the  down-town  man 
who  would  get  20,000.  After  he  has  secured  that  number  in  the 
year  we  pay  him  a  small  commission  for  each  i6-cp  equivalent, 
based  on  what  he  gets  in  connected  load,  and  we  pay  him  a  larger 
commission  per  customer — one  cent  per  16-cp  lamp,  and  in  ad- 
dition 50  cents  a  customer — after  he  has  obtained  his  quota,  This 
gave  very  good  results  on  the  yearly  basis,  but  we  found  that 
many  of  the  solicitors  did  not  start  on  the  year's  work  until  July 
or  August :  they  did  not  feel  an  incentive  to  begin  sooner,  as  the 
commission  was  so  far  in  the  distance.  We  revised  that  during 
the  past  year^  and  nuw  have  ii  on  a  munthly  basis.  We  found  on 
an  analysis  of  three  years'  business  that  we  were  getting  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  new  business  each  month ;  six  per  cent  in  Jan- 
uary and  February,  10  per  cent  in  March,  12  per  cent  in  April, 
and  May,  a  little  lower  in  the  summer  months  and  higher  again 
in  the  fall  and  winter.  We  divided  the  amount  to  be  obtained  into 
months — say  the  ntan's  quota  was  ii,ooo  16-cp  tamps  per  year, 
we  divided  it  in  that  ratio,  six  per  cent  of  12,000  in  January,  and 
so  on.  The  men  who  never  earned  a  commission  before  now  get 
a  conmiission,  and  we  do  not  pay  the  commissjon  until  tlie  busi- 
ness is  connected.  It  has  resulted  in  the  amount  of  business  on 
our  sheets  between  contracted  load  and  connected  load  being  re- 
duced materially.  Tlie  boys  made  every  effort  to  get  the  business 
on  the  system,  where  it  is  yielding  money,  faster  than  they  did 
before.  No  man  can  earn  more  than  $200  per  year  in  commis- 
sions. The  men  used  to  look  on  the  commission  as  a  sort  of 
Christmas  present  when  it  was  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
now  it  is  paid  every  nionth.  and  they  average  $7.00  or  $8.00  per 
month  in  conimisstons. 

Mr,  W.  H.  Gardiner,  Jr.  (Boston):  I  think  there  is  a 
great  <^fea!  of  thought  in  what  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  just  said.  First, 
as  to  the  selectiiin  <;r  non-selection  between  profitable  and  un- 
profitable customers — I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  worr>'  about 
having  unprofitable  cnstumers;  I  am  quite  sure  we  all  have  some 
of  them,  If  any  of  us  slioidd  get  before  a  committee  or  a  court 
of  investigation.  \  think  we  should  all  undoubtedly  be  able  10 
show  that  we  have  many  unprolitable  customers  who  are  on  the 
system  for  their  own  good,  without  any  solicitation  on  our  part 
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As  to  what  customers  we  shall  seek,  il  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  seek  present  or  immediately  unprofitable  customers  only 
U  ihoy  can  be  developed  into  profitable  customers  within  a  reas- 
onable time.  I  have  in  mind  one  situation,  which  was  formerly 
competitive.  The  president  of  the  consolidated  company  told  me 
that  the  principal  reason  his  company  had  been  the  successful  one 
in  the  competition  was  that  he  had  arranged  a  rate  device  which 
handed  his  compclitor  all  the  short-huur-burning:,  unprofitable 
customers,  and  took  from  his  competitor  alt  the  profitable,  long- 
hour-bitrning  cuscomers.  The  business  and  number  of  customers 
of  the  com)>etiior  was  increasing  with  leaps  and  bounds,  but  its 
operating  expenses  were  going  up  faster. 

We  have  had  here  a  sjnipasium  of  new-business-getting 
which  1  think  is  a  record-breaker.  I  was  very  sorry  indeed  that 
Mr.  Scherck  did  not  read  his  statements  on  the  organization  of 
a  contract  department,  or  tell  us  something  more  alxjut  il.  Tn  Mr. 
McGee's  paper  wc  have  a  very  able  statement  of  tlie  situation  from 
the  p<iint  of  view  of  the  manager  of  a  small  company.  The  man- 
ager of  a  small  company.  I  thinks  is  very  often  apt  to  bemoan  the 
fact  that  he  has  to  attend  to  everything  and  has  no  assistants. 
1  think  that,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  he  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  that  fact,  in  that  he  thereby  becomes  personally  ac- 
quainle'i  with  his  customers  and  comes  into  personal  contact 
with  his  entire  situation. 

Mr,  Frueanff's  paper  is  an  epitome  of  the  situation  seen 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  larger  companies,  equipped  with  special 
salesmen  In  all  the  different  branches  and  a  largie  corps  of  distinct 
representatives  and  solicitors.  In  this  problem  it  has  been  a  great 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  just  how  far  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  district  representative  of  a  large  company  should  go. 
As  I  said,  the  manager  of  a  small  company  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  opportunity  for  coming  into  personal  contact  with  all 
of  his  customers.  The  difficulty  of  managing  a  large  company,  in 
spile  of  the  sjK-ciat  salesmen,  and  so  fonh,  is.  I  think,  very  great, 
because  the  heads  of  departments,  the  managers,  can  not  get  tliat 
personal  rapport,  that  [personal  touch  with  their  customers.  This 
has  brought  up  the  question  of  extending  the  responsibilities  of 
the  district  representative.  The  question  is — shall  the  district  rcp- 
resentatiw  be  merely  a  man  who  goes  and  first  sees  that  the 
present  service  is  satisfactory  as  rendered,  and  then  seeks  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  the  service  by  advocating  the  use  of  additional 
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apparatus,  or  by  the  more  extended  use  of  present  installations, 
■or  shall  he  represent  tl^e  company  in  the  true  sense  more  fully  in 
most  of  the  departments?  Is  he  to  be  put  in  a  position  to  adjust 
cases  of  high  bills,  to  take  effective  steps  to  adjust  the  quality 
of  the  service  and  other  causes  of  complaint  that  the  customers 
may  put  up  to  him?  In  other  words  is  he  in  a  certain  sense  to 
become  the  manager  of  the  company  for  the  district  that  he  rep- 
resents? That  involves,  in  a  large  company,  an  extremely  intri- 
cate and  difficult  problem  in  organization  as  to  the  crossing  of 
responsibilities  and  dividing  of  responsibilities,  all  of  which  is 
very  objectionable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  brings  about  a  sense  of 
close  touch  with  the  customers  of  each  district,  so  that  when  they 
are  talking  with  the  district  representatives  they  are  de  facto 
talking  with  the  general  manager  of  the  company  for  that  district ; 
of  course  always  with  the  understanding  that  the  final  approval  or 
veto  rests  with  the  heads  of  the  company.  T  think  this  is  quite  a 
problem  and  is  a  fertile  field  for  discussion. 

There  was  another  point  in  Mr.  Gilchrist's  remarks  which  I 
think  is  very  interesting,  and  that  is  the  question  of  fiat  salaries 
for  solicitors  versus  premiums  or  commissions,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  basis  of  the  commission.  As  to  net  effective  results, 
it  seems  to  me  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  commission 
should  be  based  on  the  net  effective  result  we  are  after.  I  take  it 
we  are  after  net  earnings,  therefore,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
I  should  favor  premiums  or  commissions  based  on  net  earnings 
rather  than  on  connected  loads.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  are 
basing  commissions  on  connected  load  we  are  possibly  premium- 
izing  peak-building  in  our  commercial  department,  and  not  pre- 
miumizing  the  real  thing  we  are  after  in  the  business  unless  that 
initial  connected  load  is  capable  of  extension  into  long  hours  of 
burning.  I  think  this  is  another  question  that  may  prove  a  field 
for  discussion. 

Mr.  J.  S.  CoDMAX  flSnston)  :  I  am  much  interested  in 
what  Mr.  Scherck  says,  on  i)age  300,  about  avoiding  special  rates. 
It  seems  to  me  of  great  importance  to  have  the  rates  of  any  com- 
pany thoroughly  well  known  and  published,  so  that  every  one 
may  know  exactly  what  they  are.  In  this  way,  many  misunder- 
standings are  avoided.  I  find  very  frequently,  however,  that  this 
is  not  the  case,  as  I  have  a  great  many  times  gone  into  the  offices 
of  electric  light  companies  and  tried  the  experiment  of  asking 
the  application  clerk  for  a  copy  of  the  rates.    Very  often  I  have 
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found  that  this  request  excites  suspicion,  or,  if  not  that,  it  is  at 
any  rate  considered  an  extraordinary  request,  and  I  have  been 
told  to  see  the  manager,  I  would  say — -"Have  you  no  printed  copy 
of  the  rate?  that  customers  can  look  at  and  study  at  their  leisure 
and  decide  whether  they  want  to  take  current  or  not?"  Tlie 
answer  would  be — "No;  nothing  of  the  kind."  Query — "Can 
you  tell  what  the  rates  are?"  Answcr^'N'n,  no;  you  will  have 
to  see  the  manager." 

Mr.  Freeman  :  May  1  sup[jienient  the  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bonus  basts  of  payment  in  addition  to  salary?  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  side  Co 
that  question,  just  as  there  is  to  the  rate  question.  The  theoreti- 
cal way  to  settle  the  rate  question  is  to  charge  every  customer  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  service  the  company  renders  the 
customer.  We  find  in  practice  that  it  is  impracticable,  atid  we 
must  furnish  customers — many  of  them^ — on  a  basis  of  loss  be- 
cause we  must  have  rales  that  are  clearly  understood  and  are 
workable  rates.  I  think  the  plan  last  suggested  in  the  matter  of 
the  commission  bonus  is  the  correct  one  theoretically,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  have  got  to  adopt  a  practical  method  and  waive  some 
of  the  theory.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  Mr.  Gilchrist 
said.  I  know  he  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  I  thought  that  when  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  payiing  the  commission  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  was  sacrificing  the  practical  somewhat  to  die  theoretical. 
and  1  notice  he  is  going  back  to  the  basis  of  paying  every  month 
[  think,  while  this  is  a  very  interesting  field  for  discussion,  that 
we  have  got  to  come  to  a  practical  basis  of  paying  our  bonuses 
monthly  without  reference  to  the  earnings  we  get  from  each 
customer.  There  is  another  reason  for  that.  The  commission  is 
an  incentive  for  the  solicitor  to  exert  his  best  abilities,  and  if 
you  so  complicate  the  situation  that  the  solicitor  has  no  earthly 
idea  of  what  he  is  going  to  get  out  of  the  month's  effort,  it  will 
not  give  him  the  incentive  he  requires.  I  beltevc  the  simplest 
method  is  the  easiest  and  the  most  practical,  and  t  believe  we 
shall  all  be  wise  tn  adopt  some  simple  and  practical  method,  with 
the  distinct  idea  that  it  does  not  work  out  fully  along  the  lines 
of  onr  theories. 

Mr.  Hammond:  1  may  be  able  to  explain  one  of  Mr.  Frae- 
aufJf's  reasons  for  not  wanting  unprofitable  business.  Some  years 
ago  die  Lacombe  plant  was  a  rival  to  the  Denver  company.  It 
entered  the  field  and  pruniiscd  many  things.    The  Denver  com- 
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pany  at  first  treated  it  as  a  rival  and,  lcx>king  out  for  its  own  in- 
terest first,  managed  to  turn  over  to  the  Lacombe  plant  such  un- 
profitable business  as  it  did  not  itself  want.  This  point  secured 
many  new  consumers.  The  total  looked  good,  but  the  net  result 
was  not  good,  for  it  had  secured  only  the  unprofitable  consumers 
of  the  Denver  company.  It  is  true,  however,  that  unprofitable 
business  can  sometimes  be  educated  into  profitable  business.  In 
my  opinion,  you  must  treat  each  case  alike. 

The  question  of  how  to  pay  a  solicitor  is  an  important  one. 
Mr.  Doherty  originated  the  scheme  of  paying  them  according  to 
results.  They  get  a  certain  salary  and  get  a  commission  on  the 
increased  business  over  a  year  previous — each  man  being  paid 
for  what  he  does.  Mr.  Doherty  found  that  this  brought  the  best 
men  to  the  front;  and  that  is  what  a  central  station  wants — its 
best  men  to  the  front. 

The  gentleman  from  the  South  has  discussed  franchises  and 
how  to  secure  them.  I  don't  think  you  can  use  one  general  plan 
in  any  two  cases.  In  Denver,  we  gave  the  public  good  service, 
fair  rates,  and  had  the  good  will  of  the  vast  majority.  But  a 
political  complication  came  along.  You  must  meet  these  cases 
as  they  come  to  the  front.  People  with  something  to  gain  can 
make  a  lot  of  noise  and  trouble  if  they  have  the  means.  That  was 
the  case  in  Denver — a  certain  following  wanted  to  be  in  power. 
They  decided  to  use  public  utility  companies  to  gain  this  end. 
They  raised  the  question  of  municipal  ownership.  The  mayor  and 
members  of  the  city  council  had  investigated  the  lighting  of  other 
cities,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  Denver  gives  better  rates 
and  better  service  than  any  city  of  its  size,  or  ten  times  its  size, 
in  the  country.  The  Denver  company,  with  all  its  good  service, 
its  good  will  of  the  public,  had  to  go  into  the  political  field. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Herrick  (Boston):  I  am  especially  interested 
in  the  merchandising  and  exploitation  of  what  we  have  to  sell. 
I  think  this  subject  should  be  pursued  further,  so  that  the  mem- 
bers may  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  information  that  it  is  possible 
to  gather  on  the  subject,  and  I  should  like  to  make  the  following 
motion :  That  a  committee  of  five  members  be  appointed  by  the 
president  for  the  purpose  of  investigating,  collecting  and  sug- 
gesting methods  for  the  sale  of  electricity,  such  committee  to  re- 
port to  the  next  annual  convention,  and  to  be  called  the  committee 
on  exploitation. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 
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Mr.  George  R.  Stetson  (K'ew  Bedford,  Mass.)  ;    We  were 
rectjntly  under  the  necessity  of  analyzing  the  character  of    our 
constituency  in  tile  electric-lightiiig'  line,  and  fuund  tliat  fifteen 
of  our  customers  paid  us  more  uionev  than  four  hundred  of     '"*■' 
household  class,  and  the  necessit}'  of  this  aiiahsis  cainc  from     ^'^ 
four  hundred,  who  paid  less  than  the  absolute  cost  of  their  serV^'-'^ 
This   is   the  difficulty   of  arranging   rates  satisfactorily   to 
concerned. 

In  regfard  to  the  methods  of  estimating:  costs  in  ottr  citjv     ^ 
established  by  the  commissioners,  the  cost  of  furnishinj;  a  r   "^^^ 
tomer  is  between  $20  and  $30,  and  the  majorit}'  of  the  fnur  \m 
dred  mentioned  are  paying'  less  than  $r.oo  per  month.    Th" 
might  be  a  criticism  on  our  method  of  promoting  profitable  ci 
toniers  among  otir  lionsdiolders.    It  is  quite  a  proix>sition  to  kn« 
how  to  adjust  rates  under  conditions  of  this  character.   TherL- 
no  difficulty  in  taking  care  of  a  customer  who  burns  long  eiioii  -^.M^ 
and  uses  a  considerabk'  quantilv  of  enrrenl. — von  can  afford 
meet  him  on  almost  any  conditions — but  trouble  comes  with-  — 
residence  cnstoiiier  wh'ist'  use  is  so  small  as  tu  amount  to  a 
sum  tlian  is  considered  b\'  the  government  to  be  the  cost  of 
service. 

Mr,   HAROf.D   Almekt    (Chicago)  :     T   wish   lo  say  a   i 
words  in  regard  to  Class  A  members  in  towns  of  5000  or  un 
on  this  new-business-gettin^  proposition.    At  the  January*  me-- 
ing  of  the  Northwestern  Electrical   .\ssociation,  in  Chicago.,-. 
slated  that  I  marveled  at  the  lack  of  i>rogrcssivcness  and  entlc"""^*" 
siasni  on  the  part  of  the  managers.    This  was  resented  by  soi 
at  the  time,  but  I  know  the  statement  is  correct,  and  some  of 
manufacturers  are  trying  to  get  after  stations  of  this  class, 
think  the  difficulties  that  a  large  number  of  the  stations  rep 
sentcd  here  are  experiencing  in  adverse  legislation  are  due 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  and   progrcssiveness  on  the  part  of 
small  companies.    I  stated  at  the  time  that  from  observation 
a  number  of  these  small  stations  that  I  get  into  in  the  course 
the  month,  the  managers,  due  to  attacks  from  politicians  ende; 
oring  to  ride  into  office,  hungry  newspaper  men  looking  for  wri"""^ 
ups.  had  been  subjected  to  these  attacks  to  such  an  extent  t!^"^^ 
they  had  got  into  their  shell  and  closed  it  behind  them,  and  tJ""* 
any  citizen  or  prospective  customer  who  called  was  usually  ^^ 
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ceived  in  a  dingy  corner  of  the  plant  which  was  not  occupied 
by  machinery,  ihe  desk  was  a  dirty  otie,  Uttered  up  with  all  kinds 
of  junk,  and  tlie  illumination  in  the  evening  was  usually  from  a 
discarded  lamp  and  receptacle  from  some  consumer's  premises, 
screwed  in  a  very  temporary  manner  on  the  window  casing, 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

I  mention  this  s imply  to  bring  forth  the  statement  I  made  at 
that  time,  that  the  marketing  of  electric  light  and  power,  even 
among  the  small  stations,  is  no  different  from  that  of  any  otlter 
commodity.  Von  have  got  to  show  it  up  to  advantage  the  same  as 
any  other  merchanis  do  their  wares.  Vou  should  have  a  neat 
ofRce,  in  a  prominent  place,  be  it  ever  so  small,  and  should  keep 
it  clean.  The  office  is  the  face  of  the  corporation,  and  that  at 
least  should  be  kept  clean  if  the  rest  of  the  plant  is  not.  The 
mainifactiirers  have  realized  this  lack  of  progressiveness  on  the 
pari  of  these  small  central-station  men,  but  have  kept  quiet  al! 
this  time  in  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later  the  managers  would 
wake  up  and  realize  the  situation,  but  as  they  have  not  done  so 
,^re  has  been  formed  the  co-operative  association  which  is 
trranging  suitable  doses  of  information  to  inspire  this  class  of 
members ;  and  I  believe  that  this  association  should  make  a  special 
effort  to  read]  this  class  of  meiiibers  aud  educate  them  and  bring 
them  to  a  realising  sense  of  what  their  influence  is.  If  this  is 
done  a  good  deal  of  this  adverse  legislation  and  municipal  owner- 
ship  agitation,  to  which  we  are  subjected  in  the  larger  companies, 
wilt  be  met  in  a  very  desirable  way.  T  beiieve  that  the  manufac- 
turers, in  sending  out  information  on  how  to  get  new  business, 
instead  nf  dealing  in  glittering  generalities  shoidd  give  more 
concrete  statements  of  how  these  little  fellows  can  get  at  this 
class  of  business,  by  giving  more  detail  costs. 

In  the  papers  brought  forward  here  you  must  realize  tliat 
in  the  small  central  stations  all  these  various  specialists  of  the 
new-business-getting  department  must  be  embodied  in  one 
man.  He  must  be  the  whole  works,  as  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
pay  tn  engage  solicitors  for  any  plant  in  a  city  of  less  than  5000 
population,  as  a  rule. 

The  President:  We  will  now  take  up  the  paper  on  Free 
RUctric  Signs,  by  Mr.  John  F.  Gilchrist,  of  Chicago,  which  will 
be  read  hv  his  brother,  Mr.  T-  M.  Gilchrist. 


Jlr.  Gilchrist  read  ihc  report,  as  follows: 

ELECTRIC    SIGNS 


THEIR  FREE  IKSTALLATION  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  CE^JTRAL-STAT10^f 

PROSPERITY.    AND    A    REPORT  OF   ELECTRlC-SlGN 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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To  the  Members  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association: 

(Jentlcmcn — During  the  last  few  years  the  increase  in  the 
use  of  electric  signs  as  a  meatis  of  advertising^  has  been  extremely 
rapid,  «o  rapid  in  fact,  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  for  the 
managers  of  the  different  lighting  companies  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  development  The  increase  has  been  due  to  so 
many  causes,  and  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  hghting  com- 
panies to  encourage  installation  have  met  with  such  varied 
degrees  of  success,  tliat  the  need  of  a  comprehensive  paper,  deal- 
ing with  eleclric-stgn  conditions  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  is 
apparent. 

The  actual  experience  of  practically  all  the  central  stations 
and  the  proportionate  results  from  their  expenditures  of  time 
and  money  for  the  development  of  the  electric-sign  business, 
should  prove  of  practical  value  to  every  man  in  the  association. 

Realizing,  however,  that  most  of  us  especially  desire  to  find 
out  what  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  central  station'? 
supplying  populations  relative  in  size  and  with  similar  conditions 
to  ours.  I  have  divided  the  conchtsions  based  upon  actual  con- 
ditions into  fftur  groups:  towns  under  :o.ooo;  towns  bclweci;^, 
10,000  and  20,000;  towns  between  20,000  and  50^000,  and  towfl^H 
over  5o,ooo^and  in  this  wray  hope  to  come  fairly  dose  to  every 
one. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  at  the  outset,  that  of  the  3300 
lists  of  questions  sent  to  the  central  stations  for  data,  1188  were 
tilled  out  and  returned.  The  exact  figures  of  the  answers  re- 
timed are  882  from  cities  under  10.000;  107  from  cities  between 
tu.ooo  and  20.000:  127  from  dties  bctftecn  20.000  and  50,000, 


i-'j^C,    I  —  JtAO   SifiKS   AT   CHArTANOOGA    WhEBE    the    LihjUT- 

JNc  Companv  Mas  Enehgetjcaliv  Pushbu  the  Sign 
Business.  Large  Vertical  Sign  AnovK  and  Small 
Panel  Sign  Below; 

V^*    ^S   the  number  at  75,000,  consuming  a]v  average  of  not  less 
4S0  watts  per  hour  each  or  a  grand  tolal  of  ^6,000  kilowatts 
^^      ^^our.     At  an  average  of  eight  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  the 
'^^ly  income  from  these  signs  would  be  $j88o.  the  nightly  in- 
■cofVi^  (averaging  four  hours  per  nigfht)  wonltl  he  $11,520,  and 
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aniiiie  some  of  ihe  data  given  in  tht  answers  received.  The  total 
population  of  the  towns  under  lo.ooo  was  2.8S5.942,  and  the  total 
number  of  sig^ns  was  lyjt.  making  a.  sign  to  every  1464  people. 
In  tlie  towns  hftween  io,f:)oo  anrl  20,000.  \*'here  tlie  total  pripnla-- 
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tion  was  1^68,345,  there  were  1112  signs,  or  one  sign  to  every 
1320  people.  In  the  towns  between  20,000  and  50,000  there  were 
2198  signs  to  3.205,493  people,  or  one  sign  to  every  1458  people, 
and  in  the  large  cities  of  over  50,000,  with  a  total  population  of 
16.22S.9S4.  there  were  18,682  signs,  or  one  to  every  870  people. 
The  following  table  summarizes  the  matter: 
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Please  note  the  wide  diflference  between  the  installation 
figures  m  the  towns  and  cities  where  the  si(>^n  business  has  been 
best  developed,  where  of  average  development,  and  in  tJie  poorly 
developed  places.  Compare  these  best  figures  and  apply  them  to 
your  own  town.  In  short,  what  would  it  mean  to  you  in  income 
If  you  had  one  twelve-hght  sign  to  every  seventy-five  people  as 
one  town  showed  ?  Would  it  not  be  worth  all  the  thought  and 
effort  you  could  spend: 

From  the  information  obtained  the  inference  is  that  each 
central-station  manager  thinks  he  has  about  all  the  sign  business 
that  can  be  obtained.  Why  is  it,  therefore,  that  some  central 
stations  have  a  sign  to  every  seventy-five  people  while  others 
have  none  at  all  or  perhaps  one  to  many  thousand  people?  In 
cry  business  there  is  a  reward  for  energy  and  other  business 
lities^  but  surely  there  must  be  some  peculiar  conditions  or 
cTements  behind  these  iigures  to  cause  so  great  a  diSerence  in 
she  ratio  of  signs  to  population. 

Ves,  there  are.  A  few  central  stations  discovered,  after 
studying  the  situation,  that  this  class  of  business  more  than  any 
other  warranted  encouragement.  Other  forms  of  their  business, 
like  plums  and  peaches,  made  a  fairly  good  showing  if  left  alone; 
the  electric-sign  business^  like  the  apricof.  had  first  to  be  created, 
next  cultivated,  and  then  given  careful  attention.  But  the  first 
experiments  proved  conclusively  tliat  this  cultivation  paid  big 
returns,  if  carried  out  along  the  right  lines-  Many  men  think 
they  are  doing  this  cultivating  along  the  right  lines  when  they 
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talk  up  signs  a  little  or  possibly  put  out  a  sign  for  themselve -"^^^ 
but  it  can  be  put  down  as  a  fact  that  no  centra!- station  manage^ 
who  has  failed  to  put  into  effect  some  plan  to  eliminate  the  firs     ^^ 
cost  of  tbe  sign  to  the  consumer  has  begun  to  encourage  the^^^^ 
sign  business. 

'*Free  signs."  you  say.  Yes — free  signs^and,  on  anv  well- 
worked-out  basis,  the  name  "Free"  was  never  a  greater  mis- 
noiner.  After  all,  your  sign  is  only  one  step  In  placing  your  prod- 
uct in  your  customer's  hands  in  a  usable  shape^a  little  poorer 
form  of  investment  than  your  engines  and  dynamos,  equal  to 
your  lines,  much  better  than  your  arc  lamps,  that  is,  if  you  use 
a  good  sign.  You  can  buy  signs  that  don't  come  in  this  category. 
but  then  you  cf?uld  buy  wooden  arc  lamps,  so  when  there  arc 
on  the  market  signs  made  of  such  material  and  of  such  construe- 
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Fig.  3 — Street  Sceme  in  NewakKj  N.  J. 

tion  tliat  they  constitute  good  permanent  investment,  the  electric- 
sign  proposition  should  not  suffer  from  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  used  poor  judgment  in  the  selection  of  a  sign  for 
such  use. 

Probably  every  one  present  understands  the  free-sign  propo- 
sition, but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  thought  about 
the  matter,  it  should  be  stated  that  there  are  two  propositions 
largely  used  by  the  different  lighting  companies.  One  is  for  the 
lighting  company  to  buy  the  sign,  and  to  install  it  free  for  a 
customer,  provided  the  latter  agrees  to  bum  a  immnnun  amount 
of  current  per  month,  and  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  TTie 
amount  and  time  are  fixed  so  that  the  lighting  company  is  justi- 
fied in  making  the  expenditure  for  the  sign.     The  other  proposi- 
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tioji  is  for  ihe  lighting  company  to  charge  a  flat  weekly  or 
monthly  rate  for  the  use  of  the  si^  and  current.  This  rate 
also  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  current  consumed,  about  20 
per  cent  per  annum  on  the  initial  investment  in  the  sign,  and  any 
other  expenses  incidental  to  the  proposition. 

At  the  present  time  ninety-six  of  the  llSS  lighting  com- 
panies answering  my  questions  are  using  one  of  these  two  free 
propositions  and,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  are  extremely  favor- 
abJe  to  it,  These  ninety-six  towns,  with  a  population  of  10,047,- 
648,  have  12,000  signs,  or  one  sign  to  every  837  people,  while  the 
remaining  1OQ2  towns,  with  a  population  of  1.^,741.1  i6,  bad 
71.963,  or  a  sign  to  1149  people.  The  general  efifcct  of  this 
method  of  encouragement  is  decidedly  apparent. 

The  thought  at  once  arises  that  the  very  large  cities  probably 
bring  this  total  up  to  such  large  proportions.  But  thi^  Is  not  true, 
as  the  following  table  shows,  In  fact  the  large  cities  have  a 
lower  percentage  of  signs  to  people  than  the  small  towns: 

Mo.  l*«inf 

Free  Tm*\  P<>p.  No,  ol  Sl»ns 

PrDpoattton      afSaaie  Smoi  lo  W^^plc 

Under  To.ooo  33  1.32,852  305  i  sign  to  43.<i 

Between  lo.ooo  and  20.000. 14  309,900  430  i  sign  to  730 

Between  20.000  and  50,000 31  712,000  1,100  i  sign  to  647 

Over  50,000 - 18  8,892,866  10.165  1  sign  to  874 

ToUl 96       JCi.047,618      12,000      I  sign  to  837 

Note — A  number  -jf  comiHinio  fAilcd  [o  tnswcr  ihii  qucfdon. 

While  this  showing  of  central  stations  using  some  free 
proposition  is  fairly  large,  it  does  not  adequately  express  the  sen- 
timent on  the  subject.  Nearly  half  of  the  central  stations  with- 
out any  free  proposiiiun  at  the  present  time  rejjorted  that  they 
were  very  favorably  inclined  toward  them,  and  were  seriously 
considering  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  two  plans.  For  those 
about  lo  enter  this  "^free^'  field  a  sample  contract  form  is  repro- 
duced at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

As  one  writer  has  expressed  it,  "The  free  proposition  is  the 
main  pole  in  the  tent  which  gathers  under  its  cover  all  pros- 
pective sign  customers.  Without  it  the  whole  tent  may  fall 
to  the  ground  unless  those  underneath  stay  and  support  it^  which 
of  course  you  can  not  depend  upon  them  to  do.  All  other  forms 
of  encouragement  serve  merely  as  sicle  guys  and  make  the  pro- 
tection more  satisfactory  to  those  already  in  and  enticing  to  those 
without," 


A  number  of  forms  of  encomragement  which  have  an  iir  ^^ 
portanl  eflfect  upon  the  success  of  the  sign  business  are  groupeCS*^ 
and  termed  "Sign  Service."  ^H 

The  main  forms  of  this  service  are:  proper  hanging.  i<etp-^™ 
ing  the  sign  clean,  lamps  renewed,  sign  in  repair,  and  turning  the 
current  on  and  off. 
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Hanging 

With  all  due  respect  to  your  different  superintendents,  not 
one  in  a  hundred  appreciates  the  business-bringing  power  of  a 
sign  properly  hung  in  everj-  respect.  Even  if  this  one  service 
in  no  way  affected  the  growth  of  the  business  it  would  pay  you, 
as  a  means  of  holding  customers,  to  see  to  the  proper  hanging  of 
every  sign  on  your  lines-  The  sight  of  a  sign  attached  tothebuiM- 
ing  with  substantial  wall  brackets  and  irons,  with  edges  perfect]> 
level  and  position  correct,  supported  by  the  strongest  chain,  with 
neat  chains  an<f  turnbuckles  for  side  guys  instead  of  wire,  not 
creaking  with  the  wind  and  as  solid  and  safe  as  a  rock — such  a 
sight,  I  say.  makes  the  other  fellow  want  a  sign.  Will  h  not  pay 
you.  therefore,  to  do  or  superintend  the  hanging,  not  necessarilj 
free,  but  at  least  giving  full  value  to  the  customer? 
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Cleaning 

The  candle-power  efficiency  of  a  lamp  is  greatly  increased 
by  keeping  the  reflecting  surface  behind  it  bright;  the  lamp  itself 
clean.  This  means  that  on  your  free  proposition  smatl-candle- 
power  lamps  light  up  the  sign  in  good  shape,  and  you  are  able 
to  offer  a  price  which  seems  low  to  the  consumer  and  yet  gives 
you  a  good  return  per  kilowalt-honr ;  for  the  customeTj  in  decid- 
ing whetiier  or  not  to  accept  your  proposition,  doesn't  worry 
about  the  candle-power  furnished,  but  rather  will  advise  you  that 
he  wishes  a  sign  like  his  neighbor's,  which  looks  very  bright  anti 
attractive  to  htm,  ^H 

Furthermore,  a  bright,  clean-looking  sign  Is  of  more  vahi^^ 
to  the  merchant,  giving  a  neat,  business-like  look  to  his  store, 
which  will  mean  a  renewal  of  his  contract  when  it  expires. 
Lastly,  a  bright  sign  like  "proper  hanging"  means  more  signs. 
Certainly  nothing  is  much  less  attractive  tiian  a  dirty,  uncared- 
for  sign.  A  certain  large  light  company  with  a  liberal  free 
proposition  and  an  efficient  sign  service  in  connection  with 
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tri-ied  the  experiment  of  cleaning  the  sign,  renewing  lamps  and 

making  small  repairs  free  of  charge  on  all  the  old  signs  that 

had  been  on  its  lines  before  their  free  proposition  had  gone  into 

rffect.     Many  of  these  had  burned  irregularly  for  some  time, 

[others  did  not  even  make  a  pretense  of  burning,  having  become 

i1>adly  out  of  repair.    All  were  dirty  and  were  a  big  drawback 

to  the  effectiveness  of  the  company's  free  proposition.   A  careful 
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Ftc.  4— The  Reading   Changes   tor   Each   AiTRAcnoN, 
A  Very  Populah  Type  of  Sick  for  Theatres 


record  was  kept  and  it  was  found  that  the  increased  current  con- 
sumed by  those  signs,  with  full  number  of  lamps  always  bnrning. 
paid  the  cost  of  the  service,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advertising 
value  of  clean,  well-kept  signs. 

Renewing  Lamps 

It  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  sign  business  to  see  burned-out 
lamps  on  a  sign.    Make  a  burned-out  lamp  the  rare  exception. 


Repairing  Signs 

Here,  again,  it  is  important  Chat  you  take  the  matter  in  hand. 
As  most  of  you  fully  realize,  some  makes  of  signs  are  very  rareSy 
out  of  repair,  and  while  the  best  way  to  settle  the  repair  question 
is  to  pick  the  right  make  of  sign,  some  trouble  is  bound  to  arise. 
Merchants  will  often  allow  a  sign  to  remain  out  of  repair  when  it 
is  a  very  simple  matter  to  fix  the  trouble.  You  should  make  tt 
your  business,  for  the  sake  of  the  additional  revenue,  to  see  that 
all  small  repairs  are  made  at  once.  Besides,  there  is  the  other 
important  element  of  impression  on  prospective  sign  users. 

Turning  Current  On  and  Off 

Turning  the  current  on  or  oflf  is  a  service  thai  will  increase 
electric  sigii  patronage  to  an  appreciabEe  tiegrce,  and  has  an  espe- 
cial bearing  upon  the  renewing  of  contracts.  If  the  light  company 
has  a  Jarge  number  of  signs  the  matter  is  a  simple  one,  for  the 
cost  per  sign  of  the  patrolling  is  very  low.  Where  a  company 
has  this  policy,  it  is  desirable  to  have  two  specified  times  for 
termination  of  the  evening's  burning,  such  a.%  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock.  In  towns  where  signs  are  few  and  far  apart,  or  are  to 
be  switched  on  and  off  at  many  different  times,  the  time  clock 
may  be  used,  although  not  particularly  satisfactorj'.  In  general, 
the  value  of  this  kind  of  service  can  readily  be  seen,  inasmuch 
as  a  sign  owner  can  not  very  w^ell  or  will  not  attend  to  these  small 
matters  for  his  one  sigT>,  and  they  mean  a  trouble  and  expendi- 
ture out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  and  nature  of  the  service 
rendered. 

It  can  be  safely  stated  that  where  the  company's  sign  busi- 
ness is  or  has  prospects  of  being  of  considerable  size,  it  is  not 
only  desirable  but  necessary  to  employ  each  and  every  one  of 
these  "service"  forms.  In  the  smalter-sized  towns  it  may  not  pay 
to  take  up  all  these  forms  of  service,  but  no  town  is  too  small 
to  make  ihe  repair  bill  as  small  as  possible,  to  renew  lamps  see 
that  the  signs  are  hung  properly  and  to  keep  them  clean.  Where 
these  seeming  courtesies  are  extended,  the  prosperity  of  the 
sign  business  is  great.  The  exact  effect  of  each  form  of  service, 
however,  is  not  known,  as  Ihe  service  is  given  largely  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  free  propositions  or  to  supplement  some 
other  special  proposition. 

The    following  table,  figured    from   the  answers   received. 
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while  it  does  not  show  how  far  it  might  be  profitable  for  the 
different  central  stations  to  gfo  along^  these  lines,  indicates  what 
they  are  doing  now : 

.Sv         .la         $t        5  a         =  = 

n  0  U  ^^         'Ko 

^t       J«        iJ        «"i       j2o 

UtKfcr  ID.OOO  ,.,...  30  ig  2rg  30  27 

Between  10,000  and  20,000. ,  19  20  78  26  18 

Between  30.c»o  and  50^000 38  34  loi  41  37 

Over  50.00D 28  28  65  29  JO 

Total    , ,     115        loi        463        126        112 

One  inducement  which  many  central  stations  are  making  is 
a.   special  sign-current  rate.     Some  centra!  stations  even  prefer 
this   to  a  free  projjosition,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  any 
financial  investment.     This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  the 
arg"\iment  is  poor.     In  the  first  place,  the  net  income  from  signs 
is  much  lower  in  towns  with  only  a  special  current  rate  than  in 
■the  free-proposition  towns,  as  our  figures  will  show.     It's  the 
old  question  of  capital.    The  small  deaters — and  right  liere  let  me 
state  that  these  smaller  stores  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  sign  busi- 
ness ir  the  United  States — these  men  either  do  not  have  the  capi- 
tal or  will  not  risk  from  $25  to  $200  or  $300  of  their  reserve 
iund  in  an  initial  investment  of  this  kind.     It  is  this  class  of 
trade  for  whom  the  free  proposition  was  created  and  to  whom  it 
appeals.    These  small  merchants  have  been  known  to  pay  a  flat 
rental  of  from  $8.00  to  $10  a  week  where  tlie^'  could  not  be 
induced  to  buy  a  sign  at  any  price.  In  short,  they  wanted  a  good 
sign,  but  couldn't  afford  to  or  wouldn't  buy  it  outright.   But  the 
bulk  of  tliese  small  men  can  bo  induced  to  pay  from  $1.50  to  $6.00 
a  week  in  flat  rates  (which  include  the  cost  of  the  sign)  if  the 
sign  is  furnished  fret?. 

Furthermore,  the  flat  rate  means  a  steady  late  burning  of 
practically  all  the  signs  on  your  lines,  whereas,  with  a  special 
current  rate  on  meter,  the  owner  may  burn  the  sign  chiefiy  at 
the  peak.  Even  with  a  minimum  burning  clause,  or  rates  graded 
according  to  quantity  used,  this  can  hardly  be  avoided  and  with- 
out such  a  clause  the  bill  may  amount  to  very  littlCj  whatever 
there  is,  however,  being  used  at  the  peak.  In  other  words,  an 
electric  sjg^  owned  and  controlled  by  the  merchant  brings  in 
approximately  half  as  much  income  as  a  sign  installed  on  any 
good  "free"  proposition)  and  yet  requires  the  same  central  sta- 
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Fig,  5— Showing  the  Tvpe  of  Store  the  Pbofbietob  of 
Which  Ca>j  Be  Inouceo  tu  Use  a  GooD-Sizeo  Sign. 
This  Hustlikc  Ljttle  STtinE keeper  Is  Well  SATtsnEO 
WITH  Hjs  Investment 


candle-power   of   the   lamp   and    the   specified   hours'    burning.' 
(This  is  very  good.)     The  special  rate  mostly,  however^  is  a 
straight  reduction  of  from   lo  to  50  per  cent  in  the  rate  pei 
kilowatt-hour. 

Of  the  total  1188  stations,  158  made  a  special  current  rat 
for  electric  signs  with  an  average  reduction  of  38  1-5  per  cent 


Thirty-nine  of  these  liad  free  propositions,  and  in  these  towns 
there  was  one  sign  to  every  730  people.  In  the  remaining  119 
towns  without  free  propositions,  there  was  one  sign  to  every  800 
people.  This,  however,  is  not  a  full  comparison,  as  income  is 
what  the  station  is  interested  In,  and  the  income  under  the  flat- 
rate  free  proposition  is  much  more  per  sign  per  year  than  under 
other  circumstances.  Seventy-two  towns  under  10,000  made  a 
special  rate;  thirty-seven  towns  between  to,ooo  and  20,000; 
thirty-four  between  20,000  and  50,000  and  sixteen  towns  over 
50,000,  showing  fairly  even  distribution.  (The  figures  above 
show  that  the  effect  of  the  special  rate,  while  better  than  the 
average,  is  below  the  effect  of  a  good  free  proposition.) 

Another  popular  method  of  encouraging  installation  is  for 

the  lighting  company  to  have  the  sign  billed  through^  them  and 

thus  give  the  retail  sign  purchaser  the  benefit  of  their  dealer's 

discount.     Stil]  other  methods  are  to  connect  or  hang  the  sign 

free  or  at  lowest  cost  of  materials  and  lalwr.     In  other  words, 

it  is  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  central  station  to  show  that 

i  t  is  ready  to  co-operate  in  every  way  possible  by  helping  to  bear 

"the  initial  financial  strain  and  by  giving  thorough  and  efficient 

service. 

A  certain  number  of  companies  have  experimented  with  the 
X^slan  of  allowing  the  portion  of  tlie  flat  rate  above  the  cost  of  the 
«rurrent  to  apply  toward  the  payment  for  the  sign  until  the  sign 
fcecomes  the  property  of  the  customer.     On  the  face  of  it  this 
looks  like  an  extremely   liberal  proposition  and  one  calculated 
*0  intrcase  the  business,  but  it  can  be  said  positively  that  while 
*:;his  may  work  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  light  company  in  one 
<3r  two  individual  sign  cases,  as  a  policy  it  is  a  flat  failure.     It 
^Tas  been  shown  that  as  soon  as  the  merchants  own  their  signs 
the  station  has  no   further  control  and  their  current  bills  tm- 
»-nediately  drop.    Inasmuch  as  just  as  many  merchants  can  be  in- 
duced to  accept  one  of  the  regular  free  propositions,  a  more 
liberal  proposition  which  results  in  a  final  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion would  certainly  be  extremely  foolish. 

All  these  propositions,  however,  will  mean  nothing  if  the 

■prospective  sign  customers  are  ignorant  of  them.    It  is  one  thing 

for  the  central- Stat  ion  contract  agent  to  know  that  he  will  make 

certain  concessions  and   inducements   in    favor  of  electric-sign 

users,  and  another  thing  for  the  man  who  might  thereby  be  in- 
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fluencfd  [o  put  up  a  sigii  to  realize  these  facts.  One  central  sta- 
tion manager  with  a  liberal  "free"  proposition  complained  thai 
but  two  signs  had  been  installed  on  that  basis  and  that  the  propo- 
sitions didn't  work.  Yet  he  answered  that  he  had  made  no 
special  canvass  since  the  proposition  had  been  inaugurated,  hau 
done  no  advertising  of  any  kind  and  did  not  even  have  a  si^  at 
his  own  office.    How  could  he  expect  the  scheme  to  be  a  success? 
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Fig,  6 — This  Sign.  Which  Is  Still  in  Oiod  Cri>JDir[0!j',  Was 
Ok£  of  the  Fir5t  of  Its  Kinu  Installed  I^f  Chiiago  (Anui^ 
190s).    Ir  Illustrates  the  Duradlutv  of  the  Modern  Sigh 

No  one  knew  about  it.  The  questions  of  advertising  and  sales- 
manship, therefore,  should  figure  very  prominently  in  all  plans 
for  increasing  your  sign  installation.  They  are  not  only  im- 
portant, but  essential,  for  the  average  merchant  not  only  does 
not  realize  what  proposition  you  will  make,  but  hasn't  even 
thouglit  of  an  electric  sign.     You  must  tell  him  of  the  value  of 
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the  electric  sign  in  commercial  life  and  ihus  start  his  mind  in 
the  proper  channels,  and  then  reinforce  it  by  telling  him  again 
and  again. 

There  are,  of  course,  thousands  o£  methods  of  putting  the 
matter  before  merchants;  as  many  ways,  in  fact,  as  tliere 
are  advertising  schemes  and  selling  plans.  It  will  be  impractical 
in  this  paper  to  take  up  tliese  different  methods  in  detail,  and 
furthermore  somewhat  unnecessary,  as  a  great  deal  has  recently 
been  written  upon  the  subject,  A  hasty  glance  at  what  some  of 
us  are  doing  or  have  done  along  this  line,  however,  with  special 
reference  to  the  results  obtained^  will  serve  to  show  the  value 
of  proper  methods.  li\  the  first  place  a  total  of  fifty-three 
central  stations  are  employing  one  or  more  solicitors  giving  part 
time  to  signs.  There  are  only  seven  central  stations  in  cities 
imder  lo,ooo  that  have  a  regular  solicitor  giving  part  of  his 
time  to  signs,  but  the  results  in  those  places  would  seem  to  in* 
dicate  that  other  central  stations  in  the  smaller  places  could  well 
afford  to  have  a  solicitor  spending  part  of  his  time  at  least  in  this 
way.  A  much  larger  number  of  companies  have  made  a  definite 
canvass  of  prospective  sign  customers  and  the  results  here  too 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  where  the  company  had  a  good 
liberal  proposition  behind  the  canvass  it  was  successful.  In  some 
cases  the  canvass  was  successful  without  any  special  proposition 
at  all.  by  simply  educating  the  merchants  in  regard  to  sign  value, 
but  generally  speaking  it  is  preferable  to  have  some  definite 
proposition  to  present.  Some  few  cases  reported  that  witli  an 
extremely  liberal  proposition  not  a  single  sign  was  placed.  These 
are  rare  exceptions,  however. 

An  important  element  in  determining  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  canvass  is  the  supplementary  advertising.  After  getting  a 
complete  list  of  all  prospective  sign  cvistomers.  a  letter  or  a  card 
setting  forth  the  value  of  sign  advertising,  and  telling  your 
proposition,  will  make  the  canvass  more  effective  by  many  per 
cent,  while  a  series  of  letters  and  cards  will  have  a  correspond- 
ingly greater  effect.  Some  central  stations  rely  entirely  on  a 
canvass,  some  entirely  U]nm  an  advertising  campaign.  The  wHse 
central-station  manager  wiU  use  both. 

Sixty-six  central  stations  have  advertised  in  the  local  papers 
for  sign  business,  seventy-nine  have  used  circular  letters  or  mail- 
ing cards  and  thirty  have  used  both.     Ninety  per  cent  of  these 
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central  stations  had  &  definite  proposition  to  present,  offering 
some  service,  and  the  results  were  wonderfully  favorable. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  what  it  probably  will  pay  your 
central  station  to  do.  It  shows,  also,  how  little  has  been  done  in 
the  last  two  years  and  how  little  the  entire  field  has  been  can- 
vassed.  Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  the  figures  were  obtained 
from  the  1188  answers  received: 

Ho  Doing 

Under  10,000  .....:..... 12  19  106  4  ^H 

Between  10,000  and  20,000 11  9  36  8  ^| 

Between  20,000  and  50.000.... 3i  17  45  3  ^H 

Over  5Q,ooo    .,, ,...- 23  34  43  ii  ^™ 

There  is  one  other  thing,  which  is  a  combination  of  sales^ 
manship  and  advertising,  and  a  very  effective  one  at  that, 
central  station  should  have  at  least  one  sign  to  advertise  its  own 
business.  As  the  matter  was  very  effectively  put  in  some  ad- 
vertising matter  recently  distributed  to  the  central  stations,  you 
can't  expect  merchants  to  put  up  signs  unless  you,  who  get  the 
current  at  cost,  take  your  own  medicine.  It  is  simply  astound- 
ing how  many  central  stations  in  this  country,  attempting  lo  build 
up  a  sign  business,  are  unwilling  to  spend  $100  to  demonstrate 
practically  that  they  believe  their  own  statements,  and  the  de- 
terrent effect  of  such  a  policy  is  very  serious.  But  more  than 
this,  the  prospect  naturally  wants  to  see  a  definite  sample  of  a 
make  similar  to  the  sign  he  desires  to  order.  Some  ocf  the 
medium-sized  companies  have  as  many  as  three  signs — a  large 
outlined-letter  roof  sign  on  the  plant;  an  outlinetJ-letter  sign  over 
the  office  and  a  border-light  sign  in  some  prominent  place. 

Oftentimes  the  panel  sign  will  read  "These  Signs  Installed 
Free,"  or  some  similar  reading.    In  all  cases  the  companies  seem 
well  satisfied  with  their  investment,  unless  the  signs  tliemselv^^ 
have  proven  mechanically  unsatisfactory.  ^H 

Pi?pulaltnn  l^npulAiinEi  ^^M 

fopulitma    B«lw<cn        Geiwccn  PopuUtion  ^^H 

CndCr        iD.oooaTid  10,0^0  ind  Q«er  J^^l 

10,000              lo^ooo                yt,ooo  SD  ooo  Tote^^^H 

Number    of    central    stations  ^H 

using  signs  for  ihemsclves.  72  47  32  70  zia         ' 

Number  of  signs  used  by  cen- 
tral stations  ., 7=  53  36  "6  37^ 

The  difTerence' between  the  nuAitref  of  l^fns  Bnd  ccDinI  nationf  ia  due  to   ifa^^ 
fict  tfcst  fomc  c«nip#Rt«>  tuve  aevcraL  signs.  ^^H 

The  figures  that  have  been  given,  up  to  this  point,  show  ths^^ 
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tlcc trie-sign  installation  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  yet  were 
it  not  for  one  hindrance  these  figures  of  prosperity  would  be 
largely  increased.  This  stumbling  block  is  the  old  question  of 
sign  ordinances  and  restrictions. 

My  investigation  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a 
phantom  obstacle,  as  all  but  fifty-two  out  of  the  1188  replying 
say  that  Ihc  council  is  either  favorable  or  indiiTerent.  It  Js  a 
safe  assumption,  therefore,  that  the  unfavorahle  councils  need 


Fiu.  7 — A  Sign  ih   Buston.  Installed  before  a 
HiGH-GsADE   Store 


ly  to  be  shown  what  is  being  done  in  other  cities  and  of  what 
their  policy  is  depriving  them,  to  speedily  enact  a  favorable 
ordinance. 

As  pointed  out,  there  were  fifty-two  companies  that  reported 
harmful  ordinances,  but  probably  a  number  of  those  companies 
not  heard  from  had  some  restriction  which  accounted  for  their 
j      lack  of  interest  in  the  sign  question.    Here  are  some  of  the  re- 

t: 
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No  eJeclric  signs  permitted  to  hang  over  the  sidewalk- 
restricting  the  distance  from  the  outside  of  the  sign  to  the  fan: 
of  the  building  to  less  than  three  or  four  feet,  usually  one  or  two 
feet — a  prohibitive  fee  or  "bond  to  the  city,  in  a  few  instances 
many  times  the  original  cost  of  the  sign — and  prohibiting  electric 
signs  ahogether  in  several  cases,  even  flat  against  the  building. 
A  strict  reguktion  as  to  wiring  and  hanging  should  not  be 
considered  a  detriment,  for  it  would  hurt  you  more  than  any  one 
else  if  a  fire  should  he  caused  by  defective  wiring  or  construc- 
tion of  the  sign,  or  should  any  one  be  injured  in  an  accidtnt 
resulting  from  improper  hanging.  For  this  reason,  in  sub- 
mitting to  your  city  council  a  tentative  ordinance,  put  in  sufficient 
safety  clauses  to  make  opiwsition  on  this  scare  out  of  the  qtiestiiin 

AU  those  reporting  deplored  these  adverse  municipal  con- 
ditions,  and  yet  thirty-one  of  the  fifty-two  staled  that  they  had 
done  notlijng  to  have  the  ordinance  changed,  just  as  tf  that  were 
the  end  of  it  all,  One  or  two  stated  that  the  time  was  not  pro- 
pitious. Admitting  this  to  be  true  in  a  very  few  cases,  does  it 
not  seem  incredible  that  thirty-one  central-station  managers 
would  calmly  sit  and  let  the  matter  of  a  sign  ordinance  rob  them 
of  the  benefits  of  a  profitable  sign  business?  This  is  especially 
strange  when  so  much  can  be  done  and  has  been  done  by  others 
equally  embarrassed  along  this  same  line.  City  and  town  govern- 
ments are  becoming  more  and  more  liberal  every  season,  realizing 
as  they  do  the  advantages  of  electrical  advertising.  Did  these 
changes  take  place  from  chance?  Did  the  council  haptien  it> 
think  of  the  matter?  Perhaps  in  isolated  cases — yes!  But  an 
examination  of  most  of  the  cases  will  show  that  the  lighting 
companies  got  behind  and  pushed,  using  all  the  influence  and  tact 
they  had. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  care  for  detailed  information  as 
to  how  some  companies  have  proceeded  in  securing  a  change  in 
adverse  legislation,  T  would  state  that  the  cases  which  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  writer  have  been  the  result  of  educating 
the  mayor  or  city  council  along  the  fallowing  lines :  Showing 
that  cities  generally  are  becoming  more  and  more  favorable  to 
durable  and  well-made  electric  signs  provided  Ihcy  are  carefully 
and  properly  hung:  explaining  that  electric  signs  light  up  the 
streets  of  the  city  or  town  at  the  expense  of  the  merchants  and 
thus  save  the  town  monev.  besitles  serving  as  a  direct  source  ol 
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revenue  in  fees;  showing  that  lighting  the  streets  in  this  way 
gives  the  town  a  metropolitan  appearance  and  brings  in  trade 
from  the  surrounding  country  districts. 

Thoroughly  endorsing  these  practical  suggestions,  the  writer 
VfOuId  advise  that  at  about  this  stage  a  favorable  ordinance  be 
drafted  and  submitted  to  the  council.    Don't  let  theni  draft  one 


Fig,  lo — EmsfiN  Phocressiveness  in.  Boston  Has 
Done  WVindebs  iv  the  Face  of  a  Resthict- 
ING  Orhisanci:,  Isn't  There  an  Old  Stack 
IK  Your  Town  That  You  Could  Utiuze  in 
This  Way? 


and  then  try  to  tear  it  to  pieces.    A  man  does  not  like  to  be  told 
he's  wrong.     If  possible,  get  a  number  of  merchants  to  sign  a 

[request  for  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  and  to  work  for  it. 

This  will   not  only  have  the  effect  of  helping  to  influence  the 

22 
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council,  but  you  will  have  a  number  of  merchants  thinking  the 
want  signs.     It's  humaii  nature  for  us  to  want  something  w 
can't  get.  and  you  will  make  prospective  sign  customers  of  mer  — 
chants  whom  you  could  not  have  interested  in  any  other  way. 

There  is  one  important  point  in  t:onnectiou  with  the  ordi-  -■- 
nance  question  which  is  often  overlooked.  Uglv  sign-boards  oi^c -r 
board  signs  not  electrically  illuminated  have  been  le^slatec£r^«i 
against  in  a  large  number  of  cities  for  the  reason  that  they  hav 
the  disadvantages  of  electric  signs  without  any  of  their  ad 
vantages.  They  do  not  help  to  light  the  city.  They  very  soo 
fade  out,  being  common  painted  boards,  and  generally  little  car 
is  taken  in  hanging  them.  Where  there  is  mi  legislation  directl 
against  these  boards,  electric  signs  are  likely  to  be  classed  in  th 
same  category  in  public  opinion. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  directly  interested  in  the  draftin 
of  an  ordinance   We   print   in   an   appendix  an  outline    sample^^-  * 
ordinance  which  may  be  of  some  service. 

The  question  of  income,  which  I  touched  upon  in  the  early^^  f 
part  of  this  paper,  is  the  interesting  one  to  most  of  you,  Wc  air  W  ^ 
have  a  philanthropic  spirit  to  brighten  up  the  streets  with  beauti—  ^k^J' 
ful  electric  signs.  If  at  the  same  time^  however,  we  can  increasea- 
our  earnings,  all  the  better.  Jt  reminds  me  of  the  advice  of  ^^ 
college  president  to  the  graduating  class  when  he  said,  "Youn^^ 
gentlemen,  never  marry  a  girl  for  her  money,  but  don't  be  foolisKT-^* 
enough  to  let  the  matter  of  a  few  millions  .deprive  the  right  gir!  "^  **! 
of  the  right  husband."  My  advice,  therefore,  is,  "Don't  dcn>^-*^ 
your  city  tlie  privilege  of  enriching  you,  when  you  can  give  com- 
pensation lor  value  received." 

What  net  profit  is  there  in  the  electric-sign  business  ?  It  iz  i 
Msy  enough  to  say  that  the  gross  income  from  electric  signs  lasr^ 
yea.r  was  $4,204,800;  hut  how  much  did  it  cost  to  get  the  busi— * 
ness,  to  supply  the  current  and  to  buy  some  of  the  signs  an<^:)^ 
take  care  of  them? 

Examples  showing  the  net  income  per  kilowatt-hour  from  1 
given  sign  installed  on  the  free  proposition  will  best  illustrat 
this. 

The  sign  shown  in  Figure  11  is  a  double-face  i6-inctr* 
letter  sign  reading  "Drugs."  The  sign  has  eighty-eight  sockets^  ^^f 
weighs  (complete  boxed)  200  pounds,  and  sells  for  $73.50  f*o.b.  ^^^ 
factory. 
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IVorks  Out  on  a  Two-Year  Contract  as  Follows: 

Being  constructed  of  durable  material  throug^hout,  it  is  con- 
servative to  figure  the  cost  to  the  lighting  company  in  five  years 
(putting  out  to  new  customers  if  necessary),  including  wiring 
and  hanging,  at  $icx>,  or  $20  per  year. 

Flat  Rale   Fhn 

Cost  of  sign  to  lighting  company  on  two-year  contract. .  .$40,00 

Burning  for  two  years  from  dark  to  10  P.  m.   (averaging 

four  hours  per  night ) * 2920  hours 

88  2'cp  (special  lo-watt)  lamps  consume 880  watts  per  hour 


■If^.  ■V'i"'.*  i  ^-f 


Fig.  II 


Total  current  for  two  years  equals  2920  hours  X  83o  watts, 
or  2569  kilowatt-hours. 

At  four  cents  per  lamp  per  week  your  total 

revenue  on  a  two-year  contract  is  $3.52 

per  week,  or $366.08 

The   proportionate   cost   of    sign    for   two 

years  is 40 .  00 

Cost  of  complete  supplementary  service  for 

two   years. 44.00 

Net   revenue  for  current    (2569   kiJowatt- 

iiours  )    282 .  08 

Net  revenue  per  kiiowatt-hour 1098 


i 
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At  a  higher  or  lower  flat  rate  per  lamp  the  return  would  be 
proportionately  greater  or  less.  For  the  purposes  of  the  follow- 
ing comparison  we  arc  assuming  that  the  average  net  income 
from  current  used  by  signs  on  the  fiat-rate  free  proposition  has 
approximated  over  eight  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  but  the  writer 
wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  p!an  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  much  higher  rate  even  than  the  10.98  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour  shown  above,  as  the  assumed  price  of  four 
cents  per  lamp  is  exceedingly  moderate.  The  proposition  also 
offers  an  opportunity  to  those  having  a  low  established  current 
rate,  of  obtaining  as  much  from  signs  as  they  do  from  any  other 
class  oi  business — or  more. 


Fig.  tz — This  Sicm  Shows  One  Way  of  Ef- 
fectively O^JERCOMiNC  A  Strict  Ordinance 
Rule.  The  Sign,  Located  on  a  Corner, 
Is  Readable  fuoM   Two  DiRECTroNs 


Minimufn  Monthly  Burning  Plan 

Minimum  required  to  be  burned  monthly  (88  2-cp, 

lo-watt  lamps) 107  kilowatt -hours 

Rate  for  current 10  cents  per  kllowalt-hour 

Minimum  monthly  income *.* $10.70 

Total  (minimum)  income  of  two  years 256.80 

Proportionate  cost  of  sign  m  two-year  period.. .     40.00 

Cost  of  service  (no  patrolling) *  * . , ,      16,00 

Net  revenue  for  current  (2569  kilowatt-hours) .  200.80 

Minimum  net  per  kilowatt-hour 07S 

Assuming  the  above  rates,  the  return  of  7.8  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour  is  the  lowest  possible  return  to  the  central  station.  If  the 
merchant  has  used  more  than  the  minimum,  the  central  station  re- 
ceives a  higher  return  on  a  larger  quantity  of  current.  As  in 
the  flat-rate  plan  a  lower  rate  will  give  a  proportionately  lower 
return.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  average  net  return  on  this 
plan  also  is  eight  cents  per  kilowatt- hour. 
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On  the  signs  put  out  as  a  straight  sale  proposition  the  rates 
average  about  eight  cents  or  slightly  more. 

We  can  see*  therefore,  that  the  average  for  all  sign  current 
is  slighUy  more  than  eight  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  Assuming 
a  cost  delivered  of  three  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  electricity,  at 
the  average  load  factor  of  an  electric-sign  load  we  have  a  full 
five-cent  profit  per  kilowatt-hour.  On  the  52,560,000  kilowatts 
(estimated  sign  consumption)  this  would  give  a  net  income  or 
profit  of  $2,628,000  per  year.  Inasmuch  as  an  increase  in  in- 
statlation  means  a  decrease  in  expense  of  service  and  operating, 
increase  in  profits  o]]  future  business  should  be  greater  than  in 
proportion  to  connected  load. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  the  total  income  from  sign 
business  in  the  whole  country  would  be  if  all  cities  were  as  good 
as  the  best  three  towns  in  each  population  division.  For  in- 
stance: The  best  three  towns  among  those  under  to,ooo,  with  a 
population  of  20,800.  have  a  total  of  fifty-five  signs  and  a  total 
income  from  signs  of  $5139.  The  best  three  between  10,000  and 
20.000  have  a  population  of  45,000  and  a  total  income  of  $15,- 
884.80  from  £70  signs.  In  the  best  three  towns  between  20,000 
and  50,000  with  a  total  population  of  95.000  there  are  325  signs, 
bringing  in  an  income  of  $30,400.  In  the  large  cities  over  50,- 
000  the  three  best  cities,  with  a  total  population  of  373,865,  have 
1225  signs  and  a  total  income  of  $114^64.  In  choosing  these 
towns  we  picked  out  those  reporting  the  largest  income  per  in- 
habitant from  signs  and  not  the  largest  number  of  signs. 

Income 
Total  No.  Tolal  Sijn  to        per 

Burt  Three  PttpulBtdoa      Siftna         Income      Populsiion  CA-pica 

Under  10,000   3D,8oo  55  $5,139.00  i  to  37S  .24 

Between  I0.000  and  20,00a....  45^000  i?o  15,884.80  110264  .33 

Between  20.000  and   JO.OOO 9S.OO0  3^5  30^00,00  I  to  392  ,3? 

Over  SO.DOD 373-865  1**25  1144^00  110305  .30 

Total    534.665  1,775  165,887.80  I  to  301  .31 

Thus  we  see  that  with  a  total  population  of  534,665  in  these 
twelve  cities  there  were  1775  signs,  or  one  sign  to  every  301 
persons.  The  total  income  from  these  signs  was  $165,887.80,  or 
31  cents  per  inhabitant. 

Let  us  suppose  that  of  the  100  millions  in  the  United  States 
60  millions  could  be  supplied  with  current,  At  31  cents  per 
inhabitant  as  an  average,  our  total  income  from  electric  signs 
alone  would  be  $18,600,000. 
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Think  of  it— ^18,600,000!  And  yet  this  is  not  an  impossi- 
bility and  serves  to  show  the  great  field  before  us. 

It  is  estimated  from  informatioii  furnished  recently  by  the 
United  States  bureau  of  statistics  that  the  total  g^ros^  annual 
tnconie  of  electric- light  companies  is  $112,248,807.  If  our  figures 
of  $4,204,800  for  electric  signs  are  correct,  therefore,  about  four 
per  cent  of  the  total  comes  from  electric  signs.  While  this  per 
cent  isn't  so  very  large  of  itself,  considered  in  the  light  of  extra 
current  used  mostly  after  peak,  it  is  well  worth  going-  after. 

So  much  for  income.  Vou.  gentlemen,  must  do  the  rest. 
Many  fortunes  have  been  made  on  paper  only  to  fade  away 
through  iack  of  proper  development  of  the  possibilities  at  hand. 
May  the  next  convention  see  only  smiling  and  prosperous  faces, 

A  central  station  in  a  prosperous  middle-sized  town  in  Ohio 
writes: 

"We  have  attempted  to  talk  up  the  better  class  of  signs  only, 
believing  that  It  will  be  better  to  work  along  a  little  slowly,  in- 
stalling good  signs,  thatr  to  attempt  to  fill  up  the  business  streets 
with  cheap  signs  of  small  lighting  capacities." 

To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  sound  reasoning,  but  the 
writer  agrees  with  it  only  to  the  point  of  discouraging  unsightly 
transparencies  and  signs  illuminated  by  two  or  three  lamps, 
which  are  not  electric  signs.  Encourage  your  customer  to  use  a 
well-designed  and  well-illuminated  electric  sign,  but  don't  let  him 
conclude  to  do  without  one  because  he  can  not  afford  to  pay  the 
cost  of  operating  a  500-light  sign.  Remember  that  it  is  much 
better  to  have  1000  lights  in  forty  signs  than  in  two.  In  the 
first  place,  when  you  have  but  two  large  signs,  an  expired  con- 
tract senously  affects  your  business,  while  in  the  large  number 
of  small  signs  new  business  will  easily  overbalance  small  con- 
tracts that  may  expire.  More  important  still,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  possibilities  for  future  business  from  the  forty  small 
consumers  is  far  greater  than  from  the  two.  Not  only  will  many 
of  them  ultimately  use  larger  signs,  but  the  fact  that  their  places 
are  wired  will  lead  to  other  lighting  business.  The  argument 
has  been  made  that  in  the  smaller-sized  towns  the  merchants 
can't  afTord  to  get  expensive  signs.  True;  but  they  can't  afford 
cheap  ones  at  any  price.  The  solntton  of  the  matter  is  to  encour- 
age the  best  and  most  permanent  type  of  sign,  no  matter  how 
small  it  will  have  to  be  to  meet  the  price  the  consumer  can  afford. 
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lo  pay.  Tell  your  prospective  customer  that  while  an  electric 
sign  will  desi^ate  his  place  of  business  and  perhaps  show  the 
line  in  which  he  is  en^gecl.  a  large  part  of  its  value  lies  in  the 
impression  it  makes.  A  sign  should  be  considered  as  an  adver- 
tising investment,  and  if  its  impression  is  not  a  good  one  the 
money  thus  invested  is  more  than  thrown  away.  An  electric 
sign  should  lend  an  air  of  quality  to  a  store,  and  it  is  this 
clement  which  gives  it  greatest  value. 

What,  tiien,  are  some  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  sign? 
What  points  should  the  central -station  man  insist  upon?  In  the 
first  place  the  sign  should  be  made  of  the  very  best  materials  and 
such  care  and  simplicity  be  employed  in  construction  that  the 
sign  will  have  dnrabHify,  To  have  this  durability,  the  sockets 
must  be  substantial  and  copper-shellcd,  the  sign  itself  must  be 
waterproof  and  the  sign  surface  of  metal  or  special  materia! 
of  a  like  nature. 

In  the  second  place  the  sign  must  be  safe.  This  means  that 
the  wiring  will  not  cause  trouble :  that  the  sockets  will  not  short- 
circuit,  that  the  hanging  rig  is  safe :  and.  in  short,  that  when  the 
sign  is  once  up  it  will  stay  vip  without  danger  of  falling  or  fire. 

In  the  third  place  the  sign  must  have  an  attractive  appear- 
ance ant!  the  surface  be  of  a  material  that  vviU  not  fade  or  lose 
this  appearance.    The  sign  must  have  life  in  it. 

Lastly,  and  this  is  particularly  important  where  the  central 
station  owns  the  sign  on  some  "free"  proposition,  the  sign  must 
be  ini^rchangcixbtc  to  such  a  ilegrec  that,  should  the  customer  for 
whom  the  sign  is  first  purchased  not  renew  his  contract,  it  can 
be  used  for  another  customer  at  small  expense,  and  this  be  ac- 
tompHshed  without  affecting  the  durability. 

With  a  sign  embodying  these  good  points  we  can  employ 
the  methods  suggested  in  this  paper  with  a  feeling  of  security 
that  the  signs  themselves  will  do  what  we  claim  for  them. 
Without  a  sign  of  this  kind  to  back  us  up,  all  the  propositions, 
advertising  and  salesmanship  in  the  world  will  not  be  success- 
ful in  the  end. 

To  sum  the  matter  up  in  other  words,  we  must  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  seem  to  confront  us  by  taking  the  initiative. 
If  it's  a  sign  ordinance,  show  why  ant!  how  it  can  be  changed. 
If  it  is  apparent  slowness  on  the  part  of  the  merchants,  make  a 
proposition  that  will  give  you  something  to  talk  about,  and  then 


OUTLINE    ORDINANCE 

Sec.  I.  Unlawful  to  erect  and  maintain  any  electric  sign  except  as 
prescribed  in  this  ordinance. 

Sec,  2.  An  aiimial  fee  of  ten  (lo)  cents  per  square  foot  of  si^ 
surface  for  projecting  ".igns,  or  three  (3)  cents  per  lamp  for  signs  flat 
against  the  building,  lo  be  paid  to  the  city  to  cover  cost  of  inspection,  and 
Sq  forth.     Temporary  signs,  fee  one-ciuarter  the  foregoing. 

Sec.  3,  Permit  to  be  obtained  from  city  electrician  for  construction 
and  installation.  Upon  completion,  another  permit  approving  work  and 
for  mainlenance  for  one  year.     Special  permit  for  any  alterations. 

Sec.  4-  Signs  must  be  hung  at  least  nine  feet  above  sidewalk;  inside 
edge  of  *ign  to  be  not  over  24  inches  from  the  face  of  the  building:  outside 
not  lo  he  beyond  curb  hnc.  No  electric  sign  exceeding  six  (6)  feet  in 
length  shall  exceed  half  its  length  in  width. 

Sec.  5,  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  requirements,  aH  signs  must 
comply  with  the  following: 

MECHANICAL  REQUIREMENTS 

(Div.  A.)  Aiaterials  of  which  signs  are  constructed  ma^l  be  ren- 
dered thoroughly  waterproof  and  so  constructed  that  they  will  not  shrink 
or  crack  and  thereby  endanger  the  waterproof  cgitalities  which  are  required. 
Liters  mu&t  be  so  constructed  that  sleet,  snow  or  rain  can  not  enter  them. 

(Dn'.  B.)  The  supporting  cable  or  rod  for  signs  must  not  he 
attached  to  or  supported  from  wooden  plugs :  an  approved  toggle  or  expan- 
sion bolt  must  bf  used;  or  the  rod  to  which  the  support  is  attached  must 
be  drilled  through  the  wall  and  fastened  on  the  rear  side  in  a  t-ubnilantial 
manner,  The  side  guys  for  signs  must  not  he  smaller  than  one- fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

(Div.  C)  Signs  suspended  over  streets  must  have  two  individual 
attachmi-ntiT  to  each  building  or  pale. 

(Div.  D.)  Each  and  every  support  for  all  signs  must  have  a  tensile 
strength  of  al  least  four  times  greater  than  required  for  the  weight  of 
jign,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  of  Buildings. 

(Div.  E. )  Signs  weighing  less  than  it»  pounds  must  have  one  main 
support  attached  to  a  bolt  through  tlie  wall,  having  suitable  washer  plate, 
unless  the  supporting  cable  or  chain  is  at  an  angle  greater  than  45 
degrees,  when  approved  expanston  bolts  may  be  used;  when  the  cable  or 
chain  is  attached  to  a  bolt  at  a  distance  greater  than  one  foot  from  the 
wall  the  bolt  must  be  supported  with  a  brace. 

SicMS  Weichisg  Less  than  jtm  PounDS 

Minimum  size  allowed,  galvanized  cable •  ■  ■ -'/i  inch 

Minimum  size  aUowed,  chain 3-16    " 

Angle  less  than  45  degrees,  galvanized  cable 5-16    " 

Angle  less  than  45  degrees,  chain %     " 

Signs  weighing  between  too  and  250  pounds  must  have  one  main 
support  attached  tn  a  bolt  through  (he  wall,  havnig  a  suit;ihle  wu^iicr 
plate;  when  the  cable  or  chain  is  attached  to  a  boll  at  a  distance  greaiter 
than  six  inches  from  the  wall,  the  bolt  mu^t  be  supported  with  a  braee. 
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SicNS  Weighing  Between  ioo  and  350  Founds 
Miniimin  sue  allowed,  galvanized  cable. .-.,.,..,......,  -H  "■** 

Minimuni  size  allowed,  chain 5"'^    " 

Angle  less  than  45  degrees,  galvanized  cable... H     " 

Angle  less  than  45  degrtcs,  chain H     ** 

Signs  weighing  between  250  and  450  pounds  must  have  two  main 
,.su^ports    attached    to    indcpendem   bqlts   through    wall,    having   suitable 
rusher   platc5,  and  each   support   mUst   be   ^nchofcd  At  the  building   wall 
two  other  supports  in  the  form  of  bolts  or  plugs. 

Signs  Weicuinc  Between  250  and  450  Pounds— Two  Suppobts 

Required 

Minimum  size  allowed,  galvanised  cable. .g-i6  inch 

Minimum  size  allowed,  chain ^     " 

Angle  less  than  45  degrees,  gaEvanized  cable ^    ** 

Angle  (ess  than  45  degrees,  chain 9-t6    " 

PLins  in  detail  inilst  he  submitted  and  approved  for  signs  weighing 
450  pounds. 

SIDE  GUVS  FOR  ELECTRIC  SIGNS 

Signs  having  20  square  feet  or  less  of  side  suriacc  and  guys  spread 
at  an  angle 

Greater  than  45  degrees,  galvanized  cable J4  inch 

Greater  than  45  degrees,  chain. 3-16    " 

Less  than  45  degrees,  galvanized  rable. ..... J4 

Less  than  45  dcgreesj  chain. . ., >4 

Signs  having  more  than  aa  and  less  than  30  square  feet  of  side  sur- 
face:, 3nd  gUy  5prcad  at  an  angle 

Greater  than  45  degrees,  galvanized  cable Ji  inch 

Greater  tlian  45  degrees,  chain.. ., J^J     " 

Less  than  45  degrees,  galvanized  cable g-i6 

Less  than  45  degrees,  chain...... 3-^^ 

Signs  of  over  30  square  feet  surface  must  have  two  side  gUys  on 
each  side  of  such  sign,  as  may  be  required  on  the  basis  of  ihe  above. 
When  signs  are  so  located  that  the  use  of  large  cables  or  chains  as  above 
is  required,  the  use  of  two  snuallcr  cables  or  chains  in  place  of  one  will 
be  allowed,  the  breaking  strain  of  the  two  small  cables  or  chaitii  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  large  ones  indicated. 

SIDE  GUY  SUPPORTS  ON  BUILDING 
Side  guys  spread  at  angles  greater  than  45  degrees  may  be  fastened 
with  approved  expansion  bolts,  in  a  solid  brick  or  stone  wall,  or  by  a 
machine  screw  in  an   iron   front;  or  by  a  lag  bolt  in  solid  woodwork 
(Bolts  or  screws  must  not  be  fastened  to  window  frame.) 

Machine  screws  in  iron  front  to  be  uot  less  than  one-h«If  inch  in 
diameter  and  must  enter  clear  through  the  ironwork. 

Lag  bolts  in  sotid  wood  to  be  not  smaller  than  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  must  enter  woodwork  at  least  three  inches. 

EXPANSION  BOLTS 
Expansion  bolts  must  be  at  least  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  must  enter  brick  or  stone  walls,  where  permitted,  at  least  two  and 
one-half  inches. 


CONTRACT  FOR  5IGN  LIGMTINQ 

*rLAT    RATE  J 

Kfirccrnfrl  cDMied  imo  thu      H^tR Hiiy  ar Uovmiber  -       ,-.  _  iga  4 

lieiiirani  Ibc  -  5  tamSTd.  £i.9Q  LIlD  .CO.^ ^tFTriniDir  catttd  itt  Camf.ay,  lad 

^ ^      .^•foaeasllle.^.llllnQlB 

TUt  Csmpmr  icrca  to  cqaip  ifac  pmmm  al  I'tac  OaBniMf  it  Ha  _^tiL  Jlftln  _6.t  j 
~ — -— ,  with  ■  lyitcB  of  electiie  wiring  foi  Elur  uw 


«l^ -Pi^ Ji[n     ,  and  ■1«  Ici   Initill  itid  «mn«l      d*      li/D     of     *8    -    W0_ 

candle-powFr  JsaodHrcnl  lanpi  rifb,  la  buro  upoa  ihc  Camucy'i  contiiim  pMepual  Eiicmt,  uld  ugD  , 

ta  be  lUilAUcd  audi  la  hlVr  ihcfitib  ibr:  IrllcriDg  u  b^Ein   Jrsci-i. 

Style 
oT  UUertrg 

Xo  be 
Plain      Block 

The  CoTuniMr  agTea  to  korp  ■nd  We  Hid  liga  -  (oT-  .  tBaPty- TtVOT . — ^meelhi.  btfinnini 


■fnct  u>  fsr  Uit  CuopaDy  br  wil  nrncc  Ml  Uia  inrtca  lunaDdn  imLtea.  lubicct  to  a  diKoosI  of  T«fnty 

Btc  DcnU  per ftt  li;^,  jI  T^jomt  ii  made  lo  tbi  Cgmpan;  oaxrr  belare  Ihree  d>y9  (rooi  -^If  Dl  bkU 

nwleRd. 

The  *ictik  ml)  &;  lonwr]  ^  tint  aff  ■!  hourt  ijtecjtial  by  ibc  Cnoipaby  iBd  Ibf  CcHuamfl'  igntt.  ta  burs 
Uu  lamp!  CO  taiJ  awii_  ,  oaly  durtDg  iTie  houn  ipeiiGed,  aDd  will  pty  idditbinal  Iw  iny  extra  nu  ifanroi. 

■kW  ■!«    --,  v^b    il^    ■iiiiBiiil    ■^tlichra    wira  »m4  whn    apiJlBHVb.  VT  in.  b  BWl  iimiib  iTh  proprri- «/  Ihfl  fmnpd'Bi,  kMt  thr  C^a 
Ttt  CMm  JU*  ■aitlM  iai4  >■*  fc^^MT^  ^i»Utm  i**H  m  jy  fii— itn  >■■■,  Mw  1—1  mi  l*  in    pvHUH.  ffr  Ibi  pirv^  al 

1  —  rmiMlili  Ml^Mt  la  inMUf  j  tmUr  iri  MliliiiwMj  IBUI^  *<  tMJUWii    MI  li^  iuI|«it»k 

.tmttl  mm  tosaa  tall  i-  ■  ...  .  ..  i  .... 


■  hijii 

_  _.  _iT  flhffff __ 

iltH  IWhnnM  twiTlBvWcifl^J- 


hit  ^4^riT1*  b4  V 


■.M  ■■lmnilfil»»ntn.  tmt  tl  mm  tosaB^II  l-  b>i>.    ir    la    •si  kna  Biwrir    ■>    11  /«  la,  ..n-~  >k>  ITi—pi-r  '-  -hUi  In  lanAE 
-p.  IWCBIPIMIP  MWtWIUm»»  Hufclllg  tl  ITimafaaT  lUII  H  la  •Hii  IH  >ral  l»  iw  xi.il  n.^.  ^  »  .,-,-K'        ••  l»  oaanjmj 

^  IHI  If  lUintWl  b  tiinnm  M  ■>•  •«    ..    t-ail  »■<  nl  lU   Hui-  lakl  iii  E.ni  «  aa—imi  <J  u-Ipe  k.r^r4  •^.  lUn  IMII  Vi  w 

jal^^M'MT  ^HhMrt  llH  mipailiailMf  4*  am  Uf  fyiwqla  ar  lairrMd  ODi  lua;>  ^hk  iha  CvH^ia. 

■  M^  V4MVI  >dnBlt  R«  ntWMH  W  IH  Ml  ■■■Pfp  Ml4  «■  bMuu^a^  ia>-B  It  ia>  ava 

~'        -  -  -  .       ^^     tdkOrtiH    4M    <-«^**r«   |b«    CUaia>rlr  la  rrrVrrw    iW  Hh  mil.  ... 

'  •■7'  kU»  A«  vaul  •'■'W  art  Ib  ararvit  Bi  Bpifl    vlKUil^a  by  ^ha  caamnui  bl  a-iTi  »l  Jh 

jl.M1h.Ia1ll.FP>  niJliia  idT  l-ii  b-i>    fu—khHI  hi    ihrC-oM^ 

dl  HIT  BBH  bivtpu^l^  !>>'  tifv-DiBvi  'ur  TigtiE  Ba4<p  ifta  faEnri    BBd  ■■  B^iLBiB    ihriala 

HOURS    OF    SERVICE 


■f  il  «MT  fthffff  ntfTKi  >«■> 


ll'H'l 


1        SrgO  -91 


^C   r      I^Wpt   ta  ktirn  ^lonLjUUU,   tn     10    Brf        ^       iHyM  pel  JISClLai; 


Three  en)  e/lOQ  dollarg  l4?-oaj  . 


irtL-lrlff  aln   Bid»d  bj    IB*  lUI  E>  llH  CeBaUT^  •^B        CbIMPWI      <VlV<h'-«.   In^H 
I—  omFKI-i^  avl  ■h■■^Ial;aB>  adl  iH.  ha  MU  n if  — M.  iLalaa.  .ajiil lit li 


TjUn  llu»  ll»F 


ll-K  Ztmm 

wrmtpiajmrm  ■*>  B«  aadrnlHil  t 

Ihalta  will  aa4  lake  dv*B  (H  a4*B       ,4^  I  i !  Mk  M)  *r  nHVMHim§%    n- pvmA  ■■■  la  U  AIBI  DT 

aai    BB«    rBnW<B<ri  Ikal  a-li.q  il-all  kl  Bindl-I  >•  a-li-mi  T-aia  iba-Ufa  .     . 
Iftfl  CHii^rT  unv  !•  »E  lli»  HGWT  pnnb>t4H  'nn  Itq  VTTPrruiNvrHIr"  ■*  liu  IM'  VIci    -    M  pw'i'a'iBU^ 
alfi^faia  Bi'^^  iWTaMiaai  v^l  art  Iw  Ih-td  imMaallik  loB  tailBn  ia  Wm  mtl  a%n  ^ 

B—C^i^^agMiBaa  aaf  IB  pmalE  aapMa  laai  i  Ihaa  ikwaanpHUad  BMahij  aaa  ml  Ibv  &iaapavT  lii  IririBll  mhj  Ibkh  alhc  llva  Ifta**  'a 

-■«..t.ay^M.Bt-,jpJ5ftKy,^>.JJj^.l,-lll,p-t-,„,.       .  _^ .^_^.._.^_.^ 

II  kkaiuLiPUftidiifm«fiib  la-f  railed  jrt|hji»iu4<  ■'HiAfrift  laidB  ai  vhfJ  m  miiv  pinh«i«  itL^kiBa  mim  ^tC  alii  itf*       ndiM 
-    -^ ■lli*rf»«lU. 


kAAdbft  ■**«  1H  BlBtMiT  ■■dt^l  t*-**t  |t  lb  I 


AtAMa£!3  JElsaJbilC-^ 


. C-iLa.    Pawh  ,     Pt«iii  ■ 


Br 


Jjayn.  jUt't. — .    .. . 

JsJttll  SnllJl Cxuumer 
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Slecvt'5  must  be  providied  for  atl  cables  and  iwo  cable  clips  must  be 
provided  for  each  cable  end  near  the  sleeve. 

Turnbuckles  of  suitable  size  must  be  provided  for  all  side  B:uys  and 
for  One  of  the  supporting  cables  where  more  than  one  is  used. 

Signs  must  not  obstruct  or  be  attached  lo  any  part  of  fire-eicapcs- 

ELECTRIC  SIGNS  AND  DISPLAYS  OUTSIDE  OF  BUILDINGS- 
WIRES 

Sec.  a.     Mu^t  have  an  approved  insulated  covering. 

Sic.   B-     Must  have  ample  carrying  capacity. 

Sec.  C.  Must,  where  entering  wood  or  metal  work,  be  protected 
with  fireproof  insulating  tubes  substantially  secured  to  prevent  slipping 
out  of  place. 

Sec.  D.  Branch  wires  of  Vikt  polarities  maj-  be  bunched  if  placed 
in  approved  flexible  tubing :  provided  that  there  arc  no  splices  or  joints. 
Ends  of  tubing  to  be  taped  or  compounded. 

Sec.  E.  Must  be  supported  every  12  inches  where  opposite  polarities 
of  circuits  are  nearer  than  otie  stiA  one-balf  inches.  Must  be  supported 
every  two  and  one-half  ft^ct  where  opposite  polarities  of  circuits  arc  over 
one  and  one-half  inches. 

Sec.  F.  Must  be  supported  011  porcetain  knohs  or  cleats  which  sepa-r 
rate  it  at  least  one-half  of  an  inch  from  the  nearest  surface. 

Sec  G.  Must  be  spliced  or  joined  according  to  approved  rcgulatioiu 
and  also  be  covered  with  an  approved   insulating  paint. 

Sec.  H.     Must  have  drip  loops  where  entering  weather  frame. 

Sec,  I.  Portable  conductors  connecting  signs  must  Ik  stranded  ac- 
cording to  regulations. 

SOCKETS  AND  RECEPTACLES 

Sec.  J.  Must  be  wcBthi^rproof.  but  where  substantially  protected 
from  the  weather  may  be  of  the  open-cIip  pattern,  so  placed  that  clips 
shall  have  a  cLeariance  from  wood  or  metal  not  less  than  one-quarter  of 
an  inch. 

Sec.  K.  Clip*  must  be  substantially  solderwl  to  the  wire  and  then 
thoroughly  taped  and  painted  with  an  approved  insulating  painL  (Sup- 
porting screws  within  sockets  must  be  of  such  length  and  size  and  so 
placed  that  they  will  retain  iin  air  space  under  live  clips  as  intended 
in  design.) 

Sec,  L.  Must  be  waterproof,  where  exposed  to  weather,  having 
no  outside  contacts,  and  where  pitched  above  a  horizontal  position  must 
be  protected  at  opening  with  an  approved  protecting  ring  or  chamber  to 
prevent  rain  ur  snow  entering. 


The  President:  It  will  not  be  possible  to  have  the  execu- 
tive session  now,  and  the  meeting  will  stand  adjourned  until 
two  o'clock. 


FOURTH  SESSION 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  half  after  two  o'clock 
by  President  Blood,  who  announced  the  first  business  of  the 
afternoon  to  be  the  paper  on  Profitable  Co-operation,  by  Mr.  J. 
Robert  Crouse. 

Mr.  Crouse:  I  want  to  make  a  slight  correction  to  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Almert  this  morning,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  misconstruction  of  the  spirit  in  which  this  co-operative 
programme  has  been  conceived  and  carried  out,  I  am  sure  he 
will  allow  me  to  make  this  correction. 

This  entire  scheme  of  commercial  co-operation,  which  I  am 
to  discuss  with  you  briefly,  is  not  based  upon  the  proposition  that 
the  central-station  manager  is  in  any  wise  responsible  for  any 
conditions,  prosperous  or  otherwise,  more  than  other  well-defined 
branches  of  the  trade,  and  the  subject  is  not  treated  from  the 
standpoint  of  criticizing  central-station  operation. 


Mr.  Crouse  read  the  following  paper : 

PROFITABLE  COMMERCIAL  CO-OPERATION 


Introductory 

Last  year  at  your  Denver  convention,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Ex-President  Davis  and  others  of  your  association,  I  had  xbt 
honor  of  calling  to  your  attention  a  well-developed  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  incandescent- lamp  manufacturers  to  co-operate 
with  central  stations  in  increasing  the  tise,  and  in  consequence  the 
sale,  of  incandescent  lamps.  This  disposition  was  substantially 
evidenced  by  an  appropriation  of  $[0,ooo  voted  by  the  forty-five 
or  more  competing  incandescent-lamp  manufacturers  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  action  was  taken  from  the  conviction  that  there 
existed  a  community  of  interest  between  themselves  and  the  dis- 
tributing trade,  central  stations  and  others,  on  the  basis  of  which 
co-operation  coiild  be  employed  to  reach  more  effectively  the 
market  common  in  the  last  analysis  to  all,  namely,  the  public. 

In  behalf  of  these  manufacturers,  I  requested  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  central- station  managers  should  be  appointed  to 
look  into  the  plans  which  had  been  formulated,  and  to  assist  in 
their  further  development.  This  your  association  was  good 
enough  to  act  upon  favorably^  and  I  am  informed  that  you  will 
hear  from  this  committee  with  a  report  on  the  subject  during 
your  present  meeting. 


Results  ill  the  Rough 

During  the  past  year  this  subject  has  been  followed  up  m 
what  seemed  to  be  the  logical  direction  of  its  development, 
namely,  a  more  extended  community  of  interest  among  the 
different  branches  in  the  electrical  trade,  as  was  hinted  at  a  year 
ago,  with  the  following  results: 

First — These  incandescent-lamp  manufacturers,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  their  failh  in  the  broader  scheme  which  has  been  de- 
veloped, made  a  furdier  appropriation  of  one-fifth  of  one  i>er  cent 
on  their  sales  for  a  period  of  three  years,  which,  together  with 
other  appropriations,  aggregates  approximately  $60,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  work. 
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Second — Thirty  thousand  dollars  is  being  directly  spent  this 
present  year  in  carrying  out  the  initial  plans  as  they  have  been 
<drawn,  and  fully  an  equal  amount  will  be  spent  through  various 
iDodies  which  are  co-operating  in  the  general  movement. 

Third — The  Co-operative  Electrical  Development  Associa- 
tion has  been  projected  as  the  medium  through  which  these  more 
extended  plans  and  policies  could  best  be  carried  out. 

Fourth — The  plans  of  the  new  association  have  been  pre- 
sented to  associations  of  electrical  jobbers,  electrical  contractors, 
electrical  salesmen,  and  various  associations  of  electrical  manu- 
:tfacturers,  who  have  looked  upon  them  with  favor  by  appointing 
«:o-operating  committees  to  assist  in  their  development. 

Fifth — The  entire  proposition  was  discussed  in  detail  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  electrical 'trades  held  in  New  York  on  March 
:23,  1906,  attended  by  some  sixty-five  representative  men  from 
^1  lines  of  the  industry. 

The  sense  of  the  meeting  was  crystallized  in  the  following 
»-esolution  offered  by  Mr.  Anson  W.  Burchard,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  with  second  by  your 
■worthy  president,  Mr.  W.  H.  Blood,  Jr. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  co- 
operative commercial  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
xise  of  electric  current  by  the  public  for  light,  heat  and  power, 
^  both  an  end  and  a  means  to  the  increased  demand  for  electrical 
apparatus  and  supplies,  as  presented  and  discussed,  gives  good 
promise  of  highly  profitable  returns  to  all  concerned,  and  that  the 
general  plans  for  its  prosecution  through  the  Co-operative  Elec- 
"lirical  Development  Association  can  be  undertaken  along  equitable 
^nd  practicable  lines. 

(Unanimously  carried.) 

A  second  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Anson  W.  Burchard 
with  second  by  Mr.  W.  M.  McFarland,  acting  vice-president 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  cf  eleven  or  more  representa- 
tives of  the  electrical  interests  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  plans  submitted  for  the  organization 
of  the  Co-operative  Electrical  Development  Association,  and  to 
complete  and  agree  on  a  practical  form  of  organization  with  a 
view  to  putting  the  same  into  operation. 
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fiesoh'ed,  furtlier,  That  tliis  committee  be  authorized  lo 
confer  on  the  subject  with  the  co-operating  committees  already 
appointed,  or  other  representatives  which  may  be  appointed  from 
other  well-deftned  Jines  of  the  trade>  such  as  central  stations,  elec- 
trical jobbers,  electrical  contractors,  electrical  salesmen,  trade 
papers,  advertisiJig  agencies,  and  so  forth,  so  that  adequate  pro- 
vision may  be  made  in  the  plans  of  organization  for  immediate 
moral  co-operation  as  weil  as  possible  financial  co-operation  ai 
a  later  date. 

Resolved,  furtlier^  That  the  plans  of  orgranization,  when 
completed  by  this  committee,  be  submitted  to  the  representatives 
of  the  iiilerests  here  present,  so  that  the  entire  proposition  may 
be  passed  upon  by  their  respective  bodies  or  companies. 

When,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  a  sufficient  number 
of  bodies  an<t  companies  have  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  work, 
it  shall  be  authorized  to  perfect  the  organization  and  supervise 
its  initiatory  work. 

(Unanimously  carried.) 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  as 
expressed  in  the  above  resolutions,  into  practical  effect  the  fol- 
lowinpf  represeittfltive  committee  was  appointed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  meetiiif^.  Mr.  E.  E.  Jackson,  Jr.: 

W.  M-  McFarland,  chatrman,  Wcstinghousc  Electric  and  Manufacturing 

Company, 
J.  S.  Anthony,  General  Electric  Company. 
Walter  Carj-.  Sawyer-Man  Electric  Company. 
A,  D.  Page.  General  Electric  Company. 
GerafH  Swopc,  WesleriTi  Electric  Company, 
F.  S-  Terry,  National  Eleclrk  Lamp  Company, 
W.   C-  Br>ant.   Brjanl   Electric  Company. 
F.  T.  Newberryf  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company. 
A.  T.  Oark,  American  Circular  Loom  Company. 
W-  H-  Blood,  Jr..  prcjident  National  Electric  Light  Association. 
Paul  Spencer,  United  Gas  Tmprovrmem  Company. 
John  F.  Gilchrist,  Chicago  Edtson  Company. 
J.  E.  Montague,  Buffalo  &  Niagara  FaEU  Electric  Light  and  Power  Cori- 

P»ny, 
F,  Bis&ell.  representing  electrical  jobbers, 
James  R.  Strong,  representing  electrical  contractors. 

The  Co-opertitive  Ekctrkal  Development  Association 

It  h,  therefore,  my  desire  to  briitg  to  your  attention  the  Co- 
operative Electrical  Development  Association,  and  to  dbcuss 
these  initial  plans  and  policies  which  it  is  proposed  to  work  out 


rm 
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through  it  on  the  basis  of  unlimited  commercial  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers,  jobbers,  contractors,  salesmen,  tech- 
nical press,  advertising  agencies  and  central  stations. 

The  proposition  involves,  in  a  word,  the  attempt  to  work  out 
practicably  and  profitably  a  further  extension  of  the  pronounced 
lendencies  of  the  times  toward  co-operation  as  evidenced  by  as- 
sociations in  all  lines  of  business,  and  particularly  in  the  electrical 
business  by  associations  of  nearly  every  well-defined  line  in  the 
trade. 

Objects  of  the  New  Association 

The  objects  of  this  association,  as  &tated  in  (he  Suggested 
Plan  of  Organisation,  are  as  follows : 

First — The  promotion  of  increased  and  more  extended  use 
of  electric  current  bv  the  public  for  light,  heat  and  power  against 
all  compelttors  for  like  services,  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  as  a 
means  to  the  increased  demand  for  electrical  apparatus  and 
supplies  and  the  co-operative  planning  and  execution  of  various 
means  and  methods  efTective  to  this  end. 

Second — The  establishment  of  co-operative  relations,  both 
moral  and  financial,  among  the  different  electrical  interests,  from 
ihe  manufacturer  to  the  consumer,  to  the  end  that  each  may  con- 
tribute in  some  measure  toward  bringing  about  the  above  results 
flesired  in  common  by  all. 

Co-operation  in  Abstract 

To  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  proposition, 
the  subject  must  be  briefly  discussed,  first,  from  the  standpoint 
of  co-operation  in  the  abstract  as  a  commercial  principle,  and^ 
second,  co-operation  as  a  practice— treating  of  the  means  to  be 
employed. 

Limits  to  Co-operation 

Co-operation,  or  working  together  in  business,  is  an  object 
universally  sought  after,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  every 
organization  or  corporation  as  a  means  to  the  increased  efficiency 
in  accomplishing  whatever  object  is  sought,  through  elimination 
of  loss  and  friction  in  the  working  parts. 

From  this  kind  of  co-operation,  which  is,  of  course^  in  evi- 
dence everjwhere  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  principle  has  been 
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tried  to  the  extent  of  socialistic  and  coinniunistic  co-operation 
in  commimities  where  it  was  thought  that  competition  and  com- 
mercia]  waste  of  all  kinds  would  be  entirely  eSiminated.  At- 
tempts to  co-operate  to  such  ejctrenie  degrees  have  in  every  case 
proved  a  failure,  for  ihe  reason  that  they  undertook  to  do  away 
entirely  with  self-interest  and  private  property  as  the  necessary 
incentives  to  social  and  commercial  activity.  Experience,  there- 
fore, teaches  that  there  are  well-deftned  limits  to  the  emplQ>ment 
of  this  tremendous  force. 

Practicai  Limits  to  Commercial  Co-operation 

The  above  does  not,  however,  lead  to  the  conclusion  tlxat 
more  extensive  commercial  co-operation  than  is  at  present  em- 
ployed in  specific  lines  of  business  is  impracticable,  but  it  dues 
emphatically  suggest  that  the  working  basis  for  more  extensive 
commercial  co-operation  must  be  measured  in  and  limited  to  the 
terms  in  which  a  common  object  is  clearly  discoverable.  In  other 
words,  if  within  the  electrical  industry  the  various  branches  and 
individual  parts  of  it  may  have  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
diverging  or  conflicting  interests  among  themselves,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  and  probable  that  the  remaiiiing  one  may  represe-ni 
a  common  interest  or  object  in  the  attainment  of  which  co-opera- 
tion may  be  employed  with  ^eat  success  and  profit. 

Basis  of  Common  Interest  and  Co-operation 

The  ground  on  which  the  contention  is  based^  tliat  lintited 
commercial  co-operation  is  both  feasible  and  fair  for  the  maim- 
facturing  central  station  and  other  electrical  interests,  is  the 
almost  absolute  dependence  of  the  manufacturer  making  gener- 
ating and  distributing  apparatus  and  supplies,  for  his  market, 
upon  the  commercial  activity  of  the  manufacturer  who  produces 
the  final  utilities  through  which  the  market  common  to  all — the 
public — is  in  the  end  electrically  served.  There  are  caiiipara- 
lively  few  in  numl>er  as  will  be  observed,  in  the  field  of  light, 
the  incandesct^nt,  the  glower,  the  tube,  and  the  arc  lamp;  in  iho 
field  of  heat,  miscellaneous  appliances  for  domestic  and  industrial 
purposes ;  and  in  the  field  of  power,  the  motor — endless  in  de- 
tailed application.  In  money  value,  the  output  of  these  devices 
is  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  volume  of  the  manufactured  profl- 
ucl,  yet  they  create  the  demand  for  all  generating  and  distribul- 
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ing  apparatus  and  supplies,  and  constitute  the  edge  of  the  com- 
nicrcial  wedge  throngli  which  is  opened  up  the  market  for  all 
such  apparatus  and  supplies — sockets,  porcelaitij  wire,  conduits, 
switches,  meters,  transformers,  dynamos,  engines,  boilers,  and  so 
forth.  Likewise,  in  turn  there  is  the  dependence  of  tlie  manufac- 
turers, johbers  and  contractors  in  varying  degrees  upon  th^ 
ctimmercial  activity  of  the  central  station  and  others  in  exploidng 
electric  service  to  tile  public,  and  iiltiniaLely  the  dependence  of 
n>  all,  in  turn,  like  links  in  a  chain,  uix>n  this  great,  preoccupied, 
incredulous  and  indifferent  public,  with  a  purchasing  power  of 
Si 8.659,000,000  distributed  among  its  85,000,000  individual  units. 
The  public  has  been  induced  by  the  aggressive  commer- 
cialism of  the  automobile  industry,  a  six  years'  infant  in  the  in- 
dustrial field,  to  spend  i]i  1905  $35,000,000  for  new  machines  and 
570,000,000  on  the  operation  of  all  cars  in  service,  a  total  of 
$105,000,000,  or  within  $25,000,000  of  the  income  of  at!  the  cen- 
tral stations  of  the  country.  40  per  cent  more  than  is  spent  on  the 
sewing  machine,  a  seventy-year-old  industry,  and  nearly  equal 
in  amount  to  the  purchase  of  pianos,  an  indnstry  dating  back  to 
J  7 10. 

The  popularizing  of  electric  service  to  this  great  final  market 
is  conceived  to  be  a  common  object  to  us  all,  on  the  basis  of 
which  limited  commercial  co-operation  is  correctly  founded. 


What  Commercial  Co-of'eration  Musi  Do  to  Justify  Itself 

Co-operation  as  extensive  as  is  here  proposed  must  make  its 
successful  appeal,  primarily  to  good  business,  and  secondarily  to 
g-Qod  fellowship,  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  common  object 
which  it  is  desired  to  achieve,  which,  moreover,  can  not  be  ac- 
complished in  equal  degree  through  any  other  means. 

To  prove  its  soundness  as  a  permanent  system,  it  must  ac- 
complish some  of  the  following  results: 

First — -Produce  proportionately  greater  selling  results  if  in- 
volving additional  selling  expense. 

Second — Produce  equal  selling  results  with  commensurate 
decrease  ift  present  selling  expense. 

Third' — Render  possible  the  prosecution  of  certain  effective 
selling  methods  which  on  any  other  basis  are  likely  never  to  be 
undertaken. 
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Fourth— C&\1  into  play  voluntary  constructive  selling  for 
which  can  be  influenced  by  co-operation  more  largely  than  b 
money. 

The  latter,  while  possibly  slow  to  develop,  will  doutU 
be  found  in  the  end  to  be  the  meat  of  profitable  co-operation. 

Fifth — Even  without  precedent^  as  appears  to  be  the  ca 
in  point,  it  should  successfully  stand  comparison  with  the  ap- 
parent commercial  tendencies  of  the  time. 

In  this  latter  connection,  your  attention  is  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing, which  you  will  at  once  recognize  as  very  briefly  the  order 
of  business  development :  Individualism,  Co-partnership,  Cor- 
poration, Consolidation,  Association. 

This  development  has  been  in  effect,  from  one  step 
other,  a  natural  tendency  toward  co-operation  and  to  the 
nition  of  broader  grounds  of  common  interest,  resulting  on  the 
one  hand  in  tremendous  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  production, 
with  lesser  gains  in  the  field  of  distribution  or  selling.  Judged 
on  this  basis,  the  co-operation  of  an  entire  industry  within  the 
reasonable  limits  proposed  and  addressing  itself  to  the  field  of 
generic  selling  and  distribution,  appears  lo  be  strictly  in  the  line 
of  commercial  progress.  To  what  extent  it  will  stand  the  first 
four  tests  mentioned  will  be  a  matter  for  your  judgment  on  the 
basis  of  what  follows. 

So  much,  then,  for  co-operation  in  the  abstract,  both  general 
and  electrical. 
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Electrical  Industry  Under-Advertised  and  Exploited 

Right  at  the  start  let  ns  get  squared  away  on  the  general 
proposition  that  the  electrical  industry  as  a  whole  is  seriously 
under-advertised  and  exploited  commercially,  if  measured  in  the 
terms  of  other  comparable  industries  or  of  its  older  competitors 
in  the  field  of  lights  heat  and  power,  particularly  in  the  gas  field. 
This  is  believed  to  be  no  more  true  of  the  central  station 
than  of  the  other  branches  of  the  business,  such  as  manufaciur- 
'"Sr  jobbing,  contracting,  publishing,  or  otherwise,  and  in  any 
case  is  not  advanced  as  in  any  sense  a  reflection  upon  the  energy 
or  the  brains  of  the  men  who  have  developed  it 

The  time  will  not  be  taken  to  advance  in  detail  the  necessary 
proofs  to  substantiate  this  general  statement  further  than  the 
fundamental  one,  visr.  change,  improvement  and  invention   in 
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the  means  o£  generating,  distributing  and  utilizing  electric  cur- 
rent have  bfen  so  rapid  that  the  engineering  aiid  operating  ends 
of  the  business  have  naturally  taken  precedence  over  commer- 
cialism. 

It  will,  therefore,  in  the  spirit  o£  co-operation  be  assumed 
that  whatever  conditions  exist  or  have  existed,  prosperous  or 
otherwise,  are  the  complex  products  of  the  entire  commercial 
chain  of  which  we  are  all  a  part,  and  that  we  shal]  all  be  niutaaJly 
interested  in  carefully  considering  any  proposition  thai  gives 
reasonable  promise  of  accelerating  the  rate  of  growth. 

As  regards  the  commercial  conditions  in  the  central-station 
field,  however,  permit  me  to  quote  from  the  opening  address  of 
your  president  to  the  convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1903: 

The  central-station  business  is  in  an  undeveloped  slate; 
its  possibilities  are  problematic;  there  has  been   no  uniform 
development  of  individual  central  stations.    Some  central  sta- 
tions have  been  developed  (o  the  point  where  they  have  wired 
up  the  equivalent  of  nearly  two  i6-cp  lamps  per  inhabitant 
and  have  a  revenue  of  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  capita.   Other 
central   stations  have  but  one   i6-cp  wired  up   to   every  ten 
inhabitants,   and  have  a  revenue  of  less  than  50  cents  per 
capita. 
In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  large 
chart  No.  4  which  indicates  this  point  clearly,  as  well  as  other 
interesting  facts. 

Again  your  president  said: 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  commercial  age.  and  I  pre- 
dict that  within  five  years  the  members  of  our  association  will 
almost  lose  sight  of  eng-ineering  matters  in  their  eagerness  to 
■increase  their  sales. 

Our  earnings  through  economy  of  operation  have  well- 
defined  limits,  but  the  possibilities,  of  increasing  our  earnings 
by  developing  our  market  have  a  much  wider  range. 

I  believe  our  business  to-day  might  be  considered  of  a 
retail  nature  compared  with  what  it  will  be  a  few  years  hence. 

Again  he  says: 

The  interests  of.  the  central  stations  of  the  country  and 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  of  apparatus  I  think  are 
oflenliines  identical. 

We  want   the  assistance  of  all  the  manufacturing  com- 
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panics  and  we  can  reap  considerable  benefit  from  their 
operation. 

Thf  Common  Market  and  How  Reached 

This  great  common  market,  the  public,  is  two-fold  to 
manufaoturt^r,  who  must  be  considered,  initially  at  least,  as 
fountain-head  in  the  plans  of  co-optration  as  here  advanced, 

First — The  central  station,  whose  entire  business  and  inter- 
est is  furnishing  clt'Clric  service  at  a  profit^  and  within  the  range 
of  whose  service  is  coiiiprised  a  population  of  33411,090  or  43,96 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  census  of  1900. 

5ffOH(/— Isolated  purchasers^  to  whom  electric  service,  i 
dividually  generated,  is  either  partially  esseittial  or  auxiliary— 
always  a  means  to  some  other  purpose.  ^H 

The  commercial  energy  reaching  this  common  niark^^" 
spends  itself  as  follows,  in  whole  or  in  part;  manufacturer. 
jobber,  dealer,  contractor,  salesman*  trade  paper,  advertising, 
central  station.  It  will  be  observed  that  up  to  the  central  station 
it  is  competitive  in  the  highest  degree  and  under  constant  spur 
to  commercial  activity. 

The  central  station,  on  the  other  hand,  is  conceded  by  eco: 
omisEs  to  be  in  its  very  nature  properly  monopolistic,  and  subject 
therefore  to  no  competition  for  identical  service.    In  consequence, 
laying  aside  any  other  possible  adverse  considerations,  such  as  a 
consolidation  of  gas,  electric  and  other  interests,  it  seems  lo  lack 
this  keen  and  constant  commercial  stinnilns.     It  likewise  seems 
to  lack,  by  reason  of  isolation,  either  the  ready  opportunity  or  a 
ver^i^  great  incentive  toward  acti^'e  aggressive  co-operation,   in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  presents  a  natural  situation  where  ext 
sive   co-operation    (as   they '  are   non-competitive   among   th 
selves)  reasonably  promises  the  greatest  results  from  such  work. 
The    opportunity  and    the    incentive    are,    therefore,    presented 
to  the  manufacturing  and  distributing  trade   for  initiating  co- 
operative work  with  and  for  central  stations,  and  of  cultivating 
the  entire  possible  outside  market  broadly  in  addttton. 
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Co-operatize  Devetopinent  of  the  Plans 

In  consideration  and  development  of  this  entire  pro[xisitioii 
every  branch  of  the  industry  has  been  fully  consulted — central- 
station  interests  in  particular — not  only  through  your  active  co- 
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operating  committee,  but,  as  well,  through  President  Blood  and 
other  progressive  managers  of  central  stations  of  all  sizes.  The 
plans  are  therefore  advanced  in  the  firm  belief  that  they  repre- 
sent in  some  degree  the  best  thought  of  a  number  of  the  most 
progressive  men  in  the  industry,  which  it  has  been  my  personal 
fortune  and  pleasure,  through  accident  largely,  to  put  into  such 
orderly  arrangement  as  may  appear. 

May  I  suggest  that  if  they  appear  to  have  some  merit  the 
result  be  considered  as  the  product  of  the  co-operative  spirit,  and 
as  an  augury  of  the  possibilities  of  the  more  general  co-operation 
aimed  at. 

Co-operation  with  Advertising  Agencies 

For  the  open  and  aggressive  work  was  secured  the  co-opera- 
tion of  several  advertising  agencies  which  are  making  a  special 
study  of  effective  advertising  services  to  be  used  by  the  central 
stations  in  advertising  electric  service  to  their  local  publics,  sup- 
plemental to  and  in  conjunction  with  their  solicitors.  It  will  be 
their  legitimate  object  to  make  a  business  of  planning  and  selling 
effective  advertising  services  to  central  stations,  in  connection 
witli  which  a  system  is  being  developed  for  sending  experts  to 
assist  in  initiating  and  systematizing  new  business  departments, 
covering  both  the  field  of  personal  solicitation  and  advertising. 

Campaign  of  Commercial  Literature 

Through  this  medium  a  propaganda  of  twenty-six  pieces  of 
commercial  literature  is  being  issued  to  all  central  stations  in 
co-operation  with  the  new  association.  It  will  deal  in  the  broad- 
est way  with  the  problem  of  business  extension  from  the  stand- 
point of  good  service  solicitation  and  advertising.  The  subject 
will  be  dealt  with,  not  on  the  basis  of  any  theories  on  these  topics, 
but  will  be  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  most  progressive  cen- 
tral stations,  judged  on  the  basis  of  their  annual  per  capita  sales. 
It  wilt  further  be  distinctly  instructive  and  suggestive  in  char- 
acter, recognizing  that  conditions  under  which  central  stations 
operate  vary,  and  that  consequently  set  or  arbitrary  formulae 
for  business  extension  can  not  be  successfully  advanced. 

This  commercial  literature  will  be  briefly  described  under  its 
three  general  divisions. 
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Tht  Quarterly  Magasine 

Its  leading"  feature  will  be  a  quarterly  magazine,  laid  oi* 
under  suitable  headings,  such  as  New  Business,  and  Why,  Three~ 
fold,  the  Means,  Service,  Adt'erlising,  Solicitation,  Minis  fa 
Solicitors,  iVhat  Others  Are  Doing,  Timeh  Commercial  Edito 
rials,  List  of  New  Apf^iications  of  Electric  Current.  Under  theso 
headings  all  kinds  of  business-getting  schemes,  suggestions 
and  methods  will  be  offered,  representing  the  best  commercia 
ingenuity  and  thought  from  central-station  managers  the  field 
over. 


The  Nervspaper  Bulletin 

The  second  section  of  the  service  will  consist  of  an  eight ^— * 

page  newspaper^  designated  by  some  such  title  as  Central-Statiots^  ^ 
Advertiser,  issued  quarterly.    This  will  cover  three  points.    For  ^^^ 

year  past,  through  clipping  bureaus,  the  local  newspaper  advertis— 

ing  of  central  stations  has  been  compiled  into  scrap-books,  Fron 
ihis  voluminous  stock  the  most  effective  newspaper  advertising 
for  light,  heat  and  power  will  be  selected  and  reproduced  in  tht 
newspaper  bulletin,  contrasted  in  turn  with  samples  of  inferioi 
advertisements.  In  addition,  well-illustrated  advertisements  vvil 
be  shown,  mortised  for  the  name  of  the  local  company,  which  cait  ^^ 
be  secured,  in  consequence  of  a  syndicate  service,  at  nominal-  ^H 
rates.  Central-station  managers  can,  therefore,  make  free  use  o£^ 
the  first  class  of  advertisements  referred  to,  or  secure  a  more- 
elaborate  and  illustrated  service  both  readily  and  reasonably. 

The  second  part  of  this  newspaper  bulletin  will  be  an  edito- 
rial section  in  which  central-station  managers  and  others  who  have- 
made  local  newspaper  advertising  pay  will  indicate  the  particular' 
lines  along  which  it  has  been  accomplished.     This  will  naturally- 
ireat  of  the  best  policies  to  be  pursued  in  cultivating  the  good- 
will of  local  publishers  and  editors.   It  will  discuss  special  phasefc 
of  local  newspaper  advertising,  such  as  the  possibilities  of  co- 
operative local  advertising  on  the  part  of  local  central  station?^ 
jobbers,  contractors  and  telephone  companies,  through  the  means 
of  which  it  may  bt  possible  to  take,  periodically  at  least,  large, 
striking  spaces,  well  edited  and  illustrated,  covering  the  entire 
range  of  electric  service. 

The  third  part  of  this  newspaper  bulletin  will  contain  popu- 
lar news  write-ups  in  reference  to  electrical  improvenicnts.  de- 


vices  and  service,  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  local  papers 
for  their  reading  columns  or  fillers,  having,  nevertheless,  a  con- 
siderable anjount  of  advertising  value. 

It  is  planned  to  carry  thts  feature  further  in  the  development 
of  regular  service  of  popular  articles  on  electrical  sabjects,  well 
illustrated  with  cuts,  suitable  for  Sunday  and  industrial  editions. 
Such  cuts  would  be  used  but  once  in  a  place,  and  they  could 
therefore  be  furnished  repeatedly  to  one  central  station  after 
another  at  a  nominal  cost  for  the  temporary  Joan. 

Much  of  this  newspaper  bulletin  service,  as  will  be  observed, 
central-station  managers  can  take  advantage  of  with  neither  ex- 
pense nor  obligation, -and  the  more  elaborate  services  are  within 
reach  at  a  purely  nominal  expense  compared  with  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

Special  Fubiications 

The  remaining  sixteen  separate  issues  of  this  commercial 
literature  will  treat  of  special  topics  along  the  same  general  lines. 
Booklets  on  the  subject  of  successful  schemes  for  securing  the 
wiring  of  all  new  construction  work  will  be  issued  periodically. 
These  will  present  effective  policies  and  methods  pursued  in 
places  where  notably  good  results  are  secured  in  this  important 
work,  dealing  in  addition  with  the  policies  established  between  the 
central  station  and  the  local  authorities,  contractors,  electrical  in- 
spectors, architects,  builders,  real  estate  men,  and  so  forth. 

Without  going  into  the  further  details  of  the  individual 
issues  of  this  commercial  literature,  the  above  general  outlines 
will  be  sufficiently  suggestive  of  their  character. 

In  addition  to  the  commercial  literature  above  described,  in- 
tended to  be  suggestive  and  instructive  in  character,  other  co- 
uperating  advertising  agencies,  equally  well  qualified,  will  be  put- 
ting out  campaigns  and  undertaking  work  along  comparable 
lines.  This  part  of  the  work  is  now  well  under  way,  and  reach- 
ing all  of  the  central  stations  tn  the  country  every  two  weeks  or 
oftener^  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  of  very  great  use  in  the  more 
active  and  profitable  extensions  of  electric  service, 

Co-operation  of  Electrical  Trade  Papers 

Recognizing  the  influence  of  the  electrical  trade  papers, 
upon  which  the  industry  depends  largely  for  general  information 
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regarding  the  progress  of  the  art,  their  co-operation  and  assist- 
ance were  soitght  along  lines  which  it  was  believed  would  work 
out  mutually  advantageoxis.  They  hilly  agreed  that  there  was 
an  important  work  to  be  undertaken  along  the  lines  discussed, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  opened  up  special  departments  iu 
their  columns  devoted  specifically  under  suitable  captions  to 
topics  of  "More  Business"  and  "New  Business," 

These  departments,  which  are  familiar  to  you,  will  the 
fore  constitute  a  ready  clearitig- house  for  the  presentation, 
cussion  and  criticism  of  new-business  methods.     In  the  cour 
of  time  Jt  may  reasonably  be  ex^iected  that  central -station  mana- 
gers will  be  glad  to  interchange   their  views  more  freely 
commercial  topics,  and  as  this  is  increasingly  accomplished  pa' 
ticularly   effective  commercial  policies  and  plans,   devclojied   in 
one  place  and  used  locaJty.  can  he  brought  to  the  direct  attention 
of  all  the  central  stations,  thereby  multiplying  their  eflFectivcn 
by  a  fair  percentage  of  all  the  central  stations, 

If  the  plans  as  discussed  with  the  trade  papers  are  carried 
out  tliey  certainly  will  have  contributed  very  largely  to  the  c 
mercial  .departments  of  central  stations  in  increasing  the  c 
sumption  of  electric  asrrent,  and.  in  consequence,  the  demand 
fur  apparatus  and  supplies.  As  evidence  of  what  they  have 
alread}'  done  along  these  lines  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  inclusive  of  all  the  electrical  trade  papers,  there  have  been 
published,  during  the  first  three  months  of  1906,  149  cnlmnns 
on  purely  commercial  and  new-business-gettiug  subjects  as 
against  thirteen  and  one-half  columns  for  the  same  period  of 
last  year,  an  increase  of  1003  per  cent.  Conferences  have  been 
held  between  representatives  of  the  advertising  agencies  and  the 
trade  papers  for  the  discussion  of  (he  entire  plan,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  both  lines  of  work  could  be  carried  on  barmo 
ously,  each  supplcuTcnSing  the  other. 
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Co-operation  of  the  Manufacturing  and  Distributing  Trade 

For  the  purpose  of  putting  the  entire  industry  in  touch  with 
the  co-operative  work  under  way  and  enlisting  general  co- 
operation,  a  mailing  list  of  4700  individuals,  identified  with  the 
electrical  business  as  manufacturers,  jcibbers,  contractors,  inclml- 
ing  their  salesmen,  as  well  as  officers  of  electrical  associations 
and  societies  of  all  sorts,  was  some  months  ago  carefully  p 
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pared.  To  iliis  ciUire  list  statements  regarding  the  scope  and 
character  uf  the  work  proposed  have  been  issued.  The  commer- 
cial literature  above  described,  which  is  sent  to  all  central  stations, 
is  likewise  being  furnished  to  this  supplemental  list.  There  will 
bv  sent  to  them  in  addition  periodical  reports  of  progress  when- 
ever any  results  of  especial  interest  may  have  been  accompJished, 
or  new  policies  outlined  in  the  prosecution  of  which  their  active 
GO-operatLon  would  be  sought.  There  is  every  indication  that  a 
lively  interest  has  already  been  aroused^  and  that  the  co-operation 
of  all  of  these  branches  of  trade,  including  the  salesmen,  is  being 
^secured,  as  evidenced  by  the  receipt  of  hundreds  of  letters  within 
the  past  few  months,  indicating;  both  interest  in  and  sympathy  for 
the  objects  of  the  association. 

When  this  tremcndons  selling  force  is  made  fnlly  aware  of 
the  true  spirit  and  character  of  the  association,  the  personal 
factor  strongest  of  all  will  be  induced  to  give  increased  attention 
•to  new  business  and  more  business  along  these  lines,     Receiv- 
ing sinmltaneously  with  central  stations,  and  not  at  greater  inter- 
vals  than  two  weeks  apart,  everything  issued  by  the  association. 
or  in  connection  with  it.  they  will  be  put  into  position  to  discuss 
the   subject  both  among  themselves  and   with  central   stations 
frt>m  the  same  text  or  at  such  original  angles  as  may  occur  lo 
them. 

In  addition,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Electrical 
Salesmen's  Association  the  effort  viill  be  made  to  interest  sales- 
men generally  in  the  more  careful  observation  of  the  commercial 
practices  of  the  most  progressive  central  stations  visited,  so  that 
it  may  become  increasingly  the  fashion  and  the  mark  of  the  best 
s.'itesnianship  to  pass  every  good  selling  .scheme  along  to  other 
iianagtrs  in  the  territory  covered. 

Likewise,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Rejuvenated  Sons 
<^.f  Jove,  or  through  other  means  tn  set  the  fashion  among  elec- 
trical men  generally  of  "boosting  the  game"  (if  you  will  permit 
3-  vulgar,  expressive  phrase)  by  putting  in  a  good  word  for  elec- 
^■"ie  service,  at  least  where  it  would  conserve  their  ow|i  personal 
*^<^»»nfort  and  pleasure — by  requesting  electrical  massage  at  the 
"**- Tber-shop  (insisting  upon  it  if  there  happen  to  be  no  facilities), 
^^*-Hing  attention  tn  the  usefulness  of  the  electric  cigar-lighter  at 
^"^^^r-stands.  patronizing  stores  or  shops  where  electric  service  is 
<Dsl  freely  installed,  with  complimentary  mention  in  reference 
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iv  it :  registering,  in  addition  to  the  name,  a  (JipLomatic  com- 
plaint to  hotel  proprietors  where  electric  service  is  niggardly 
used  in  the  office  and  lobby  only. 

U  we  all  find  onrselves  at  times  recommending  to  friends 
our  doctor,  our  baker,  or  candJes tick-maker,  is  it  not  really 
worth  while  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  boosting  any  kind  of 
electrical  service  to  possible  consumers?  \Vhich  is  another  way 
of  putting  the  slogan  of  the  association — "All  Together,  All  the 
Time,  for  Everything  Electrical." 

The  above  is  niereSy  suggestive  of  innumerable  ways  in 
which  salesmen  and  electrical  men  generally  can  effectively  be 
instrumenta!  in  increasing  the  demand  for  electrical  service,  and 
contirming  among  some  existing  customers  the  wisdom  of  its 
selection.  More  important  still,  however,  would  be  the  reactive 
effect  of  stirring  up  interest  in  the  question  of  business-getting 
problems  of  central  stations  and  other  buyers,  and  securing  to  the 
new  association  the  interested  personal  co-operation  of  electrical 
men  upon  whose  friendly  counsei  and  criticism  its  success  in  a 
great  degree  depends, 

These,  then,  may  fairly  be  considered  the  constructive  sell- 
ing forces  before  referred  to,  which  are  not  purchasable,  and 
which  it  is  firmly  believed  can  be  voluntarily  called  into  effcctiv 
■play  through  co-operation. 


Cotninercial  Etigineering  Department 

A  conmiercia!  engineering  department  would  be  established 
and  placed  in  charge  of  an  expert  central-station  business-getter. 

The  activities  of  such  a  department  would  be  along  some  of 
the  following  lines; 

(a)  Corresixjiidenee  with  centra  I -station  managers  on  any 
or  all  phases  of  the  business-getting  problem. 

(b)  Preparation  and  dissemination  of  commercial  statistics 
of  both  a  helpful  and  a  stimidaling  nature.  Among  these  would 
be  included  such  comparative  reports  as  ts  instanced  by  chart 
No.  4.  dealing  with  detailed  comparisons  of  methods  and  re- 
sults of  central  stations  in  cities  of  similar  size  and  conditions, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  power  of  example  is  the  greatest 
stimulus.  Likewise,  papers  on  particular  phases  of  the  business- 
*Xlensicin  propnsition.  as,  for  instance,  the  paper  nn  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  a  new-business  department  in  cities  of  50.000 
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population  and  under,  for  which  the  new  association  offered 
prizes  agg^regating  $1000. 

Tabulation,  through  co-operation  with  central  stations  and 
others,  of  the  applications  of  electric  current,  which,  in  a.  small 
way,  has  already  been  undertaken,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
pamphlet  accompanying  this  paper. 

(f)  Co-operation  with  the  trade  papers  in  furnishing  any 
commercial  information  which  they  might  be  glad  to  use  in  their 
new-business  department,  and  similar  work  with  the  advertising 
agencies. 

(d)  Co-operating  closely  with  your  special  committees  in 
the  development  of  the  work,  as  well  as  with  co-operating  com- 
mittees already  appointed  by  other  branches  of  the  business, 

(e)  Attendance  at  state  electric  light  associations,  which 
he  should  be  able  to  address  with  mutual  interest  and  profit. 

(f)  Upon  request,  the  persona!  service  of  some  one  from 
this  department  should  be  available  to  central-station  managers 
about  to  install  new-business  departments,  or  who  were  experi- 
encing difficulties  in  the  operation  of  those  already  established. 

Xational  Ekcfrical  Press  Bureau 

The  plans  contemplate  the  establishment  at  the  proper  lime 
ot  a  national  electrical  press  bureau,  through  which  writt'-ups 
could  be  systematically  furnished  to  the  daily  papers  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  to  trade  papers  in  other  lines  of  business  to  which 
electric  service  might  be  peculiarly  adapted.  This  is  at  once  a 
most  subtle  and  powerful  selling  means,  which  can  be  only  briefly 
referred  to. 

I  call  your  attention  to  an  illustrated  article  in  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  March  4.  1906,  con- 
sisting of  a  write-up  on  the  Electric  Home,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  sent  to  some  275  papers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try as  an  experiment  and  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of 
huch  work.  Full  reports  have  not  as  yet  been  received,  but  the 
article  has  already  lieen  ;ised  by  a  considerablo  number  of  the 
leac'ing^  papers.  This  article,  with  its  illustrations,  it  may  be 
UTriit'oned.  occitpied  from  two-thirrls  to  three-quarters  nf  an 
entire  page. 

On  the  other  hand,  recently*  an  article  entitled  Blindness 
the  Cost  of  Electricity  went  the  entire  rounds  of  the  press  of 
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the  coiinlry  and  was  most  dtstinciively  to  the  Uetriment  of  electric 
service  in  th^?  public  mind.  Every  thrust  of  this  kind  against  the 
hcst  inlerest*  of  the  industry  coiHd,  through  a  national  prfss 
bureau,  be  pronijiily  and  effectively  parried. 

LiEts  of  various  lines  of  business  are  available  which  could 
be  systcmalically  reached  through  news  write-ups  in  their 
respective  trade  journals,  covering  electrical  improvement,  appli- 
cation;: or  service,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  interest  in  these 
special  trades  or  professions,  One  of  these  Hsts,  for  instance, 
covers  an  enumeration  of  205,936  people  connected  with  the 
nieidical  profession  and  its  allied  branches,  such  as  hospitals, 
medical  colleges,  physicians  and  surgeons. 

In  Cleveland,  recently,  a  baby,  prematurely  born,  was  suc- 
ces«full\  raised  through  the  means  of  electric  heating-pads,  care- 
fully adin&ted  about  it,  by  which  an  absohitely  uniform  tempera- 
lure  was  maintained.  If  the  interesting  details  connected  with 
this  incident  were  attractively  written  up  it  would  und*.mhtedly 
be  posf^ibte  to  capitalize  it  in  an  advertising-  news  write-up  for 
journal*-  and  papers  reaching  these  professions,  if  not,  indeed. 
acceptable  to  tlic  press  at  large.  1  but  mention  this  as  being 
indicative  of  the  possibiHties  of  capitalizing  both  gjreat  anil  small 
instances  of  this  kind  in  the  field  of  light,  heat  and  power 
(hrougli  automatically  furnishino;  ihem  to  the  trade  papers  or 
periodicals  reaching  the  lines  most  probably  interested, 

(In  McCIurc's  for  March,  lOob.  if  interested,  you  will  find 
in  an  article  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker  a  detailed  description  of 
the  methods  employed  in  this  specialized  field  of  work,  includ- 
ing ihe  records  of  some  very  astonishing  results.  Likewise,  a 
copy  of  the  address  of  Ivy  L-  Lee,  a  commercial  publicist,  be- 
fore the  a^sociatton.  March  2^.  in  New  York,  will  be  gladly  sent 
njxm  request.) 

AH  the  above  activities  are  easily  possible  through  co-opera- 
tion, and  on  anv  other  basis  would  not  be  worth  while,  as  such 
articles  must  always  be  along  generic  rather  than  specific  lines. 

Ai'agasiucs  and  Periodicals 

The  plans  would  contemplate  further,  at  the  proper  time, 
the  use  of  poptdar  periodicals  and  magazines  for  advertising 
widely  the  advantages  of  electric  service.  To  millions  of  people 
to  whom  electric  service  for  light,  heat  and  power  signifies  little. 
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T  believe  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  very  greatly  and  profitably 
assist  central  stations  and  others  in  driving  home  the  idea  that 
if  there  is  a  wheel  to  be  turned,  a  dark  place  to  be  lighted,  or 
heat  to  be  applied  for  domestic  or  industrial  purposes,  the  best 
means  for  its  accomplishment  is  through  the  employment  of 
electric  current.  Its  unique  and  exclusive  advantages  for  these 
purposes  in  the  way  of  hygiene,  cleanliness,  flexibility,  conven- 
ience, and  so  forth,  could  by  this  additional  means  be  persistently 
driven  home,  suggesting  always  that  information  as  to  the 
detailed  needs  be  sought  from  the  local  central  station,  jobbers 
and  contractors.  It  will  be  observed  that  this,  on  the  one  hand, 
will  cultivate  very  largely  the  field  open  to  central  stations  and 
be  supplementary  to  their  activities ;  while,  in  addition,  it  will 
educate  the  entire  existing  field  outside  of  central  stations,  includ- 
ing possible  users  of  individually-generated  current,  to  the  advan- 
tages of  electric  service. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers  issued  to  the  American  people  reach  the  enormous 
number  of  8,168,148,749  separate  pieces  of  literature  annually 
and  that  on  fifty  magazines,  monthly  and  weekly,  $25,000,000 
is  spent  for  subscriptions  and  $25,000,000  is  spent  by  adver- 
tisers— almost  equal  in  amount  to  the  sales  of  dynamos  and 
motors  for  1905 — it  must  be  conceded  that  we  are  considering  a 
commercial  force  which  is  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over. 

In  addition,  it  is  quite  possible  that  on  the  basis  of  such 
advertising  in  popular  magazines  and  periodicals  a  very  reason- 
able use  of  their  columns  could  be  secured  in  the  way  of  write- 
ups  of  electrical  devices,  improvements,  and  so  forth,  the  possi- 
bilities of  which  arc  clearly  indicated  in  the  Review  of  Reviews 
for    February,    1906,    article   entitled   Promoting   California    by 

Public  Organization 

This  general  subject  wa.s  exhaustively  treated  before  the 
association  at  the  joint  conference  before  referre<l  to  by  Mr. 
E.  E.  Calkins,  and  this  address  may  be  secured  upon  request 
by  those  who  may  be  interested  in  it. 

Through  co-operation  it  is  easily  possible  for  the  electrical 
indui-try  to  make  effective  use  of  this  subtle  and  powerful  selling 
machinery. 
24 
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The  Wiring  of  Old  and  New  Construciion  Work 

There  are,  additional  lo  Ihuse  in  the  electrical  field  (.who 
are  naturally  interested  directly  in  the  wiring  of  new  construction 
work),  the  following  lists  in  othL-r  fields  having  more  or  less 
directly  to  do  with  the  question  of  wiring  buildings;  5206  arclu- 
tects,  2433  large  building  companies,  57S6  general  contractors, 
4^,516  real  estate  agents,  40^406  carpenters  and  builders;  a  total 

of  SC.357* 

Probably  no  single  condition  retards  the  growth  of  electric 
service  to  the  extent  of  the  properties  of  all  sorts  that  have 
been  erected  within  the  last  ten  years  without  provision  for  elec- 
tric wiring.  There  are  undoubtedly  thousands  of  buildings  in 
which  tenants  would  gladly  use  electric  service,  were  it  not 
for  the  tact  that  the  properties  are  not  equipped.  It  is  a  fur- 
ther well-recognized  fact  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  induce 
owners  or  the  agents  of  properties  to  submit  to  having  the 
interiors  of  the  buildings  torn  up  (as  is  the  popular  erroneous 
Impression)  for  the  installation  of  wiring. 

In  the  development  of  the  plans  it  would  be  contemplated  to 
attempt  a  vigorous  line  of  co-operation  with  the  central  stations, 
electrical  contractors  and  others  through  the  employment  of  a 
competent  representative  whose  entire  time  would  be  taken  up 
in  co-operative  work  through  every  conceivable  means  to  secure 
the  wiring  of  old  and  new  buildings.  This  would  call  for  his 
attendance  at  the  national  and  state  conventions  of  all  of  the 
above  classes  of  trade,  or  professions,  and  the  presentation  of 
papers  which  would  forcibly  bring  to  their  attention  the  very 
great  importance  and  advantage,  not  only  of  wiring  properties, 
but  of  specifying  in  addition  the  necessary  extra  outlets  for  the 
use  of  diversified  appliances  in  the  field  of  light,  heat  and  power. 

The  question  of  double  circuits  for  light  and  heat  or  power 
would  receive  his  particular  attention,  also  all  allied  fields,  such 
as  the  furniture  manufacturers,  who  should  be  influenced  to 
more  largely  put  out  at  least  high-grade  furniture — tables,  chairs, 
dressers,  and  so  forth — with  electric  wiring  accessories.  He 
would  make  a  particular  point  of  bringing  to  (he  attention  of  all 
these  special  lines  of  trade,  both  through  addresses  at  conventions 
and  by  propaganda  in  their  trade  journals,  complete  information 
in  regard  to  improvements  in  electric  service,  new  appliances,  and 
so  forth,  endeavoring  to  supplement  in  this  way  the  work  of  the 
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central  stations  and  contractors,  and  aiming  to  bring  about  a 
situation  where  It  may  be  as  common  to  wire  a  house  or  other 
building  as  it  is  to  install  piping,  or  modern  plumbing,  or  heating. 
Such  a  representative  would  likewise  make  a  point  of  attend- 
ing national  and  state  electric  light  associations  where,  by 
reason  of  wide  observation  and  specialized  attention  to  this 
important  subject,  he  should  be  able  to  discuss  the  matter  to  the 
advantage  of  all  concerned. 

Other  Lines  of  Co-operative  Work 

Special  lines  of  co-operative  work  have  been  discussed  with 
co-operating  committees  appointed  by  the  associations  of  the 
electrical  jobbers,  electrical  contractors,  electrical  salesmen,  and 
so  forth,  which  while  preliminary  in  character  are  nevertheless 
susceptible  of  eflfective  elaboration.  The  officers  of  the  Rejuve- 
nated Sons  of  Jove  have  become  interested  in  the  movement  and 
a  number  of  co-operative  plans  have  been  suggested  which  are 
entirely  feasible,  looking  always  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
common  objects  of  the  associations.  The  general  character  of 
such  coHDperative  work  with  these,  as  well  as  other  organizations 
that  have  been  approached,  may  well  be  surmised  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  preceding,  and  will,  therefore,  not  be  treated 
in  detail. 

This,  then,  constitutes  the  general  co-operative  working  plan 
for  influencing  directly  and  indirectly  the  great  common  mar- 
ket— the  public — to  the  more  extended  use  of  electric  service  for 
light,  heat  and  power,  and  in  consequence  increasing  the  demand 
for  electrical  apparatus  and  supplies.  We  believe  that  these 
plans  are  essentially  correct  if  viewed  from  any  angle  and  that 
they  might  have  been  just  as  consistently  devised  by  your 
co-operating  committee  and  advanced  to  the  other  branches  in 
the  trade,  for  the  objects  sought  in  the  degree  attempted  are 
common,  and  susceptible,  therefore,  to  co-operative  treatment. 

The  means  suggested  are  many  and  varied  and  attack  the 
problem  from  numerous  angles.  As  in  competitive  specific  sell- 
ing of  a  single  corporation  many  lines  of  selling  effort  of  various 
degrees  of  efficiency  are  undertaken  in  marketing  a  product,  so 
in  this  scheme  of  co-operative  generic  selling  every  effective 
means  will  be  eventually  resorted  to. 
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possibilities  of  Resulls  to  Central  Staliotis 

Tlic  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for 
1902,  covering  1900  figures,  gives  the  income  of  central  stations 
as  $86,000,000.  divided  among  the  different  services  as  follows: 

Incandescent  lighting  ,.. .-, -.53.1 

Arc  lighling , 29.7 

Motors 16.4 

Miscellaneous 1.8 

The  figures  of  1905  are  placed  by  the  authorities  at  $135.- 
000,000,  representing  an  income  of  approximately  $2.50  per 
capita.  As  is  shown  from  the  statistical  chart,  a.  limited  number 
of  central  stations  are  getting  an  income  of  $5.00.  $0.oo  and  S7.00 
per  capita.  If  an  average  income  of  $5.00  per  capita  be  assumed 
to  be  a  possibility,  in  that  event  the  business  could  be  doubled, 
and  even  in  lesser  degree  seems  to  indicate  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity for  accelerated  growth. 

This  wotUd,  therefore,  seem  t^  present  to  central -station 
interests  a  lively  incentive  toward  increased  attention  to  the 
business-extension  problem  and  hearty  co-operation  with  the 
Other  branches  of  the  business  in  assisting  in  its  solution. 

The  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  in  general  the  central  stations 
which  have  these  high  per  capita  sates  are  aggressive  along  ail 
modern  business-extension  lines,  such  as  good  service,  advertis- 
ing, display  and  solicitation,  spending  from  two  to  three  per 
cent  of  their  gross  income — one-thir<l  to  advertising  and  two- 
thirds  to  solicitation.  If  this  were  the  prevailing  practice,  central 
stations  would  be  spending  a  minimum  of  $2,700,000  or  a  maxi- 
mum of  $4,050,000  along  the  lines  that  appear  to  result  in  the 
high  per  capita  sales  and  profits. 


Possibilities  of  Results  to  ike  Manufacturing  and  Distnbuling 
Trade 

The  appropriation  of  $287,000  by  the  manufacturers  for  this 
co-operative  work,  which  was  suggested  in  the  Denver  paper 
before  referred  to,  would  all  be  returned  to  the  manufaclurers 
in  one  year  if  it  resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for  electrical 
apparatus  and  supplies  of  $^,913,330.  estimating  the  profit  on  this 
amount  of  added  business  at  15  per  cent.  This  increase  would 
amount  to  only  1.34  per  cent  above  (he  normal  rate  of  growth, 
which  it  is  believed  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  might  be 
accomplished. 
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As  furtlier  suggestive  of  the  possibilities  of  returns  materi- 
ally in  excess  of  the  fig\ires  indicated  above,  consider  the  follow- 
ing concrete  example : 

Quantity  of  tncandescail  lamps  sold  in  t(>oS. . .  - ■ 45,000/100 

One  per  cent  gain  in  growth  ovftr  normal  rate 450,000 

Electrical-h or se- power  equivalent  of  450,000   lamps    (13  to  the 

horse-powcr) 34.S15 

Cost  per  horBe-powcr  of  aH  equipment  necessary  to  operate. $125 

Resulting  in  an  increased  demand  for  apparatus  and  supplies  of,  ,$4,326,875 

The  above  illustration  is  taken  by  reason  of  the  writer's 
familiarity  with  the  incandescent-lamp  business,  but  as  the  entire 
plan  would  be  equally  and  impartially  directed  to  stimulating  the 
use  of  all  kinds  of  current-consuming  devices  requiring  the  use 
of  motors,  electrical  healing  devices,  arc  lamps,  glower  lamps. 
tube  lamps,  and  so  forth,  the  possibilitits  of  the  successful  con- 
duct of  this  proposed  association  will  be  appreciated. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  the  general  principle  of  limited  commercial 
co-operation  and  generic  selling  as  here  advanced,  we  believe  is 
essentially  sound  and  charg-ed  with  great  commercial  dynamics. 

The  plans  as  explained,  while  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  more 
than  a  reasonable  beginning,  we  believe  will  produce  selling  re- 
sults that  can  not  be  secured,  dollar  for  dollar,  in  equal  measure 
in  any  other  way. 

The  manufacturers  with  whom  all  the  means  of  electrical 
service  originate  are,  on  (hat  account  and  by  reason  of  financial 
strength  and  the  conditions  under  which  manufacturing  is  at 
present  organized,  the  logical  interests  to  initiate  this  movement. 
They  have  it  in  their  power  at  almost  a  negligible  tax  upon  their 
revenue  to  set  the  example  of  broad-;p]ac^et!  and  effective  co- 
operative work  which  will  at  the  same  time  meet  with  the  most 
cordial  endtirsement  and  co-opcratinn  at  the  hands  of  the  entire 
distributing  and  purchasing  trade,  and  a  logical  conclusion  of 
which  is  that  every  weH-defined  interest  in  the  industry  will 
eventually  participate  financially  in  the  work  in  reasonable  pro- 
portion to  the  benefits  derived. 

Manufacturers  and  distributers  are  now  spending  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  sale  of  essentially  similar  electrical  apparatus 
and  supplies  against  each  other,  the  new-business-building  force 
of  which  it  must  be  conceded  is  to  a  considerable  degree  dissi- 
pated in  competition  for  trade  which  either  already  exists  or 
■^hich  develops  from  a  certain  natural  growth  of  the  business. 
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The  commercial  scheme  of  co-operation  herewith  advanced 
seems  to  be  a  most  promising  experiment  of  spending  a  few 
thousands  of  dollars,  loo  per  cent  of  which  will  be  directed, 
without  competitive  opposition,  to  the  creation  of  new  business, 
and  it  will  have  added  to  its  clTectiveness  several  hundred  per 
cent  in  the  good  will  and  co-operation  of  the  entire  trade, 

I  am  not  wiJHng  to  believe  that  this  great  electrical  indtistry 
of  which  we  are  all  so  proud,  typical  of  modern  progress  and 
charged  with  unmatched  possibilities  for  the  future  in  its  me- 
chanical' and  electrical  development,  will  be  either  unwilling  or 
unequal  to  the  task  of  launching  and  carrying  to  a  successful 
conclusion  a  commercial  project  of  this  kind  for  the  acceleration 
of  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  business. 

This  specifically  means  to  the  manufacturers  who  are  asked 
to  father  the  association  a  tax  of  Si.oo  per  $1000  of  sales;  $10 
per  ?io,ooo  of  sales;  $100  per  $100,000  of  sales;  $1,000  per 
$i,ooo»ooo  of  sales;  in  other  words,  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

In  times  past  your  association  has  expressed  the  belief  that 
co-operative  relations  with  manufacturers  would  be  advantage- 
ous to  both.  We  hope  you  will  recognize  in  this  new  asso- 
ciation a  vigorous  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers— ^we  hope  eventually  all— to  work  with  you  along  com- 
mercial lines  in  reaping  these  advantages. 

To  a  very  considerable  degree  its  success  will  be  measured 
in  the  terms  of  its  practical  assistance  to  central  stations,  and 
this  assistance  tn  turn  will  depend  upon  the  degree  in  whicli 
effective  co-operation  is  given  to  the  new  association  by  the  cen- 
tral stations  and  other  branches  of  the  distributing  trade. 

If  this  programme  meets  with  your  endorsement,  in  behalf 
of  the  new  association  I  respectfully  request  you  lo  appoint  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  a  co-operating  committee  of  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  large,  medium  and  smaller  central  stations  to 
assist  in  the  further  development  and  prosecution  of  the  plans. 

The  Presidrnt:  Mr.  Grouse  is  ihe  father  of  this  idea  of 
profitable  commercial  co-operation.  One  of  hi^  children  comes  to 
US  in  the  form  of  the  committee  that  was  appointed  to  co-operate 
with  the  manufacturers  on  advertising.  The  committee  is  com- 
posed of  Mr.  PavO  Spencer,  chairman;  Mr.  John  F.  Gilchrist  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Montague.  Mr.  Spencer  not  being  present,  Mr.  Gil- 
christ will  read  the  report. 


Mr.  Gilchrist  presented  the  following  report : 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE   TO    CO-OPERATE 
WITH' MANUFACTURERS'  ADVERTISING 
COMMITTEE 

Ji'Ir.  President  and  Members  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation: 
The  interesting  paper  presented  last  June  at  the  Denver 
convention  by  Mr.  J.  Robert  Crouse  had  for  its  theme  the  possi- 
bilities of  extending  and  increasing  the  use  of  electric  current. 
This  it  was  proposed  to  accomplish  by  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers,  dealers  in  electrical  supplies,  and  all  otheri 
interested  in  the  increase  of  the  electrical  industry,  in  a  scheme 
of  systematic  advertising  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  public 
in  the  applications  of  electric  current  and  the  advantages  of  its 
XI  se. 

The  scheme  as  outlined  was  essentially  a  co-operative  one, 
liaving  for  its  object  the  general  growtli  of  the  industry  and 
therefore  to  the  extent  that  it  succeeded  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  all  interests,  whether  engaged  in  the  production  and  sale 
of  current  or  connected  with  the  manufacture  or  handling  of 
electrical  apparatus,  appliances  or  supplies.  It  was  stated  that 
tlefinite  action  along  tliese  lines  was  about  to  be  taken  by  some 
of  the  manufacturers  to  whom  the  idea  had  commended  itself. 

Of  all  the  interests  connected  with  the  electrical  intlustry 
the  central  station  stands  closest  to  the  consumer  and  receives 
the  first  benefits  of  an  increasing  demand  for  current.  This 
association,  therefore,  was  asked  to  co-operate  in  the  proposed 
work  of  the  manufacturers'  committee  to  the  extent  of  ajjpointing 
a  committee  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  to  assist  by  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms  in  the  development  of  the  plan. 

The  members  of  your  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose 
have  individually  or  as  a  committee  met  with  Mr.  Crouse  many 
times  during  the  past  year  and  by  correspondence  also  have  kept 
closely  in  touch  with  the  work  of  his  committee.  The  associa- 
tion is  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  what  has  been  done,  and 
the  paper  presented  at  this  convention  by  Mr.  Crouse  takes  up 
the  plan  of  the  work  and  its  proposed   future  development  in 


detail.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  for  your  commitlec  to  do 
more  than  to  call  attention  briefly  to  tlie  plan  and  to  state  what, 
in  its  opinion,  are  the  benefits  that  are  likely  to  be  received 
by  the  central-station  interests  and  to  suggest  the  attitude  which 
this  association  should  take  toward  the  work  of  the  manufac- 
turers' committee. 

The  work  began  in  a  proposal  to  expend  a  limited  amount 
of  money  in  calling  the  attention  of  central-station  managers  to 
some  new  business-getting  ideas  which  have  proved  generaily 
successful.  In  order  that  this  work  might  be  done  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  and  at  the  least  expense,  it  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  established  advertising  agency.  With  this  branch  of 
the  work  you  have  already  been  made  familiar.  The  plan  of  the 
manufacturers'  conmuttee  has  grown  so  as  to  include  the  incor- 
poration of  an  association  known  as  the  Co-operative  Electrical 
Development  Association,  to  be  made  up  initially  of  a  memt>cr- 
ship  of  manufacturers  of  electrical  apparatus  and  supplies,  and  to 
have  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  increased  and  more 
extended  use  of  electric  Current  by  the  public.  The  directors 
and  officers  of  this  association  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  manufacturers  who  make  up  the  membership, 
but  there  is  provision  for  advisory  directors  from  allied  interests. 
such  as  the  National  Electric  Light  Association.  The  funds  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  association  will  be  contributed  by  the 
manufacturing  companies  who  are  members  of  the  association. 
The  association  will  have  a  permanent  office  and  officers  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  details  of  the  work. 

It  appears  to  your  committee  that  the  work  of  this  associa- 
tion promises  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  development  of  the 
commercial  side  of  the  electrical  industry  and  therefore  to  the 
central- station  interests.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  its  work  will  not  be  limited  altogether  to  increasing  the  use 
of  current  by  present  or  prospective  central -station  customers,  but 
will  cover  the  entire  field  of  the  application  of  electricity  and  will, 
therefore,  be  a  benefit  as  well  to  the  municipal  plant  that  may 
be  engaged  in  commercial  business  and  to  the  isolated  plant. 
Looking  at  the  movement,  however,  in  its  broadest  sense,  it  is 
apparent  that  whatever  is  done  to  popularize  the  use  of  the  electric 
current  will  be  of  general  benefit  to  the  industry  and  therefore 
can  not  fail  to  help  the  central-station  interests. 
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The  Co-operative  Electric  Development  Association  will  pro- 
vide a  permanent  organization  whose  formation  and  whose  man- 
agement will  be  in  the  hands  of  representatives  in  every  interest 
of  the  trade.  Such  an  association  can  work  along  many  helpful 
lines.  This  permanent  organization  should  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  most  successful  new  business-getting  methods.  The 
information  collected  along  ihe&e  lines  can  be  made  valuable  to 
all  the  interests  in  the  industry.  It  should,  and  undoubtedly  will 
in  time^  have  on  its  force  men  who  can  be  considered  as  new 
business-getting  engineers,  whose  service  can  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  central-station  managers  at  moderate  charge  to  assist 
in  the  working  out,  in  any  situation,  of  the  best  methods  of 
developing  profitable  business.  It  should  be  able  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  different  conventions,  not  only  to  the  national 
convention,  but  also  to  those  of  the  diflferent  state  organizations. 
In  tliis  way  tt  can  both  keep  in  touch  with  the  central-station 
interests  and  supply  information  in  the  form  of  reports  and  papers 
that,  being  based  on  a  survey  of  the  entire  field,  should  be  of 
great  value  to  all. 

The  association  will  also  be  able  to  stimulate  public  interest 
in  tlie  use  of  electricity  by  judicious  advertising.  This  work  being 
undertaken  by  a  general  body  can,  we  believe,  be  made  helpful 
along  lines  which  the  specialized  interests,  either  of  manufac- 
turers or  of  any  particular  station,  can  not  now  reach.  For 
example,  good  work  can  he  done  by  supplying  reacting  matter 
to  the  newspapers  and  possibly  by  advertising  in  the  popular 
monthly  and  weekly  magazines,  and  in  this  way  bringing  before 
the  public  at  large  the  manifold  uses  and  advantages  of  the  elec- 
trie  current.  Such  advertising  can  also  be  carried  on  in  trade 
papers  and  journals  that  are  more  or  less  indirectly  connected 
with  the  application  of  electricity,  hut  which  are  now  afniost 
devoid  of  any  reference  to  the  subject,  Such  advertising  work 
carried  on  in  builders*  and  architects'  journals,  with  reading  arti- 
cles describing  the  uses  of  electric  current,  should  be  of  great 
value  in  sowing  seed  that  will  bring  forth  a  bountiful  harvest  to 
the  central  stations.  We  all  know  how  HSffictilt  it  is  to  introduce 
electric  lighting  into  houses  that  have  not  been  properly  wired 
when  they  were  built^  and  can  realize  the  importance  of  mis- 
sionary work  that  will  convince  the  architects  and  builders,  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  the  wiring  of  the  house  at  the  tim^' 
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of  its  tonstruction  is  as  important  as  the  installation  of  heating 
and  plumbing  appliances.  The  Electrical  Development  Associa- 
tion wiil  also  co-operate  willi  the  distinctly  electrical  trade  jour- 
nals in  the  work  of  bringing  into  greater  prominence  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  indiibtry,  so  tlaat  their  columns  will  be  helpfulj 
not  only  to  the  central-station  engineer,  but  to  the  commercial 
department  as  well.  In  such  ways  as  outlined  above  and  in  many 
other  ways,  it  would  seem  as  if  an  association  of  this  kind  would 
work  along  fundamental  lines  to  llie  hcnefit  of  all  central  sta- 
liuns,  both  large  and  small,  and  that  it  should  be  able  to  provide 
assistance  and  help  to  the  commercial  head  of  any  central  station 
who  is  anxious  to  benefit  from  the  experience  of  others. 

The  financial  obligations  of  the  work  as  at  present  formu- 
lated rest  upon  tlic  manufacturers.  The  central-station  interests 
have  been  a^kcd  to  bear  no  part  of  the  expense.  In  this,  of 
course,  the  matni  factwrers  are  working  not  altogether  unselfishly, 
but  with  enlightened  seH-Jnterest.  As  the  work  develops  similar 
consideration  of  self-interest  may  iead  the  central  stations  to 
feel  that  it  warrants  financial  support  in  proportion  to  the  benefits 
derived.  In  the  meantime  your  committee  believes  that  the  move- 
ment shouI<l  receive  the  unqualified  moral  support  of  the  mem- 
berg  of  the  National  Electric  Liglit  Association.  The  proposed 
Co-operative  Association  is  an  orji^nizalicn  having  for  its  object 
the  common  g'ood,  and  its  efTorts  should  be  received  in  the  broad- 
minded  spirit  in  which  they  are  put  forth. 

It  is  the  tendency  to  look  upon  any  advertising  scheme  Witti 
considerable  indifference  and  with  a  feeling  that  its  results  will 
benefit  only  the  people  who  are  backing  it  financially.  The  pro- 
posed work  of  this  organization  will,  if  it  is  successful,  enabie 
the  manufacturers  to  sell  more  apparatus  and  appliances,  but 
only  in  so  far  as  it  has  first  increased  l!ie  doman<l  for  current. 
The  sale  of  any  current-consuming  device  benefits  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  extent  of  the  profit  he  may  make  from  that  particu- 
lar sale,  hnt  its  installation  brings  to  the  electric  light  station  a 
source  of  revenue  that  may  continue  for  years,  the  total  profit  to 
the  electric  light  company  from  the  sale  of  current  which  it 
consumes  very  largely  exceeding  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer 
on  its  original  sale. 

The  success  of  the  scheme,  therefore,  lies  very  largely  ii 
the  hands  of  the  centra  I -station  interests  and  the  attitude  wl 
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they  assume  toward  it  will  undoubtedly  be  the.  determining 
factor  in  influencing  the  manufacturers'  committee  to  carry  out  in 
full  the  work  which  has  been  planned.  As  already  stated,  your 
committee  feels  that  this  attitude  should  be  one  of  co-operation 
and  support. 

In  conclusion  your  committee  recommends  that  a  committee 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  be  again  appointed  in 
the  coming  year  to  assist  the  Co-operative  Electrical  Development 
Association  in  the  work  which  it  has  planned  to  do. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


May  9,  1906. 


(  Paul  Spencer,  Chairman, 
Committee,  ^  John  F.  Gilchrist, 
(  J.  E.  Montague. 


DISCUSSION 

The  President  :    These  two  papers  arc  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Selig  (Los  Angeles,  Cal.) :  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  as  contained  in  the  con- 
clusion, for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  co-operate  this 
year. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

Mr.  Converse  D.  Marsh  (New  York  City) :  Mr.  Crouse 
has  presented  in  his  chart,  which  I  think  most  of  us  have  seen,  a 
very  comprehensive  method  of  advertising.  Advertising  agents 
know  that  if  there  is  a  united  effort  along  all  the  possible  lines 
of  publicity  much  larger  results  per  dollar  expended  can  be 
accomplished  than  if  only  a  few  lines  are  taken  up  at  once. 
Advertising  movements  that  are  national  in  character  have  m^ch 
greater  force  than  when  they  are  only  presented  locally.  When 
they  are  presented  both  nationally  and  locally  they  have  the 
greatest  force  that  the  advertising  agent  knows  how  to  effect. 

This  subject  of  advertising  is  comparatively  a  new  one  with 
central  stations.  I  know  when  I  first  took  it  up,  in  1903,  with  Mr. 
Edgar,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Insull,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Doherty,  of 
Denver,  the  advertising  that  had  been  done  by  central  stations 
in  the  country,  and  the  new  business  obtained  by  it,  was  a  negli- 
gible quantity.  Since  that  start,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
been  aroused  a  general  interest  among  central  stations  in  this 
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matter  of  advertising.  Now,  if  tlie  central  stations  themselves 
are  aroused,  the  next  thing  is  to  arouse  the  people  that  the  centra,! 
stations  want  to  get  business  from,  and  that  is  a  much  more 
difficult  matter  than  stirring^  up  an  intelligent  body  like  a  centraL-j 
station  men's  association.  Electricity  is  their  business,  and  th( 
are  comparatively  easy  to  Enttrcst  concerning  it.  Electricity  is' 
not  the  business  of  the  people  from  whom  you  want  to  get  money, 
and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  awaken  them  properly  as  to  the 
value  to  them  of  your  business.  They  liave  their  own  interests 
to  think  abouc  primarily,  I  have  seen  many  plans  for  obtaining 
business  through  piibltcityf  but  never  saw  a  plan  so  comprehen- 
sive as  the  one  Mr,  Crouse  has  presented.  It  requires  something 
out  of  the  routine,  something  remarkable,  if  you  are  going  to 
reaJIy  stir  up  the  people  and  double  the  earnings  of  a  central  sta- 
tion. Mr.  Crouse.  in  his  plan,  has  moved  all  along  the  line,  talcing 
into  consideration  the  big  things  and  the  little  things,  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  neglected  much  of  anytlting.  As  an  advertising  , 
man,  I  should  say  unqualifiedly  that  such  a  plan  as  he  has  sug-^H 
gested,  if  carried  out  thoroughly,  with  the  co-operation  betwcen^^ 
the  manufacturers  and  the  central  stations,  will  be  of  enormous 
value,  not  only  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  but  to  a  consider- 
ably greater  degree  to  central  stations,  for  the  manufacturer 
makes  only  one  profit  on  his  apparatus  when  sold,  whereas  the 
central  station  can.  reap  an  annual  profit  on  such  apparatus.  A 
generator  in  use  earns  in  a  period  of  ten  years  many  times  it 
original  cost. 

Mr.  John  F.  Gilchrist:  I  should  like  to  emphasize  further 
one  clause  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  I  think  will  bear 
emphasis,  and  that  is  that  I  believe  that  the  best  results  from  this 
proposed  campaign  of  co-operation  will  reach  the  centra  I -station 
people.  '  There  is  undoubtedly  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of 
us — I  know  T  have  come  in  contact  with  it  and  1  presume  other 
gentlemen  have- — an  inclination  to  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say 
it  is  a  scheme  on  the  part  of  tlic  manufacturers  to  sell  their  goods. 
It  is,  but  it  is  a  good  clean  one.  Mr.  Crouse  has  put  in  a  yeai 
of  the  most  remarkable  energy,  absolutely  unpaid,  on  work  along 
these  lines,  and  white  the  manufacturers  will  undoubtedly  profit_ 
from  the  sale  of  thetr  goods,  for  every  dollar  they  make  th( 
central. stations  will  ultimately  make  $iao>  I  think  it  would  be 
fitting  for  this  association  to  adopt  a  resolution  of  support  to 
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Mr.  Grouse's  efforts,  to  help  him  get  the  manufacturers,  the 
central  stations  and  everybody  in  line. 

I  have  another  suggestion  that  I  think  would  be  interesting, 
and  that  is  if  we  could  have  a  word  from  some  of  the  gentlemen 
representing  properties  in  the  southern  states  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  magazine  and  newspaper  advertising  that  has  been  done 
by  commercial  interests  in  lines  other  than  electrical  in  the  South, 
with  the  idea  of  benefiting  them.  I  know  that  a  great  deal  of 
it  has  been  done — it  has  come  under  my  attention.  I  think  some 
of  the  gentlemen  from  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Scherck,  who  repre- 
sents some  southern  properties,  and  Mr.  Brine,  of  Atlanta, 
could  possibly  give  us  some  very  interesting  information  as  to 
-what  has  been  accomplished  by  that  line  of  advertising  in  other 
industries. 


Secretary .  Eglin  announced  an  invitation  from  the  Public 
Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey  to  the  delegates  to  visit  its 
generating  stations  and  substations. 

The  following  telegram  from  Past-President  Henry  L. 
Doherty  was  read  by  the  secretary : 

"Sorry  I  am  unable  to  attend  the  convention,  but  hope  it 
will  he  the  most  profitable  in  the  association's  history." 


The  President:  We  will  now  take- up  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  protection  from  lightning  during  1905.  Mr.  Dow, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  not  present,  and  the  report  will 
be  read  bv  Mr.  Robert  S.  Stewart,  of  Detroit. 


Mr.  Stewart  presented  the  report,  as  follows : 

REPORT  ON  PROTECTION  FROM  LIGHTNING 
DURING    1905 


The  effects  of  lightning  and  static  disturbances  depend  so 
much  on  local  conditions  and  are  felt  at  such  rare  intervals  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  formulate  any  general  principles  from  the 
study  of  the  experiences  of  a  single  lighting  and  power  system. 
If,  however,  we  tabulate  the  experiences  of  a  large  number  of 
stations,  located  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  these  statis- 
tics should  be  very  helpful  in  deciding  on  what  methods  of  pro- 
tection should  be  adopted  in  any  particular  case.  In  order  to 
obtain  such  statistics  your  committee  sent  to  each  of  the  com- 
panies in  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  a  circular  letter 
asking  for  information  in  regard  to  lightning  troubles  during 
1905. 

The  replies  were  classed  under  two  general  heads:  Stations 
operating  under  10,000  volts  and  stations  having  transmission 
lines  of  10,000  volts  or  over.  This  division  is  natural,  for  very 
few,  except  the  stations  operating  at  very  high  voltage,  have  long- 
transmission  lines,  and  the  methods  of  protecting  transmission 
lines  arc  diflfcrent  from  those  used  in  distribution  lines. 

Each  one  of  these  two  classes  was  divided  into  three,  as 
follows: 

A.  Companies  suffering  no  damage. 

B.  Companies  whose  losses  were  confined  to  lightning 
arresters  and  meters. 

C.  Companies  suffering  more  serious  losses.  All  who  had 
lost  transformers  or  other  expensive  apparatus  were  included 
under  this  head. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  our  inquiry : 

STATISTICS   FROM  REPORTS  ON   LIGHTNING  TROUBLES 
DURING  1905 

Under  10,000  Volts  Over  10,000  Volts 
A  B  C  A  B  C  Total 
Total  companies  rci'orting. . . .        40  ig  25  15  3  11  iij 
Total  kw  capacity  of  stations. 33,230  70,200  25,775  50.825  498s  84,680  269,695 
Average  kw  capacity  per  com- 
pany          830  3690  J030  3390  1660  7700  2380 

Stations  under  3oo-kw la  a  7  o  o  o  at 

200  to  490-kw 9  3  3  4  o  I  ao 

"        500  to  ggo-kw 7  3  ft  3  I  '  *3 
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Under  10,000  Volts 


B 


C 


Over   10,000  Volte 
ABC 


Stations   1000  to   t49o-kw 

1500  to    1990-kw 

"        aooo  to  a990-kw 

"        3000  to  4990-kw 

"        jooo-kw  and  over. .  . . 

Distribution  voltage 

1 10  to  350  volts 

500  to  700  volts 

1000  to  1200  volts 

200a  to  2500  volts 

4000  to  4600  volts 

Transmission    voltage 

3500  to  4600  volts   

SSoo   volts 

6600   volts 

10,000  to  13,000  volts 

30,000  to  34,000  volts 

30,000  to  36,000  volts 

40,000  to  4s,ooo  volts 

55.000   volts 

Length  of  transmission  lines 
— miles    

Under  60  cycles 

60   cycles 

135  to  140  cycles 

Single-phase    

Two-phase  

Three-phase    

Direct-current  service  only,,. 

Companies  using  G.  E.  ar- 
resters    

Companies  using  Westing- 
houac  arresters 

Companies  using  Stanley  ar- 
resters    

Companies  using  Gar  ton -Dan- 
iels arresters 

Companies  using  miscellane- 
ous arresters 

Companies  using  choke  coils.  . 

Companies  using  no  choke 
coils    

Companies  using  overhead 
ground  wires 

Companies  using  no  overhead 
ground    wires 

Apparatus  injured  during  1905 

Ligntning   arresters 

Transformers  

Meters 

Armatures    

Oil    switches 

Shut-downs  due  to  too  violent 
discharges  or  to  arc  holding 

on  in  arresters  f Yes 

No 
Number  of  times 

Were  there  damages  there- 
from?     Yes 

No 

Were  apparatus  or  lines 
burneci  out  or  grounded  due 
to  failure  of  arresters  to  dis- 
charge ?    Yes 

No 
Number  of  times 

Were  there  damages  there- 
from?     Yes 

No 

Shut-downs  due  to  discbarges 

between    line  wires Yes 

No 
Number  of  times 

Have  poles  been  split  or  insu- 
lators been  broken  by  liahl- 

ning    discharges Yes 

No 
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Under   10,000  Voiti  Over   10,000   Volu 

A  B  C  A  B  C         Totml 

Number  of  poles  split 3  13  19  30  4  ^5  94 

Number  of  insulators  broken.         ..  4  lo  at 

Compaoies  reporting  that  dam- 
ages   are     moat     frequently 

caused  by  severe  storms...  8  ta  so  6  3  8  57 

Cmnpanies  reporting  that  dam- 
ages are  most  frequently 
caused  by  mild  storms  and 

static  chargjes 1  t  i  i  ■  ■  6 

Are  lines  seriously  affected  at 
a  distance   from  tbe  centre 

of  a  storm? Yes  o 

No        13 
Shut-downs    due    to    damages 
caused  by  sudden  changes  of 
load  or   short-circuits. .  .Yes  9 

No        18 
Number   of  times        19 
Were    tbe     damages    serious? 

Yes  o 

No        27 
Is    your    lightning    protection 

satisfactory  ?    Yes        20 

No  <i 

Companies  advising  tbe  use 
of  more  arresters 7  2  to  3  i  i  34 

In  analyzing  these  results  we  would  call  special  attention  to 
the  following  points : 

Freedom  from  Trouble — Two-thirds  of  the  companies  have 
been  practically  free  from  trouble.  This  proportion  holds  in  the 
high-tension  as  well  as  the  low-tension  plants.  In  the  plants 
of  large  kilowatt  capacity  this  is  apparently  reversed,  but,  when 
you  consider  that  one  transformer  was  lost  for  every  1850  kilo- 
watts station  capacity  under  10,000  volts  and  one  for  every  5400 
kilowatts  capacity  over  10,000  volts,  it  is  surprising  that  more  of 
the  larpe  plants  are  not  in  the  troubled  class  "C." 

The  money  value  of  property  destroyed  by  lightning  is 
extremely  small  compared  with  the  vahie  of  the  plants,  for, 
even  when  transformers  are  burned  out  they  can  be  repaired  at 
a  moderate  expense.  The  principal  loss  is  due  to  interruption  of 
service. 

The  freedom  from  trouble  is  due  largely  to  the  increased 
use  of  lightning  arresters  and  largely  to  the  high  grade  of  insu- 
lation in  modern  transfomiers  and  generators.  Every  year,  as 
old  transformers  are  replaced  by  newer  types  and  as  defective 
lightning  arresters  are  replaced  by  more  efficient  types  properly 
located  in  the  system,  the  troubles  should  diminish. 

Type  of  the  Average  Station — The  standard  station  at  the 
present  time  runs  at  2300  volts,  60  cycles,  three-phase.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  two-phase  stations  operating  below  10,000 


^olts,  but  above  10,000  volts  practically  all  plants  are  three-phase. 
The  average  size  of  stations  below  10,000  volts  is  1 540  kilowatts 
■-aiid  of  stations  of  10,000  volts  and  over  is  4840  kilowatts. 

Arresters  Injured — There  has  been  quite  a  little  trouble  with 
burned-out  graphite  resistances  in  lightning  arresters.  This 
resistance  is  a  very  variable  quantity,  being  greatly  affected  by 
electric  discharges.  Carborundum  and  other  mixtures  are  used 
in  the  latest  types,  and  resistances  of  these  materials  seem  to  be 
constant  and  do  not  fly  to  pieces  as  the  graphite  rods  do.  The 
■wire  resistances  in  the  Westinghouse  low-equivalent  arresters 
liave  also  burned  out  in  several  cases.  Objection  is  made  to  the 
■wire  resistance  that  the  path  to  earth  is  very  far  from  straight 
and  that  the  choking  effect  of  this  circuitous  path  must  be  great. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  manufacturers  realize  that  the  resist- 
ances are  the  weak  spots  in  their  arresters  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  furnish  resistances  which  are  free  from  the  troubles  of 
the  past. 

Transformers  Burned  Owf— Tliese  have  been  usually  small, 
old,  air-cooled  type  or  switchboard  series  or  shunt  transfomjers. 
Very  often  transformer  fuses  are  blown  or  lightning  jumps  from 
the  transformer  lead  to  the  case  without  injuring  the  transformer. 
Afetcrs  Burned  Out — Wattmeters  are  frequently  burned  out. 
The  damages  are  slight  and  there  is  usually  no  interruption  to  the 
service,  but  the  company  loses  quite  a  little  while  the  meter  is  not 
registering. 

Armatures  Injured — There  has  been  little  trouble  with  the 
main  generators.  In  one  high-tension  plant  the  two  generators, 
■which  are  well  protected  by  arresters,  have  burned  out  repeatedly 
during  mild  storms.  All  burn-outs  have  been  short-circuited 
coils  and  none  have  been  due  to  discharges  to  earth.  These  gen- 
erators are  200-kw,  66oo-volt.  3-phase,  Y-wound  machines,  and 
botli  the  inductance  and  the  length  of  wire  in  the  armature  are 
consequently  very  great.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  length  of 
the  static  wave  in  the  armature  is  reduced  so  much  by  the 
inductance  that  it  is  sometimes  comparable  in  length  with  that 
of  the  wire  in  the  armature.  With  such  short  waves,  the  dif- 
ference of  potential  between  the  lightning  arrester  taps  will  be 
small  and  the  arresters  will  not  protect  the  generators.  Our 
recommendation  was  to  connect  lower-voltage  arresters  across 
portions  of  the  armature  winding,  of  course  leaving  no  part  of 
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the  winding  unprotected  by  aci  arrester.  A  discharge  would 
jump  across  one  arrester  after  the  other  in  succession  (not  simul- 
taneously}, and  the  maximum  potential  strain  wouJd  be  that 
necessary  to  break  down  each  low-voltage  arrester. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  short  electric  wave  enters  the 
generator  and  that  its  wave  length  in  the  aniiature  is  just  equal 
to  the  length  of  wire  between  two  terminals.  The  potential  dif- 
ference between  the  two  terminals,  due  to  the  discharge,  would 
be  zero.  If,  however,  the  potential  difference  across  one  armature 
coil  were  measured  it  might  be  very  large.  In  this  case  an 
arrester  placed  across  the  terminals  would  be  of  no  use,  but 
several  ctmnected  across  the  several  sections  of  the  armature 
would  be  effective. 

Very  few  stations  experience  similar  trouble,  for  their  high- 
voltage  generators  are  larger,  the  length  of  wire  in  the  armature 
is  less  and  the  inductance  is  smaller.  The  electric  waves  are 
iherefore  much  longer  compared  with  the  length  of  wire  in  the 
armature  circuit-  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  trouble  in 
high-voltage  transformers  may  often  be  due  to  this  cause.  Iti 
several  cases  transformers  protected  by  choke  coils  and  arresters 
have  had  the  leads  punctured  on  the  transformer  side  of  the 
choke  coils.  The  question  is  "what  was  the  good  of  the  clioke 
coils  if  they  did  not  prevent  this/'  Possibly  the  choke  coils  added 
just  enough  inductance  and  lengtli  to  the  transformer  circuit  to 
ri:duce  the  potential  difference  across  the  arresters  for  that  par- 
ticular discharge.  This  trouble  was  guarded  against  when  choke 
coils  were  first  used  by  connecting  arresters  to  both  the  trans- 
former side  and  line  side  of  the  coils. 

The  Use  of  Choke  CoiVj— These  are  usually  installed  in 
high-tension  plants,  but  in  plants  under  io,cndo  volts  choke  coils 
are  not  very  common.  No  argument,  for  or  against  their  use, 
can  be  deduced  from  the  replies  received,  for  the  main  generating 
stations  have  had  few  burn-outs.  Many  series  transformers  on 
station  switchlHiards  have  been  Uurned  out,  botli  in  stations  pro- 
tected by  choke  coils  and  in  those  unprotected,  A  considerable 
part  of  the  discharge  must  have  passed  the  choke  coils  to  bum 
out  this  apparatus.  Experiments  have  shown  that  choke  coils 
reduce  the  strain  on  the  ends  of  the  windings  of  generators  or 
transformers,  and  ihey  should  therefore  prevent  this  apparatus 
from  receiving  as  high  a  potential  strain  as  that  required  to  break 
down  the  arresters. 
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The  Use  of  Overhead  Ground  IVires — Overhead  ground 
wires  are  rarely  used.  On  distribution  lines  they  are  a  menace 
to  the  linemen  and  have  been  taken  down,  after  trial,  by  several 
companies.  Barbed  wire  is  especially  troublesome.  The  benefil 
derived  from  overhead  ground  wires  on  distribution  lines  is 
doubtful.  On  transmission  lines  tliey  are  of  undoubted  service. 
The  few  companies  that  use  them  report  that  they  are  well 
satisfied,  and  some  are  even  enthusiastic.  It  is  still  a  disputed 
question  as  to  whether  they  are  worth  the  cost.  There  is  danger 
of  trouble  from  breaking  of  these  ground  wires  unless  they  are 
I  very  heavily  galvanized  iron  or  heavy  copper  wires,  and  either 
of  these  would  add  considerable  to  the  cost  of  a  line. 

The  Use  of  Lightning  Arresters — Most  companies  have 
learned  from  "before  and  after"  experience  that  lightning 
arresters  are  absolutely  necessary.  As  to  the  location  of  these, 
many  feel  that  they  have  not  enough  on  the  lines.  One  very 
good  way  of  telling  where  new  arresters  are  required  is  to  keep 
a  special  map  of  the  distribution  system  and  mark  on  this  the 
location  uf  any  burn-outs.  Lightning  may  never  strike  twice  in 
the  same  place,  but  it  often  makes  itself  manifest  in  the  same  part 
of  a  distribution  system.  A  sysEcin  of  different  marks  can  easily 
be  arranged  to  show  what  kind  of  apparatus  was  injured,  limv  it 
was  protected  by  arresters,  how  severe  die  storm,  et  catera.  Mudi 
more  can  be  learned  from  such  a  map  than  from  the  records 
usually  kept. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  except  on  railway  lines, 
arresters  should  be  located  near  apparatus  to  be  protected  or  on 
junction  poles.  It  is  very  good  to  have  a  general  rule  as  to  the 
proper  number  of  arresters  per  mile,  hut  the  rule  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  permit  of  locating  arresters  near  transformers. 
-  If  there  is  a  long  distance  between  transformers,  the  capacity  of 
this  line  helps  very  materially  in  keeping  down  excessive  potential 
strains  and  therefore  needs  no  arresters. 

On  transmission  lines  arresters  should  not  be  scattered  along 
the  line,  for  an  arrester  is  a  weak  spot  on  the  line  and  should  be 
placed  where  it  can  be  inspected  from  time  to  time.  Apparatus 
connected  to  the  line  is  what  needs  protection  rather  than  the  Hn? 
itself. 

Failures  of  Arresters — The  chief  cause  of  trouble  seems  to 
be  due  to  failure  of  arresters  to  discharge,  though  there  was 
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nearly  a&  much  trouble  due  to  too  violent  discharges  through 
arresters.  Apparently  there  is  little  trouble  in  the  average  station 
from  discharges  between  line  wires.  Many  such  discharges,  how- 
ever, may  not  have  been  reco^ized  as  such.  Static  discharges 
are  assumed  as  going  to  earth  unless  there  is  positive  proof  to 
the  contrary. 

Shut'DoicHS  Due  to  Sudden  Changes  of  Load  and  Short^ 
Circuits,  and  the  Damages  Resulting  Therefrom — Short-circuit^^* 
and  sudden  changes  of  load  do  not  seem  to  have  set  up  high—  -^' 
frequency  currents  that  damaged  insidalion  very  much.     In  oiti:^  ^^ 
plant  high-tension  cables  were  sometimes  punctured  from  this  «"  ^* 
cause.     In  another  case  a  20-kw  transformer  was  burned  our  ^-.^t 
and  probably  this  was  the  cause  rather  than  the  result  of  thi*  «°^c 
short-circuit      No  other   short-circuits   reported   were   foUowcc-^  ^^ 
by  damages  that  could  have  been  brought  about  by  high-frequenc 
currents.     Experimental  tests  and  several  actual  examples  sho*'-^- 
how  destructive  high-frequency  currents  set  up  by  short-circuits 
and  sudden  changes  of  load  may  occasionally  be,  but  in  ih^ 
average  plant  the  conditions  do  not  seem  to  be  j\ist  right  for*" 
setting  up  these  dangerous  oscillations. 

Protection  of  Poles  and  Insulators — One  argument  for  over — '^     ' 
head  ground  wires  is  thai  the  poles  and  insulators  are  proteetet^:^^^ 
thereby.     Only  25  per  cent  of  the  companies  replying  to  thi 
question   have  had  poles  struck,  and  on  the  poles  struck   few 
insulators  were  broken.    One  pole  was  struck  for  every  2860-kw  '■ 
capacity  of  station.     One  pole  was  struck  for  every  19  miles  of"^"**' 
high-tension  transmission  line  and  one  insulator  was  broken  for  "*"  *'' 
every  6?  miles.    Interruptions  to  service  due  to  broken  insulators  -^    ' 

are  very  rare  and  are  confined  to  special  localities.     Every  com ** 

pany  should  be  able  to  tell  from  its  past  history  whether  or  not 
special  precautions  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  broken  insu- 
lators and  poles. 

Art  the  Damages  to  Apparatus  Caused  Most  Frequently  by 
Severe  Storms,  by  Mild  Storms  or  by  Static  Charges  on  ihf 
Wires^ — Practically  all  who  have  replied  to  this  question  have 
most  trouble  from  severe  storms.  Four  have  had  the  same 
trouble  from  static  as  from  severe  storms.  Arresters  which  dis- 
charge freely  or,  in  other  words,  which  do  not  have  too  much 
resistance  throttling  the  dischajge,  should  therefore  be  most 
useful.    The  long  air  gap  generally  irqwircd  for  such  an  arrester 
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prevents  it  from  handling  the  occasional  trouble  from  static 
charges  and  mild  storms.  An  arrester  with  a.  long  air  gap,  part 
of  which  is  shunted  by  a  high  resistance,  is  equally  effective  in 
both  severe  and  mild  storms. 

Are  Lines  Seriously  Affected  at  a  Long  Distance  from  the 
Centre  of  a  Siorm? — Nearly  all  answer  this  question  by  "no." 
Some,  however,  cite  special  cases  where  apparatus  has  been 
injured  several  miles  fron]  the  storm  centre.  Waves  of  low 
frequency  may  travel  long  distances  on  the  line  until  they  find  a 
weak  spot  or  are  reflected  back  at  the  end  of  the  line  with 
increased  potential  at  this  point.  The  ends  of  long  lines  should 
therefore  be  provided  with  arresters.  Those  with  short  gaps 
and  resistances,  or  with  both  series  and  shunted  gaps,  are  most 
suitable  at  the  ends  of  tines. 

Are  You  Satisfied  that  Your  Apparatus  Is  as  Fully  Pro- 
tected as  YoH  fVould  Wish? — In  reply  to  this  question  most  of 
those  who  had  little  trouble  were  satisfied  and  most  of  those 
who  had  had  trouble  felt  that  there  was  much  room  for  im- 
provement. The  majority  thought  that  this  improvement  should 
consist  in  the  installation  of  more  arresters  of  similar  type. 
Quite  a  few  who  '*had  never  had  any  trouble"  were  not  satisfied 
with  their  protective  apparatus.  They  probably  feh  that  they 
were  3ucky  and  that  this  luck  might  change  if  they  gave  too  much 
credit  to  their  arresters.  Several  objected  to  the  large  number  of 
angles  and  bends  which  the  discharge  to  earth  has  to  make  in 
some  of  the  standard  makes  of  arresters,  and  many  thought  that 
the  resistances  used  could  be  much  improved.  Only  two  or  three 
made  severe  criticisms. 

P^xp^riciice  of  the  Diiferent  Sections  of  the  United  States— 
The  South  Atlantic,  Central  and  Xor[h\vestern  states  appear  to 
have  had  the  most  trouble.  The  Rocky  Mountain  district  reported 
ro  trouble  except  in  two  large  plants  in  Utah  and  Colorado.  The 
New  England,  North  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Southwestern  states 
had  about  the  same  amount  of  trouble  as  the  average  of  the  entire 
United  States. 

As  over  one-third  of  all  the  reports  came  from  New  England^ 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  conclusions  concerning  the 
trouble  in  most  of  the  United  States  are  based  on  meagre  testi- 
mony. Except  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  South  Dakota  and 
Nevada,  the  reports  are  very  well  scattered  over  the  United 
States. 
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The  portions  of  the  United  States  m  which  lightning  was 
most  destructive  were  as  fallows :  Southeastern  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Eastern  Ohio,  North  Carolina  and  Northern 
Georgia.  It  may  be  that  the  companies  reporting  from  these. 
sections  were  more  unlucky  than  the  others. 

Coitciusions—'ln  analyzing  the  statistics  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  complete  records  of  lightning  troubles  are  seldom  kept 
and  many  of  the  figures  are  very  approximate  estimates.  Any 
conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  should  therefore  be  qualitative^ 
rather  than  quantitative, 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(  Alex  Dow,  Chairman, 
Committee,  J  C.  A.  Honnolix 

I  Robert  S.  Stewabt. 


DISCUSSION 

The  President;  In  constdering  the  question  of  lightning 
protection,  I  have  asked  to  be  present  and  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  a  gentleman  who  has  given  tlie  matter  a  great  dea.1  of 
study.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  N.  J.  Neall.  who 
while  with  the  Westinghouse  Company  achieved  distinction  for 
his  work  in  this  field  and  who  has  become  a  recognized  authority 
on  the  subject  of  lightning  protection. 

Mr.  N,  J,  Neall  (Boston):  In  the  last  few  years,  the 
extensions  of  transmission  lines  and  the  aniouut  of  apparatus 
employed  have  called  for  a  different  attitude  on  the  question  of 
lightning- protective  apparatus,  and  the  excellent  report  Just  pre- 
sented undoubtedly  shows  the  changed  feeling  that  the  associ 
ation  as  a  whole  entertains  on  this  subject.  I  think,  however, 
that  it  is  merely  a  beginning,  and  is  not  conclusive  (allhougl 
this  is  not  detrunental  to  the  value  of  the  report  in  the  present 
instance).  My  statement  is  based  simply  on  the  obvious  fact 
thai  one  can  not  tell  how  protective  apparatus  behaves  by  one 
year's  performance,  and  I  should  therefore  recommend  that  this 
investigation  be  continued  for  at  least  three  or  four  years  more. 
Moreover,  a  very  good  thing  to  do  in  this  connection  would 
to  have  plants  selected  for  their  known  vulnerability  to  dis- 
charges, and  have  them  even  more  carefully  watched  thati  in 
this  case. 


I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  companies  that  have 
reported,  113^  do  not  represent  all  such  companies  as  are  inter- 
ested in  this  subject,  and  it  is  probably  but  a  small  percentage 
<yi  those  concerned. 

I  have  not  any  very  general  remarks  to  make  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  a  number  of  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  report  itself, 
to  which  I  refer  as  fallows: 

Certain  important  items  are  omitted  from  the  classification, 
^which  could  have  been  added  to  it;  for  example,  the  number  of 
lightning  storms  per  system.  There  is  no  way  to  tell  whether  a 
system  had  one  destructive  storm  or  had  fifteen  other  storms 
trough  which  it  passed  without  any  disturbance. 

There  should  also  be  the  percentage  of  total  arresters 
installed  that  were  lost  by  reason  of  failure. 

Another  important  point  omitted  was  the  lightning  arresters 
per  point  of  power  delivered ;  that  is  to  say,  if  yon  have  a  trans- 
mission line  with  a  power-house  and  a  substation,  the  importance 
of  the  protective  apparatus  is  much  greater  than  when  you  have 
a  line  distributing  power  over  large  territory  and  have  something 
like  a  thousand  transformers. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  to  the  manufacturing 
companies  is  the  items  dealing  with  the  customers'  use  of  vari- 
ous protective  devices.  By  going  over  the  list  I  find  that  of  the 
■companies  suffering  failure  either  of  the  protective  apparatus 
or  of  the  apparatus  thereby  protected,  59  per  cent  approximately 
of  those  using  General  Electric  designs  were  affected,  61  per 
cent  of  those  using  Westinghouse,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per 
cent  of  those  using  Stanley,  77  per  cent  of  those  using  Garton- 
Daniels,  and  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  those 
using  miscellaneous  types.  These  percentages,  however,  are 
not  nf  equal  weight,  because  seventy-seven  companies,  total, 
for  example,  used  General  Electric  arresters  against  three 
using  miscellaneous.  I  am  very  skeptical  as  to  the  relia- 
bility of  these  percentages.  It  ma}-  be  indicative  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  protective  devices  that  we  find  this  curious 
relation,  but  T  do  not  think  this  one  test  proves  that  these 
devices  can  be  guaranteed  for  only  40  per  cent  of  the  storms. 
Another  curious  point  is  the  fact  that  those  who  use  choke-coils 
and  those  who  do  not  use  choke-coils  make  up  only  83,,  whereas 
the  number  of  companies  reporting  is  1 13.     If  the  companies 
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were  asked  to  say  whetlier  they  do  or  tlo  not  use  the  choke<oi1f  it 
would  seem  that  the  number  of  answers  should  be  113. 

Going  further  into  the  body  of  the  report,  I  find  some  state- 
ments that  are  almost  epigrammatic.  For  instance,  it  says:  "Thf 
principal  loss  is  due  to  interruption  of  sen-ice."  It  is  not  to-day 
so  much  a  question  of  loss  of  protective  apparatus  or  of  appa- 
ratus thereby  protected,  as  of  loss  of  prestige  to  the  operating 
company  in  ha\-ing  its  service  fail  at  some  critical  jtmcturc 
The  public  has  become  more  familiar  with  these  things  and  a 
failure  refliects  much  more  than  it  used  to  do  on  the  operati 
and  manufacturing  companies  involved. 

.\iiother  point  is  the  relative  discharge  ability  of  the  a^^ia? 
ratus  protected  and  the  apparatus  protecting.  This  means  that  the 
relative  freedom  with  which  a  static  discharge  can  be  made  to 
pass  tlirough  a  given  path  is  measured  for  convenience  by  the 
opening  of  a  spark-gap  placed  in  multiple  with  the  apparatus 
under  test,  from  which  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  by  reason  of 
aged  insulation  it  is  often  easier  to  pass  a  discharge  to  earth 
through  tlie  transformer  or  the  generator  than  throtigh  the  proj 
tective  apparatus  itself- 

TTicre  seems  to  be  an  implication  in  the  report  that  man- 
ufacturing companies  have  endeavored  to  force  the  use  of  certain 
resistances  for  lightning-arrester  service  when  there  was  obvious 
need  of  betterment.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  this  respect  any 
manufacturing  company  would  improve  its  resistance  if  it  could, 
but  the  very  criticisms  made  touch  to  the  quick  the  {imitations 
of  the  materials,  A  resistance  for  use  in  lightning-protective 
apparatus  should  give  a  free  static  discharge  path  and  yet  be  abW 
to  reduce  die  short-circuit  current  flow  to  the  desired  d^jee. 
Any  resistance  finally  used  must  make  the  best  compromise  pos- 
sible of  these  qualities.  Let  us  examine  certain  well-known  fo: 
from  this  standpoint. 

Firsi — Wire  Resistance:  Any  desired  ohmic  ^-alue  can  easily 
be  secured  from  this  material;  but  for  very  high-frequency  dis- 
charges the  wire  iotrodnces  a  skin  resistance  that  gives  it  a  high 
equivalent  spark-gap.  Very  fortunately,  this  defect  can  be  over- 
come bv  bending  the  wire  back  on  itself  in  a  loop,  thereby 
greatly  reducing  the  skin  effect  In  certata  commercial  forms  this 
idea  of  looping,  or.  tnore  properly,  neutralizing  the  static  fields, 
has  been  carried  out  to  a  high  degree.  Althotigh  to  the  ordinary 
qbsencr  this  apparently  introduces  a  circmtous  route  to  ground* 
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yet  it  is  a.  fact  that  it  is  easier  for  the  discharge  ta  pass  over  this 
path  than  if  it  were  perfectly  straight.  This  has  been  corrob- 
orated many  times.  After  such  a  resistance  has  been  assembled, 
however,  there  &tiU  remains  a  certain  amount  of  skin  effect  that 
can  not  be  easily  overcome.  The  final  result  is  therefore  a  com- 
promise. 

Second — Carbon  Pencil:  This  form  of  resistance  probably 
represents  the  most  compact  arrangement  for  great  range  in 
ohniic  value  It  was  originally  made  of  finely-divided  carbon 
particles  and  a  binder,  but  it  was  discovered  that  the  passage 
of  static  discharges  enormously  increased  the  ohmic  resistance, 
and  lately  carborntidum  hns  been  substituted  for  line  carbon  to 
overcome  this.  The  serious  defect  of  such  a  form  of  resistance 
is  its  low  current-car rymg  capacity  and  its  hijfh  equivalent  spark- 
gap,  which  can  not  be  improved  materially  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  any  two  pciicils.  Commercially,  the  carbon  pencil  has  many 
attractive  characteristics,  such  as  low  cost,  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, ease  of  instaUation.  and  so  forth,  and  it  has  been  used 
quite  extensively.  There  are  other  materials  suitable  for  this 
service,  each  of  which  has  some  radical  objection  that  limits  its 
application.  A  new  idea  in  such  matters  is  to  have  a  resistance 
so  high  in  ohmic  value  that  short-circuit  currents  can  not  be 
carried,  but  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  ready  discharge  of 
static  disturbances.  One  form  of  this  is  the  Westinghouse  M.  P. 
discharge  block.  It  is  obvious  that  the  application  of  resistances 
to  lightning-protective  apparatus  has  been  carried  out  very  well 
when  one  considers  the  limitations  of  the  materials  that  can  be 
used  therefor. 

The  paragraph  dealing  with  injured  armatures  seems  to  mc 
out  of  place  in  this  report.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  members 
of  this  association  care  particularly  to  theorize  as  to  whether 
it  is  a  long  wave  or  a  short  wave,  and  it  must  be  little  satisfaction 
to  a  station  manager  to  know  that  his  generator  was  destroyed 
in  this  way.  It  has  often  been  said  that  engineering  criticism 
should  be  of  a  constructive  character,  not  destructive,  which 
seems  to  be  the  nature  of  this  particular  section.  This  need  not  be 
the  case,  however,  as  the  following  considerations  will  show. 
The  fact  that  low-capacity  and  htgh-voltage  generators  are  sub- 
ject to  this  behavior  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  manufacturing 
company  dealing  in  protective  apparatus,  but  it  need  not  hold 
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a  man  back  from  using  that  size  of  generator  if  it  be  expedient 
As  a  protection  he  can  use  step-up  transformers,  with  ratio  one 
to  one ;  use  better  insulation  between  turns ;  or  use  special  pro- 
tection around  the  generator,  in  the  fomi  suggested,  if  it  is  a 
stationary  armature.  If  H  is  a  revolving  armature  this  can  not 
be  done. 

I  find  no  mention  made  of  the  methods  of  grounding  in  this 
paper,  and  that  seems  to  me  a  matter  that  should  have  been  looked 
into.  The  quality  of  the  ground  and  the  general  conditions  of 
the  plant  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  performance  of  pro- 
tective apparatus. 

This  paper  has  tried  to  cover  too  much.  There  are  here 
transmission  systems  and  distribution  systems.  The  protective 
apparatus  per  power  unit  on  a  distribution  system  will  be  entirely 
diflferent  from  the  protective  apparatus  on  a  transmission  sys- 
tem, and  I  believe  from  what  appears  on  this  tabulation  that  such 
a  readjustment  of  the  results  would  be  entirely  possible  and  the 
information  reached  rendered  thereby  a  little  more  satisfactory. 

I  wish  it  understood  that  the  forgeoing  remarks  are  merely 
of  details,  aiid  are  made  suggestively  to  help  secure  even  more 
satisfactory  results  in  the  coming  years,  rather  than  in  anywii-'? 
to  condemn  the  report,  for  this  would  be  most  unmerited.  The 
committee  should  indeed  be  complimented  on  the  quality  of 
its  work 

Mr.  H.  C,  Wirt  (Schenectady.  N,  V.)  :  The  paper  is  very 
excellent,  as  it  gives  data  that  a  manufacturer  can  not  very  well 
give  as  to  the  comparative  results  on  several  dcfTerent  types  of 
arresters.  The  data  given  show  thai  the  various  arresters 
operate  about  equally  well,  and  it  would  be  difficult  from  the 
paper  to  see  along  what  lines  we  could  work  to  get  improvement. 
Take  the  question  of  the  choke-coil,  which  has  been  discussed 
more  or  less  for  a  great  many  years — the  data  secured  are 
about  half  one  way  and  lialf  the  other,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know 
from  the  reports  considered  whether  it  should  be  used  or  not, 
I  believe  the  last  speaker  suggested  that  the  investigation  should 
be  divided  between  moderate  voltage  and  high  voltage.  T  should 
say  that  5000  volts  and  lower  should  be  kept  in  a  distinct  class 
and  data  secured  on  the  operation  of  both  classes. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  paper  that  very  rarely  has  trouble 
occurred  from  static  electricitv,  which  I  take  to  mean  troubles 
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that  may  exist  on  the  system  due  to  normal  operating  conditions. 
I  know  of  several  instances  important  to  operating  companies. 
In  .{fne  case  a  current  transformer  grounded  and  about  45,000- 
kilowatt  capacity  was  shut  down.     I  believe  most  companies  do 
not  like  to  talk  about  their  troubles,  but  if  they  all  reported  them 
the  trouble  due  to  static  effects  would  be  found  to  be  a  serious 
matter.    I  have  knowledge  of  one  or  two  systems  where  they  are 
operating  cables,  and  apparently  these  troubles  are  nearly  con- 
tinuous— thirty  or  forty  occurring  during  a  very  brief  period. 

The  very  fact  that  this  association  has  appointed  a  com- 
■mittee  for  two  years  to  look  into  these  troubles  indicates  that 
"they  are  serious.  I  think  most  manufacturers  of  lightning 
arresters,  if  they  are  perfectly  frank,  admit  they  can  not  wholly 
protect  the  system  from  these  troubles.  There  have  been  many 
statistics  published  recently  regarding  these  troubles,  and  I 
believe  we  are  going  to  have  some  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  President:  We  will  now  hear  the  paper  on  the 
Grounding  of  Secondary  Alternating-Current  Services,  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Hosmer,  of  Boston.  As  Mr.  Hosmer  is  not  present,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Herrick  will  read  the  paper. 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr,  Herrick : 

GROUNDING  SECONDARY  ALTERNATING" 
CURRENT  SERVICES 

In  the  spring  of  1905  the  Edison  Electric  lUumiaating  C 
pany  of  Boston,  as  a  result  of  an  increasing  number  of  accident 
and  the  removal  of  the  bar  previously  maintained  by  the  insurance 
interests,  determined  upon  the  policy  of  grounding  all  atternattng- 
cnrrcnt  services,  at  that  time  mimberitig^  about  5500,  scattered 
over  Bftcen  towns.  After  some  deliberation  as  to  method,  it  was 
thought  that  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  do  this  would  be 
by  connecting  each  service  with  the  nearest  water  pipe  in  the 
building. 

This  arrangement  made  necessary  the  obtaining  of  permis- 
sion from  the  householder— a  rather  laborious  process — and. 
as  the  insurance  interests  thought  best  lo  require  the  wire  run 
on  the  outside  of  buildings,  it  did  not  add  to  the  appearance  of 
the  houses.  Before  undertaking  it,  therefore,  the  effort  was  made 
to  ground  in  the  street  at  the  transformer.  A  large  number 
of  trials  of  this  method  over  our  entire  territory  demonstrated 
that  it  %vou]d  be  impossible  to  get  satisfactory  grounds  at  any 
reasonable  expense.  These  trials  were  made  by  digging  and  by 
driving,  going  as  far  down  as  40  feet.  It  was  then  decided 
that  all  services  where  less  than  twenty  were  supplied  from  one 
transformer  or  main  should  be  grounded  individually  on  water 
pipes  and  larger  groups  should  be  left  for  further  investigation 
and  trial  of  street  ground.  Our  requirements  for  street  grounds 
were  that  each  should  be  tested  and  should  be  able  to  blow  a  six- 
ampere  fuse  on  115  volts.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  these  grounds  except 
in  a  few  places,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  abandon 
this  method  entirely. 

Having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  would  ground  indi- 
vidual services,  various  conferences  were  held  with  the  insurance 
interests  and  with  the  municipal  authorities  having  jurisdiction, 
and  certain  detail  rules  were  formulated  by  some  of  them  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  ground  wire  in  buildings. 

In  general,  iheae  rules  required  the  following: 

(i)  All  installations  to  be  tested  and  if  below  insulation 
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requiremenis  ot  the  underwriters'  general  rules  they  could  not 
be  grounded  nor  could  any  installation  fed  from  same  transformer 
or  Tnain.  (This  requirement  was  afterward  modified  to  call  for 
a  miniTnum  insulation  of  lo.ooo  ohms.) 

(2)  Wire  to  be  treated  as  an  electric  light  wire,  not  less 
than  No.  4,  and  to  be  run  on  outside  of  building  as  much  as 
possible, 

(3)  A  special  clamp  for  water  pipe  was  prescribed. 
Several  contractors  were  then  sent  out  with  instructions  to 

install  twelve  grounds  under  these  rules  and  submit  a  flat  price 
per  ground  for  covering  all  our  territory,  and  two  were  afltr- 
ward  awarded  the  contract.  Next,  the  tenant  or  owner  of  each 
building  in  which  a  ground  was  required  was  visited  and  per- 
mission obtained  for  doing  the  work.  A  certain  amount  of 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  this  stage  of  the  work,  but  a  com- 
paratively small  percentage  of  refusals  was  received.  Where 
the  customer  did  refuse,  he  was  required  to  sign  a  release,  accept- 
ing the  responsibility  himself.  On  new  business  coming  on  to 
our  lineSj  the  installation  of  the  ground  wire  by  the  building 
owner  is  made  one  of  our  requirements  for  service,  unless  he  is 
willing  to  sign  a  release. 

In  some  of  the  towns  the  water  departments,  and  in  one 
case  a  private  water  conipanVh  offered  objection.  The  water 
departments  were  in  all  cases  reasonable  and  ready  to  investigate 
and  be  convinced  that  it  brought  no  risk  to  them  and  they  all 
have  been  satisfied.  The  water  company  refused  to  discuss,  invcs- 
^tigate,  or  argfue  the  matter  at  all,  ordered  all  grounds  removed, 
and  notified  its  consumers  that  after  January  i,  1906.  water 
service  would  be  discontinued  to  any  house  where  a  ground  wire 
was  attached.  This  town  was  very  nearly  all  grounded  before 
the  water  company  took  that  position.  About  25  per  cent  of  the 
consumers  have  removed  their  grounds^  signing  a  release  to  the 
Edison  company,  but  no  action  has  been  taken  against  the  others 
by  the  water  company. 

The  insulation  test  requirement  has  been  the  one  thing  that 
has  caused  us  the  most  trouble,  as  not  only  is  there  the  labor 
of  making  the  test^  but  one  bad  installation  will,  of  course,  prevent 
grounding  all  mstallations  fed  from  the  same  source. 

Practically  all  our  services  are  grounded  now  except  those 
held  up  by  low  insulation,  and  these  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurance  underwriters  to  compel  correction. 
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DISCUSSION 

Mh.  p.  H.  Bartleti'  (Philadelphia):  1  am  very  mucli 
mtcresied  in  Mr.  Hosmer's  paper,  particularly  as  we  have  done 
a  considerable  amount  of  preliminary  work  in  the  sanie  direction 
in  Philadelphia  and  are  at  the  present  time  taking  up  the  matter 
with  the  insurance  interests.  The  greatest  trouble  that  we  antic- 
ipate in  connection  with  the  grounding  of  these  installations  is 
that  they  will  not  come  up  to  the  insulation  requirements.  I 
should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hosmer  if  any  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  obtaining  the  concession  for  10,000  ohms  from  the  insurance 
interests,  also  what  percentage  of  the  installations  did  not  come 
up  to  these  modified  requirements,  1  suppose  it  is  too  early  to 
ask  what  results  have  been  obtained  since  these  services  were 
grounded,  and  whether  or  not  tliose  results  have  thus  far  justi- 
fied the  expense.  I  note  in  the  supplement  to  the  National  Code. 
as  issued  in  April  of  this  year,  that  the  requirements  for  ground- 
ing  have  been  altered  and  now  cover  about  such  a  system  as  the 
Boston  company  has  installed. 

The  President:    I  am  told  that  no  one  here  can  answer  thl 
question  for  the  Boston  company.    This  special  study  was  made 
by  Mr.  Hosmer.     I  know  that  Mr,  Morrison,  of  the  New  York 
Edison  Company,  has  made  some  extensive  teats  along  that  IJne^y  g 
and  he  may  he  able  to  give  us  some  information.  ■! 

Mr,  MoRHisoN  :  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  the  data  on  that. 
We  have  always  grounded  our  service  by  two  methods:  one  by 
plates,  which  are  used  very  largely,  also  by  a  bundle  of  copper 
wires— ground  wire  extending  up  the  poles.  ^B 

About  a  year  ago,  I  noticed  in  looking  over  some  notes  in  aS^ 
electrical  journal  that  a  verdict  had  been  rendered  against  an 
electric-light  company  in  Pctinsylvania  that  had  allowed  high- 
tension  current  to  get  on  an  incandescenl-!amp  socket,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  the  person  who  touched  it.  Realizing  the 
neccs.'iity  of  protecting  the  public  as  well  as  our  company  irom 
such  suits,  I  made  a  series  of  tests  on  every  ground  in  a  large 
system  covering  about  75  miles  of  pole  lines  and  carrying  about 
4000  kilowatts.  Results  showed  that  grounds  made  in  the  man- 
ner generally  in  use  by  electric-light  companies  were  very 
inadequate.  In  fact,  the  resistance  of  many  of  the  grounds  meas- 
ured 100  ohms  or  over,  which  meant  that  if  a  current  of  20  J 
amperes  flowed  it  would  not  blow  the  high-tension  fuses  at  tl 
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rating  station,  but  would  cause  a  voltage  of  2000  volts  on 
le  customer's  premises.  Realizing"  the  necessity  of  improving 
^K  situation  at  once,  I  made  out  a  map  of  the  system  and,  ail  the 
secondary  lines,  and  estimated  the  cost  of  extending  the  existing 
neutral  wires  throughout  such  a  system  and  grounding  the 
neutral  wire  heavily  at  the  generating  station  on  a.  large  13,-inch 
salt-water  main.  We  fonnd  that  the  cost  for  this  district  would 
be  much  less  than  for  that  ontlined  in  the  paper  just  read.  This 
may  he  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  large  number  of 
customers  on  secondary  lines  and  the  neutral  wires  are  pretty 
well  extended  along  the  pole  lines.  We  found  the  cost  for 
grounding  about  1 500  services  by  this  method  amounted  to  about 
$2500,  which  is  much  less  than  the  cost  outlined  in  this  paper, 
which  I  understand  is  approximately  $8.00  per  connection;  this 
would  have  cost  our  company  $12,000  instead  of  $2500,  whicli  is 
quite  a  saving  to  the  company. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  keeps  all  troubles 
that  may  occur  on  your  own  pole  lines,  and  prevents  damage  in 
residences  or  stores  that  otherwise  might  occur  from  current 
being  carried  into  such  premises  by  a  ground  wire  fastened  to 
the  water-pipe.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  our  district,  where 
there  are  many  wires  belonging  to  other  companies  which  may 
become  crossed  with  this  ground  wire.  We  have  had  some 
cases  where  trolley  feeders  have  become  grounded  with  a  neutral 
wire  and  have  carried  a  large  amonnt  of  current  into  the 
customers  premises^  causing  considerable  damage.  For  this 
reason  it  seems  preferable  to  keep  all  such  grounds  on  our  own 
property  and  not  go  into  the  customer's  premises,  which  might 
involve  legal  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  the  owner  had  the 
right  to  permit  the  ground  wire  to  he  removed  from  the  premises, 
by  signing  the  release  forms  mentioned,  particularly  if  an  acci- 
dent afterward  happened  to  one  of  his  tenants. 

After  laying  out  for  this  district  the  grounded-neutral  sys- 
tem I  have  already  described,  I  planned  another  system  along 
similar  lines  for  a  more  outlying  section — that  of  the  Yonkers 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company.  At  first  sight  I  thought 
it  might  be  impracticable,  as  tliere  was  very  much  less  kilowatt 
capacity  in  this  district  and  consequently  fewer  secondary  lines- 
The  maximum  load  for  the  first  district— already  mentioned^ — 
was  about  400Q  kilowatts  and  for  this  district  not  over  800  kilo- 
watts.    An  estimate,  however,  showed  that  about  95  per  cent 
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of  the  transformers  could  be  connected  to  the  neutral  wire  i 
a  cost  of  about  $3000.    Of  course  in  sudi  systems  we  not  on! 
connected    the    transformers   on   the   secondary    lines   with    this 
neutral  wire,  but  carried  the  wire  along  so  a$  to  catch  every^ 
possible  transformer  through  this  No.  4  B.  and  S.  wire,  which 
grounded  on  the  waler-pipt:  in  the  station. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  ass 
ciation  to  know  the  results  of  the  5fst  tests  that  were  made, 
which  showtd  up  the  poor  grounds  in  existence,  I  have  alrisady 
described  how  the  grounds  were  made,  some  by  plates  and  some 
by  bundles  of  wire.  The  resistance  of  these  gronnds  ran  from 
30  ohms  to  245  ohms,  some  of  them  being  140.  150  and  1S8, 
In  another  district  they  ran  all  the  way  from  53  ohms  to  4 
ohms. 

To  make  one  of  the  very  best  grounds  I  tried  taking  a 
copper  plale  about  three  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide,  going  near 
the  river  and  burying  tlie  plate  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
fire  underwriters,  which  mentioned  that  a  gnod  ground  could  be 
secured  by  putting  coke  beneath  the  plate  and  filling  in  with 
coke  over  the  plate.  We  made  a  hole  five  feel  deep  tn  the  river 
bank,  threw  in  a  barrel  of  coke,  placing  the  plate  on  top  of  this 
and  then  putting  in  another  barrel  of  coke.  On  connecting  this 
plate  with  a  transformer  supplying  current,  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  potential  to  300  volts  in  order  to  pass  six 
amperes  through  the  plate  to  ground,  and  that  on  standing  on 
the  ground  and  touching  the  wire  attached  to  the  plate  unpleas- 
ant shocks  occurred.  On  measuring  the  voltage  that  caused  this. 
we  found  there  were  30  or  40  volts  between  the  plate  and  liie 
ground.  It  can  easily  be  seen  what  poor  results  arc  obtained  by 
such  ground  plates. 

In  large  districts,  especially  where  you  have  a  good  man 
secondary  lines,  you  will  find  it  advisable  to  carry  out  the  idea 
of  extending  the  neutral  wire  and  thus  avoicS  the  expense  of 
grounding  each  iiidividital  transformer  on  the  water-pipes. 

Thk  Prksiuent:  I  am  sorry  Mr  Hosmer  is  not  here,  as  he 
has  made  a  number  of  tests  similar  to  those  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Morrison,  which  show  that  in  certain  soils  the  resistance  of  the 
ground  connection,  even  when  put  in  in  accordance  with  the 
NolioHol  Coda,  runs  up  into  the  hundreds  of  ohms  in  nearly 
every  case.  Only  last  week  I  saw  the  resuUs  of  a  series  of  tests 
made  by  Professor   Puffer,  of  the   Massachusetts  Institute  o£ 
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Technology,  which  showed  the  same  thing,  and  the  c<»iclusion 
is  that  such  grounds  can  not  be  relied  upon.  It  is  the  opinion, 
I  believe,  of  both  these  gentlemen  that  the  only  really  safe 
ground  is  that  made  by  connecting  directly  to  the  water-pipe  at 
each  service. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
fire  hazard  of  electricity,  Mr.  H.  C.  Wirt,  chairman. 
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Mr.  Wirt  presented  the  report,  as  follows; 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE   ON   THE   FIRE 
HAZARD  OF  ELECTRICITY 


A  story  is  told  of  a  young  doctor  who,  having  found  a  saddle 
under  tlie  bed  of  his  patient,  diagnosed  the  case  as  resulting  from 
having  eaten  a  horse.  How  inany  lires  of  the  country,  reported 
as  originating  from  "defective  electric  wtrtrs,"  have  had  the  cause 
ficterniined  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning  will  never  be  known. 
That  it  is  a  comcnon  practice,  however,  is  shown  from  the  follow- 
ing corrections  made  to  two  of  the  reports  of  tlie  Electrical  Bureau 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters:  "Forty-two  fire 
losses,  aggregating  $543,782,  reported  as  caused  by  electricity, 
have,  upoH  further  and  more  reliable  investigation,  been  found  to 
have  been  due  to  other  causes.  Of  these,  a  $50,000  loss  is  reported 
as  of  incendiary  origin;  a  $75,000  was  due  to  gas  explosion; 
a  $10,000  loss  was  caused  by  sparks  from  a  locomotive,  and  a 
$75,000  fire  originated  in  an  oil  lamp.  Other  fires,  attributed  to 
electricity,  were  found  to  have  been  caused  by  hot  ashes,  coal  oil 
stoves,  gas  heaters,  spontaneous  combustion,  et  ctetera.  The  other 
report  of  seventy-seven  fires  was  subjected  to  the  following  cor- 
rection:  'Twenty-seven  fire  losses,  aggregating  $123,945.  report- 
ed as  chie  to  electricity,  have,  upon  further  and  more  reliable  in- 
vestigation, been  found  to  have  been  dxie  to  other  causes.*  " 

To  report  a  fire  as  "origin  unknown"  or  "not  ascertained"  i* 
regarded  by  some  officials  as  an  acknowledgment  of  ignorance  and 
incompetency.  How  much  more  knowing,  then,  to  report  "de- 
fective insulation"^ — a  cause  that  can  seldom  be  disproved  as  It 
can  never  be  proved. 

Of  late  the  fire  chiefs  and  officials  of  the  country  are  begin- 
ning to  realize,  with  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  electricity,  the 
absurdity  of  assigning  to  electric  wires  every  fire  which  no  other 
possible  case  will  fit.  The  report  of  "origin  unknown"  is  more 
often  given  than  the  evasion  "defective  insulation:"  nevertheless. 
on  the  candid  statement  of  many  fire  authorities  hundreds  of  con^ 
fla^ations  have  been  laid  to  the  door  of  electricity,  during  the 
last  five  years  or  more,  when  any  one  of  a  thousand  other  causes 
were  as  probable  and  in  many  cases  more  so.    That  much  of  the 
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superstition  and  fear  of  the  electric  light  wire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  is  chargeable  in  a  measure  to  the  employees  of  the  central 
station  and  the  electrical  contractors,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
air  of  importance  and  the  attitude  of  superior  knowledge  assumed 
by  many  a  repair  man,  when  explaining  to  a  customer  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  "short-circuit"  or  a  "ground,"  are  directly  propor- 
tionate to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  by  the  customer, 
who  has  probably  witnessed  the  spectacular  but  business-like  phe- 
nomena of  the  blowing  of  a  fuse.  A  hungry  contractor  has  been 
known  to  scorch  or  char  the  wood  moulding  containing  the  con- 
ductors with  a  blow-torch,  and  then  to  call  the  customer's  attention 
lo  the  necessity  of  immediately  substituting  iron  conduit.  Many 
an  automatic  or  mechanical  switch  has  been  installed  at  the  serv- 
ice entrance  on  the  advice  of  the  electrician,  who  profited  by  the 
transaction,  that  the  customer  might  run  no  risk  from  this  mys- 
terious force  which  might  assert  itself  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 

Undoubtedly,  the  widely  circulated  and  incorrect  statistics  for 
the  year  1902  did  much  to  attract  attention  to  the  so-called  elec- 
rrical  hazard.  A  reported  total  loss  of  $12,246,130  should  have 
been  $5,633,170  by  the  deduction  of  two  conflagrations  of  tremen- 
<Ious  extent  attributed  to  electricity,  the  historic  fires  of  Paterson, 
N.  J.  and  Waterbury,  Conn.,  where  the  estimated  damage  at  Pat- 
erson was  $5,500,000  and  at  Waterbury  $1,400,000.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  go  into  an  exhaustive  proof  that  neither  the  Pater- 
son nor  the  Waterbury  fire  was  caused  by  electric  wires;  that 
neither  was  in  any  way  due  to  electricity  has  been  accepted  as 
a  fact  for  a  year  or  more.  It  can  be  conclusively  proven,  how- 
ever, by  signed  reports  and  statements  of  the  highest  local  authori- 
ties in  both  cities,  that  electric  wires  were  not  assigned  or  even 
considered  by  the  authorities  as  the  cause  of  cither  fire.  As  a 
final  authority  on  the  subject,  the  following  extracts  from  let- 
ters written  by  Samuel  C.  Snagg.  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire 
Department  of  Waterbury  and  John  Stagg,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Fire  Department  of  Paterson,  may  be  quoted:  Speaking  of 
the  cause  of  the  Paterson  fire,  Mr.  Stagg  says :  "The  conflagra- 
tion did  not,  in  our  opinion,  start  from  electric  light  wires.  The 
fire  started,  from  the  throwing  of  an  exploded  kerosene  lamp 
I'rom  a  neighboring  building  by  some  of  the  members  of  a  growler 
party,  on  the  roof  of  a  car  barn,  and  the  high  wind  carried  the 
fiame  very  rapidly  over  the  entire  structure." 
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The  cause  of  the  VVaterbury  rire,  as  staled  b}  Mr.  Snagj,',  is 
as  follows:  "The  cause  of  our  greai  fire  1  reported  as  cause  un- 
known and  in  my  report  will  be  found  the  following:  'The  origin 
of  both  of  these  fires  wtU,  in  my  opinion,  always  remain  unsolved. 
A  thorough  invcstigatinn  has  been  made  but  nothing  ascertained 
ihat  wouki  throw  any  real  light  on  the  cause.'  I  have  never 
nttributtd  the  origin  oi  the  fire  of  February  2,  1902,  to  electric 
light  wires/'  Considering  this^  with  a  misrepresentation  of  ap- 
proximately ^7,000.000  under  the  electric  loss  column,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  insurance  officials  and  the  pnhlic  have  drawn 
ihe  conclusion  that  electricity  was  rapidly  becoming  a  hazard  of 
astonishing  proportion. 

Tlie  use  of  electricity  throughout  the  country  is  undoubtedly 
liltle  appreciated  e^^cept  by  those  who  have  looked  into  the  sub- 
ject. The  following  table,  i.  prepared  by  President  I..  B.  Marks. 
and  contained  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Illuminating  Engineer- 
ing Society,  gives  an  idea  of  ihe  extent  to  wliich  it  is  used  for  illu- 
mination ; 

TABLE  I 

ApPKOSIHATE    Cost   ok    iLLCMINATtON    TQ   THE   CoNSUSIER    Peh    AvNUM    )■< 
THE    UsiTED    StaIXS     (i^S)* 

Electric  lighl    ........ .E<!iween  $100,000,000  and  $i20.ooo.ocr) 

ConI  and  water  gas "  35,000.000     "        40.000,000 

Natural   gas 1,700,000 

.\relylcnc    "  i2,5CW.QOO     "  j.000,000 

Oil ..,.,,  60,000,000 

•  In  the  U.  S,  Census  RrgwrC  an  Cerlral  ESectrLc  Light  and  Power  Stones 
i«4il>ed  E^oSi  "T-  C-  MarTJn  gives  the  [olInwuiB  data:  Income  derived  frgm  central 
sUiiorts  in  UAited  Siai'C»  for  year  moj  fur  sale  of  currc-ai  for  electric  tigluinK. 
fj^ti  s£,t4;.  of  vrliich  tJ^.jB  1.045  >!>  'or  're  l:Kl<*inB  arid  $44.6j7jia2  far  inun- 
d^bccnl  lighi-ing.  Tbe  oumbri  of  arc  lamps  fcported  ts  ^iq,j6i.  Tliic  number  i>f 
incKiidcKent  lamps,  18.134.044-  'n  odrfition  (o  ihe  above  I  estimate  (hat  lh«c  arc 
■bout  300,01^0  arc  lamp*  in  um  in  isolated  plant!-  On  the  basil  oi  ibrec  atiti  onr-balf 
hatirs  per  day,  nr  1100  hours  |>er  year  avcraxe  usi:  i>er  arc.  al  an  average  eo»l  ■>( 
ihrrc  cents  per  ].-imp-baxirj  Ihe  eoiX  of  lighting  per  aanum  hy  arcs  in  isolated  plant* 
u'ould  amount  lo  $9,900. cno. 

Of  tiiB  45,«oc.oi>a  w  mor«  incandctcctit  lamps  uld  in  the  United  Slater  in  ivaj 
it  ia  -ntitnaled  that  about  70  per  ctnl,  or  3  r, 500.000.  were  16-cp'  Ijiinp*;  al><.>ut  7  |i^r 
C^ntp  or  3,150.000,  more  than  i$-cp,  and  the  balance  lesi  than  ifi^cp.  On  ll)C  hatif 
tiif  the  dat^  submitted  in  the  Census  Keport  above  referred  to.  I  compute  that  ih«-e 
v,ert  in  service  Last  yca,r  in  isjjlated  gillmta  about  the  e<i,uiva1ent  of  aOiOaOtiono  tA^|i 
lamps.  At  one  and  one  Ihird  huiirs  a  ^lay.  or  .iibDut  400  honrii  per  yrar  average  iirr 
X^e  latnp,  at  an  avcrajte  cnsl  of  o.j  cent  per  l.-nnp-b.juJ'.  the  CO*t  of  tJstlllnK  {>*r 
ailllJM  by  incandctccrit  laitip»  in  isjlliilccl  plailCi   wuuld   amount  to  $i4,oao,w>Q- 

According  to  the  Cenius  Bulletin  on,  Manufacture*  i«5iied  January  3,  1991,  ihe 
vafuc  of  real  and  waier  (ra^  itianiifaciured  in  ihe  United   StaTCf  in  the  year   i^oo  wa» 

*'I*9.4J-».S*?.  The  propottion  of  fud  Has  to  itIuminatinK  git  is  nol  stated  in  itw 
Rc["jrt.  but  la  e^tiiuaCcd  at  aboul  s-s  jicr  cent.  Tn  ihe  Census  Report  on  nainra!  icas 
the  vsliic  >jf  natur.-)!  ga^  pTodiiccl  diiriflR  the-  ye*r  i^aj  in  the  United  Statei  i»  aJvtn 
at  J40.B6r.S6j.  Only  a  very  small  perceotace  of  the  total  consumption  waa  uaeil  fox 
Wghnng  |.urrri«e*.  AccprdirtB  !■>  Henry  L.  Poherly  lh«  value  of  natura!  gas  used  for 
tUuminatinK  pilrpoSCs  ilurinif  Ibn  year    igoj  did  nut  p.icee-d  Ji.Ton^oeo.      The  fiaum   for 

|.»ceCyknc  gan  -were  ritim.ittil  from  data  received  from  r>ie  union  Carbide  Cifniiany. 
The  (iKO'e  for  tiil  «-a<  -obcained  from  the  ilaliatinal  dcf^artmeigt  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company 
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From  this  table  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  use  of  electricity 
\ery  nearly  equals  the  sum  of  all  the  other  agents  used  for  the 
purpose  of  illumination.  And  by  further  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing table,  II,  a  record  of  some  60,000  fires,  covering  a  period  of 
seven  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fire  hazard  is  undoubtedly  less 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  other  forms  of  illuminants  were 
used  in  place  of  electricity,  and  that  the  showing  is  most  cred- 
itable. 

TABLE  11 

A  Seven-Years'  Record  of  Fires  by  Causes 

(continental  insurance  company) 

1905  1899-1905 

Cause  Number     Per  Cent  Number       Per  Cent 

of  Total  of  Total 

Kjnknown 433  4.63  3,651  6.05 

Outside  causes,  exposures,  etc 1,098         ir.72  8,211         13.61 

Lightning  : 

X-ive  stock 83  .86  711  1.18 

Building,  etc 672  7. 16  4,240  7.03 

Total  lightning  755  8.02  4,951  8.21 

Incendiary  : 

Internal  by  assured 100  i  .07  759  i  .25 

External  by  tramps,  etc 316  3.38  2,376  3.94 

Total  incendiary. 416  4.45  3.'35  5-19 

Carelessness  : 

-Adults    ^7  3.69  3.036  503 

Oiildrcn    85  .91  1.041  1.73 

^Drunkenness    29  .05 

^Matches  1,272  13.56  6,262  10.39 

Plumbers,  mechanics,  etc 79  .85  541  .89 

Cigarette  or  cigar  stub 252  2.^  252  .41 

Total  carelessness  2,035        21.69  11. 161        18.50 

Lighting  : 

Candle    88  .92  473  .78 

Gas  jets  in  contact  with  curtain. .  383  4.09  2,536  4.21 

Lights  in  show  windows 16  ,17  178  .29 

Kerosene  439  4.70  3,110  5.16 

Electric   288  3.07  1,709  2.83 

Bams  II  .12  68  .n 

Leaking  gas  pipes   46  .49  340  .56 

Gasolene  gas  machines 30  .30  119  .19 

Lamp  shades ....  70  .12 

Total  lighting  1,301         13.86  8.603         M-^S 
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Heating  : 

Defective  flues  

Stoves    

Gas  stoves  (previous  to  1904  in- 
cluded under  stoves)  

Fireplaces,  open  grates 

Steam   

Gasolene  stoves    

Kerosene  oil  stoves 

Hot  air  furnaces 

Burning  out  soot  in  chimney 

Stove  pipes,  defective 

Stove  pipes,  through  walls,  roofs, 
etc  

Dry  kilns   

Dry  rooms  

Laundries 

Water  hacks,  explosions 

Smoke  houses,  private 

Smoke  houses,  public  pork 

Ovens  

Boiler  

Boiling  grease 

Fumigatmg  

Burning  of  vaults,  Smead  (X. 
C.)   system   

Wood  box 


"90S 
Number    Per  Cent 
of  Total 


1899-1905 
Nnmber       Per  Cent 
of  Total 


S88 
522 

120 

176 
21 

143 
80 

131 
96 

55 

15 
7 
3 

"8 
I 

25 

50 

44 

6 


Total  heating 2.091 


6.27 

5.56 

1.28 
1.88 

.23 
1-54 

.85 
1.40 
1.03 

.59 

.16 
■07 
■03 

'!o8 

.01 

"26 

.53 
.46 
.06 


22.29 


3.978 

166 
1.058 
184 
807 
559 
749 
478 
438 

112 

69 
86 

35 
36 
14 
23 
116 
350 

61 

I 
I 


61 
52 

27 
75 
30 
34 
92 
24 
79 
70 

18 
12 
14 
OS 
06 
02 
04 
19 

$ 

10 


12,907        21.40 


Vac.wcy  : 

Ordinary   

Temporary    


Total  vacancy 


.02 
.09 


19 

49 

68 


-03 
.08 

.11 


Sparks : 

Mill  chimneys  

Forges  and  foundry  furiiiices.  . .  . 

From  cupola    

Locomotives,  steam  vessels  etc. 

On  roofs  from  cliiiiineys 

From   forest  firc« 

Thro.shing  machine^ 


Total  sparks 

.'Xshes    

Xaphtlia,  gasolene,  benziiio,  etc. .  . 

Firt'works   

Ilhiininations.     wakes.     Christmas 

trees,   etc _■ 

Spontaneous  combustion   

Explosions   


70 

■74 

276 

2-95 

/ 

.07 

2 

.02 

392 

4.17 

61 

.6^ 

68 

■73 

53 

-56 

26 

.27 

27  X 

2.90 

22 

■  23 

248 

•41 

9 

.or 

3 

.01 

490 

.81 

1.539 

2.56 

20 

.03 

17 

.02 

2.326 

3.85 

340 

06 

306 

■  50 

422 

.70 

218 

■  ^ 

1.578 

2.62 

196 

■  X( 
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1905  '  B99'iV>5 

Came  Number     t*cf  Cent  Number     Per  Cent 

of  Total  of  Total 

Sawdust  spittoons   6  .06  48  .08 

Rats  and  mice 116  1.24  724  '1.20 

Pickers  5  .05  43  .07 

Steam  driers  2  .02  ....  .01 

Friction    58  .62  325  .53 

Natural  gas  12  .12  99  .16 

Sunlight  through  glass 2  .02  22  .04 

General  conflagration  144  1.54  990  J. 64 

Coflfee  roaster ....  4  .01 

Moving-picture  machine    2  .02  2  .... 

Slaking  lime  1  .01  i           

Total  number  of  fires 9,380  60,335  

To  reach  a  fair  conclusiora  on  the  safety  of  electricity  as  com- 
pared with  other  light,  heat  and  power  mediums,  a  territory  is 
selected  in  which  electricity  is  widely  represented.  New  York 
city  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  densely  electrically-supplied 
territories  in  the  world.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  conductors  trav- 
erse almost  every  avenue  and  side  street  of  Manhattan  and  The 
Bronx  and  thousands  of  miles  of  wires  radiate  through  each 
block  of  buildings;  many  structures  alone  extending  over  many 
acres  and  containing  installations  larger  than  are  found  in  many 
towns  throughout  the  country.  Over  150,000  horse-power  in 
motors,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  arc  and  incandescent  lamps, 
as  well  as  heating  appliances,  are  here  supplied  in  one  of  the 
most  congested  centres  of  the  country.  Surely  in  this  territory 
the  extent  of  the  electrical  hazard  can  be  fairly  judged.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  3,  has  been  accurately  compiled  from  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  Fire  Department  of  New  York  city  for  the  years  1902, 
1903,  1904,  and  1905,  it  being  assumed  that  the  field  has  shown 
its  greatest  growth  during  the  last  four  years.  .  In  this  table  are 
represented  not  only  the  other  illuminant  risks,  but  common  do- 
mestic risks  as  well.  In  order  that  a  fair  idea  may  be  obtained 
of  the  danger  of  electrical  equipment  compared  with  that  of  other 
ordinary  risks,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  electricity  might, 
with  fairness,  be  compared  as  well  to  power  mediums,  such  as 
boilers,  furnaces,  and  the  like,  since  in  the  item  "Electric  light 
wires,  sparks  from,  or  defective"  not  only  is  electricity  repre- 
sented as  an  illuminant,  but  as  a  very  considerable  source  of 
power  as  well  as  of  heat.  Nevertheless,  the  total  supply  of  elec- 
tricity, considered  as  an  illuminant  alone,  it  can  be  readily  seen, 
compares  very  favorably  with  other  lighting  mediums. 
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An  analysis  of  these  figures,  representing  as  they  do  the  com- 
p^.-ative  danger  of  the  most  common  every-day  risks  in  the  home, 
as  well  as  in  the  public  building,  is  intensely  interesting.  What  is 
true  of  New  York  city,  should  hold  true  in  proportion  the  countrv 
over.  Surely  no  better  territory  can  be  selected  than  this,  in  the 
little  island  where  almost  every  wall  and  pavement  hides  its  net- 
work of  wires  alive  with  current. 

Compared  with  candles,  gas  and  lamps,  and  the  other  chief 
illuminants  of  the  metropolis,  as  shown  at  the  outside,  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  the  total  fires  are  due  to  electricity.  In  all 
Manhattan  Island  and  The  Bronx,  only  361  fires  have  been  caused 
by  electricity  in  the  four  years  1902,  1903,  1904,  1905. 

TABLE  IV 

Illuminants 
total  fires 

1903-1905 
Manhattan   and   The   Bronx  (Inclusive) 

Candles   1,248 

Gas  2,049 

Lamps  826 

4.I2J 

Electricity    361 

From  this  comparative  showing  it  can  be  seen  that  candles 
started  almost  four  times,  gas  about  six  times,  and  lamps  over 
twice  as  many  fires  as  electricity.  It  is  further  shown  that  11.4 
times  as  many  fires  were  caused  by  the  other  three  illuminants. 
In  the  matter  of  totals  of  averages  charged  to  electricity  one  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind ;  it  is  this,  that  under  present  conditions 
electricity  r>  employed  as  an  illuminant  in  every  first-class  building 
of  every  description,  with  very  few  exceptions.  In  other  words, 
when  a  fire  is  charged  to  electricity,  that  fire  invariably  starts  in 
some  valuable  property,  either  an  elegant  dwelling,  a  prosperous 
up-to-date  manufacturing  plant  or  a  modern  public  edifice.  On 
the  other  hand,  fires  due  to  candles,  lamps,  and  gas  are  in  most 
instances  started  in  the  poorer  and  consequently  cheaper  class  of 
buildings.  In  spite  of  this  consideration,  however,  we  find  elec- 
tricity making  a  remarkable  showing  in  total  losses  beside  the 
other  illuminants. 
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TABLE  V 

Illuminants 
total  loss 

190^-1905 
^kitUttan  and  The  Bronx  (Inclnsivo 

Candles $107,303 

Gas  188,163 

Lamps  137.324 

$432,790 
Electricity    207,610 

From  this  table  it  may  be  seen  that  electricity  shows  only 
slightly  above  the  average  losses  of  the  other  three  illuminants. 
Lamps  and  candles,  even  in  the  metropolis  where  one  expects  to 
find  their  use  gradually  dying  out,  it  will  be  seen,  have  caused  a 
total  damage  of  some  $37,017  greater  than  that  credited  to  elec- 
<ricity.  In  the  form  of  percentages,  a  remarkable  showing  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  safe  risk  is  perhaps  even  more  clearly  shown.  Of  the 
fires  in  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx,  in  the  entire  four  years,  only  a 
little  over  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent  were  due  to  electric  wires. 
The  high  percentages  due  to  the  other  illuminants,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table,  furnish  food  for  deep  reflection : 

TABLE  VI 

Illuminants 

percentage  of  total  loss 

Manhattan   and   The  Brnnx  1902-1905 

(Inclusive) 

Candles 504 

Gas    1 .042 

Lamps   761 

Total   2.397 

Electricity   I.150 

When  one-sixth  of  all  the  fires  in  the  metropolis  in  four  years 
are  due  to  lamps,  candles  and  gas,  and  approximately  only  one- 
seventy-fifth  are  due  to  electricity,  the  showing  is  exceedingly 
gratifying.  While  electricity  caused  only  a  little  over  one  and  a 
quarter  per  cent  of  all  the  fires  in  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  in 
four  years,  it  is  credited  with  only  a  trifle  over  one  per  cent  of 
the  total  losses. 
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TABLE  VII 

Illuminants 

percentage  of  total  fires 

Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  1902-1905 

(InclusiTej 

Candles    4-&4 

Gas   7-63 

Lamps  3.07 

Total  15.34 

Electricity i.34 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  damage  due  to  lamps 
is  well  over  that  of  electricity.  It  can  also  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  percentage  column  for  the  entire  four  years  with  many 
risks,  such  as  matches,  stoves,  kerosene,  naphtha,  benzine  and 
gasolene,  gas  stoves,  defective  chimneys  and  flues,  is  well  up 
with  and  in  some  instances  exceeds  the  percentage  of  total  losses 
attributed  to  electricity.  In  a  more  general  comparison  of  the 
hazard  of  common  and  every-day  risks,  the  relative  safety  of 
electricity  is  shown  very  clearly.  The  following  table  shows 
convincingly  the  place  of  electricity  among  other  risks.  As  over 
eight  times  as  many  fires  are  caused  by  the  handling  of  matches 
as  are  due  to  electricity ;  six,  five,  four  and  three  times  as  many 
caused  by  risks  most  common  in  every  house,  the  undoubted 
safety  of  the  electric  light  medium  for  the  modern  building 
would  seem  to  be  demonstrated  beyond  question. 

TABLE  VIII 

Total  Fires 

in  ordek  of  magnitude 

Manhattan  and  The   Bronx  1903-1905 

(Inclusive/ 

(1)  Matches;  carelessness  in  use  of 2952 

(2)  Chimneys,    fireplaces,    flues    (defective),    grates,    etc.; 

heat  from  1710 

(3)  Cigars,  cigarettes,  pipes,  etc. ;  smoking  of. 1690 

(4)  Stoves,  furnaces,  stove-pipes,  etc.;  heat  from 1545 


(5)  Candles  and  tapers;  carelessness  in  use  of 1248 

(6)  Children  playing  with  fire,  matches,  etc 1098 

(7)  Gas-lights ;  igniting  curtains,  etc 894 

(8)  Lamps,  kerosene,  gasolene,  etc. ;  falling,  breaking,  up- 

setting, heat  from 826 

(9)  Gas ;  escaping  and  explosion  of 687 

(10)  Sparks  from  chimneys,  stoves,  stove-pipes,  etc 640 

(11)  Gas-stoves,  ranges,  radiators,  etc.;  explosion  of,  heat 

from   468 

(la)  Meats,  fat,  glue,  etc. ;  ioniting  on  sto"-             370 

(13)  Electric  light  and                                                      361 
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A  glance  at  the  following  comparative  statement  of  total 
losses  will  show  as  well  the  relative  small  damage  due  to  elec- 
trically-caused fires  considered  with  other  common  risks : 

TABLE   IX 

Total  Loss 

in  order  of  magnitude 

Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  1903-1905 

(InctuBive^ 

Stoves,  furnaces,  stove-pipes,  etc $513,301 

Matches ;  carelessness  in  the  use  of 500,995 

Chiniiievs,   fireplaces,  flues    (defective),  grates,  etc.;  heat 

from  216,005 

Electric  lights,  wires,  etc.;  sparks  from  or  defective 207,610 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  electrical 
risk  with  that  of  "matches  gnawed  by  rats  or  mice."  How 
often,  comparatively,  does  one  hear  of  a  fire  of  any  magnitude 
which  was  started  from  this  source?  How  inconsiderable  is  this 
fire  danger  deemed  by  every  one,  yet  almost  one-half  as  many  fires 
were  caused  by  the  nibbling  rodent  in  four  years  as  by  electricity. 
Whoever  gives  a  second  thought  to  the  chance  of  a  rat  or  a 
mouse  starting  his  house  afire?  Why,  then,  should  the  super- 
stitious fear  of  electricity  endure  when  only  twice  as  many  fires 
in  a  great  city  occurred  from  electricity  as  from  the  occasional 
gnawing  of  a  match.  Furthermore,  as  the  following  table  indi- 
cates, the  average  loss  from  fires  caused  by  mice  and  matches  is 
equal  to  that  from  fires  due  to  electrical  sources : 

TABLE  X 
Electricity  vs.  1L\tches  Gnawed  by  Rats  or  Mice 

Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  igoz-i<]05 

(Inclusive) 
Total  Fires 

Matches  gnawed  by  rats  or  mice 125 

Electric  lights  and  wires 361 

Total  Loss 

*  Matches  gnawed  by  rats  or  mice  $71,966 

Electric  lights  and  wires 207,610 

A\t:race  Loss 

Matches  gnawed  by  rats  or  mice $576 

Electric  lights  and  wires 575 

One  more  comparison  suggests  itself — that  of  lamps,  the  illu- 

minant  of  a  generation  ago,  with  electricity,  the  niodern  illu- 

niinant. 
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TABLE  XI 
Lamps  vs.  Electbicity 

Manhattan  and  The   Bronx  I9D2-i905 

(Inclusive) 

Total  Fires 

Lamps  826 

Electricity  361 

Total  Loss 

Lamps  $137,324 

Electricity 207,610 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that  almost  three  times  as 
many  fires  were  due  to  lamps  during  the  four  years  as  were 
caused  by  electricity,  while  the  total  damage  from  lamps  was 
almost  as  great,  notwithstanding  the  general  decline  of  their  use. 

Many  other  interesting  comparisons  might  be  drawn  from  the 
city  fire  tables  to  show  how  small  is  the  hazard  of  electricity  as 
compared  with  other  illuniinants,  heating  and  power  mediums. 

The  item,  "Electric  lights,  wires,  et  ccetera,  sparks  from  or 
defective,"  compares  favorably  as  a  whole  with  either  of  the 
other  illuminants,  the  other  sources  of  heat,  or  the  other  power 
medium,  yet  in  itself  it  represents  all  three  functions. 

In  the  above  report  it  has  not  been  the  object  to  minimize 
the  fire  hazard  of  electricity,  but  to  show  by  actual  comparison 
the  relation  of  this  hazard  to  that  of  other  agencies  supplying 
the  same  general  class  of  service.  The  excellent  showing  is  no 
doubt  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  careful  supervision  of  this 
subject  by  the  insurance  interests  and  the  municipal  authorities. 

As  shown  by  the  figures,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  use  of 
electricity  as  an  illuminant  now  exceeds  that  of  all  other  medi- 
ums ;  and  the  careful  supervision  of  installations  and  the  study 
of  the  causes  of  fires  started  by  electricity  during  the  last  ten 
years  have  given  us  a  knowledge  of  the  means  required  to  mini- 
mize such  fires.  This  requires  good  workmanship  and  careful 
installation ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  extreme  measures  some- 
times imposed  are  not  necessary.  The  National  Electrical  Code 
is  now  generally  accepted  as  the  standard  rules  for  the  installa- 
tion of  electric  wires  and  gives  very  satisfactory  methods  of 
procedure  in  practically  all  cases.  Fortunately  these  rules  are 
generally  accepted  throughout  the  country,  and  are,  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  cases,  reasonably  interpreted  by  the  inspectors.    CJcca- 
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sionally  instances  are  found  where  extreme  requirements  are 
imposed  on  account  of  an  interpretation  of  the  rules  which  was 
clearly  never  intended  by  the  framers,  or  by  the  setting  up  of 
special  requirements  which  do  not  exist. 

On  account  of  the  very  excellent  showing  of  electricity  as  a 
fire  hazard,  attention  h  called  to  these  extreme  requirements  as 
being  unnecessarily  harsh  and  causing  needless  expense  to  the 
manufacturer,  central -station  man  and  the  consumer,  and  mak- 
ing those  unfamiliar  with  the  subject  undiUy  apprehensive  of  fires 
from  electrical  causes. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  call  attention  to  the 
very  careful  work  done  by  many  of  the  central  stations  and  others 
'nltrcstcd  in  this  subject  in  co-operating  with  the  insurance  and 
municipal  authorities  to  secure  srntisfactory  sitpervision  and  instal- 
lation of  electrical  wires,  and  much  valuable  information  has  been 
gained  by  prompt  investigation  of  all  tires  reported  as  due  to  elec- 
trical origin,  to  detetrnine  the  exact  cause  and  future  means  of 
prevention.  We,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  that  work  of 
this  kind  systematically  and  thoroughly  carried  out  by  all  central- 
station  interests  will  be  of  very  great  benefit  in  pladng  this 
matter  properly  before  the  genera!  public  and  will  do  much  la 
change  ihe  now  too  frequent  practice  of  attributing  fires  of 
unknown  origin  to  electrical  causes, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

[H,  C  Wirt,  Chairman, 
Commit tee.i^C,  E.  Skinner, 
I  A.  A.  Pope. 


DISCUSSION 

The  President:  Your  president  invited  to  this  convention 
the  officers  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  they 
have  sent  as  their  representative  the  secretary  of  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  of  Chicago.  I  have  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing Mr,  W.  H.  Merrill,  Jr, 

Mr.  Metirill  :  As  the  compiler  of  the  reports  referred  to 
on  page  402  of  the  report  of  this  committee.  I  should  like  to  have 
your  records  show  that  the  corrections  referred  to  are  not  cor- 
rections in  the  reports  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, as  your  committee  states,  but  are  corrections  made  in 
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the  reports  submitted  to  the  National  Board  These  reports  arc 
received  from  inspectors,  fire  departments^  fire-insurance  patrols, 
electrical  contractors  and  electric-light  companies  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  figures  here  referred  to  cover  those  por- 
tions of  the  reports  received  that  are  found  upon  further  and 
more  reliable  investigation  as  attributable  to  other  fire  causes 
than  electricity.  It  seems  to  me  advantageous  to  your  interests 
to  have  this  point  brought  out.  as  it  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
reports  referred  to,  and  not  to  permit  the  misconception  that 
might  lodge  in  your  minds  from  hearing  the  statement  read  by 
your  committee. 

The  statistics  given  on  page  406  of  the  committee's  report 
are  quoted  from  the  published  reports  of  one  insurance  company 
— the  Continental  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York.  Surely, 
to  obtain  accurate  statistics  the  experience  of  all  the  companies 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  Continental  Insurance 
Company — a  very  large  company,  doing  business  the  country 
over — does  peculiarly  a  large  farm  business,  and  its  statistics 
have  for  years  shown  conclusively  that  the  greatest  single  cause 
of  fire  in  its  experience  is  the  defective  flue.  The  majority  of 
these  farm  houses  are  not  lighted  by  electricity. 

On  page  409  the  statement  is  made  that  what  is  true  of  New 
York  City^ref erring  to  the  data  obtained  by  the  committee  of 
the  fire  department's  records — should  hold  true  in  proportion  the 
country  over.  There  axe  several  facts  that  tend  to  show  that 
this  conclusion  is  not  justified.  New  York  City  has  a  greater 
number  of  buildings  of  fireproof  construction  than  are  found  in 
all  the  other  cities  of  the  United  States  combined.  New  York 
City  has  a  corps  of  twenty-four  inspectors  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  a  large  corps  employed  by  the 
municipal  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  tlie  elec- 
trical hazard.  Only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  installations  the 
«>untry  over  are  inspected,  while  practically  all  of  those  in  New 
York  are  covered  by  the  service  I  refer  to.  Again.  New  York 
is  peculiarly  a  city  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  first-class  elec- 
trical construction.  The  people  are  able  to  pay  for  it,  the  elec- 
trical companies  are  closely  co-operating;  with  the  inspection 
departments  to  obtain  it,  and  the  results  are  probably  more  favor- 
able than  in  many  other  sections. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  few  inaccuracies  in  this 
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report  that  I  judge  to  be  of  principal  importance  to  the  interesls 
tliat  I  represent ;  it  is.  rather,  the  fact  that  this  association  has 
appointed  a  committee  on  the  fire  hazard  of  electricity — ^that  your 
association  recognizes  that  such  hazard  exists.  Even  accepting^ 
yowr  committee's  statistics  of  approximately  three  per  cent  of 
the  fires  attributable  to  electricity,  you  can  estimate  the  losses  in 
the  United  States  from  this  one  cause  at  nearly  $1,000,000  per 
month. 

The  present  is  peculiarly  a  time  when  the  subject  of  fire 
waste  should  engage  every  one's  thoughtful  attention.  The  $200,- 
000,000  now  being  paid  to  meet  the  Josses  in  San  Francisco  is 
collected  from  the  countn  at  large.  The  real  propert>-  repre 
sented  in  San  Francisco  buildings  has  vanished.  It  is  not  replaced 
by  the  payment  of  insurance  moneys,  because  insurance  moneys 
are  simply  a  tax  collected  from  the  many  and  given  to  the  unfor- 
tunate few. 

I  was  greatly  interested,  Mr.  President,  in  the  allusion  you 
made  in  your  opening  address  to  the  employment  by  your  asso- 
ciation of  an  expert  to  look  into  this  subject  of  fire  hazard,  serv- 
ing your  interests  in  various  sections  of  the  countrip',  where 
underpaid  inspectors  have  from  time  to  time,  through  miscon- 
ception largely,  given  interpretations  of  the  rules  which  were  not 
in  accordance  with  the  idtas  of  the  framers  of  these  rules.  A 
competent  mart  servin«^  your  interest  in  that  connection  will  prove 
extremely  valuable  to  yon,  not  only  along  the  lines  of  ihe  duties 
planned  for  him,  hut  also  in  bringing  home  to  you  truthfully  and 
completely  the  extent  to  which  the  form  of  cnerg>'  that  you  are 
using  for  lighting  is  permitted,  through  carelessness,  ignorance 
and  lack  of  common  safeguards,  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  for 
which  you  design  its  use  and  become  a  factor  in  the  destruction 
of  property  and  sometimes  in  The  loss  of  life,  Vou  have,  to  hegir 
with,  we  all  admit,  the  best,  the  safest,  form  of  energy'  used  for 
the  production  of  artificial  light,  .^s  time  goes  on,  it  may  he  pos- 
sible that  through  the  intelligence  of  your  workers  you  will  bring 
this  energy  to  the  point  of  perfection  that  nature  has  devised,  and 
give  us,  like  the  firefly,  light  without  attendant  heat.  Then  the 
farmer  in  the  wayside  hotel  can  wrap  his  towel  about  one  of 
your  lamps,  as  he  finds  it  impossible  to  blow  it  out.  and  the 
people  who  desire  to  warm  the  hedclothing  can  use  the  incan- 
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descent  lamp  for  a  bed-warmer  without  the  disastrous  re&ult» 
that  we  have  experienced  in  many  sections.  But  until  that  time 
comes  the  insurance  interests  ask  your  helpful  co-operation  in 
the  work  they  have  endeavored  to  do  intelligently  and  carefully 
throtigh  the  men  they  have  employed  to  determine  exactly  the 
extent  to  which  this  hazard  is  a  factor  in  their  business,  and  to 
report  tp  you  and  others  the  exact  nature  of  the  trouble  that  their 
experience  shows,  in  the  thought  that,  when  all  pull  together  for 
the  common  good,  the  common  good  must  be  conserved. 

As  your  association  has  grown  in  numbers  during  the  past 
few  years,  it  has  also  grown  in  breadth  of  view,  and  the  time  has 
passed,  I  am  sure,  when  local  differences  and  passing  annoyances 
need  enter  into  our  joint  consideration  of  national  questions  of 
importance  to  both  of  us.  Your  co-operation  in  the  formulation 
of  the  National  Electrical  Code  has  been  of  value  to  us,  and  your 
assistance  in  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions  is  of  even  greater 
value. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the 
electrical  fire  hazard,  and  you  do  not,  I  am  sure,  attempt  to 
belittle  it.  It  is  the  exact  truth  that  we  both  seek,  and  the  useful 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  that  truth  will  be  of  aid  to  every  one. 
The  argument  that,  because  gasolene  causes  more  fires  than  elec- 
tricity, electricity  is  therefore  safe,  no  longer  appeals  to  yon. 
The  fact  that  we  publish  the  details  of  electrical  fires  and  do  not 
attempt  to  publish  details  of  many  fires  caused  by  gasolene,  you 
no  longer  consider  an  injustice  to  your  industry,  as  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  only  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  gasolene 
fire  is  the  old  one  that  this  material,  if  used  in  a  building,  will 
sooner  or  later  cause  a  fire,  while  the  lesson  of  the  electrical 
fire  is  very  often  a  new  one,  following  a  new  application  of  this 
necessary  and  useful  form  of  energy  to  the  plant  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  window  of  the  storekeeper  and  the  living-rooms 
of  the  home.  Many  of  the  insurance  companies  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  make  a  specific  increase  in  their  rates  of  premium 
wherever  gasolene  is  introduced  for  any  purpose  inside  buildings, 
but  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  ever  required  an  increase  in  rate 
of  premium  for  an  electric  light  or  power  equipment  properly 
installed.  Is  not  this  advantage  worth  foUowing  up  just  as  closely 
as  your  proceedings  of  vesterday  and  to-day  indicate  that  you 
intend  to  follow  other  means  for  the  promotion  of  the  business 
of  selling  electrical  energy? 
a? 
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The  proportion  of  the  fire  waste  chargeable  lo  electricity, 
which,  according  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  your  comoiittee, 
may  be  estimated  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $i2,ooo/x» 
annuaJly,  can  surely  be  reduced  i:  you  will  devote  your  energies 
to  thai  end.  It  is  an  old  sa\-ing,  but  a  true  one,  that  *'a  penny 
saved  is  a  dollar  earned."  and  the  dollar  saved  by  the  avoidanci^M 
of  an  electrical  fire  will  go.  not  to  the  enrichment  of  the  insurancc^^ 
companies,  for  insurance  collections  increase  and  decrease  closely 
following  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  fire  waste,  but  it  will 
go  to  increase  the  property  valnes  of  the  country,  following  which 
comes  an  increased  demand  for  electrical  energy. 

As  an  added  incentive  lo  care  in  the  selection  of  the  kind 
of  equipment  that  you  will  choose  to  connect  to  your  lines,  I  may 
refer  to  cases,  with  which  you  are  doubtless  familiar,  where  ihe 
customer  has  collected  damages  from  the  electric-lighting  com- 
pany in  recover)'  for  loss  of  life  or  loss  by  fire  alleged  to  have 
been  due  to  negligence  on  its  part  in  supplying  current  to  defect- 
ive installations. 

There  is  every  reason  why  your  interests  and  the  interests  of 
the  insurance  companies  are  identical,  and  I  know  of  no  particular 
in  which  our  paths  lie  apart.  If  through  my  visit  with  you  during 
this  mosl  instructive  and  enjoyable  meeting  I  can  make  you  feel 
to  some  extent  that  it  will  be  to  your  benefit  that  we  face  this 
mutual  problem  of  the  fire  waste  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  each 
other.  I  shall  feel  generously  repaid  for  the  sacrifice  of  lime  I 
have  made  in  leaving  aflfairs  of  importance  and  journeying  a 
thousand  miles  to  be  with  you.  And,  as  an  evidence  of  onr  good 
will,  I  shall  be  glad  to  bring  the  officer  whose  appointment  was 
referred  to  in  your  president's  address  in  touch  with  all  of  the 
corres|>ondence  of  my  office,  and  place  its  machinery  at  his  com- 
mand in  the  pursuit  of  his  investigations  and  his  business  con- 
ducted in  your  behalf. 

I  thank  you  again,  Mr.  President,  for  the  invitation  extended 
by  you  to  our  people,  permitting  their  representative  to  attend 
your  deliberations,  and  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  nie 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  principal  importance  to  us. 

The  Prksideni  :  I  now  wish  to  present  to  ynu  a  gentleman 
who  needs  no  introduction,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Standard  Electrical  Rules.  Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury. 
f)f  Boston. 
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Mr.  Woophurv:  I  wa&  interested  in  the  report,  also  in  the 
presentation  of  the  side  of  the  underwriters  by  Mr,  Merrill,  of 
Chicago.  The  question  of  inaccuracies  in  regard  to  reports  of 
fires  ascribed  to  electricity  is  broader  than  that  of  the  quarterly 
report  of  the  underwriters,  as  the  latter  is  from  a  responsible 
source,  in  which  errors  are  promptly  corrected.  The  newspapers, 
however,  are  prone  to  be  very  free  in  their  charges  that  electric- 
ity is  tlie  cause  of  many  fires.  An  instance  of  this  has  happened 
recently,  and  is  not  cited  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  and 
th;it  is  the  fire  in  San  Francisco,  Two  men  who  have  returned 
from  San  I'rancisco  have  given  me  an  entirely  different  account 
of  the  cause  of  the  fires  (and  in  presenting  this  to  you  I  wish 
either  confirmation  or  correction  from  any  one  present  who  wa.s 
at  San  Francisco),  and  that  was  that  the  first  effect  of  tlie  earth- 
quake disabled  the  central  electric  stations,  and  that  the  isolated 
plants  had  not  been  started  up,  so  that  there  was  not  any  current 
in  the  wires  to  start  fires,  but  that  (he  fires  were  very  largely 
due  to  the  shattering'  of  chimneys  at  a  time  when  the  boilers  were 
being  fired  up  for  running  elevators  and  for  other  work. 

The  number  of  possible  causes  of  fires  is  an  essential  part 
of  any  statistics  hearing  on  the  number  of  tires.  I  believe  that 
if  the  number  of  elfctric  lights,  the  number  of  kerosene  lamps 
and  the  number  of  gas  jets  used  in  that  property  cited  in  the 
report  could  have  been  tabulated,  the  results  would  have  been 
even  more  in  favor  of  electric  lights;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  final 
percentage  of  electricity  as  a  cause  of  fire  (n  the  results  of  the 
experience  tables  of  the  Continental  Insurance  Company  would 
have  been  diminished. 

As  an  example  of  how  safely  electricity  can  be  applied  for 
illumination,  we  can  cite  the  experience  of  the  Factory  Mill 
Mutual  Tnsurancc  companies,  engaged  in  insurance  largely  on 
cotton  and  woolen  mills,  both  of  which  are  normally  hazardous 
processes.  During  a  period  of  fourteen  years  there  was  not  a 
known  fire  in  all  of  this  $500,000,000  worth  of  property  that 
was  ascribed  to  electric  lighting.  On  account  of  a  change  to 
other  business,  I  have  not  had  personal  knowledge  of  this 
remarkable  experience  during  recent  years  in  which  the  amount 
of  manufacturing  property  insured  by  this  aggregation  of  com- 
panies has  more  than  doubled  and  the  use  of  electricity  for  light- 
ing has  increased  in  far  greater  ratio  until  it  has  become  prac- 
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tically  universal,  bttt  I  am  informed  tliat  they  have  never  suffered 
a  serious  loss  from  a  fire  considered  to  have  originated  from 
electricity* 

Furthermore,  the  two  sides  of  every  matter  should  be  placed 
before  us,  and  when  the  relation  of  electricity  to  the  fire  hazard 
is  considered  we  must  not  neglect  the  results  of  electricity  in 
the  prevention  of  excessive  fire  losses  by  its  use  in  the  fire-alann 
telegraph  system,  as  well  as  in  telephony — for  every  telephone  is 
a  fire  alarm— and  it  is  the  great  development  of  these  applica- 
tions of  electricity  for  giving  prompt  information  of  fires  that 
has  to  such  an  extent  warranted  the  general  use  of  wood  in  the 
construction  of  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
country  to  an  extent  that  has  been  unequaled  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 


Tee  Ppesident:  We  have  a  few  minutes  that  may  be 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  paper  presented  this  morning 
on  Free  Installation  of  Electric  Signs. 

Mh.  Percy  Ingalls  (Newark.  N.  J.) :  I  wish  to  ask  Mr. 
Gilchrist  a  question  in  regard  to  the  patrol  system  of  which  he 
spoke.  He  did  not  cover  the  question  of  turning  the  signs  on 
by  patrol.  Do  the  patrolmen  turn  the  signs  on  as  well  as  turn 
them  off? 

Mr,  Gilchrist:  In  our  practice  in  Chicago  we  cover  the 
congested  portion  of  the  city,  where  there  are  likely  to  be  a  grc; 
many  customers  in  a  small  area,  by  patrolmen  who  switch  on 
well  as  switch  off  the  signs.  These  patrolmen  switch  the  signs 
on  at  dusk  and  switch  them  off  either  at  ten  o'clock  or  at  mid- 
night, according  to  the  contract  of  the  customer.  We  have 
found  that  a  patrolman  in  the  central  section  of  the  city  can 
switch  on,  and  later  switch  off,  loo  signs  with  ease.  To  such 
men  we  pay  about  $60  per  month,  so  that  the  cost  of  patrolling 
runs  about  60  cents  per  sign  per  month.  In  the  outer  districts 
it  is  the  uniform  practice  to  place  the  signs  on  a  meter-basis 
system,  in  which  the  consumer  guarantees  a  certain  amount  of 
income  monthly  and  switches  on  and  switches  off  his  own  sign. 

Mr.  Ingalls:  In  the  Public  Service  territory  we  have  some 
636  free  signs  that  we  have  put  out  entirely  on  a  meter  basis, 
charging  our  regular  rates  for  current  and  requiring  a  minimum 
var>'ing  from  $5.00  to  $15  per  month,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
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the  sign.  We  require  a  minimum  of  $5.00  per  month  from  24- 
lamp  panel  signs.  We  find  that  this  spring  our  revenue  is  aggre- 
gating about  $7cxx)  per  month,  or  a  total  of  about  $60,000  a  year 
from  600  signs.  The  increase  in  this  business  has  been  very  rapid 
indeed.  We  have  advertised  it  and  put  special  solicitors  on,  and 
the  results  are  surprisingly  good.  We  have  found  in  our  practice 
that  where  we  make  a  minimum  monthly  charge  we  are  getting 
a  very  much  higher  rate  for  our  current  than  we  are  supposedly 
charging.  For  example,  in  the  month  of  April  our  revenue  was 
$66So,  and  the  average  rate,  due  to  the  fact  that  many  customers 
paid  several  dollars  to  make  up  their  minimum,  was  about  22 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  is  good 
practice  when  your  rate  is  10  or  12  cents.  We  have  practically 
decided  to  adopt  the  patrol  system  and  put  all  of  our  signs  on  a 
flat  rate,  and  we  believe  we  shall  obtain  more  satisfactory  results 
in  this  way. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Lloyd  (Chicago) :  It  may  be  interesting  to  the 
members  to  know  the  extent  of  the  sign  business  in  Chicago, 
and  what  a  large  amount  of  revenue  comes  from  that  business 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  business  brings  us  a  revenue  of 
approximately  $300,000  per  year.  We  have  over  3000  signs  on 
our  system,  and  in  the  past  month  nine  solicitors  contracted  for 
162  signs.  These  contracts  are  on  a  two-vear  basis,  and  the 
net  revenue  from  the  month's  business  amounts  to  $26,700. 
These  solicitors  are  specially  trained  in  their  work  and  work  on 
a  small  salary  and  commission  basis.  This  year  they  have  been 
allowed  a  commission  amounting  to  the  first  week's  revenue 
from  the  sign,  with  a  minimum  commission  of  $2.50  per  sign 
in  addition  to  the  solicitor's  salary. 

(The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  executive  session.) 
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MORNING    SESSION,    IO.I5    A.    M. 

1.  Paper — "Alternating-Current    Systems  of   Distribution   and 

Their  Automatic  Regulation."    By  Charles  W.  Stone 

2.  Paper — "Maintenance  and  Calibration  of  Service   Meters." 

By  William  Bradshaw 

3.  Paper— ^"Alternating-Current    Elevators."      By    W.    Noble 

Dickinson,  Jr. 

4.  Paper — "Modern     Switchboard     Practice,    with     Particular 

Reference  to  Automatic  Devices."     By  E.  M.  Hewlett 

5.  Paper — "Control  of  Motors  on  Electric  Light  and   Power 

Circuits."     By  H.  D.  James 

evening  session,  8.15  p.  M. 

Address — "The  Agitation  for  Municipal  Ownership  in  the 
United  States — Its  Origin,  Meaning  and  Proper  Treat- 
ment."   By  Everett  W.  Burdett 


FIFTH  SESSION 

President  Blcxid  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  a  quarter 
after  ten  o'clock  Thursday  morning,  and  said :  "The  first  paper 
that  we  will  take  up  this  morning  is  on  Alternating-Current 
Systems  of  Distribution  and  Their  Automatic  Regulation,  by  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Stone,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y." 


Mr,  Stone  read  the  paper,  as  follows: 

ALTERNATING-CURRENT   SYSTEMS   OF 
DISTRIBUTION    AND    THEIR    AUTO- 
MATIC REGULATION 


The  subject  of  this  paper  is  so  broad  that  it  can  only  be 
discussed  in  a  very  general  way  in  tlie  Umited  time  at  our  dis- 
posal. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  into  two  sections:  the  first 
section  covering  the  general  subject  of  primary  and  secondary 
distribution,  and  the  second  section  covering  general  theory  and 
descriptive  matter  in  regard  to  the  different  types  of  automatic 
regulators  which  are  now  available. 

In  dealing  with  the  theory  of  alternating-current  distribution, 
two  sides  of  the  system  have  to  be  considered :  the  primary  and 
the  secondar\-.  In  order  that  a  direct  comparison  may  be  made 
between  the  different  methods  of  primary  and  secondary  dis- 
tribution, it  seems  wise  to  discuss  them  separately. 

PRIMARY  DISTRIDUTION 

Tnere  are  several  different  systems  now  in  use  in  this  country 
for  primary  distribution,  and  I  will  take  up  the  five  principal  ones 
as  follows: 

Single-phase, 
Two-phase  Three- wire, 
Two-phase  Four-wire, 
Three-phase  Four-wire, 
Three-phase  Three-wire. 

Single-Phase 

The  first  alternating  current  used  for  lighting  was  all  single- 
phase,  and  was  distributed  from  the  matn  generating  station 
by  means  of  a  number  of  single-phase  feeders  which  were  run 
to  the  different  sections  of  the  town,  feeding  individual  trans- 
formers located  near  each  of  the  consumers.  This  system  was 
in  many  ways  very  simple  to  manage  and  is  desirable  at  present 
if  properly  carried  out.  The  principal  disadvantage  is  that  it  is 
not  well  adapted  for  a  power  toad,  except  where  comparatively 
small  motors  are  used.    If  all  the  generators  are  run  in  multiple 


and  single-phase  circuits  carried  to  diflferent  sections  of  the  town, 
aqd  the  secondary  system  is  properly  designed,  individual  auto- 
matic feeder  regulators  can  be  installed  and  very  good  regulation 
can  be  obtained. 

There  are  now  practically  no  new  single-phase  systems  being 
installed,  and  it  therefore  does  not  seem  desirable  to  dwell  on 
this  subject  at  any  great  length, 

Tzvo-pkase  Three-wire 

This  system  is  a  step  in  advance  over  the  single-phase,  in 
*hat  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  take  care  of  a 
|>ower  load  in  addition  to  the  lighting  load. 


B  C 

Fig.  I — Two-Phase,  Three-Wire  System 

This  system  is  obtained  by  connecting  together  one  side  of 
each  of  the  two  phases;  thus  obtaining  a  third  wire  which  acts 
as  a  common  return  for  the  two  phases. 

Two-phase  circuits  can  be  run  to  different  sections  of  the 
d^;  the  lighting  can  be  distributed  on  the  two  phases  and 
power  load  can  be  fed  from  both  phases. 

The  principal  objection  to  such  a  system  is  that  the  load  on 
one  phase  reacts  under  certain  circumstances  in  such  a  way  as 
to  affect  the  other  phase,  thus  making  it  very  difficult  to  obtain 
good  regulation.  The  third  wire  must  also  be  made  large  enough 
to  carry  the  resultant  current  of  the  two  phases.  It  is  therefore 
forty  per  cent  larger  than  the  other  two  wires. 

Before  leaving  this  method  of  distribution,  I  inight  point  out 
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one  other  objection,  and  that  is  that  the  potential  between  the 
two  outside  wires  is  considerably  higher  than  the  potential  across 
either  of  the  phases.  That  is,  the  potential  between  wires  A  and 
C  on  the  diagram  is  ^"2  times  the  potential  between  A  and  B, 
and  between  B  and  C;  which  means  a  higher  potential  strain  to 
proiind.  This  means  a  liigher  potential  without  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  copper. 

There  are  ver>'  few  systems  of  this  kind  now  in  use  in  this 
country,  an<l  in  most  of  the  places  where  it  has  been  tried  it  has 
been  abandoned. 


Two-phase  Four-wire 

This  system  is  very  desirable  in  many  ways  for  both  light- 
ing and  power.  It  does  not  have  the  disadvantage  above  men- 
tioned of  the  two-phase  three-wire  system,  as  each  phase  can  be 
kept  independent;  Hghting  can  be  done  single-phase,  distributing 
the  different  single-phase  circuits  on  the  two  phases,  and  carry- 
ing the  power  on  both  phases.  Of  course,  such  a  system  requires 
more  copper  than  the  three-phase,  as  all  four  wires  must  be 
carried  out  for  any  power  load. 

The  two  phasfs  are  interconnected  at  their  middle  or  neutraf 
(Kiint  in  some  cases;  thu5  makiTig  it  possible  to  grnun<1  thiis  point, 
and  tliereby  maintaining  the  potential  of  this  point  at  ground 
potential. 

In  other  cases  both  phases  are  kept  absolutely  independent. 

The  firsi  arrangement  seems  undesirable,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  considerable  complications  are  caused  in  the  switchboard 
and  its  appliances.  If  the  neutral  is  not  groucided  and  the  two 
phases  arc  interconnected,  sinmlEaneous  grounds  on  any  two 
wires  would  affect;  both  phases.  If  the  phases  are  kept  entirely 
separate,  a  disturbance  on  one  phase  need  noi  necessarily  affect 
the  other  phase,  and  the  switchboard  and  its  appliances  can  be 
very  much  sirnplified. 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  arrangement  is  ever  as  desirable  as  the 
three-phase  with  single-phase  lighting  feeders. 

Three-phase  Pour-wire 

Ibis  system  has  many  advantages,  the  principal  one  being 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  higher  voltage  on  the  circuity  thus 
redticing  rhe  amount  of  copper  necessary  or  increasing  the  dis- 
tance to  which  power  can  be  transmitted  economically  without 
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having  a  higher  potential  on  the  line  between  line  and  ground 
than  would  exist  on  any  other  syslein. 

This  system  is  obtained  by  connecting^  together  the  three 
phases  of  the  generators  or  transformers  in  Y.  Thus  the  poten- 
tial across  the  outside  wires  is  y'J"  times  the  potential  of  each 
individual  phase.  When  the  system  is  balanced  the  neutral  wire 
carries  no  current  and  therefore  is  usually  made  smaller  than 
the  outside  wires, 

There  are  a  number  of  large  installations  using  this  system 
of  distribution,  such  as  the  Chicago  Eclison  Company  in  its  out- 
lying districts,  the  Cincinnati  Edison  Company,  the  Toledo  Trac- 
tion Cornpany,  the  Union  Heat,  Light  and  Power  Company.  o( 
Covington,  Ky.,  the  Consumers'  Light  and  Power  Company,  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  aiid  others. 

The  usual  practice  in  such  a  system  is  to  run  single-phase 
cir\;uits  from  iht  station,  distributing  these  single-phase  circviits 
between  the  outside  wires  and  the  neutral.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  best  arrangement,  as  the  system  is  designed  to  take  care  of 
large  blocks  of  lighting  and  power  at  a  considerable  disiatice  from 
the  station.  If  any  power  !uail  can  be  obtained,  tin;  other  two 
wires  are  installed,  or  if  a  large  block  of  lighting  or  power  can 
be  obtained  at  some  distant  point,  all  four  wires  are  installed, 
and  the  lighting  can  llien  be  distributed  between  the  outside  and 
the  netitral  wires,  and  the  power  can  be  distributed  on  all  the 
three  phases  in  the  usual  manner. 

Most  of  tlicse  systems  are  operated  with  a  grounded  neutral. 
This  neutral,  however,  should  be  grounded  only  at  the  main 
station,  as  all  kinds  of  cEisturbanccs  to  telephones,  etc..  wouM 
uccur  if  the  neutral  is  grounded  outside  the  station. 

I  have  recently  had  called  to  my  attention  a  peculiar  incident 
which  occurred  in  Milwaukee.  This  system  is  a  three-phase  four- 
wire  grounded  neutral  system,  being  grounded  not  only  in  ihe 
main  station  but  also  at  the  primary  of  the  transformers,  and 
illustrates  the  troubles  which  may  occur  if  the  neutral  of  the 
system  is  grounded  outside  of  the  station.  It  was  noticed  that  at 
times  a  considerable  amount  of  direct  current  would  exist  in  the 
lines  of  the  three-phase  four-wiro  alternating  system.  This  matter 
was  investigated  and  found  to  be  current  from  the  railway  system. 
That  is,  it  was  noted  that  every  time  a  car  started  up  somewhere 
in  the  outlying  districts,  a  fluctuation  in  voltage  was  noticed  <in 
the  aUernating-current  system  ;  thus  proving  conchisivety  that  the 
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lines  of  the  three-phase  four-wire  system  were  conveying  back  lo 
the  station  part  of  the  return  current  front  the  railway. 

This  causes  considerable  trouble  in  the  lighting'  transformers 
and  also  iti  the  instrument  transformers  at  the  mata  station,  as 
it  increases  both  the  magnetizing  current  and  also  the  CR  losses 
and  tJiis  affects  the  reading  of  the  instrument. 
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Thrce-phose  Threc-'di'ire 

This  system,  if  properly  installed,  is  usually  the  best  met 
for  lighting  cities  of  average  size.  Less  copper  is  required  than 
in  the  t^vo-phase  four-wire  system,  and  it  is  also  superior  in 
many  ways  to  the  two-phase  three-wire  system. 

In  laying  out  a  three-phase  lighting  system,  the  best  method 
is  to  make  provision  so  that  al)  circuits  leaving  the  station  may 
be  three-phase;  each  circuit,  however,  carrying  all  the  lighting 
on  one  phase,  the  third  wire  being  simply  for  any  power  work 
which  can  be  obtained  along  the  line  of  the  feeder.  The  third 
wire  would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  run  at  first,  and  would 
simply  be  installed  when  any  power  work  is  developed.  It  is 
possible  to  regulate  the  lighting  phase  of  this  feeder  by  several 
diflferent  methods,  so  that  extremely  good  regulation  can  b^j 
obtained,  and  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  other  two  phases^H 

As  the  power  load  on  such  a  circuit  increases,  the  tendency 
toward  balancing  the  circuit  is  increased,  the  motors  tending  to 
take  current  from  the  other  two  phases;  under  certain  circum- 
stances, they  would  even  tend  to  feed  back  current  into  the  light- 
ing phase.  Such  an  arrangement  causes  no  trouble  in  the  motoi^^ 
unless  the  unbalancing  in  potential  is  considerable.  ^Hj 

In  order  that  the  unbalancing  of  the  'bus-bars  at  the  station 
shall  be  as  small  as  possible,  the  lighting  fed  by  the  different 
circuits  should  be  distributed  on  the  different  phases.  That  is, 
all  the  lighting  on  feeder  No.  i  should  be  connected  to  phase  A; 
all  the  lighting  on  feeder  Xo.  2  should  be  connected  xo  phase  B: 
aU  tiie  lighting  on  feeder  No.  3  should  be  connected  to  phase  C; 
and  so  on.  If  the  toad  on  the  different  circuits  is  not  approxi- 
mately the  same,  by  connecting  the  lighting  load  of.  say,  two 
small  feeders  on  to  one  phase  and  the  lighting  load  of  other 
individual  feeders  to  the  other  phases,  a  good  balance  can  be 
obtained. 

If  the  street  lighting  is  done  by  ■  constant-current  trans- 
former system  of  some  kind,  it  is  possiUe  to  connect  this  load  to 
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one,  or  perhaps  two,  of  the  phases,  and  possibly  do  aK  the  Ughting 
from  the  third  phase,  thus  obtaining-  a  balanced  condition. 

Each  system,  however,  will  be  a  separate  study  by  itself,  and 
if  the  abore  general  rules  are  observed,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  best  possible  regulation  will  not  be  obtained  with  the  fewest 
number  of  devices  and  with  the  least  amount  of  trouble. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  method  of  distribution  a  little 
more  fully.  I  am  giving  you  below  a  diagram  (Fig.  2)  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  feeders  which  was  adopted  in  Schenectady. 
N.  y.,  when  the  new  station  was  built.  This  method  of  distribu- 
tion was  adopted  after  giving  the  matter  considerable  thought 
and  study,  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  every  way  since 
its  adoption.     You  will  see  by  the  diagram  that  the  main  'bus- 
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Fic.  z— System  of  FEEHtR  Connections  Used  ik  Schensctady,  N.  Y. 

bars  are  three-phase  and  that  there  are  eight  circuits  run  from 
the  station. 

The  central  portion  of  the  city  is  fed  by  two  single-phase 
feeders.  These  two  feeders  are  run  through  the  main  business 
street  of  the  city;  one  feeder  on  each  side  of  the  street.  As  most 
of  the  load  on  these  feeders  is  for  stores  and  shops  of  different 
kinds,  the  peaks  correspond  almost  exactly.  These  two  feeders 
are  run  as  single-phase  feeders  and  the  third  wire  has  never  been 
run,  as  it  proved  in  this  case  to  be  more  economical  to  run  a 
separate  three-phase  power  feeder  for  this  section  of  the  city. 
Both  of  these  feeders  are  connected  to  the  5an>e  phase  of  the 
main   station   'bus-bars,  and  a   Tirrill   regulator  is   installed   to 


regulate  the  potential  of  the  'bus-bars  and  to  over-compound  for 
the  potential  drop  of  these  two  feeders. 

All  the  other  feeders  of  the  city  are  run  as  three-ph 
feeders ;  the  lig^hting  on  each  feeder^  however,  being  d 
entirely  from  one  phase^  the  third  wire  behi^  rim  entirely  for 
the  incidental  power  work,  such  as  ice-cream  freezers,  small 
power  motors  and  similar  devices.  Individual  regulators  of  the 
automatic  type  are  installed  in  the  lighting  phase  of  each  of  these 
feeders. 

The  arc  load  is  fed  entirely  by  constant-current  transformers, 
and  the  different  transformers  are  connected  to  all  three  of  the 
phases. 

By  an  arrangement  such  as  we  have  outlined  above,  you 
will  readily  see  that  the  total  range  of  the  individual  feeder 
regulators  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  That  is,  the  total  range  of 
regulation  necessary  on  the  regulators  is  determined  by  the  dif- 
ference in  the  peaks  of  the  load  of  the  individual  feeders  and  the 
unbalancing  of  the  main  'bus-bars.  In  actual  practice  it  was 
found  that  the  peaks  of  the  different  feeders  corresponded  very 
closely,  and  hy  balancing  the  system  as  outlined,  the  unbalancing 
in  potential  of  the  'bus-bars  was  very  small,  being  seldom  more 
than  one  per  cent.  Thus  the  total  range  necessary  on  the  regu- 
lators was  very  small. 
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SECONDARY  SYSTEMS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

The  secondary  side  of  the  system  is  one  that  requires  verj^ 
careful  consideration  and  constant  watchfulness,  in  order  that 
proper  regulation  can  be  obtained;  this  is  also  the  part  of  tlic 
system  from  which,  if  carefully  watched  and  intelligently  admin- 
istered, the  greatest  sources  of  economy  can  result,  both  in 
amount  of  copper  required  and  in  the  reduction  in  core  losses  of 
transformers. 

The  220  to  I  lo-volt,  three-wire  secondary  system  of  distTtbi 
tion  has  proven  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular.    The  three-wire  system  is  simple  and  is  readily  under^^ 
stood  by  the  average  operator  and  lineman.    All  three  wires  caiil^B 
be  carried  into  all  the  customers*  premises  where  the  load  amounts 
to  more  than  six  to  eight  lights,  thus  making  it  possible  to  obtain 
the  very  best  balance;  yet  the  copper  required  for  such  a  system 
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is  considerably  less  than  that  required  for  a  two-wire,  low-voltage 
secondary  system. 

If  the  three-wire  system  of  secondary  distribution  is  used, 
the  neutral  or  middle  point  of  the  secondary  of  the  transformer 
should  be  grounded.  This  is  advisable  from  several  stand- 
points, and  I  presume  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  discussions 
that  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  this  point.  I  will,  therefore, 
not  enter  any  further  into  the  discussion  of  its  merits. 

If  the  single-phase  primary  system  is  used,  the  secondary 
system  is  very  simple,  as  a  complete  three-wire  network  can  be 
installed,  and  can  be  fed  at  different  points  by  the  different 
feeders.  If,  however,  either  the  two-phase  or  three-phase  sys- 
tems are  used,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  number  of  different  net- 
works; each  network  being  fed  by  the  feeders  connected  to  the 
different  phases  of  the  main  'bus-bars.  This  has  many  advan- 
tages, also  some  disadvantages.  In  case  of  trouble  in  any  one 
section,  if  this  section  is  fed  from  one  phase  it  does  not  mean 
necessarily  that  any  other  section  of  the  town  that  is  fed  from 
some  other  phase  of  the  'bus-bars  is  affected.  However,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  more  complete  the  secondary  three-wire  network, 
the  better  is  the  regulation. 

If  the  three-phase,  three-wire  system  described  above  is  used, 
a  three-wire  network  can  be  fed  for  lighting  from  one  phase  of 
the  feeder,  and  this  network  can  be  fed  by  single-phase  trans- 
formers installed  at,  or  as  near  as  possible  to,  the  centre  of  the 
load.  Other  transformers  can  be  installed  connected  to  the  other 
phases  for  obtaining  a  third  wire  for  feeding  the  power  load.  If 
the  primary  of  the  feeder  can  be  carried  into  the  customer's 
premises,  a  three-phase  transformer  might  be  installed  for  the 
power  load.  There  are,  however,  some  cases  where  it  would  be 
desirable  to,  run  a  fourth  wire  around  through  the  section  fed  by 
the  feeder  connected  as  per  the  diagram  given  below. 

In  planning  any  system  of  distribution,  it  is  very  important 
to  make  such  arrangements  that  it  is.  possible  to  eliminate  the 
primary  line  losses  by  means  of  regulators.  These  losses  being 
usually  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  losses,  by  eliminating  them 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  exceedingly  good  regulation.  Both  the 
three-phase  system,  with  the  lighting  carried  on  one  phase  of  each 
feeder,  and  the  three-phase,  four-wire,  with  the  lighting  carried 
on  the  individual  phases  connected  between  the  outside  wires  and 
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the  neutral,  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  installation  of 
automatic  regulators,  as  direct  control  can  be  had  of  the  lighHrg 
phase.  The  secondary  being  in  both  cases  a  single^phase.  three- 
wire  system,  the  control  of  the  lighting  phase  on  the  high-ten- 
I  sion  side  of  the  system  means  the  direct  control  of  the  voltage  of 
the  three-wire  network.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  possible  to 
compensate  for  the  line  loss  on  the  high-potential  side  of  the 
system,  but  the  effect  of  the  losses  on  the  low-potential  side  can 
also  be  partly  eliminated. 
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Fk.  3 — Three-Wire  Secondary  Net  Work,  with   Fourth 
WmE  FOR  Power 


The  three-phase,  four-wire  and  the  three-phase,  three-wire 
secondary  systems  have  been  used  for  secondary  distribution. 

Both  of  these  arrangements  are  adaptable  for  certain  condi- 
tions bui  are  very  difficult  to  regulate  successfuHy.  and  are  there- 
fore not  to  be  recommended  except  in  very  si>ecial  cases. 

AUTOMATIC   REGl'LATORS 
There  are  two  types  of  regulators  which  should  be  considered 

under  this  head: 

1st.     Regidators   that    are   arranged   to   work    directly   or 

indirectly  tn  change  the  potential  of  the  generators. 

2d.     Regulators  for  operating  directly  on  the  feeders. 
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The  most  successful  type  of  regulator  now  in  use  for  regu- 
lating the  potential  of  the  generator  is  one  that  is  called  the 
Tirrill  regulator.  I  presume  most  of  you  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  its  general  characteristics,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  not,  I  will  endeavor  to  bring  out  its  general  prin- 
ciples of  operation. 


Fig.  4 — Tirrill  Regulator 

Figure  4  shows  the  general  working  characteristics. 

There  are  two  main  controlling  solenoids,  one  energized  from 
the  alternating-current  generator  that  is  to  be  regulated,  and  one 
energized  from  the  exciter  circuit.  Each  of  these  solenoids  con- 
tains a  movable  iron  core  which  is  hung  on  a  balanced  lever 
carrying  a  platinum  point  at  its  other  end.  When  the  alternat- 
ing-current generator  is  operating  with  a  light  load,  the  exciter 
voltage  is  at  a  minimum,  and  the  pull  of  the  exciter  solenoid  is 
therefore  much  weaker  than  when  the  alternating-current  gen- 
erator is  fully  loaded,  and  the  exciter  voltage  at  a  maximum. 


4.^4 


Jt  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  place  oi  contact  between  iJie 
platinum  points  varies  in  space  relatively  to  the  load  carried  by 
tlie  alternating-current  generator,  and  hence  it  has  been  very  apU^^ 
termed  a  "floating  contact."  "^B 

This  primary  contact  energizes  the  relay  that  short-drcuits 
tht*  rheostat  in  the  exciter  field.  This  rheostat  is  so  set  that  it 
allows  the  proper  field  excitation  to  generate  about  ;iS  PC  '-"enl 
of  the  normal  alternator  voltage,  Tbis  amount  of  excitation  was 
found  by  experience  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results  when 
the  load  is  thrown  upon  the  generator.  As  the  voltage  drops 
below  normal  the  resistance  is  short -cfrcHited  by  the  relay,  so 
bringing  the  voltage  back  to  norma!  when  it  opens  again,  and  so 
on.  It  nuisl  not  be  imderstood.  however,  that  it  takes  any  appre- 
ciable Lime  for  this  change  in  voltage.  The  closing  and  opening 
of  these  contacts  is  accoinpHslied  su  quickly  that  there  is  absq^H 
hilcly  no  perceptible  change  in  tht  alternating  voltage.  ^^ 

By  the  application  of  a  simple  compounding  device  to  the 
alternating-current  solenoid,  any  desired  voltage  can  be  con- 
stantly maintained  at  a  centre  of  distribution  distant  from  the 
generating  plant,  under  varying  conditions  of  load,  the  station 
voltage  being  raised  and  lowered  automatically  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  current  flowing. 


Automatic  f^eeder  Regulators 

There  are  two  types  of  automatic   feeder  regulators  m 
ohtainable.     Both  of  these  types  of  regtdators  are  transformers 
or  compensators  In  principle,  |H 

One  of  these  depends  on  the  movement  of  a  dial  switch  ar^^ 
the  other  is  dependent  on  the  shifting  of  the  magnetic  flux  through 
the  two  coils  and  cores.  ^H 

The  dial-switch  type  of  regulator  is  shown  in  Figure  gfl 
There  are  two  sets  of  coils  which  are  wound  around  a  core  like 
the  core-type  transformers.  One  of  the  coils  is  connected  across 
the  circuit,  and  the  other  coil  is  connected  in  series  with  Uic 
circuit,  antl  is  provided  with  a  number  of  taps  which  are  con- 
nected to  the  dial  switch.  ^1 

A  dial  switch  for  an  automatic  regulator  must  be  so  designc^^ 
that  it  will  be  light,  and  thus  have  little  inertia,  and  must  also 
He  nagged  in  its  construction  in  order  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  awstant  o|>eration.    It  must  also  be  so  designed  that  there  will 
be  no  burning  of  the  contacts. 
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You  will  see  that  by  this  means,  several  fingers  being  in 
contact  at  all  times,  no  sparking-  can  possibly  occur. 

Figure  7  clearly  shows  the  systems  of  connections  of  this 
switcli. 

The  operation  of  this  switch  is  very  simple.  (See  Figure 
K)  To  the  top  of  the  switch  arm  is  attached  a  beveled  gear, 
and  on  opposite  sides  of  this  gear  are  two  magnetic  clutches.  A 
shaft  is  run  through  these  clutches  and  on  the  end  is  mounted 
a  flv-wheel.  which  is  belief?  to  a  motor,  or^  in  case  there  are  a 


Fig.  S— Cqveb  of  Switch-Tvp£  Reculatob 

number  of  regulators,  it  is  belted  to  a  line  shaft.  This  shaft  is 
kept  in  continual  operation ;  thus  if  one  or  other  of  the  magnetic 
rlutcbes  are  energised,  the  pinion  attached  to  it  is  rotated,  and 
it  in  turn  rotates  the  switch  arm.  A  limit  switch  is  provided,  so 
that  if  the  switch  completes  its  motion  in  one  direction  or  the 
other^  the  operating  circuit  of  the  clutch  is  opened,  which  stops 
the  movement  of  the  switch. 

The  entire  moving  part  of  this  type  of  regulator  is  so  small 
and  light  that  it  can  respond  very  quickly,  and  thus  it  is  impossible 
to  make  it  hunt. 
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Figure  5  is  a  view  of  the  regulator  complete,  and  Figure  9 
shows  a  typical  installation  of  a  number  of  these  devices. 


Fin.  9— TvncAL  lw->iALLATtoN  of  AtToKJ^rti.  Fttctii  Reglmtoils 


Poantiai  Rfiay  ^ 

It  is  necessary  to  use  a  potential  relay,  which  energizes  one 

or  the  other  of  the  two  maKT^clic  clutches.     This  relay  ts  shoi 

in  FiRure  I  a 


4,19 


It  consists  of  one  simpEe  solenoid,  in  which  is  placed  a 
movable  core,  This  core  is  attached  to  one  end  of  a  lever  on 
the  other  end  of  which  are  two  platinum  contacts.  Additional 
contacts  are  so  placed  above  and  below  this  lever  that  any  move- 
ment of  the  plunger  in  the  solenoid  will  close  one  or  the  other 
of  these  sets  of  contacts.  With  the  switch  type  of  reg-ulator  the 
closing  of  one  or  the  other  sets  of  contacts  will  energize  one  of 
the  magnetic  clntches.  With  the  induction  type  of  Tegulator, 
instead  of  operating  directly  on  the  motor  circuit,  the  circuit  of 
either  one  or  the  other  of  the  solenoids  of  the  reversing  switch  is 
closed. 

Figure  ri  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  system  of  connections. 

A  very  simple  method  of  compounding  is  provided,  which 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  on  the  potential  coil  of  the 
Tirrill  regulator  described  above. 
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■■"lutomatk  Single-Phase  Induction  Regulators 

This,  type  of  regulator  is  built  on  an  entirely  different  prin- 
ciple from  that  described  above.     It  is  in  principle  a  variable 
ratio  transformer,  or  rather  compensator.     The  regulator  is  made 
with  a  primary  or  shunt  winding,  which  is  connected  across  the 
line.     It  also  has  a  secondary  or  series  winding,  which  is  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  line.    The  primary  or  shunt  winding  is 
placed  on  a  movable  core,  and  the  secondary  or  series  winding 
is  placed  on  the  stationary  core,  as  is  shown  graphically  in  Figure 
3  2.     The  shunt  winding  produces  a  magnetizing  flux  that  has 
a  constant  value,  the  direction  of  which  is  constant  in  the  movable 
core.    But  the  direction  is  variable  with  respect  to  the  secondary 
core,  and  consequently  with  respect  to  the  series  or  stationary 
winding.     The  passing  of  this  flux  through  the  secondary  coils 
in  one  direction  induces  a  potential  in  these  coils  which  ts  added 
directly  to  the  line  potential,  or  subtracted  when   the  direction 
of  the  flux  is  reversed  by  rotating  the  primary  core  through  an 
angle  of  l8o  degrees.     As  the  core  is  rotated  gradually,   the 
direction  of  the  flux,  and  consequently  the  amount  forced  through 
the  secondary  coils,  is  similarly  varied,  and  produces  gradually 
a  varying  potential  in  the  secondary  from  the  maximum  posi- 
tive through  zero  to  the  maximum  negalivr  value. 


The  effect  of  rotating  the  core  through  its  entire  range  is 
shown  graphically  in  the  diagram  Figure  13,  which  shows  the 
va.riation  in  the  feeder  voltage  with  no-load  and  full-load  current 
flowing.  The  slight  difference  in  these  curves  is  due  to  the  loss 
of  the  regulator  itself,  and  represents  the  entire  loss  of  the  device. 
The  rotating  core  is  provided  with  two  windings:  the  active 
or  shunt  winding  connected  across  the  lines,  and  a  second  wind- 
ing which  is  short-circuited  on  itself  and  arranged  at  right  angles 
to  the  former.  The  object  of  this  short-circuited  winding  is  to 
decrease  the  reactance  of  the  regfulator.  If  the  movable  core 
vvere  not  provided  with  a  short-circuited  winding,  and  it  were 
rotated  from  one  position  to  the  other,  a  gradually  increased 
f>otential  would  be  required  to  force  this  current  through  the 
series  winding ;  thus  causing  poor  power  factor  on  the  feeder. 

By  adding  this  winding,  however,  the  reactance  of  the  regu- 
lator  is  cut  down  to  the  minimum,  and  thus  has  very  little  effect 
on  the  power  factor  of  the  line.  In  this  respect  it  is  vastly 
superior  to  any  of  the  other  resistance  and  reactance  types  of 
''^gulators  heretofore  built.  The  amount  of  reactive  effect  on 
tVit  feeder  is  directly  proportional  to  the  range  of  regulation  of 
tlic  regulator.  That  is,  as  the  range  in  the  regulator  increases, 
*^H«  effect  on  the  power  factor  of  the  circuit  is  increased;  thus 
■^^'ith  a  twenty  per  cent  range  on  the  regulator,  the  power  factor 
*^f  the  feeder  would  be  lowered  only  a  trifle  over  one  per  cent, 
^"■^d  with  a  total  range  of  ten  per  cent,  it  will  be  lowered  about 
*^»ie-half  of  one  per  cent. 

The  efficiency  is  extremely  high,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
***<  regulators  are  built  on  a  very  small  diameter  of  punching, 
^nd  are  all  built  with  two  poles. 

The  moving  mechanism  consists  of  a  segment  of  gunmelal 
*hich  is  keyed  to  the  shaft.  This  segment  engages  with  a 
*orm  gear,  which  is  mounted  on  the  extension  of  the  motor 
shaft.  The  motor  can  be  either  direct  or  alternating-current,  and 
is  designed  to  have  a  very  high  starting  torque  in  order  that  the 
regulator  can  be  started  quickly. 

A  simple  magnetic  brake  is  used  to  bring  the  regulator  to 
rest  quickly. 

By  referring  to  the  Figures  14  and  15,  a  good  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  complete  regulator  and  its  essential  parts  can 
be  had. 
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A  reversing  switch  or  relay  is  used  to  reverse  the  directit 
of  the  motor.    This  switch  is  shown  clearly  in  Figure  j6  and  needs 
no  further  comment. 

MechanicaUy,  they  arc  very  substantial  The  coils  are  all 
form-wound  and  are  fitted  into  the  slots  in  the  punchings;  they 
are  therefore  not  subject  to  any  mechanical  injury. 

A  potential  relay  is  used  to  operate  the  reversing-  relay,  and 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  described  above  for  use  with  the 
Bwitch  type  of  regulator. 


I'lt;    rf>— Reversing  Swttlu 


Automatic  Three-Phase  Regulators 

At  present  there  is  only  one  type  of  automatic  three-phase 
regulator  available.    This  regulator  is  of  the  induction  type,  and 
is  built  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  tlie  single-phase  induction    ^ 
regulator  described  above.  fH 

The  windings  are  all  three-phase  instead  of  single-phase, 
and  are  distributed  In  the  slots  on  the  cores  of  the  stationary  and 
rotating  part,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  on  the  single-phase. 

Regulators  of  this  type  are  particularly  useful  when  used 
on  transmission  circuits  to  substations.  They  can  be  installed 
cither  in  the  main  station  or  in  the  substation. 

If  such  regulators  are  used  on  the  main  three-phase  feeders 
feeding  substations,  from  which  are  distributed  single-phase  lighti 


Fi^re  17  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  general  outside  appear- 
ance of  regulators  of  this  type. 

The  above  paper  is  written  with  the  hope  Chat  it  will  provoke 
discussion.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that 
may  be  brought  up  at  this  time  or  later. 

blSCUSSIUN 

Mr.  Wallau  :  We  are  operating  in  Cleveland  an  11,000- 
volt  Y-connected  transmission  system,  and  we  have  a  grounded 
neutral  at  the  main  station  and  at  all  substations,  I  should  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Stone  if  he  thinks  wt  should  have  trouble  from  stray 
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ciirrcnls  due  to  railway  drains  with  these  cundittons.  There 
some  other  very  interesting  points  brought  out  in  this  paper,  and 
I  shcnitd  like  to  speak  of  a  few  of  them.  Our  practice  in  Cleve- 
land has  been  to  use  for  primary  circuits  three-phase,  three-wire 
circuits  right  straight  through.  The  principal  distributing  mains 
are  also  three-phase,  three-wire,  but  we  liave  some  single-phase 
distributing  mains  that  run  down  short  cross-streets  and  through 
back  alleys. 

Tlie  question  of  secondary  distribution  hap  been  very  forri- 
bly  brought  home  to  us  by  a  large  number  of  transformers  of 
small  capacity  that  began  to  accumulate  on  our  primary  systems, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  that  reason  to  adopt  a  definite  policy 
of  secondary  distribution.  In  one  of  our  verv  congested  districts 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city  we  have  a  comparatively  large  area 
with  approximately  a  40okilowatt  load  at  maximum  which  is 
distributed  entirely  underground  by  a  three-pha&e,  four-wii 
secondary  system,  the  primary  being  three-phase,  three-wii 
J3oo-volt  and  the  secondary  ti5-220'>'olt.  As  originally 
installed,  this  st-condary  v*as  pretty  well  balanced,  but  as  ne^ 
connections  are  made  and  i-nstomers  disconnected  we  find  t) 
our  balance  becomes  quite  bad.  also  that  the  regulation  on  that 
type  of  secondary  is  getting  to  be  a  very  herd  thing  to  maintaiiv^  ^ 
For  this  reason  we  have  discarded  the  three-phase,  four-wireH^ 
except  where  it  exists  where  we  can  not  very  readily  cha.ngc. 
and  have  adopted  the  single-phase  three-wire  secondary  system. 
Where  there  are  long  stretches  we  balance  individual  sections; 
one  section  of  street  on  a  given  phase  of  the  feeder,  the  nei 
section  on  the  next  phase,  and  so  on.  For  small  power  loads 
also  install  additional  transformer  capacity,  as  suggested  in  this 
paper.  However,  we  install  but  one  transformer.  That  is  simi 
to  get  the  other  two  phases,  as  the  power  supplied  in  these  dij 
iricts  is  to  a  large  extent  vcr\-  small  compared  with  the  total 
lighting  load  on  the  secondary  system  at  that  point  We  Ihei 
fore,  either  connect  out  transformer  to  give  us  115  volts  thrc 
phase  where  the  niolurs  of  that  type  exist,  or  230  voUs  thrce- 
ph.-vsc  in  addition,  when  necessary,  by  connecting  the  additional 
transformer  with  a  three-wire  connection  and  nmning  two  addi- 
tional wires.  Wc  arc  about  to  install  a  turbine  in  this  connection 
and  pm  in  an  exciting  set  and  a  Tlrrill  regtilator.  We  have. 
howe«T.  decided  thai  wc  could  not  regulate  from  one  principal 
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feeder,  for  the  reason  that  we  now  have  three  substations  in  use 
and  a  fourth  being  built,  and  the  total  number  of  feeders  to  be 
supplied  by  these  substations   will  be  something  like  ^^   next 
fall.     We  expect  that  the  average  load  on  the  feeders  will  be 
from   150  to  200  kilowatts,  and  as  the  substations  are  located 
quite  a  distance  apart  it  is  prett)   hard  to  regulate  for  any  par- 
ticular feeder  and  give  good  regulation  on  the  others.    We  have, 
however,   adopted  the   use  of  compensators,   having  one   com- 
pensator cut  in  each  leg  of  a  three-phase  primary  feeder  and 
one  induction  regulator  in  each  leg  of  such  feeder.     The  regu- 
lators are  motor-operated,  but  controlled  by  the  station  operator, 
who  merely  adjusts  them  to  keep  his  ])otcntial  balanced  as  shown 
on  the  station  voltmeters.     Wc  found  that  we  had  very  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  good  regulation  by  this  means,  and  we 
get  rather  better  efficiency  out  of  our  transmission  lines,  inas- 
much   as    we    use    the    tliree-piiase    system,    with    its    resulting 
<;conomy,  as  against  the  single-phase  system  balanced  on  a  three- 
phase  "bus. 

Mr.  Stone:   I  do  not  think  they  will  have  much  trouble  on 
the    three-phase,   grounded-neutral,    iio-volt    circuit,   because   I 
think  that  the  principal  trouble  occurring  on  the  three-phase, 
four-wire  primary  distribution,  which  I  described  in  the  paper, 
is  due  to  the  great  number  of  grounds  that  are  made  very  close 
to   the  railway  circuits.     I   should   imagine  that  with   the  one 
ground  at  the  substation,  which  is  probably  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  rails  and  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the 
railway  circuits,   very   little   trouble   would   be   experienced.      I 
know  you  were  operating  with  the  three-phase,  three-wire  cir- 
cuits in  Cleveland  and  getting  very  good  results.    T  merely  think 
that  better,  or  at  least  fully  as  good,  results  can  be  obtained 
with  the  single-phase  system  that  !  have  described  in  the  paper, 
although  it  is  necessary,  perhaps,  to  use  a  little  more  copper. 
Considerable  complication   can   be    saved   in   the   main   station ; 
that   is,   if  regulation   is  necessary   you   can   get   along  with   a 
smaller  number  of  regulators,  and  a  few  automatic  regulators 
will  pay  for  a  considerable  amount  of  copper. 

One  thing  I  tried  to  bring  out  in  the  paper  was  that  with  any 
automatic  regulator  operating  directly  on  the  generator  it  is  not 
possible  to  take  care  of  the  differences  in  the  peaks  on  the 
feeders,  but  I  have  suggested   that  you   could   take  some  one 
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feeder^ — whicli  nin.)'  be  an  important  feeder  or  may  be  one  of  a 
number  of  important  feeders — and  regulate  for  that.  That  will 
closely  approximate  what  the  other  feeders  require  if  they  are 
equally  iniportant.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  the  compounding 
caji  be  dispensed  with  and  the  regulator  can  be  used  simply  to 
maintain  constant  potential;  or,  if  you  care  to  do  so,  you  can 
install  a  current  transformer  in  the  main  'bus-bar  and  oom^ 
pound  for  the  whole  load. 

Mk,  Malliierg;   In  one  large  power  station  where  thev  arc 
using  the  three-phase,  four-wire  overhead  system,  with  grounded 
neutral,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  was  experienced  with  the  light- 
ning-arrester equipments.    Careful  consideration  should  bo  given 
lo  the  application  of  lightning  arresters  to  polyphase  alternating- 
current  systems  where  the  neutral  is  grounded.     In  such  systems 
the  entire  circuit  potential   is  always  maintained  between  each 
phase  wire  and  the  ground,  therefore  an  ordinary  double-pole 
lightning  arrester,  such  as  can  be  used  for  ungrounded  systems, 
should  not  be  used.    In  the  plant  referred  to  above,  the  double- 
pole  arrester  was  installed  and  for  a  long  time  much  trouble- 
blowing  of  fuses,  and  so  forth — would   follow  every  lighlnirij^ 
storm,  and  in  some  cases  the 'arrester  would  he  demolished.    A 
greater  number  of  gaps  in  the  arresters  was  tried  without  over- 
coming the  trouble,     Finally  it  was  decided  to  use  single-poie 
arresters  connected  in  series  between  each  phase  wire  and  iltc 
ground,  and  this  arrangement  entirely  eliminated   the   troul'le 
Thereafter  no  current  would  follow  a  discharge  from  the  pha*c 
wire  to  ground,  and  as  the  arresters  were  separated  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other  there  was  no  possibility  of  jumping  f 
the  arrester  of  one  phase  to  the  other. 

Another  interesting  matter  is  the  three-phase,  four-wii 
generating  system  with  four*wire.  grounded -neutral  primary  dt 
tribution  system  to  all  i>oints  where  heavy  loads  are  concentrated, 
as  may  be  the  case  at  substations  and  for  special  large  consumers 
In  addition  to  the  four- wire,  grounded-neiitral  distribution 
system  for  the  service  above  referred  to,  single-phase  priman." 
lines  may  be  run  from  the  power-house  or  from  any  substation 
for  regular  power  and  lighting  service  with  single-phase.  Iwo- 
wire  or  three-wire  secondary  system  of  distribution.  I  believe 
tliat  a  system  of  this  kind  is  applicable  to  all  classes  of  work, 
and  self-starting,  single-phase  nwtors,  ranging  from  one-eighth 
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to  4ohp  capacity,  are  now  a  standard  product,  and  S-hp  to  25-hp 
single-phase  elevator  motors  have  been  developed  during  the  past 
two  years  and  several  equipments  have  been  in  satisfactory  opera- 
tion during  the  past  ten  months.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
switchboard  instruments,  switches,  transformers,  motors  and 
wires  for  such  a  system  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Geiser  (Waynesboro,  Pa.)  :  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  this  question  of  feeder  regulators,  not  because  of 
any  experience  that  we  have  had  with  them,  but  because  we  are 
at  the  present  time  about  to  light  a  park  some  six  miles  from  our 
town  and  we  desire  to  install  as  simple  apparatus  as  possible  for 
taking  care  of  the  losses  on  the  line.  We  have  been  looking  for 
just  such  a  regulator  as  I  suppose  this  one  is,  and  I  should  like 
to  get  as  much  information  as  I  can  about  the  nature  of  the 
apparatus,  the  amount  of  attention  it  requires,  and  so  forth.  I 
would  ask  Mr.  Stone  if  they  are  in  use  at  the  present  time,  and 
if  they  require  frequent  inspection  or  any  regular  attendance. 
Our  park  season  is  only  a  few  months  in  the  year  and  we  could 
afford  to  suffer  considerable  loss  in  our  feeders  for  the  short 
period  of  time  if  the  loss  did  not  disturb  our  lighting.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  feeder  regulator  of  this  kind  would  have  a  very 
extended  use.  I  know  we  have  needed  things  of  that  kind  a 
great  many  times  in  the  past,  but  were  unable  to  get  hold  of 
them. 

Mr.  Stone:  We  have  a  large  number  of  these  automatic 
regulators  in  use.  There  is  a  large  number  in  Chicago  and  a 
number  in  Toledo.  The  first  regulators  that  were  put  out 
required  considerable  attention,  but  at  the  present  time  I  think 
we  can  safely  say  they  require  but  very  little  attention  and  the 
maintenance  should  be  very  slight.  With  the  switch  type  of 
regulator  there  has  been  practically  no  wear  whatever  on  the 
switch  after  two  or  three  years'  continuous  operation  under 
commercial  conditions.  The  only  maintenance  would  be  to  see 
that  the  bearings  were  well  oiled  and  that  the  contacts  on  the 
potential  relay  were  in  good  condition.  If  these  two  things  are 
looked  after  I  anticipate  very  little  trouble  to  occur  in  the  case 
of  either  type  of  regulator. 

The  President  :  We  will  now  take  up  the  next  paper. 
Maintenance  and  Calibration  of  Service  Meters,  by,  Mr.  William 
Bradshaw,  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Mr.  Bradshaw  presented  his  paper,  as  follows: 

THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  CALIBRATION  OF 
SERVICE  METERS 


The  importance  to  the  operating  company  of  the  satisfac- 
tory operatton  of  the  service  meter  needs  no  emphasis  l>e£or»i  the 
convention  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association.  It  is 
but  natural  that  tlie  apparatus  which  definitely  determines  the 
revenue  upon  which  the  life  of  ihc  company  depends  should  and 
does  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  ihe  designer,  manu- 
facturer and  user. 

The  modern  integrating  wattmeter  has  reached  a  stage  in  it* 
development  where  the  user's  share  of  attention  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Nevertheless,  careful  and  intelligent  inspection  and 
caHbration  are  necessary  and  a  never-failing  source  of  revenue. 

MaiHtetiance 

The  efficiency  of  the  maintenance  bureau  may  be  materially 
increased  and  its  cost  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  giving  the  pruiicr 
attention  to  the  following  points : 

(a)  The  selection  of  the  meter. 

(b)  The  installation  of  the  meter. 

(c)  The  record  system. 
Meters  should  be  selected  according  to  the  excellence  of  iheiT 

mechanical  construction  and  electrical  performance.  The  mechan- 
ical features  which  permit  good  electrical  performance  are  the 
liglitcst  moving  clement  consistent  with  strength,  bearings  with 
a  minimum  of  friction  and  a  maximum  life;  a  coiislruction  of 
terminals  that  provides  good  surface  insulation  between  opposite 
sides  of  the  line  and  to  ground  and  make  it  difficult  to  tamper 
with  the  registration  of  the  meter;  coils,  so  insulated  a*  lo 
prevent  grounding  to  laminations  and  burnouts. 

Some  features  affecting  the  meter's  electrical  performance 
are  a  design  of  electromagnet  that  will  give  a  load  curve  accurate 
within  the  hmits  of  plus  or  minus  two  per  cent  from  two  per  cent 
nf  fu!!  load  to  50  per  cent  overload;  a  voltage  curve  accurate 
within  same  limits  from  50  per  cent  of  voltage  to  25  per  cent  over- 
voltage  ;  a  frequency  curve  with  an  accuracy  of  two  per  cent  for 
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a  change  of  lo  per  cent  of  alternations.  It  should  have  low 
shunt  loss,  high  ratio  of  torque  to  unit  weight  and  a  very  small 
change  in  accuracy  for  a  large  change  in  temperature. 

The  installation  of  the  meter  should  take  advantage  of  its 


I 
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inherent  overload  capacity  and  should  be  made  in  an  accessible 
place,  free  from  excessive  vibration,  moisture,  or  extreme  ranges 
of  temperature. 
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The  maintenance  bureau  will  have  for  its  principal  woric 
a  periodic  inspection  and  test  of  its  service  meters.  This  can 
only  be  accurately  and  well  done  when  properly  systematized. 
Record  cards,  giving  the  head  of  the  meter  department  at  a  glance 
the  condition  of  the  entire  meter  equipment,  should  be  used.  Note 
cards  illustrated  herewith. 

Calibration 

The  most  efficient  and  cheapest  method  of  making  the  peri- 
odic inspection  and  test  consists  in  using  such  apparatus  for 
the  line  test  that  the  services  of  but  one  man  capable  of  performing 
both  inspection  and  test  are  required. 

Secondary  standards  with  which  the  line  test  can  be  easily 
and  accurately  made  are  now  available  in  the  form  of  special 
integrating  wattmeters,  variously  known  as  test  meters,  master 
meters  and  portable  standard  integrating  meters. 

The  method  of  this  line  test  consists  in  comparing  the  speeds 
of  the  moving  element  of  the  service  meter  and  the  standard. 
When  used  with  discretion,  it  is  the  most  accurate  and  reliable 
method  available.  The  special  integrating  meter  should  never  be 
considered  as  anything  but  a  secondary  standard  and  then  only 
when  its  calibration  is  frequently  checked  by  a  reliable  and 
accurate  primary  standard. 

The  laboratory  work  will  consist,  first,  of  test  and  repairs 
on  service  meters,  the  line  test  and  inspection  of  which  have 
indicated  the  need  of  more  extensive  repairs  and  calibration 
than  can  be  made  at  the  installation ;  second,  of  the  care  and 
calibration  of  the  secondary  standards.  The  most  important  and 
vital  work  of  the  maintenance  bureau  and  laboratory  of  the  central 
station  is  the  proper  use  and  calibration  of  the  secondary  stand- 
ards and  the  care  and  use  of  the  primary  standard. 

The  calibration  of  the  secondary  standard  is  made  with  the 
primary  standard  and  should  include  its  load  and  voltage  curve 
as  per  Figure  3.  If  the  standard  is  to  be  used  for  calibrating 
service  meters  of  a  different  type  than  the  standard,  its  calibration 
should  include  the  change  of  registration  for  changes  of  fre- 
quency. 

The  method  of  calibrating  service  meters  by  means  of  the 
rotary  standard  is  so  simple  that  many  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  proper  check  on  the 
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meter  under  test  is  to  compare  its  speed  with  the  standard.  If 
the  service  meter  and  standard  are  of  the  same  type  and  capacity, 
a  comparison  of  speeds  indicates  directly  the  accuracy  of  the 
meter  under  test ;  however,  if  of  different  types  they  wil]  have  dif- 
ferent characteristics  and  hence  g^ive  different  reg^istration   for 


PORTABLE  STANDARD  INTEGRATING  WAHMETER 
Style  No.  •^■f'f^'f  Serial  ^o.'f^'f'^/  Co       CycTa 

This  meter  has  been  calibrated  in  the  works  of  this  Company  and  it  coi 
reel  within  t  two  per  cent,  from  two  pe.r  cent,  of  full  load  to  fifty  per  eeiH 
overload,  wftich  ovefload  it  will  carry  oontiniLOUslt/. 
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PE41CENT.  or  LOAD  AND  VOtTAQC 

CONNECTIONS 


5  Am**'*'!  Neiwiai  C«r-4nt 

Full  Lsail  It  300  Voni,   1000  Wmi> 

Full  La*d  it  (00  Votia,  IHJOO  Wittl. 
Full  Load  »t  200  VsHt.  2D0t>  "#11* 


CO  AMIMrat  rtdrniBl  Cu'^anl 

Full  LU4  «<   too  Vmia,  ?00(l  Walta 

'Full.  Load  a<  100  Vaiu.  4OO0  Iwmm 


Fv"  l^'d  ■)   100  VsMI,  *009  WMn 
F^ii  i«aa  *■  300  Voiis.  BOOO  Walla 


WESTINGHOUSE   ELECTRIC  <  HAKUEACTURING  COMPANY.  PITTSBURG,  PA.  U.  S. 
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vfc-C- 


Haa-Wl.  »MtA.  R.J 


Fiu.  J — Mt:TER  Calibhation  Curves 

the  same  loads  or  fur  variation  from  normal  of  the  voltage,  fre- 
quency or  temperature,  as  will  be  illustrated  by  Figures  4  and  5. 

Corrections  must  be  made  in  the  reading  taken  during  test 
for  this  different  percentage  registration  or  serious  error  wlli 
be  made  in  setting  the  meter  under  test. 

The  loads  at  which  the  calibration  of  the  service  meter  is 
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made  will  also  materially  affect  the  accuracy  of  its  -calibration. 
Tlie  usual  line  tests  are  o.i  and  full  load.  The  full-load  cali- 
bration being  made  by  moving  the  permanent  magnets  and  the 
o.i-load  calibration  by  the  friction  compensation,  The  closest 
possible  setting  by  this  means  at  o,i-laad  may  give  an  error  of 
from  6  to  12  per  cent  at  o.o2-load  and  may  even  make  the  meter 
creep  on  voltage  alone.  Hence  with  the  modern  meter  the  line 
calibration  at  light  load  should  be  made  at  0.04  load  or  below. 

The  construction  of  t]ie  secondary  standard  will  also  affect 
the  meter  calibration.  The  standard  should  have  several  different 
capacities  of  series  coils;  their  normal  capacity  corresponding 
to  the  normal  capacities  of  the  service  meters  in  use.  If  these 
capacities  do  not  agree  there  is  another  chance  of  error  being 
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made  in  calibrating  the  meter.  A  test  should  never  be  made  with 
the  meters  so  arranged  as  to  give  nearly  full  load  on  the  stand- 
ard and  light  load  on  the  meter  being  tested.  Each  type  of 
integrating  meter  has  a  load  curve  that  is  not  only  different,  but 
whose  general  shape  is  inherent  and  not  a  straight  line.  Hence 
the  calibration  of  a  meter  by  a  load  at  one  point  of  the  curve 
and  a  reading  on,  the  standard  at  another  point  of  the  curve  may 
mean  an  error  in  the  setting  of  from  0.5  to  i  per  cent,  or  even 
more. 

If  the  several  current  capacities  are  obtained  by  separate 
coils  for  each  capacity,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  the 
same  percentage  registration  for  corresponding  points  on  the  load 
curve  of  each  capacity.    Altowance  must  be  made  for  this  differ- 
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ence  or  an  additional  error  may  be  made  in  the  meter  setting. 
However,  if  there  is  but  one  series  coil  on  the  standard  made 
up  of  a  number  of  sections  which  are  connected  in  series  parallel 
groups  for  different  capacities,  there  will  be  no  difference  in 
the  registration  at  corresponding  points  of  each  capacity  load 
curve  and  hence  no  chance  for  error  from  this  cause. 

In  selecting-  a  secondary  standard  choice  should  be  made 
of  the  meter  which  shows  the  best  average  performance  for  both 
load,  voltage  and  frequency,  and  the  limits  of  variation  should 
not  be  greater  than  specified  for  service  meters. 

The  primary  standard  determines  the  accuracy  of  the  entire 
bureau's  work  and  its  reliability  and  permanency  are  of  vast 
importance.     The  service  meters  have  an  inherent  range  of  75 
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times  its  smallest  calibrated  reading  and  the  primary  standards 
must  cover  the  range  limits  of  the  entire  line  of  service  meters 
in  use  by  the  station. 

Tilt;  manufacturer  or  some  standardizing  laboratory  should 
calibrate  and  maintain  the  primary  standard.  The  difficulties 
cncoumcred  in  1x>th  caSJhration  and  maintenance  are  best  shown 
by  a  detailed  descriplion  of  the  calibration  of  a  line  of  instni- 
ntents  having  the  extreme  ranges  required  and  the  requisite 
accuracy. 

There  are  three  classes  of  errors  materially  affecting  the 
accuracy  of  the  calibration  of  electrical  instruments:  Errors  due 
to  unsutEable  standards:  errors  due  to  vibration  or  unsteady  load, 
and  personal  errors.     In  (he  method  of  calibration  described  an 
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effort  was  made  lo  reduce  each  of  these  classes  of  errors  tn  a 
minimum. 

The  calibrations  arc  made  by  comparison  with  standard  cells 
^id  standard  resistances,  which  are  the  fundamental  standards 
for  practical  purposes.    The  re^lar  method  of  calibrating  amme- 
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ters  by  measuring  the  actual  current  in  the  instrument  windings 
by  means  of  one  or  more  potentiometers  and  standard  resistances> 
is  also  applied  lo  wattmeter  and  voltmeter  calibrations.  The  shunt 
circuits  of  the  wattmeters  and  voltmeters  require  the  same  cur- 
for  their  operation,  and  this  fact  permits  the  use  of  instru- 
cts so  made  as  to  measure  that  particular  value  of  current  with 
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ilie  highest  precision.  The  calibration  oi  the  wattmeters  is  made 
by  two  potentiometers,  one  for  measuring  the  shunt  and  one  the 
srries  current. 

The  potentiometer  for  measuring  the  shunt  current  is  ad}ust- 
ed  to  measure  exactly  o.I  ampere,  and  with  the  sensitive  galva- 
nometer used  the  slightest  deviation  from  this  value  is  readily 
delected.  The  rheostat  used  for  controlling  the  shunt  circuit  is 
arranged  for  fine  adjustment  and  is  so  placed  that  it  can  be 
reaiiity  operated  by  the  man  who  reads  the  two  potentiometers. 
The  two  sensitive  galvanometers  used  with  the  calibration  of  watt- 
meters have  concave  mirrors  which  reflect  the  light  from  a 
Nemst  glower  on  one  scale  close  togfether.  so  that  observer  read- 
ing the  potentiometers  practically  controls  the  entire  calibration. 

The  variations  in  the  voltage  of  the  standard  cell  for  at 
least  two  years  after  they  have  been  set  up  is  practically  negligible, 
seldom  exceeding  o.oe  per  cent.  After  the  voltage  begins  lo 
vary  appreciably  the  cell  is  discarded,  owing  to  the  liability 
of  serious  error  being  introduced  at  any  moment. 

The  change  in  resistance  of  the  wire  used  as  standard  resist- 
ances is  even  smaller  than  the  percentage  change  of  the  voltage 
of  the  standard  cell  and  decreases  with  age.  Manganin  wiie 
properly  aged  docs  not  change  its  resistance  more  than  a  few 
thousandths  of  one  per  cent  in  a  period  of  several  years. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  sensibilitj-  obtainable  in 
such  measurements,  so  far  as  the  instruments  are  concerned.  By 
using  sensitive  galvanometers  and  standard  resistances  with  sufii' 
cient  resistance  to  give  a  large  drop  of  voltage  with  the  current 
to  be  measured,  the  sensibility  can  be  made  such  that  a  change  of 
.0001  per  cent  is  as  easily  detected  as  a  change  of  one  per  cent 
is  in  ordinary^  commercial  measurements. 

The  refinement  obtainable  in  electrical  measurements  by  use 
of  potentiometers  is  well  known^  but  they  are  not  adapted  for 
measuring  alternating  current  or  unsteady  direct  current.  The 
ideal  instrument   for  this  ser\ice  is  one  which  approaches  the 

t  accuracy  of  tlic  potentiometer  and  allows  the  ease  and  quickness 
of  manipulation  necessary*  in  the  ordinary-  station  test-room.  The 
calibration  of  this  instrument  is  made  by  direct  comparison  with 
primary  standards  of  highest  possible  accuracy  and  it  is  used 
on  either  direct  or  alttfnating  current. 
The  calibration  of  precision   instruments   is  made  with  i( 
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degree  of  accuracy  not  obtainable  anywhere  except  in  a  stand- 
ardizing laboralory  especially  equipped  for  very  accurate  meas- 
urements. The  current  used  is  taken  from  storage  cells  of  so 
much  greater  capacity  than  tliat  required  for  the  calibration  that 
its  use  has  no  effect  on  Ihe  vohage  of  the  cells  used.  In  Caking 
readings  for  determining  the  calibration  curve,  the  meter  index 
is  always  set  to  read  on  some  even  scale  division  and  the  current 
is  then  adjusted  to  produce  this  reading  and  measured  by  means 
of  a  potentiometer.  Two  operators  are  necessary ;  one  to  main- 
tain the  current  constant  at  the  amount  required  and  the  other 
to  read  the  potentiometers.  The  whole  process  is  really  under 
the  direct  observation  of  tlie  operator  in  charge  of  the  potenti- 
ometers, since  with  uniformly  divided  scales  the  constants, 
obtained  from  taking  readings  at  several  points  on  the  scale, 
must  agree  within  the  limits  of  the  variations  of  the  torque  of 
the  springs.  Since  there  can  be  no  sudden  variation  in  the 
torque  of  the  spring  from  a  curve  approximately  varying  directly 
as  the  deflection,  it  is  evident  that  any  reading  which  does  not, 
with  the  other  readings,  make  the  slope  of  this  curve  gradual 
is  wrong  and  must  be  checked.  Thus,  if  either  operator  makes 
a  mistake,  the  error  is  at  once  apparent  from  the  readings  of 
the  potentiometer.  The  personal  error  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
extremely  improbable  chance  of  a  series  of  errors  following  a 
uniform  law  throughout  several  consecutive  readings. 

The  variable  relation  between  the  deflection  of  a  spring  and 
the  torque  required  to  produce  it  is  not  generally  realized.  In  tlie 
use  of  ordinary  current  dynamometers,  the  assumption  is  made 
chat  the  torque  is  directly  proportional  to  the  deflection  and 
the  constant  is  determined  by  averaging  the  quotient  of  the  cur- 
rent divided  by  square  root  of  the  deflection  obtained  from  read- 
ings at  several  parts  of  the  uniformly  graduated  scale. 

Such  an  assumption  is  accurate  for  some  purposes.  How- 
ever, the  error  due  to  it  varies  with  different  springs  and  can 
be  changed  for  any  spring  by  changing  the  way  in  which  it  is 
clamped  to  the  instrument  and  by  changing  the  shape  of  one 
or  more  twrns. 

The  curves  Figure  7  are  the  calibration  of  several  Siemens 
dynamometers  and  a  precision  instrument.  The  dynamometer 
curves  represent  checks  on  the  manufacturer's  calibration.  The 
curve  showing  the  minimum  deviation  from  a  straight  line  repre- 


and  a  irial  calibration  cun-e  is  made  by  observing  the  current 
corresponding  to  deflections  at  four  or  five  points  on  tlie  scale. 
A  rough  curve  plotted  from  these  readings  indicates  whether  ur 
not  the  calibration  will  be  within  the  limits  of  the  allowable 
varsatson.  Experience  enables  the  operator  to  tell  from  the  pre- 
liminary curve  what  adjustment  is  necessary  to  improve  the  cali-. 
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bration  when  the  curve  is  outside  the  allowable  limits.  Occa- 
sionally the  first  adjustment  is  sufficiently  accurate,  but  the  more 
frequent  condition  is  a  final  calibration  reached  after  eight  or  ten 
trial  curves. 

Any  curve  having  either  large  or  small  variations  will  repeat 
itself  perfectly  at  any  time,  provided  no  re-adjustment  of  the 
springs  is  made  inside  the  meter.  Adjusting  the  springs  so  as 
to  make  the  calibration  curve  practically  a  straight  line  does  not 
affect  the  accuracy  of  the  meter,  except  when  readings  are  taken 
without  reference  to  the  curve. 

Regarding  the  accuracy  and  sensibility  of  precision  instru- 
ments, it  is  found  that  when  Ihe  curve  is  once  located,  any  point 
can  be  checked  within  0.03  of  a  division,  which  is  about  0.06 
per  cent  at  one-fourth  scale  and  0.02  per  cent  at  full  scale.  These 
check  readings  must  be  made  witli  steady  current  and  corrections 
for  temperature.  However,  their  accuracy  demonstrates  that  the 
only  practical  limit  upon  the  accuracy  obtainable  with  the  instru- 
ment is  the  limit  to  which  personal  errors  and  the  uncertainty  due 
to  fluctuating  load  can  be  reduced. 

The  difficulty  of  obtainin.f^  readings  on  unsteady  load  is  not 
great  considering  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument.  It  is  rendered 
dead  beat  by  the  large  controlling  force  and  air  damping  due  to 
the  compact  arrangement  of  the  coil  system.  The  zero  reading 
feature  is  also  a  help  when  using  the  instrument  as  a  standard 
to  measure  some  predetermined  load  for  which  it  is  set. 

In  addition  to  the  calibration  on  direct  current,  thorough  tests 
are  made  on  alternating  current  to  guard  against  any  defect  that 
might  appear  more  prominent  with  alternating  than  direct  current. 
On  commercial  alternating  circuits  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing and  maintaining  an  accuracy  well  within  the  limits  specified 
on  the  certificate  Figure  6. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  to  emphasize  in  this  paper  some 
essential  points  in  the  use  of  secondary  and  primary  standards 
which  are  not  generally  understood  or  recognized.  The  difficulties 
of  properly  maintaining  and  calibrating  the  meter  equipment  of 
a  central  station  are  many  and  serious ;  nevertheless,  they  can  be 
overcome  by  a  properly  organized  and  equipoed  bureau.  The 
organization  of  the  maintenance  bureau  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  ability  of  its  head.  The  equipment  will  be  effective  in 
producing  accurate  and  permanent  results  in  proportion  to  the 
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vtiy  smafi  iii  general^  are  sometimes  quite  considerable.  It  is 
more  marked,  apparently,  with  thin  wires  than  with  thick  wires, 
so  you  must  not  put  too  much  reliance  on  manganin  standards 
of  resistance,  and  they  must  be  checked  from  time  to  time.  We 
have  had  some  cases  of  manganin  standards  that  have  been  in 
our  possession  for  a  matter  of  perhaps  fifteen  years  that  have 
jhown  as  much  as  lo  per  cent  increase.  That  is  a  very  serious 
change,  but  invariably  that  has  occurred  with  thin  wire  stand- 
ards. When  it  came  to  thick  wire  standards  the  error  h 
generally  been  very  small,  but  it  is  not  always  one  way. 

1  think  we  may  well  take  exception  lo  a  few  statements 
regarding  primaiT  and  secondare'  standards  used  in  this  paper. 
I  take  It  for  granted  yon  ail  understand  what  that  means — that 
this  meter,  to  be  used  by  linemen,  and  others  competent  to  test 
integrating  meters,  is  of  course  a  secondary  standard,  and  that 
ft  is  liable  to  the  same  kinds  of  trouble  tlial  arise  with  all  other 
standards  except  the  absolute  standards  available  in  laboratori 
properly  equipped  for  making  checks. 

Mr.  Biti\t>snAw;  In  no  case  was  the  accuracy  of  the  spring 
questioned.  The  statement  was  made  in  the  paper  that,  no  matter 
what  the  curve  of  the  spring  might  be,  a  recalibration  would 
always  repeat  this  curve  provided  no  change  had  been  made  in 
the  holding  of  the  spring,  its  location  or  shape.  The  accuracy  lo 
which  I  referred  was  not  the  spring  repeating  its  curve,  but  the 
actual  variation  of  this  curve  from  a  straight  line.  The  torque 
of  a  spring  is  not  exactly  proportional  to  the  deflection  obtained 
in  the  case  of  an  instrument  by  ptttting  current  through  tlie 
same.  This  variation  in  the  torque  from  the  deflection  varies 
with  each  individual  spring,  and  the  curves  given  in  the  paper 
show  the  accuracy  in  this  respect  for  several  difiFerent  springs. 
If  the  instrument  is  so  constructed  as  to  use  only  one  spring. 
considerable  more  variation  than  o.i  per  cent  will  be  found ;  but  if 
two  springs  are  used  and  the  calibration  is  made  by  a  man  expe- 
rienced in  the  settings  of  springs,  a  cur\"e  may  be  obtained  that 
approximates  very  closely  to  a  straight  line,  as  shown  by  the 
calibration  airve  given  in  the  paper  for  precision  instrument;, 
which  was  an  actual  calibration  of  commercial  instruments.  The 
curves  showing  calibration  of  various  springs  represent  the  accu- 
racy of  the  spring  itself,  and  not  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Weston. 
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Mr.  Weston  did  not  understand  my  statement  regarding- 
manganin  wire.  The  statement  was  made  that  manganin  wire, 
jiropcrly  aged,  changed  very  little  and  that  the  amount  of  this 
change  decreased  with  age ;  that  is,  the  longer  the  wire  was  in  use, 
The  smaller  the  amount  of  change.  It  was  not  stated  that  this 
ohange  was  always  a  decrease.     The  change  may  be  either  an 

increase  or  a  decrease,  either  of  which  will  be  very  slight  with 

■wire  properly  prepared,  as  stated  above. 

The  President  :  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  paper  on 
-■4lternating-CMrent  Elevators,  by  Mr.  W.  Noble  Dickinson,  Jr,, 
of  New  York  Gity. 
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ALTERNATIXC-CURRENT  ELEVATORS. 

Elevators  for  any  duty  may  in  some  manner  be  operated  fram 
alttmaUDg-current  circuits;  that  is,  double-belt  elerators  maj  be 
used  with  continuously  running  motors,  hjdraulic  elevators  may 
be  supplied  with  pressure  by  mo  tor -driven  pumps,  arranged  to  ma 
continuously,  or  in  some  cases,  intermittently,  and  direci-cumml 
eler^^ators  may  be  operated  through  the  medium  of  motor  genera- 
tors, or  £rom  storage  batteries  charged  by  motor  generators  or 
mercury  arc  rectifiers.  Furlljermore,  the  direct-current  indoctzve 
control  lends  itself  with  almost  equal  readiness  to  the  control ^£ 
elevators  receiving  power  from  direct  or  alternating-current  cir- 
cuits. 

From  the  general  commercial  standpoint  the  desired  iparhinr 
is,  however,  the  direct-connected  elevator  employtng  an  inductian 
motor.  It  is,  therefore,  the  direct-coonected  elevator  with  whidi 
this  paper  will  mainly  concern  itself. 

We  have  had  alternatingHCurrent  direct-connected  elevators 
for  about  eight  years,  or  probably  the  experimental  machines  date 
back  eleven  or  twelve  years.  The  early  niachin(!s  were  equipped 
with  multiphase  motors  with  mechanical  control  and  were  of  com- 
paratively low  dut>',  and  this  same  general  equipment  and  duly 
limitation  applies  to  the  majority  of  alternating-current  elevators 
in  operation  to-day.  For  multiphase  circuits,  motors  with  cither 
squirrel-cage  or  definite  wound  rotors  were  used,  the  latter  usually 
carrying  collector  rings  to  allow  of  connection  to  exterior  re- 
sistance at  starting.  The  starting  resistance  was  sometimes  in- 
serted in  the  primary  circuit  of  the  motor,  but  more  freqoeotly 
in  the  secondary  or  rotor  circuit. 

The  controller  generally  consisted  of  a  three-pole  double- 
throw  switch  and,  if  the  first  rush  of  current  was  to  be  limited, 
a  device  for  cutting  out  the  starting  resistance.  This  latter  was 
usually  a  time  element  device  employing  gravit>'  or  spring  pres- 
sure against  a  dash-pot  retardation.  This  controller  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  mechanical  brake  was  operated  from  the  car  by  means 
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of  a  hand  rope,  lever  or  wheel.  The  hand-rope  controHed  direct- 
connected  elevator  with  sqtiirrel-cage  motor  is  an  extremely  sim- 
ple machine,  but  its  application  is  limited. 

The  mechanical  control  served  very  well  for  the  low-speed 
commercial  machine,  but  the  call  for  an  automatic  elevatori  that 
is.  one  requiring  no  operator  and  usually  equipped  with  push- 
button control  for  residence  service,  et  cmtera,  demanded  a  mag- 
netic control.  As  no  satisfactory  aJtemating-current  magnet  was 
available,  direct-current  controlling  magnets  and  brake  magnet 
were  employed,  and  the  direct  airrent  was  obtained  from  a  small 
motor  generator  or  an  aluminum  ceU  rectifier;  the  elevator  motor 
being  retained,  however,  in  the  alternating-current  form. 

The  nieratry  arc  rectifier  has  been  considered  with  respect 
to  the  supply  of  a  direct  current  for  these  controlling  mag^eU, 
but  the  current  required  to  maintain  the  arc  during  the  period 
in  which  no  useful  work  is  being  done  usually  represents  a 
loss  which  is  prohibitive.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  hos- 
pitals and  similar  buildings,  a  few  hall  lights  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  rectifier  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  arc-main- 
taining current,  but  as  any  rectifying  process  is  only  a  half- 
way step  Imvatd  the  desired  results  with  respect  to  direct-con- 
nected alternating-current  elevator  operation,  action  on  this  line 
will  doubtless  be  limited. 

While  a  satisfactory  alternating-current  magnet  was  not 
available,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  alternating-current  magnets 
Jiave  never  been  employed.  The  writer  has  in  mind  an  elevator 
in  New  York  city  installed  in  1899,  in  connection  with  which  alter- 
nating-curreirt  controlling  and  brake  magnets  were  employed  and 
have  been  in  use  ever  since.  The  early  magnets  exhibited,  how- 
ever, several  objectionable  features.  They  were  noisy,  took  a 
large  current  wrtb  an  open  magnetic  circuit,  and  provided  an 
uncertain  electrical  contact.  The  advantage  accruing  from  the 
cmplo^mient  of  magiicE  control  in  connection  with  direct-current 
elevators  made  it  clear  that  the  perfecting  of  an  alternating-cur- 
rent magnet  was  distinctly  desirable  and  really  essential  to  any 
marked  advance  in  the  alternating-current  elevator  field. 

We  are  doubtless  all  fanuliar  with  the  groaning  sound  made 
by  the  earlier  elevators  when  starting  and  the  pronounced  bum- 
ming noise  while  nnming.  These  are  motor  features  and  have 
not  been  so  noticeable  in  later machines  and  may  be  eliminated. 
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The  maxinmm  duty  of  direct-connected  aUernating-currcnt 
elevators  has  always  been  low,  owing  to  tlie  comparatively  large 
starting  current  required  even  with  collector-ring  motors,  and 
also  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  stopping.  In  direct-current 
elevators  the  dynamic  principle  is  employed  to  assist  the  me- 
chanical friction  at  the  brake  shoes  in  bringing  the  elevator  to  rest, 
and  in  some  cases  this  dynamic  action  exerts  the  greater  part  of 
the  braking  effort.  In  the  ordinary  induction  motor  this  dynamic 
action  does  not  exist  after  the  line  current  has  been  cut  off,  and 
tlie  braking  eflfort  is,  tlierefore,  entirely  the  resultant  of  mechan- 
ical friction.  This  braking  feature  is  extremely  important, 
an  elevator  must  be  able  to  come  from  speed  to  rest  almost  in- 
stantlvt  and  the  car  should  land  within  one  or  two  inches  of  thi 
desired  level. 

The  speed  of  these  elevators  has  found  its  maximum  prac 
lical  limitation  at  about  200  feet  per  minute.  This  maximum  may 
be  increased  about  forty  per  cent  by  so  arranging  the  motor  wind 
ing  and  the  controller  that  the  number  of  magnetic  poles  in  thi 
motor  may  be  doubled  when  stopping,  thus  reducing  the  speed^EJ 
of  the  motor  one-half  before  finally  cutting  oflf  the  line  curren 
and  applying  the  mechanical  brake.  The  emplON-ment  of  such 
primary  makes  necessary,  however,  the  use  of  a  squ i rrel-ca^ e — ^ 
form  of  rotor  winding,  and  as  this  involves  very  large  starting:^^ 
current  it  is  usually  prohibitive. 

Professor  Sever,  of  Columbia  University,  made  some  invcs 

ligations  as  to  du6es,  starting  ctirrent,  et  catera,  of  multiphase^-'' 
alternating-current  elevators  in  operation  in  New  York  city,  an<C 
incorporated  the  results  in  a  paper  which  appears  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Ameri«in  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  of  April,. 
1902. 

In  the  United  States,  but  few  single-phase  direct-connectctl 
elevators  have  been  installed.  Small  elevators,  mainly  for  hoose^ 
service,  and  using  an  ordinary  multiphase  induction  motor  with  a 
phase  splitting  arrangement  for  starting,  have  operated  quietljr 
aitd  quite  satisfactorily  in  so  far  as  service  giving  is  coQCemed, 
bnt  the  starting  current  has  been  large. 

Single-phase  commutator  motors  for  direct-connected  eleva- 
tors have  thus  far  been  employed  but  litde  in  this  country,  at- 
ihough  in  England  considerable  has  been  done  along  this  line. 
That  hot  Itltle  has  been   done  here  in   single-phase   work  is 
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no  indication  that  but  little  will  be  done,  and  this  singlc-phase 
situation  will  he  treated  of  later. 

So  much  for  the  general  story  concerning  alternating-cur- 
rent elevators  as  they  have  been  obtainable  until  recently.  Be- 
fore taking  up  the  question  of  the  machines  that  may  now  be 
offered  by  elevator  manufacturers,  and  the  possibilities — I 
might  say  probabilities— for  the  near  future,  it  may  be  well  to 
indicate  briefly  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  stood  in  the  path 
of  development  of  the  direct-connected  alternating-current  ele- 
vator. 

In  the  first  place,  the  standard  that  has  been  estabUshed  for 
direct-connected  work  by  the  direct -current  elevator  is  remarkably 
high,  and  for  this  reason  a  comparative  basis  of  operation  exists 
which  did  not  exist  during  the  early  development  of  the  direct- 
current  machine.  Again,  the  alternating-current  motor  has  not 
been  readily  obtainable.  It  has  been  expensive,  and  ihe  delays  in 
delivery  have  militated  against  experimenting  by  the  elevator 
manufacturer  and  have  discouraged  the  elevator  customer. 

The  electric  energy  consumption  demanded  by  the  motors  in 
ptartmg  has  been  considerably  in  excess  of  that  required  by  direct- 
current  motors  for  the  same  duty,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
power  factor  has  augmented  the  consequent  disturbance  to  the 
lines.  The  difficult}'  experienced  in  stopping  has  already  been 
mentioned;  while  the  lack  of  dynamic  action  when  disconnected 
from  the  line,  and  the  liability  of  reversal  of  phase  relation  on  the 
lines  of  multiphase  circuits,  raised  the  question  of  safety.  Fur- 
thermore, the  noise  made  by  the  motors  was  distinctly  objection- 
able. 

Summarized  and  compared,  the  application  of  the  alternating- 
current  motor  to  the  regular  type  of  direct-current  direct-connect- 
ed elevator  machine,  limited  the  duty  of  the  latter  and  rendered 
it  expensive  to  install  and  to  operate.  It  also  made  it  noisy  in 
operation,  detracted  from  its  safety,  necessitated  mechanical  or 
rectified  magnetic  control,  and  affected  the  lights  when  placed  on 
a  lighting  circuit-  On  the  other  hand  the  tendency  of  central  sta- 
tions toward  alternating  current  made  it  clear  that  alternating- 
current  elevators  suitable  for  all  classes  of  service  would  be  called 
for,  and  that  If  real  progress  wa«  to  be  made,  existing  conditions 
and  known  principles  must  be  carefully  analyzed  and  the  latter 
applied  to  the  former,  singly  and  in  combination,  until  a  basis  of 
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present  possibilities  was  established.    This  basis  should  coastitule 
at  least  an  advanced  starting  point  for  development. 

Applying,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  experience  gained  ia 
direct-current  practice,  it  followed  that  the  first  requirement  was 
a  quietly- running  motor  halving  a  large  starting  torque  per  volt- 
ampere  of  input,  a  reasonably  small  rotor  weight,  and  good  ef- 
ficiency and  power  factor  through  a  range  of  load  It  furtlier  ap- 
peared tliat  a  motor  having  direct-current  shunt  motor  character- 
istics at  full  speed  was  necessary  and  that  if  possible  this  motor 
should  be  subject  to  definite  speed  variation.  The  multiphase  mo- 
tor, as  known,  gave  better  promise  than  the  single-phase  motor 
of  fulfilling  the  conditions,  and  the  multiphase  elevator  was,  there- 
fore, taken  up  5rst. 

The  ehniination  of  noise,  ihe  obtaining  of  an  excellent  ef- 
ficiency and  power  factor  at  full  load,  and  the  reduction  of  rotor 
weight  and  speed  to  the  minimum,  could  be  provided  for  in  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  the  motor.  The  starting  torque  and 
speed  variation  features  did  not  so  readily  fall  into  Hne.  The 
starting  torque  per  volt-ampere  was  improved,  but  was  not  and 
has  not  as  yet  been  brought  to  a  point  comparable  with  that  of  the 
direct -current  motor.  Speed  variation  similar  to  that  obtained  by 
series  armature  resistance  with  direct -current  motors  was  avail- 
able, but,  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  in  direct-connected  elevator  work, 
with  a  given  live  position  of  tlie  controller,  the  motor  may  be 
driving  the  load  or  the  load  driving  the  motor — depending  upon 
the  instantaneous  relation  between  the  car  load  and  coimterweigbt 
-—it  is  evident  that  stich  speed  control  is  indefinite.  Speed  varia- 
tion through  a  change  in  the  number  of  poles  in  a  single  motor 
could  be  obtained,  but,  as  already  mentioned  in  connection  with 
bringing  the  motor  to  rest,  the  use  of  this  device  entailed  large 
starting  current 

In  elevator  work  the  most  important  consideration  is  safety, 
and  upon  this  the  certainty  with  which  the  maximum  speed  may 
be  lunited  and  the  elevator  brought  to  rest  has  a  direct  bearing. 
The  direct-current  elevator  is  considered  safe  and  it  remains, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  difference  between  the  application  of 
direct  current  and  alternating  current  to  an  elevator  machine. 

An  induction  motor  has  practically  the  same  characteristics 
as  the  direct-current  shunt  motor  and,  with  all  resistance  cut  out 
of  both  primary  and  secondary  circuits,  the  speed  of  the  induction 
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motor  is  limited  quite  as  well  by  the  number  oi  cycles  on  the  cir- 
cuit as  the  speed  of  the  direct-current  motor  is  limited  by  the  Une 
voltage. 

In  the  event  o£  the  line  circuit  being  broken,  however,  the 
comparison  ceases.  Under  such  conditions  the  direct-current  mo- 
lur  could  retain  a  speed-regulating  effect,  while  the  speed  of  the 
mduction  motor  would  be  limited  only  by  the  relation  existing 
between  the  driving  force  and  the  mechanical  friction  opposing  it, 
111  small  machines  this  mechanical  friction  has  constituted  such  a 
large  part  of  the  load  that  but  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
from  runaways,  though  centrifugal  devices  have  been  added  for 
further  protection ;  but  with  higher  duties  the  percentage  of  fric- 
tion must  decrease  It  appears,  therefore,  that  with  highly  ef- 
ficient gearing  and  mechanical  control,  the  failure  of  the  current 

'  with  the  machine  in  operation  or  the  lifting  of  the  brake  with  no 
current  on  the  line  would  prove  a  source  of  danger. 

The  obvious  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  the  introducti 
of  an  electric  brake  would  at  once  overcome  this  difficulty,  as  an 
electric  brake  would  refuse  to  release  if  there  were  no  current  on 
the  line,  and  would  immediately  -ict  itself  in  the  event  of  current 

'being  shut  oflF  during  the  operation  of  the  elevator;  in  fact,  it 
would  do  so  more  surely  than  the  electric  brake  on  a  flirect-cur- 
rcnt  machine.  Safety,  as  well  as  convenience,  demanded  that  an 
alternating-current  magnet  control  should  be  available'  if  higher 
speed  or  more  efhctent  alternating-current  work  was  to  be  under- 
taken^  but  its  design  was  limited  by  many  conditions, 

The  imminence  of  phase  reversal  on  the  line  is  not  so  appar- 
ent as  it  was  some  time  ago,  but  it  is  clear  that  danger  from  this 
source  on  multiphase  circuits  exists  and  always  will  exist  ami  thai 
provision  should  be  made  to  nullify  its  effect.  A  device  which,  in 
the  event  of  reversal  of  phase  relation,  shall  immediately  open  the 
supply  circuit  and  apply  the  brake  or  prevent  its  release,  thus 
bringing  the  elevator  to  rest  if  in  operation,  or  preventing  its  start- 
ing if  at  rest,  best  meets  this  specification.  \Vtth  some  mechanical 
controls  the  current  is  cut  off  from  the  machine  and  the  brake  ap- 
plied if  the  car  passes  the  ordinary  terminals  of  travel,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  whereby  the  same  two  operations  mav  at  anv  time 
be  performed  from  the  car  through  some  means  other  than  the 
regular  control, 

I  With  a  magnetic  control,  perhaps  the  best  device  for  automat- 
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ically  accomplishing  the  desired  result  makes  use  of  the  torque 
principle  of  a  small  multiphase  motor  inserted  across  the  main  line 
circuit.  With  current  across  this  small  motor  in  the  proper  rela- 
tion, the  circuit  to  the  elevator  controSler  is  complete,  but  at  the 
instant  the  phase  relation  on  the  main  line  circuit  is  reversed,  the 
direction  of  torque  is  reversed  and  the  control  circuit  is,  in  conse- 
quence, opened. 

This  object  may  also  be  accomplished  by  various  applications 
ot  direction  relation  between  the  power  motor  and  parts  of  the 
control.  Direction  of  movement  of  the  control  for  desired  direc- 
tion of  movement  of  the  elevator  is  definite.  Reversal  of  phase  re- 
lation would  disturb  the  relation  existing^  between  control  and  ele- 
vator direction.  Devices  mechanically  or  electrically  operated,  or 
operated  tn  combination^  may  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  eleva- 
tor system,  whereby  the  elevator  is  brought  to  rest  immediately 
this  disturbance  occurs. 

It  would  seem^  therefore,  that  with  proper  precautions  safety 
may  be  assured.  It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  prob- 
lem of  magnetic  control  has  practEcally  been  solved.  Something 
over  a  year  ago  a  multiphase  magnetic  control  was  set  up  and 
operated,  and  its  action  was  positive.  Chattering  was  obviated 
by  the  use  of  four-pole  magnets  acting  on  circular  armatures. 
For  a  two-phase  circuit,  two  U  magnets  were  set  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  each  having  its  pole  tips  the  same  relative 
distance  from  the  common  amiature.  Each  magnet  was  wound 
for  a  separate  phase  and  its  strength  varied  with  the  aUemations 
of  the  current.  As  one  magnet  was  of  maximum  strength  when 
the  other  was  zero,  and  vice  versa,  and  both  acted  on  the  same  ar- 
mature, the  pull  on  the  latter  was  constant  and  as  this  armature 
carried  the  moving  contact  of  the  control^  the  contact  it  made  was 
firm  and  constant.  Furthermore,  its  attractive  action  was  instan- 
taneous and  its  release  prompt.  Magnets  of  this  type  may  be 
made  as  large  as  desired,  and  are  available  for  controls  or  for 
brake  mechanisms. 

For  ordinary  controls,  a  single-phase  magnet  of  the  solenoid 
type  has  been  developed,  which  is  simpler  in  construction  and  wir- 
ing, and  lends  itself  more  readily  to  the  requirements  of  a  con- 
trol. Owing  to  the  single-phase  winding,  the  pull  on  the  solenoid 
core  is  not  steady,  and  if  the  contact  were  secured  directly  to  this 
core  it  would  chatter  and  the  electrical  contact  would  be  uncertain. 
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To  avoid  this,  the  movable  contact  in  the  form  of  a  copper  disc  is 
sleeved  over  an  extension  of  the  core  and  supported  by  a  light 
spring.  The  energizing  of  the  solenoid  coil  raises  the  core  and 
completes  the  circuit  through  the  movable  and  stationary  con- 
tacts. During  the  time  the  current  is  passing  through  the  coil, 
;he  core  has  a  longitudinal  vibratory  motion,  due  to  the  alter- 
nating nature  of  the  current.  The  height  at  which  contact  occurs 
and  the  pressure  of  the  spring  are  so  adjusted  that  even  when 
the  core  is  at  the  lowest  point  of  this  movenient,  a  6rm  electrical 
contact  is  maintained.  This  spring  principle  has  also  been  applied 
to  horizontal  magnets  with  hinged  armatures,  b«t  the  vertical 
Siolenoi<^l  is  the  simpler  tvpe. 

Accelerating  magnets  may  be  obtained  by  using  the  solenoid 
type  in  conjunction  with  dash-pots  to  furnish  the  time  element,  or 
by  utilizing  the  differential  action  between  two  coils ;  one  ener- 
gized from  the  primary  circuity  and  the  other  from  the  secondary 
circuit  of  the  motor. 

With  the  controller  magnets  developed,  the  next  step  was 
to  reduce  the  current  required  to  release  the  brake  and,  if  pos- 
sible with  safety,  to  provide  that  the  bra  Ice- releasing  current 
should  not  occur  simultaneously  with  the  peak  of  the  motor- 
starting  current.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  reduction  in 
voltage  on  the  line  affects  the  torque  of  an  induction  motor  very 
seriously,  and  the  motor  and  the  brake  should  be  so  related  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  release  the  brake  imder  operating  con- 
ditions, unless  the  torque  of  the  motor  was  sufficient  to  hold  its 
maximum  load.  This  end  has  been  attained  by  proper  connections 
in  the  controller  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  momentum  type  of 
brake  in  which  the  turning  effort  produced  when  the  friction  shoes 
of  the  main  brake  grip  the  revolving  brake-wheel  is  transmitted 
to  the  lever  of  a  second  brake  which  also  tends  to  bring  the 
moving  parts  to  rest.  As  the  braking  effort  is  thus  multiplied, 
a  smaller  brake  magnet  meets  the  requirements,  and,  in  conse* 
quence,  a  smaller  brake  magnet  current. 

Utilizing  these  single-phase  control  magnets  and  a  multiphase 
brake  magnet,  any  form  of  "switch-in-car"  or  "push-button" 
control  for  a  multiphase  elevator  may  be  obtained,  witliout  em- 
ploying a  rectifying  process,  and  it  !s  clear  that  this  same  combina- 
tion is  equally  applicable  to  the  control  of  a  single-phase  elevator 
by  including  a  phase-splttti'ng  device  to  supply  multiphase  current 
to  the  brake  magnet. 
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tb»  lit^'"  r^"^"  elevator  has  not  been  developed  to  the 
MM*«^  «<\Mnl  u  the  multiphase  elevator,  bul  the  limitation  is  en- 
k^  in  tfe*  motor.  At  present  it  is  installed  mainly  for  residence 
i«r.  bu(  higher  duty  seenis  quite  possible. 

lowing  to  its  hig^h  starting  torque,  tlie  single-phase  motor 
\xhtch  starts  as  a  repulsion  motor  and  runs  as  an  induction  motor 
f\xM%  lo  be  the  type  best  adapted  to  higlier  duly  single-phase  ele- 
vator service.  There  are  a  few  elevators  in  this  conulry  thus 
i'lveratcd  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  American  motor  manufacturers 
will  continue  the  iniprovemenl  of  this  type  of  motor.  Foreign 
manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  reducing;  the  noise  in  the  mo- 
tor, and  at  present  (heir  machines  appear  to  be  in  the  lead  so  far 
as  motors  suitable  for  direct-connected  elevators  are  concerned. 
*)  hey  have  also  reduced  sparking  at  the  commutalor  without  the 
use  of  high-resistance  leads  between  the  commulator  bars  and  the 
annatnre  coils,  thus  diminishing  danger  of  burnout  if  the  motor 
hhould  tail  to  start  promptly.  Furthermore^  with  the  American 
motor,  starting  resistance  is  employed,  while  from  installations 
including'  foreign  motors  it  may  be  eliminated. 

Thus,  while  single-phase  apparatus  is  still  somewhat  back- 
ward, with  a.utomatic  elevators  multiphase  operative  conditions 
have  been  met  for  a  maximum  speed  of  approximately  175  feet 
per  minute  and  with  switch-controlled  elevators,  a  maximum 
speed  of  approximately  250  feet  per  minute,  without  the  use  of 
reclit^ied  current,  and  elevators  of  these  typos  are  now  available. 
For  automatic  elevators  the  speed  named  meets  all  requirements. 
bxit  for  switch-controlled  elevators  a  speed  greater  than  350  feet 
per  minute  is  distinctly  desirable. 

That  such  In'gher  speed  service  is  obtainable  with  a  machine 
which  will  meet  commercial  conditions,  the  writer  is  thoroughly 
convinced. 

The  slartihg  current  for  an  alternating-current  motor  suitable 
for  elevator  work  is  greater  than  that  of  a  direct-current  motor, 
but  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  any  location  in  which 
high-speed  service  is  demanded,  provision  for  a  high  starting 
current  may  be  made.  It  was  done  when  direct-current  elevators 
were  new  and  demanded  large  starting  current,  and  it  will  be 
done  for  alternating-current  elevators,  It  was  justified  then.  It 
will  be  justified  now. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  a  multiphase  induction  motor 
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which  shall  have  large  starting  torque,  or  one  which  shall  have 
either  good  power  factor,  high  efficiency,  good  speed  regulation, 
low  speed,  stability,  quiet  operation  or  fairly  low  rotor  weight, 
but  to  combine  all  these  features  in  a  single  motor  is  an  interest- 
ing problem.  Compromises  must  be  made  and  a  design  which  will 
insure  the  highest  starting  torque  per  volt-ampere  and  high  ef- 
ficiency at  average  load  seems  most  fair  to  both  central  station  and 
customer,  and  much  has  been  accomplished  toward  obtaining  a 
satisfactory  motor  along  these  lines,  if  no  better  performance  can 
be  expected  from  the  motor,  hig-h  speed  apparently  means  heavy 
starting  current,  multi-motors  or  higher  mechanical  efficiency  in 
the  transmission  between  motor  and  load. 

High-speed  service  requires  some  form  of  control  for  inter- 
mediate speed,  in  order  that  good  landings  may  be  made.  The 
introduction  of  a  double  or  multi-motor  arrangement  with  provis- 
ion for  individual  and  cascade  connection,  or  with  one  electrb- 
djnamic  machine  arranged  as  a  power  consumer,  appears  to  offer 
the  best  promise  for  definite  speed  control,  but  the  introduction  of 
the  mulii-motor  also  affects  the  starting  torque  required  and  ob- 
tainable. By  use  of  the  cascade  connection  increased  starting 
torque  for  the  same  volt-ampere  input  may  be  obtained,  but  in 
stepping  from  one  set  of  connections  to  another  the  current  jumps 
are  apt  tO  be  large  unless  thi?  control  is  complicated,  and  this 
situation  has  been  quite  thoroughly  gone  over  in  the  application 
of  the  cascade  connection  to  multiphase  railroad  work. 

The  Cascade  arrangement  would  permit  efficient  operation  at 
the  various  speeds  and,  during  the  first  portion  of  speed  reduction 
would  produce  a  dynamic  braking  effect,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  multi-motor  arrangement  mnst  naturally  increase  the  weight 
of  the  rotor  necessary  for  a  given  full-speed  duty,  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  high-speed  parts  of 
a  direct-connected  elevator  may  not  be  fully  appreciated.  For  the 
information  of  those  who  have  not  given  thought  to  this  phase  of 
the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  with  an  ordinary  direct- 
connected  machine,  using  both  independent  and  drum  counter- 
weight and  arranged  for  a  capacity  of  2506  pounds  at  about  300 
feet  per  minute,  the  inertia  value  of  the  high-speed  parts — namely, 
the  worm,  brake-wheel  and  rotor — constitutes  about  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  that  of  the  entire  elevator  equipment ;  in  other  words, 
of  the  excess  torque  necessary  to  accelerate  the  elevator  to  full 
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speed  when  starting,  about  eighty-five  per  cent  is  required  to  get 
the  rotor,  brake-wheel  and  worm  up  to  speed,  while  the  small 
balance  of  from  ten  per  cent  to  fifteen  per  cent  suffices  to  bring  the 
car,  load  and  counterweights  to  speed. 

If  necessary,  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanism  between  the  mo- 
tor and  the  live  load  in  the  car  may  be  increased,  thus  cutting 
down  the  running  horse-power  required  of  the  motor  and,  in 
consequence,  the  weight  of  the  rotor.  This  reduces  not  only  the 
torque  required  to  move  the  load  at  constant  speed,  but  also  the 
torque  needed  to  overcome  inertia  during  accekration. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  two  methods  of  reducing 
the  maximum  starting  current  by  reducing  and  adjusting  the 
brake  current,  and  still  another  device  includes  the  mounting  of 
the  stator  of  the  motor  in  bearings  concentric  with  the  rotor  bear- 
ings in  such  manner  that  it  may  revolve  through  part  of  a  circum- 
ference, but,  when  not  energized,  wilf  be  held  central  between  the 
limits  of  its  arc  of  movement.  The  starting  torque  itself  is  thus 
made  to  release  the  brake  through  a  cam  on  the  stator,  whtch  acts 
upon  the  brake  lever.  This  also  provides  for  safety  by  interUnk- 
ing  motor  torque  and  brake  release,  and  includes  in  the  same  de- 
vice the  motion  necessary  for  a  phase  reversal  safety. 

A  tj-pe  of  accelerating  device  which  has  been  advocated  with 
particular  reference  to  the  acceleration  of  large  units,  employs  a 
small  direct -current  generator  and  direct-current  magnets.  The 
generator  is  arranged  to  be  positively  driven  by  the  elevator  motor 
and  is  electrically  connected  to  the  accelerating  magnets.  Rota- 
lion  of  the  motor  is  accompanied  by  corresponding  rotation  of  the 
generator,  and,  as  the  electromotive  force  of  the  latter  gradually 
increases,  the  accelerating  switches  consecutively  short-circuit  sec- 
tions of  rotor  resistance  until  all  starting  resistance  has  been  cut 
out.  Current  from  this  generator  Is  also  employed  to  assist  in 
stopping,  by  passing  it  through  an  auxiliary  brake-applying  solen- 
oid at  the  instant  the  operating  circuit  is  opened.  This  is  appli- 
cable to  either  multiphase  or  single-phase  apparatus. 

The  direct-current  type  of  accelerating  device  employing  a 
niagnetic  clutch  driven  from  the  elevator  motor,  may  be  applied 
to  an  alternating-current  elevator  by  substituting  alternating-cur- 
rent magnets.  Any  resistance  cutout,  mechanically  driven  and 
employing  a  magnetic  detent,  and  a  holding  magnet  at  the  termi- 
nus of  [ravel,  may  be  made  to  accomplish  the  same  object 
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A  non-chattering  magnetic  control  may  also  be  obtained  b\ 
arranging  for  electrical  contact  through  gravity  or  spring  press- 
ure rather  than  through  the  direct  action  of  the  control  magnets. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  allowing  the  weighted  core  of  a 
solenoid  througli  which  no  current  is  flowing,  to  hold  open  the 
contact  When  the  coil  is  energized^  the  pressure  due  to  the  core 
ifi  removed  and  firm  contact  is  then  established  by  the  action  of 
^avity,  or  by  a  spring, 

A  direct-acting  single-phase  magnet  may  be  made  to  insure 
continuity  of  circuit  by  introducing  sliding  contacts.  The  vibra- 
tion due  to  the  alternating  current  may  move  the  contact^  but  it 
does  not  open  the  circuit. 

Pilot  motor  controls  may  also  be  employed. 

Compressed  air  may  be  applied  to  alternating-current  eleva- 
tor  control  substantially  as  in  alternating-current  railroad  con- 
trol. 

For  stopping,  improved  mechanical  braking  devices  have  been 
mentioned,  and  the  dynamic  action  obtainable  from  multi-motor 
arrangements  may  be  employed  through  all  or  part  of  the  period 
of  stopping,  as  well  as  for  intermediate  speed  control.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  introduction  of  direct  current  into  the  windings  on 
the  stator  of  an  induction  motor,  after  the  alternating -current  sup- 
ply has  been  cut  off,  will  produce  a  dynamic  action  effective  in 
stopping.  W'itli  a  multi-motor  arrangement  the  application  of  this 
scheme  to  one  o£  the  motors  is  also  available  for  intermediate 
speed  control.  The  direct  current  reijuired  for  this  purpose  may 
be  obtained  from  a  small  direct-current  generator  mechanically 
driven  by  the  elevator  motor  or  from  an  exterior  source. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  produce  a  high-speed  alternating-cur- 
rent elevator  that  shall  be  satisfactory  from  every  standpoint,  but 
operative  principles  have  been  evolved  and  its  development  really 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  central  stations.  Mechanically  and  elec- 
trically-controlled elevators  for  low  and  medium  speeds  are  now 
on  the  market  and  the  higher-speed  machines  will,  I  believe,  be 
obtainable  if  there  is  a  persistent  call  for  than.  So  long  as  the 
high-speed  direct-current  elevator  meets  the  requirements,  so 
long-  will  the  development  of  the  high-speed  alternating-current 
elevator  be  retarded,  for  this  is  a  busy  world  and  the  work  first 
undertaken  is  that  which  is  easiest  or  that  for  which  there  is  the 
greatest  demand.  W.  N.  Dickinson,  Jr. 
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It  is  very  fortunate  that  this  paper  on  alternating-current 
elevator  motors  has  been  presented  to  this  convention  by  an  ele- 
vator man  of  wide  experfeiice,  and  I  think  Mr.  Dickinson  is  espe- 
cially happy  in  tlie  following  statenicnt,  which  I  quote  from  his 
paper: 

"It  is  no  easy  task  to  produce  a  high-speed  alternating-cur- 
rent elevator  that  shall  be  satisfactory  from  every  standpoint, 
but  operative  principles  have  been  evolved,  and  its  development 
easily  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  central  station." 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  alternating-current 
elevator  situation  up  to  date  has  been  the  reluctance  of  some  of 
the  elevator  companies  to  recognize  that  tlicre  existed  any  demani! 
for  the  single-phase  alternating-current  elevator  and  to  concede 
that  the  central -station  man  had  anything  to  do  with  the  elevator 
situation.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  this  is  the  case  with  Mf. 
Dickinson  and  his  company,  as  they  are  quite  evidently  keeping 
in  ver)-  close  touch  with  the  central-station  situation.  But  such 
is  actually  the  case  with  quite  a  number  of  the  elevator  companies. 
Quite  recently,  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  prominent  ele- 
vator  manufacturers,  he  made  the  emphatic  statement  that  his 
company  was  not  interested  in  a  single-phase  elevator  motor,  as 
there  was  no  demand  for  such  a  device. 

The  type  of  motor  we  have  been  suggesting  for  single-phase 
elevator  service  has  now  been  on  the  market  in  this  country-  for 
about  otie  year.  Equipments  have  been  developed  to  tbe  point 
where  moderate-speed  service  can  be  taken  care  of  nicely,  and  it 
is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  until,  in  my  judgment,  single- 
phase  elevator  outfits  will  be  available  for  practically  all  kinds  of 
service. 

I  have  been  asked  since  I  came  to  this  convention  why  the 
introduction  of  this  apparatus  was  proceeding  so  slowly.  There 
have  been  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  new  line 
of  business  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  motor,  and  our  theon' 
has  been  that  wc  must  educate  the  elevator  manufacturers  into 
the  use  of  the  apparatus  before  too  energetically  forcing  ili 
introduction  upon  the  central -st^ition  public  As  I  have  said* 
the  elevator  men  have  taken  very  little  interest  in  the  proposi- 
rion  to  dale.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  are  reluctant  to  go  into 
the  bu&in^s  until  a  form  of  motor  has  been  produced  that  in 
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their  judgment  will  do  all  kinds  of  service.  Others,  out  of  touch 
with  the  central-station  situation,  recognize  no  necessity  for  any 
such  type  of  apparatus  and  display  little  interest  in  qualifying 
to  take  care  of  such  a  demand  until  after  it  has  actually  material- 
ized— from  their  point  of  view.  We  have  had  a  great  many 
inquiries  from  central-station  people,  which  we  have  directed  to 
the  elevator  manufacturers  in  their  particular  vicinity  without 
these  makers  being  willing  to  undertake  the  installation.  We  have 
continued  the  effort,  however,  to  qualify  the  elevator  manufac- 
turers, proceeding  on  the  theory  that  the  proper  people  to  install 
elevator  equipments  were  elevator  manufacturers,  and  not  motor 
manufacturers. 

Another  reason  why  this  business  has  proceeded  slowly  is 
that  it  has  been  our  desire  to  test  out  the  type  of  motor  thoroughly, 
not  caring  to  foist  on  the  market  a  gold  brick.  We  have  therefore 
placed  on  the  market  twenty  to  twenty-five  equipments,  and 
have  been  watching  them  carefully  to  see  what  the  service  results 
were  and  how  satisfied  the  central-station  people  were.  We  have 
now  satisfied  ourselves  and  think  the  motor  in  its  present  shape 
is  a  commercial  success  and  will  do  moderate-speed  work.  We 
are  therefore  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  the  business,  expecting 
to  co-operate  with  the  elevator  men  in  perfecting  combinations  to 
take  care  of  a  larger  variety  of  service  conditions  than  have  thus 
far  been  taken  care  of. 

The  question  has  been  asked  as  to  the  results  of  single-phase 
equipments  as  compared  with  polyphase,  and  when  the  central- 
station  man  should  put  in  one  as  compared  with  the  other.  I  feel 
the  same  principle  holds  here  as  in  ordinary  alternating-current 
power  service.  There  is  an  engineering  dividing  line  between 
the  polyphase  motor  and  the  single-phase  motor  for  constant- 
speed  service,  and  this  is  practically  the  dividing  line  between 
the  single-phase  and  polyphase  elevator  equipments.  After  the 
central-station  engineer  has  determined  where  he  wants  to  give 
polyphase  and  where  single-phase  service,  the  question  of  the  type 
of  elevator  motor  is  fully  disposed  of,  just  as  is  also  the  question 
of  constant-speed  motors. 

A  sample  of  the  type  of  motor  I  have  been  discussing  is  on 

exhibition  here,  and  while  this  motor  was  described  at  last  year's 

convention,  some  of  you  may  not  fully  understand  it.     We  shall 

be  glad  to  show  it  and  explain  its  construction  to  any  who  are 
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interested.  Quite  a  number  of  central-station  men  are  here  w! 
have  these  equipments  in  service^  and  they  can  probably  say 
something  that  will  be  more  acceptable  than  anything  I  can  say. 
Only  one  of  the  equipments  installed  to  date,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  central  station.  This  is 
a  lo-hp  equipment  driving  an  eievalor  in  a  Chicago  apartment 
bouse,  several  miles  from  the  Chicago  Edison  Company's  cent 
of  distribution.  The  disturba.nce  of  the  voltage  on  the  circuit, 
according  to  Mr.  Gear,  of  the  Chicago  Edison  Company,  is 
between  two  and  three  volts.  He  says  that  anyv^herc  else  in 
Chicago  a  disturbance  of  this  amount  would  not  affect  their 
service  in  the  least,  but  in  this  particular  residence  district  they 
do  not  like  to  have  even  so  small  a  variation.  The  equipment 
has  not  yet  been  taken  out.  and  we  can  probably  make  certain 
refinements  that  will  keep  it  there.  Mechanically,  the  Chica; 
Edison  Company  has  been  entirely  satisfied,  as  have  been 
apartment -house  people,  This  particular  motor  replaced  a  51 
volt  motor,  going  on  the  same  bed-plate. 

The  President:  In  connection  with  the  offer  of  prizes  by 
the  Co-operative  Electrical  Development  Association,  your  presi- 
dent, some  little  time  ago,  appointed  Messrs.  Burnett,  Mather 

and  Montague  as  a  committee  to  judge  the  papers  submitted 
in  the  coiitest.  1  will  ask  Mr.  Burnett  to  make  the  report  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  Douglass  Burnett  (Baltimore.  Md.) :  Your  commit- 
tee examined  very  carefully  the  twenty-two  papers  submitted, 
and  was  very  much  pleased  to  find  that  the  individual  ideas  of 
the  three  members  of  the  committee  were  entirely  in  harmony. 
it  tliereforc  offers  ihe  following  unanimous  report; 

REPORT     OF     THE    COMMITTEE     ON    AWARD    OF 

PRIZES     OFFERED     BY     THE     CO-OPERATIVE 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  undersigned  committee  appointed  by  President  Blood 
to  judge  papers  on  the  subject  of  Organisation  and  Conduct  of 
a  New-Business  Department  Suifablf  for  Central  Stations  in 
Cities  of  yO,OQO  Pofiidation  and  Under,  begs  to  report  as  follows; 

First  prize — M.  S.  Seelman,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Second  prize— S.  M.  Kennedy.  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

Third  prize — J.  M.  Robb,  Peoria,  III.  • 
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Honorable  mention:  C.  N.  Jackson,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Fred. 
D.  Sampson,  Charlotte,  N.  C :  W.  R.  Sweaney,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Jaines  L.  Wiltse,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

We  recommend  that  in  lieu  of  any  combination  of  these 
papers  they  he  all  published. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

i  Douglass   Burnett,   Chairmanj 
Committee,   J  Joseph  E.  Montague^ 
Eugene  H.  Mather. 


The  President  :  Gentlemeiij  you  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  Crouse,  with  whom  this  idea  originated,  is 
here,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  take  pleasure  in  turning  over  the 
prizes  to  these  gentlemen.  First  prize,  $500;  second  prize,  $300, 
and  third  prize,  $200. 

Mr.  Chouse:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — I  want  to  say 
a  few  words  before  awarding  these  prizes.  In  the  first  place,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  follow  out  the  recommendations  of  your  com- 
mittee, and  it  will  be  our  desire  to  give  the  papers  that  won  the 
prizes  and  those  that  have  had  honorable  mention  the  widest 
possible  distribution. 

During  the  coming  year  we  have  it  in  mind  to  offer  other 
prizes  for  papers  along  commercial  lines  that  may  be  comparable 
with  papers  that  have  been  submitted  here,  and  our  only  idea 
in  asking  the  good  offices  of  your  president  and  this  association 
in  this  connection  was  to  give  the  matter  a  standing,  so  that 
when  another  prize  of  this  character  is  offered  every  central- 
station  manager  or  employee  in  the  commercial  department  will 
have  a  reasonable  degree  of  assurance  that  the  funds  are  forth- 
coming, in  any  future  work  of  this  kind  we  may  perhaps  get  a 
larger  number  of  papers,  and  there  may  possibly  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  general  quality.  The  manufacturers  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  connection  with  this  offer,  and  whose 
good  judgment  in  reference  to  the  selling  effect  of  a  move  of  this 
kind  is  perhaps  better  than  my  own,  have  been  unanimous  in  the 
belief  that  the  $1000  spent  on  these  prizes  carried  possibly  a 
greater  selling  eflfect  than  any  otl^er  ?iooo  ever  spent  by  any 
manufacturer  or  group  of  manufacturers, 

I  believe  these  papers  will  represent  to  a  marked  degree 
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successful  and  progressive  commercial  practice^  and  by  putting 
them  into  the  hands  of  all  the  central  stations  we  feel  reasonably 
sure  that  advantage  will  accrue  both  to  central  stations  atid  to 
the  manufacturers,  because  tliere  is  a  certain  direct  ratio  between 
the  demand  for  electrical  apparatus  and  the  use  of  electric 
current.  Current  must  be  used  before  the  manufacturer  can 
produce  the  utilities  through  which  the  current  is  served.  I 
therefore  take  pleasure  in  handing  to  Mr.  Seelman,  in  behalf 
of  the  manufacturers  whom  I  represent,  this  New  York  draft 
for  $500,  and  I  return  the  otlier  drafts  to  the  president  to  hold 
for  transmission  to  the  winners  of  the  second  and  third  prizes. 
In  conclusion,  I  hope  the  gentlemen  wtU  experience  as  much 
pleasure  in  spending  the  money  as  it  affords  the  manufacturers 
to  give  it. 

The  President:  The  president  will  take  pleasure  in  tele- 
graphing the  results  of  the  competition  to  the  two  gentlemen 
who  are  not  here,  and  the  drafts  will  be  forwarded  them. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Bradley,  Jr.  (New  York  City) :  I  move  that  ii 
committee  of  6ve  be  appointed  by  the  president  to  consider  and 
report  to  the  executive  committee  upon  the  relations  between  this 
association  and  such  local  associations  as  n^y  exist  in  the  vari- 
ous states  or  districts. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

The  President:  I  will  appoint  as  the  committee  provided 
for  in  the  motion  just  passed,  the  following  gentlemen:  S.  R, 
Bradley,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Ernest  H.  Davis,  Williamsport, 
Pa.;  Leon  H.  Scherck,  Birmingham.  Ala,;  John  F.  Gilchrist, 
Chicago,  III;  W.  H.  Fellows.  LeavenM'orth,  Kan. 

The  PftESiDENx:  We  will  now  take  up  the  paper  on 
Modern  Switchboard  Practice,  ivith  Particular  Reference  to 
Automatic  Dt^Hccs,  by  Mr.  E.  M,  Hewlett,  of  Schenectady. 


Mr.  Hewlett  presented  the  foIlowing^  paper: 

MODERN    SWITCHBOARD    PRACTICE, 
PARTICULAR    REFERENCE    TO 
AUTOMATIC  DEVICES 


WITH 


In  this  paper  only  representative  cases  are  dealt  with,  prac- 
tice varying  with  individual  installations  according  to  the  local 
conditions.  It  is,  of  conrse,  understood  that  no  absolute  rules 
can  be  laid  down  to  govern  practice.  Only  one  general  principle 
would  I  put  forward  as  a  basis  for  laying  out  a  system  of  control, 


Fig.  I— ioo-Ampere.  2Soo-Volt.  T.  P.  D,  T..  K-j  Oa  Switch 

vis.,  "Make  everything  just  as  simple  as  the  operating  conditions 
will  economically  allow." 

Before  discussing  the  application  of  automatic  devices,  a  brief 
description  of  the  different  devices  will  be  in  order. 

First.  Ab  to  switches  for  alternating;  current  (except  in 
connection  with  series  arc  circuits  and  in  the  small  plants,  where 
plug  switches  may  be  used),  oil  switches  are  the  only  switches 
to  be  considered.  Oil  switches  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  rupturing  capacity,   namely,  small,  medi- 
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up  to  500  amperes  and  4500  volts,  having  a  rupturing  capacity 
suitable  for  total  three-phase  generating  capacity  as  follows : 

fUtlnc  of  Switch 


ijoo-Volt 
Auto.  Noo-Auto. 


4900-Volt 
Auto,  Mon-Auio. 


100  Bod  sc»  amp. 
300  and  500  amp. 


2100-ktr 
3350- lew 


5300-kw 
5900- lew 


1900-klr 
2  look  w 


47oo.kw 

5300-kw 


This  switch  is  designed  single  and  double-throw,  the  double- 
throw  being  provided  with  two  handles,  interlocked,  so  that  only 


Fig.  3 — K-2  Oil  Switch  Operated  by  Direct-Current  Solenoids 


one  throw  can  be  closed  at  a  time.  Up  to  300  amperes,  2500  volts, 
trip  coils  in  series  with  the  line  may  be  provided.  Above  this, 
the  trip  coils  are  operated  from  current  transformers. 

Figures  3  and  4  show  a  form  of  switch  that  is  good  up  to 
1500  amperes,  2300  volts,  and  300  amperes,  15,000  volts,  and  with 
rupturing  capacity  suitable  for  total  three-phase  generating  capac- 
ity as  follows: 


i3O0-VoU 
Auto.             N  on- Auto. 

Auto. 

3,000-VoU 

No  n*  Auto. 

On  panel 
In  cell 

2350                 59Ca 
2700                6800 

1050 
1200 

2600 
3000 

This  form  is  made  only  in  single-throw. 
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Figures  5  and  6  show  a  form  of  switch  that 
800  amperes,  15,000  volts,  with  rupturing-  capacity  sui 
total  three-phase  generator  capacity  as  follows: 


qoo-Vok 

JIulo.             Non-ABio. 

On  panel 

4600                13,000 

In  »U 

5500                13.800 

tiiteb 


i3>ew-VBIt 
Aato.  N  on- Jin 


3000 
3450 


7501 
1I6SI 


Any  one  of  these  switches  may  be  mounted  on  the  bl 


Fic.  4 — Motor-Opesatzd  T  P.,  ijoo-Ampime  On.  Switch 


ponds,  on  framework,  or  in  cells,  or  may  be  operated  elect 
other  by  means  of  solenoid  or  motor  mechanism. 

In  all  of  these  forms  of  switches  the  design  consists  of  a 
containing  the  contacts,  studs  and  their  insulators,  a  rem 


Fia  5— Soo-Ampehe,  r3,ooo-VouT.  T.  P.  S.  T.,  Type  F,  Form  K-4 
Oil  Switch 


^6— 300-AMra»E,  15,000-VoLT,  S.  P.  S.  T.,  Tvra  F,  Form  K-4 
Oa  Switch 


ststing  of  3  latch  which  prevents  it  from  dosing  or  opening 
until  the  latch  has  b«cn  removed  by  the  tripping  magnet.  The 
first  part  of  the  movement  of  tht  tripping  magnet  releases  the 
latch,  allowing  the  switdi  to  operate,  and  the  further  movement 
closes  the  contact  in  the  motor  circuit,  the  motor  completing  the 
stroke  and  resetting  the  mechanism  for  the  next  operation. 


Frc.  8 — Top  Mecsawism  rom  Tye*e  F.  Form  H-j  Oil  Switch 
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Ijustment  consisting  in  setting  the  crank  the  proper  distajice 
ick  of  centre. 

Satisfactory  progress  is  now  being  made  toward  standardiz- 
ig  drawn-steel  oil  vessels,  which  give  considerable  increase  in 
length  to  withstand  the  shock  of  opening  severe  short-circuits, 
id,  being  of  one  piece,  make  absolutely  oiJ-tight  vessels. 
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Relays 

The  more  important  types  of  relays  now  in  use  are : 

„       .      ,    ,         .  ,  (Instantaneous 

(i)   Overload   for  aitemaling  cur- 
rent circuits 


<2) 


Definite  time  limit 
Inverse  time  limit 
Instantaneous 
Definite  time  limit 
Inverse  time  limit 


Reverse    current    for   alternat- 
ing^ current  circuits 
With  voltage  winding 

(3)  Reverse  phase  for  alternating-current  circuits 

(4)  Reverse  current  for  (Sircct-cur-       I  Instantaneous 
rent  circuits  )  Inverse  time  limit 


\ 

\ 


Kic.  g — TvHE  F.  Form  H-J  On.  Switch,  ixa  Amitre-s  ij/xio  Vcus, 

T.  P,  S.  T..  Skowing  Con  struct  [OS  of  Speciai.  Cell.  Vsisg 

Standard  Litholite  Brick  Barriebs 


(I)  Instantaneous  overload  relays  arc  so  well  known  tKat 
little  comment  need  be  made  regarding  them.  Many  improve- 
ments have  recently  been  made,  however,  in  llie  calibrating 
devices.  The  improved  device  does  not  require  clearance  space 
below  the  relay  for  a  screw-driver,  which  is  necessary  with  the 
former  device.  The  indicator  on  the  calibrating  tube  is  much 
dearer  and  can  be  easily  read  from  a  distance.     A  positive  lock 


Fig.  la— TiME-LiMrr  Relav,  Type  P.  Fmm  C-i 


Figures  I2,  13  and  14  show  the  "bellows"  type  time-limit 
relay.  The  improvements  spoken  of  in  connartion  with  the 
instantaneous  relay  are  also  embodied  in  the  latest  time-limit 
relays.  The  bellows  timing  feature  o(  the  relay  has  been  retained 
on  accoxmt  of  its  satisfactory  operation,  many  favorable  rejKJrts 
having  been  received  regarding  its  operation. 

Figure  15  shows  the  inverse  time  characteristic  curve  of. 


Fia  13 — Time-Limit  Ovtrloati  Relay,  Type  P,  FoifM  C-2 


desired,  but  a  relay  with  a  definite  time  limit  is  more  suitable. 
In  this  case  the  bellows  relay  is  adapted  for  the  work  by  the 
addition  of  spring'  acting;  between  the  plunger  and  the  dia~ 
phragni.  When  a  short-circLiit  occurs  the  plunger  is  drawn  up* 
the  spring  in  turn  forcing  up  the  diaphragm  and  closing  the  relay 
contact. 

AUernaiing-current  rezrrsc-current  relays  can  be  made  to 
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tential  will  drop  to  a  very  low  value,  in  which  case  the  relay 
11  lose  its  reverse  feature  and  operate  as  an  overload  relay 
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Fia  IS — Operation  Curves  of  Overload  Time-Limit  Circuit- 
Opening  Relay 


th  a  high  setting.    No  damage  would  result  from  this,  but  all 
e  reverse  relays  on  the  circuits  in  parallel  would  operate,  caus- 
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Fic  i6"DiRECT-Ctj«EXT  Reverse  CuBREHi  Time-Limit  Relav, 
Type  R,  Fukm  G,  iooo  4000  Amperes,  125-500  Volts, 

500-AM1'ES£  Revekse 

Fig.  17— Type  R.  Fosw  C-2.  iooo  Ampekes,  500  Volts.  Dikect- 
CiRRENT  Reveksk-Currekt  TiME-LiMrT  Reiay 


Reverse-phase  alternating-current  relays,  which  are  a  com- 
paratively recent  development,  are  designed  to  trip  a  circuit- 
breaker  in  case  the  leads  of  the  circuit  become  interchanged, 
which  sometimes   happens    when    making  changw  or   repairs. 
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These  relays  are  useful  for  the  protection  of  elevator  motors  or 
in  any  case  where  change  of  phase  rotation  is  object jonable. 

Ret'erse-curreni  relays  for  direct-current  circuits  are  made 
either  of  the  Instantaneous  or  time-limit  types.  The  instantane- 
ous type  consists  of  a  soft-steel  horseshoe  magnet  and  an  arma- 
ture pivoted  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet  and  wound  with  a. 


Fic  rS — Expulsion  Fusr,  Type  T,  Foru  D,  2300  Vdlts,  too 
Amperes 

Ftc.  uj — TvpE  T,  Fdrm  D.  Expllsidn  Fuse  Huloers.  6Ckxi  Volts, 

30   ASIPEHES 


shunt  winding.  The  magnet  is  designed  to  be  mounted  upon  a 
ctirrenit-carr}ing  stud  of  a  circuit-breaker,  from  which  it  derives 
its  excitation.  The  relay  will  operate  only  on  reversal  of  current. 
Figures  16  and  17  show  the  time-liniit  relay,  which  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  instantaneous  relay  with  the  addition  of 
the  time-limiting;  device,  and  with  the  exception  that  it  is 
designed  for  mounting  on  feeder  cables  instead  of  on  the  stud 


SOI 

a.few.ttsras  of  the  cable  around  the  magnetproduces  the'pcopeiJ 
excitation..  ...!..    •::': 

You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  expulsion  type  of  fuse 
block  known  as  the  type  "T,"  form  "D"  (see  Figfures  i8,  19 
and  20). 

This  block  consists  of  a  metal  expansion  chamber  into  the 
end  of  which  is  screwed  a  fibre  tube.  The  fuse  is  carried 
through  the  tube  into  the  chamber,  where  it  is  of  smaller  cross- 
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Fig.  21 — T.  D.  Expulsion  Fuse  Holder  for  Potential  Fuses 
Fig.  22 — Case  No.  i— Small  Plant,  60  Cycles,  2300  Volts 


section  to  insure  the  blowing  of  the  fuse  in  the  chamber  instead 
of  in  the  tube.  These  fuse  blocks  have  been  used  extensively 
for  2300  volts,  up  to  200  amperes,  and  have  been  designed  for 
heavier  current  and  higher  voltages,  400  amperes  at  2300  volts, 
and  also  for  50  and  100  amperes  up  to  30,000  volts.  They  have 
also  been  developed  in  a  smaller  form  for  use  as  a  fuse  for  pro- 
tection of  potential  transformers  (see  Figure  21),  to  replace  the 
glass  tube  fuses.    The  rupturing  capacity  of  the  "TD"  fuse  is 
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cuit  is  ruptured  at  the  zero  point  of  the  wave,  which  is  a  most 
important  feature. 

In  this  discussion  four  representative  systems  will  be  con- 
sidered, as  follows : 

Case  No.  I — For  villages  and  small  cities,  with  a  simple  2300- 
volt,  60-cycle  distribution  (Figure  22). 

Case  No.  2 — -For  medium-size  cities,  with  2300-volt,  60-cycle 
distribution  (Figure  23). 

Case  No.  3 — For  large  cities,  with  4150-2300-volt,  60-cycle, 
4-wire,  3-phase  distribution  (Figure  24). 

Case  No.  4 — For  very  large  cities,  with  6600  to  13,200-volt,  25 
to  60-cycle,  underground  transmission  to  substa- 
tions and  direct-current  or  alternating-current  dis- 
tribution from  the  substations  (Figure  25). 


Fia  25— Case  No.  4 — Large  Central  Station,  25  Cycles,  6000- 
13,000  Volts,  Feeding  a  Number  of  Substations 


Under  the  different  cases,  we  have  to  consider  the  different 
circuits  separately.  For  instance,  if  two  circuits  from  the  same 
system  feed  different  classes  of  service  it  may  be  advisable  to 
treat  each  circuit  differently  as  to  automatic  protection. 

Under  case  No.  i  we  have  the  simplest  conditions,  which 
could  be  well  met  by  the  use  of  plug  switches  and  fuses.  The 
new  type  of  fuse  block  already  described,  known  as  the  "TD," 
is  suitable  for  such  work.  Automatic  oil  switches  could  also  be 
used  on  the  multiple  feeder  circuits  in  place  of  plug  switches 
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an{)  fuses.  Instantaneous  trip  coils  would  be  used,  as  the  extra 
cost  of  time-limit  relays  would  not  be  warrantedL  The  generators 
are  not  ordinarily  provided  with,  automatic  protection. 

Case  No.  2  represents  a  large  number  of  systems  with  slight 
modification.  The  diagram  shows  one  set  of  'bus-bars,  but  if 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  feeder  circuits  that  had  to 
be  kept  alive  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day,  or  if  there  were  two 
classes  of  sendee  that  should  be  kept  independent,  two  sets  of 
"bus-bars  would  be  advisable. 

Under  this  case  overhead  lines  would  probably  be  used  for 
the  circuit,  though  in  some  cities  there  may  be  a  partial  under- 
ground distribution. 

Fuses  could  be  used  satisfactorily  on  systems  under  this 
case,  but  automatic  switches  allow  the  circuit  to  be  cut  in  more 
quickly  and  would  generally  be  recommended  except  on  the 
smaller  plants.  Under  any  conditions  fuses  would  be  used  for 
protecting  the  series  arc  transformers. 

Where  automatic  switches  are  used  on  the-  smaller  plants 
they  should  have  instantaneous  trip ;  in  the  larger  plants  inverse 
time-hmit  relays  would  be  advisable. 

The  generator  switches  would  be  non-automatic,  it  being 
found  in  practice  that  more  inconvenience  arises  from  automatic 
protection  than  from  non-automatic  switches. 

In  a  plant  of  say  1500  kilowatts  and  above  it  is  good  practice 
to  mount  the  oil  switches  away  from  the  board,  operating  the 
switches  by  means  of  suitable  levers  and  cranks. 

When  the  station  capacity  reaches  3000  or  4000  kilowatts  it 
is  advisable  to  place  the  switches  in  masonry  compartments  and 
in  some  cases  operate  the  switches  electrically. 

Under  case  No.  3  there  may  be  various  modifications,  but  I 
have  chosen  a  system  with  a  main  generating  station  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  with  an  alternating-current-direct-current  sut>- 
station  in  the  business  district  (see  Figure  26).  In  a  system  of 
this  character,  automatic  oil  switches  are  invariably  used  on  the 
outgoing  circuits  and  inverse  time-limit  relays  are  recommended 
except  for  the  substation  feeders,  which  should  have  definite  time 
relays.  If  automatic  switches  are  provided  with  the  generators 
a  reverse-current  definite  time-limit  relay  is  probably  the  best 
form  of  protection.     A  better  arrangement  would  be,  however, 


to  omit  the  trip  coils  from  the  switches  and  let  the  relay  simply 
light  a  lamp  or  ring  a  bell. 

Tlie  incoming  lines  at  the  substation  should  have  inverse 
time  relays.  This,  in  combination  with  rhe  definite  time  relays 
in  the  main  station,  in  case  of  a  short-circuit  between  stations 
would  open  up  both  of  the  line  switches  at  the  substation  and  the 
switch  of  the  short-circuited  feeder  only  in  the  main  station, 
thereby  indicating  which  feeder  was  in  trouble. 

On  a  severe  short-circuit  the  synchronous  machines  in  the 
substation  would  possibly  feed  back  into  the  short-circuited  line 
before  the  machine  switches  could  open  and  cause  more  current 
to  flow  in  the  short-circuited  Itne  than  in  the  other  line  from  the 
main  station.  On  account  of  the  inverse  time  element  of  the  line 
relays,  the  relay  in  the  short-circuited  line  would  operate  more 
quickly  than  the  relay  in  the  other  line,  relieving  the  system.  As 
the  relays  in  the  synchronous  machines  are  preferably  of  the 
instantaneous  type,  the  above  case  would  not  often  arise.  If 
three  !ines  were  installed  from  main  to  substation,  the  inverse 
lime  relays  would  act  selectively  on  short  circuit  and  only  the 
short-circuited  line  switches  would  open. 

On  the  direct-current  side  of  the  rotary  converters  or  motor 
generator  sets  reverse-current  relays  are  usually  provided  to  trip 
the  circuit-breaker  of  the  machine  in  trouble,  leaving  the  other 
machines  in  circuit. 

Case  No.  4  represents  the  largest  central  stations  feeding  a 
number  of  substations,  all  distribution  to  consumers  being  from 
the  substations,  such  distribution  being  either  direct  or  alternat- 
ing-current and  sometimes  both  (see  Figures  26  and  27). 

The  voltage  of  this  class  of  systems  is  from  6600  to  13,000 
volts,  and  the  amount  of  energy  generated  is  large,  making  it 
necessary  to  use  electrically-controlled  switches,  mounting  the 
switches  and  'bus-bars  in  masonry  compartments.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  provide  two  sets  of  'bus-bars,  each  set  being  sec- 
tionalized  at  least  once.  In  some  cases  the  machines  are  all  run 
in  parallel  on  one  set  of  'bus-bars,  using  the  second  set  only  for 
emergency.  In  other  cases  some  of  the  generators  and  feeders 
are  connected  to  one  set  and  others  to  the  other  set.  It  is  obvious 
that  while  the  best  load  factor  and  efficiency  may  not  be  obtained, 
liability  to  a  complete  shut-down  is  eliminated  by  the  latter 
method;  and  in  case  of  a  short-circuit  there  is  not  so  much  energy 
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Fig,  2? — Frequency-Chancinc  Substatiow 

netic  repulsion  between  the  parts  caused  by  the  momentary  heavy 
current. 

As  to  automatic  protection,  practice  varies  somewhat.  Either 
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xion-automatic  switches  or  automatic  switches  with  reverse-cur- 
rent time-limit  relays  are  used  on  the  generators.    On  feeders, 
the  bellows  type  inverse  time-limit  relay  has  been  used  largely 
with  excellent  results. 
■  In  a  system  with  three  or  more  circuits  to  each  substation, 

or  with  only  two  to  each  substation,  if  tie  lines  are  used  between 
stations,  selective  action  can  be  obtained  by  the  exclusive  use 
of  inverse  time-limit  relays  properly  adjusted,  or  with  inverse 
time-limit  relays  on  the  substation  end  of  lines  and  definite  time- 
limit  relays  on  the  generating  station  end. 
I  With  three  tines  feeding^  a  substation,  direct  from  generat- 

ing- station  or  partly  through  another  substation,  a  short-circuit 
on  one  line  causes  the  other  two  lines  to  feed  in  multiple  into  the 
short-circuited  line,  giving  the  latter  twice  as  much  current  as 
cither  of  the  other  tines.  The  relay  of  the  short-circuited  line 
would  operate  more  quickly  than  the  other  relays,  opening  the 
circuit  and  relieving  system,  fin  an  extreme  case  of 
short-circuit  it  is  possible  that  all  the  relays  in  the  substation  may 
operate,  due  to  the  very  heavy  rush  of  current,  which  might 
eliminate  the  time  feature  on  the  relay,)  The  relays  at  the  g:en- 
erating  station  end,  if  either  of  definite  time-limit  type  or  if  of 
the  inverse  type  and  set  for  a  longer  time  than  the  substation 
relays,  •will  not  operate  until  after  the  substation  relay,  and  then 
only  the  relay  of  the  line  in  trouble  will  operate.  Especially 
in  the  case  of  a  system  with  considerable  synchronous  apparatus, 
the  matter  of  the  setting  of  the  relays  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  experiments  made  to  determine  the  proper  adjustment. 

The  generating  end  of  the  substation  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  generating  stations  under  cases  Nos.  2  and  ^  if  alter- 
nating current,  or  if  direct  current  the  same  as  substations  dis- 
cussed under  case  No,  3. 

As  already  stated,  each  case  must  be  considered  separately^ 
no  two  systems  being  operated  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
experience  will  show  better  than  anything  else  the  proper  method 
of  protection. 

I  wish  finally  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  employing  a 
fir&t-class  station  attendant,  and  more  important  is  the  point  of 
simplicity  of  layout,  with  special  reference  to  avoiding  com- 
plication by  automatic  protective  devices.  It  is  much  safer  and 
more   satisfactory  to  depend   on  a   good  man  keeping  up   the 
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system,  various  apparafOs,  and  so  forth,  thereby  thoroughly  posi- 
ing  him  and  consei^uently  making  it  much  safer  to  depend  upon 
him  than  it  is  to  depend  on  automatic  features  on  various  appa- 
ratus. The  introduction  of  too  much  automatic  apparatus,  which 
is  inherently  necessarily  complicated,  therefore  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  should  be  avoided  The  more  automatic  features  there 
are  in  a  station  the  more  there  will  be  to  take  care  of. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Wallau  :  There  are  a  couple  of  points  I  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  paper.  Mr.  Hewlett  recommended  for  feeder 
switches  the  use  of  time-limit  relays,  and  while  I  think  this  may 
hold  good  on  large  feeders  carrying  a  great  amount  of  energy, 
I  think  that  small  distributing  feeders,  carrying  an)'where  from 
lOO  to  300  kilowatts,  an  automatic  switch  controlled  by  an  instan- 
taneous relay,  set  high  enough  so  that  ordinary  variations  in 
load— which  are  liable  to  come  on  and  are  only  instantaneous-^ — 
will  not  trip  it,  is  just  as  good  protection.  For  instance,  in 
operating  a  number  of  lighting  circuits  our  average  load  was 
around  50  amperes — reaching,  perhaps.  65  to  75  maximum — and 
instantaneous  relays  were  set  to  open  the  switch  with  90  amperes 
in  the  wire;  we  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  opening  the 
circuits  under  these  conditions,  and  they  do  not  open  at  times 
when  they  should  not.  In  connection  with  relays,  of  which  very 
little  has  been  said  here,  there  are  some  illustrations  showing 
triple-pole,  closed -circuit  relays,  known  as  the  time-limit  over- 
load relay,  shown  on  page  495,  t>*pe  P,  form  C-2.  and  the  instan- 
taneous type,  Figure  it,  on  page  493.  In  regard  to  this  type  of 
relay,  we  have  some  of  them  in  operation,  and  we  have  found 
considerable  difficulty  with  the  time  limit.  There  seems  to  be 
a  sticking  action  there  tJliat  makes  them  practically  instantaneous. 
Another  thing  that  we  have  found  is  that  the  scheme  of  con- 
nection that  was  sent  us — of  which  I  think  we  got  six  different 
copies,  no  two  of  which  were  alike — we  could  not  make  operate. 
When  we  used  them  in  a  )'-connected  three-phase  feeder,  having 
the  neutral  grounded,  the  connections  for  the  relay  were  such 
Biat  if  any  one  leg  operated  the  relay  passed  the  current  through 
a  three-wire  trip  coil,  one-half  of  which  was  supplied  with  cur- 
rent from  the  overloaded  ctirrent  transformer  and  the  other  half 
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was  shortHrircuited  through  the  relay  contacts  on  the  other  two 
phases  of  the  relay,  and  the  result  was  there  was  not  magnetism 
enough,  to  -.raue  the  pttmger^  and  surely  not  enough  to  trip  the 
switch.  We  had  to  discard  the  use  of  a'  three-wire  coil  and  use 
a  two-wire  roil  with  a  somewhat  different  connection.  I  think 
this  is  a  thing  that  is  liable  to  give  considerable  trouble  if  it  is 
not  known.  Had  we  depended  merely  upon  the  reliability  of 
the  diagram  and  not  made  tests  for  ourselves,  we  might  possibly 
have  had  considerable  trouble  from  the  fact  that  a  ground  would 
not  have  opened  the  switch  when  we  expected. 

Mr.  Hewlett:  This  particular  type  of  relay  is  the  open- 
circuiting  type,  and  is  used  in  connection  with  current  trans- 
formers. The  relay  contact  must  be  so  made  as  to  shunt  the  trip 
coil  normally,  and  when  relay  acts  to  cut  the  trip  coil  in  series 
on  the  current  transformer.  This  is  a  rather  difficult  thing  to 
do,  and  is  not  advisable  if  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  source  of 
constant  potential  to  operate  tlie  trip  coil  and  use  the  close-cir- 
cuiting type  of  relay. 

The  President:  We  will  now  take  up  the  paper  on  Control 
of  Motors  on  Electric  Light  and  Power  Circuits,  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
James,  of  Pittsburgh 


The  following  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Jaraes : 

CONTROL  OF  MOTORS  ON  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
AND  POWER  CIRCUITS 


Many  admirable  papers  have  been  written  describing  in  detail 

the  operation  of  the  various  standard  motors,  giving  their  char- 
acteristics, curves,  and  in  general,  the  method  of  control. 
Recently,  papers  on  this  subject  have  appeared  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Scott 
in  the  April  and  May  numbers  of  the  Engineering  Ma^asine,  and 
by  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Reed  in  October,  1905,  issue  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

It  IS  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  treat  of  the  control  prob- 
lems onlyj  and  the  writer  assumes  that  the  general  characteristics 
of  tlie  different  motors  are  familiar  to  you. 

To  assist  in  understanding  the  general  metliods  of  control, 
the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  dividing  the  control  of 
motors  into  general  classes  and  again  into  subdivisions.  In  a 
number  of  cases  these  divisions  have  had  to  be  assumed  arbitrarily 
and  are  intended  only  for  convenience  in  following  this  paper; 
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GENERAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CONTROL  SYSTEMS 

Resistance  in  ^^cries  *iill  ihe  ariralurp. 
Re&isL&nce  in  both  series  and  parallel  wtih 

the  amalure. 
Resistance  in  scries  with  the  primary. 
Rctistance  in  series  wiih  [be  secon<[]ar)'. 

(  Changine  voltage  at  motor  icrminal;-. 

J  Series — ParalLel, 

(  UsiiJB  several  Hues  of  different  vollaRes. 

Ctiangtng    impressed   voltage     by    trans- 
former*. 

Series — Parallel. 

.  Cfaanging  field  SlTength. 

)  Changing  number  of  armature  conductors 

1      in  series. 

'  Ciiatijjin^  (he  nuTnber  of  poles. 

Chan^inii?  iKc  numbrr  of  poles. 

Changinj^  the  (requeney  (cascade  conocc- 
tion). 


CAanging  Moti^r 
Cha  ra  cterit  lin 


I>i reel  current 

Alicrnaiing 
current 

Direct  current 

Alternating 

current 


Direct  current 


Alternating 
current 


Aftihanital 
Devictt 


Brokitg 


The  use  of  fjearing,  clutches,  ft  ttpffra. 
Using  two  or  more  motors  geared  for  diSerem  speeds. 
VaryirR  the  amount  of  iron  in  (he  field  poles, 
,  Varying  the  air  gap  between  the  armature  and  field. 


Mechanical 
Electrical 


Brake  released  by  a  tnagnct. 
j  Brake  obtained  by  operating  the  motor  as 
f      a  generator. 


RHEOSTATIC  CONTROL — DIRECT  CURRENT  ~ 

The  oldest  and  perhaps  best  known  method  of  control  con- 
sists in  reducing  the  voltage  at  the  motor  terminals  by  means 
of  resistance  in  series  with  the  armature.  This  method  of  con- 
trol is  embodied  in  all  direct-current  starting  devices,  from  the 
small  face  plate  to  the  heaviest  unit  switch  device. 

Face  Plate  and  Unit  Sxifitch  Starters 

Face  plate  starting  devices  are  generally  built  in  but  one 
form  consisting  of  an  arm  passing  over  a  series  of  contacts 
which  gradually  short-circuits  sections  of  the  resistance  until 
the  ann  reaches  the  last  position  in  which  all  of  the  resistance 
is  short-circuited.  The  arm  is  held  in  this  position  by  means  of  a 
magnet  connected  across  the  line,  sometimes  in  series  with  the 
shunt  field  of  the  motor.  This  magnet  releases  the  arm  should 
the  voltage  on  the  system  fail  and  the  spring  returns  the  arm  to 
the  off  position.  This  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement,  but  one 
uhjch  is  not  embodied  in  commercial  controllers,  other  than  the 
abo\^e  type,  until  we  reach  the  large  controllers  consisting  of  elec- 
trically-operated switches,  or  the  large  hand  starters  which  have 
a  no-voltage  coil  for  tripping  the  circuit-breakers  when  the  line 
voltage  fails.  At  various  times  controllers  have  been  built  in 
whicli  the  drum  is  returned  to  the  off  position  when  tripped  by 
the  release  of  a  shunt  coil,  but  they  have  not  come  into  general 
use.  Also  a  type  of  controller  has  been  built  and  placed  on  the 
market  which  is  a  combination  of  the  drum  switch  having  an  elec- 
trically-operated switch  used  in  connection  with  same. 

In  general,  however,  the  drum  and  face  plate  controllers 
Used  for  intermittent  service  do  not  embody  such  a  device. 

liegulaling  Controllers 

Rheostatic  controllers  for  regulating  purposes  are  generally 
xised  in  connection  with  series  or  compound-wound  motors.  The 
torque  of  a  series  motor  varies  approximately  as  the  square  of 
the  current,  therefore  a  wide  range  of  speed  regulation  can  be 
obtained  by  varying  the  current  through  a  comparatively  small 
range.  In  most  cases  this  variation  in  current  does  not  exceed 
.40  to  50  per  cent  With  a  compound-wound  motor  more  range 
-of  current  value  is  required.     The  torque  of  the  shunt  motor 
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varies  directly  with  the  current,  so  that  this  motor  is  not  well 
suited  £or  rheostatic  controt.  This  form  of  control  is  used 
extensively  for  cranes,  hoists,  bending  rolls  and  intermittent 
service  of  this  character.  The  two  forma  of  mechanical  controllers 
are  used. 

The  drum  type  of  controller  has  a  rotary  motion  of  the  handle 
and  separately  mounted  resistance.  This  controller  can  be  readily 
enclosed  and  is  compact  in  construction,  but  the  rotary  motion 
of  the  handle  is  sometimes  objectionable. 

The  disc  type  of  controller  consists  of  either  a  face  plate  or 
grind-stone,  upon  which  a  series  of  contacts  are  fastened.  The 
brush  holders  are  moved  over  these  contacts  by  the  reciprocating 
motion  of  the  controller  handle.  These  controllers,  being  fiat  in 
construction,  can  readily  have  the  resistance  mounted  in  the  same 
frame  as  the  switching  mechanism.  They  can  also  be  operated 
at  a  distance  by  means  of  a  bell  crank  and  levers.  For  this  reason 
they  are  used  extensively  for  cranes  and  in  other  places  where  it 
is  not  desirable  to  have  the  controller  located  in  front  of  the 
operator,  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  handle  being  similar  to 
the  motion  of  an  engine  lever.  This  motion  of  the  controller 
handle  is  very  convenient  when  a  motor  is  substituted  for  a  steam 
engine.  If  the  resistance  is  mounted  with  the  controller  it  is  not 
so  convenient  to  protect  the  same  from  the  weather,  but  in  most 
cases  the  controllers  can  be  placed  under  cover. 


Automatic  ConlroUers 

The  dash-pot  t)  pe  of  controller  is  perhaps  the  oldest  form 
which  is  automatic  in  its  operation.  The  arm  which  cuts  out  the 
resistance  passes  over  a  series  of  contacts  under  the  tension  of  a 
spring  or  weight,  the  motion  being  retarded  by  a  dash-pot.  This 
control  has  been  successful  for  small  capacities. 

For  larger  capacities  an  automatic  control  has  been  developed, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  electrically-operated  switches.  These 
switches  are  actuated  by  means  of  a  master  switch  and  the  rate 
of  cutting  out  resistance  can  be  made  automatic  by  using  some 
function  of  the  counter  e.m.f.  of  the  motor,  or  the  value  of  the 
current  in  the  armature  circuit  Such  controllers  are  very  durable, 
as  a  powerful  magnetic  blow-out  can  be  used  and  the  opening  and 
dosing  of  the  switches  is  performed  quickly  by  means  of  a  mag- 
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tivt.  Arcing  tips  can  be  provided  which  are  readily  renewable. 
The  switches  can  be  made  interchangeable,  so  that  repair  parts 
for  only  one  switch  need  be  carried  in  stock.  The  switches  can  be 
mounted  in  any  convenient  manner  best  suited  to  the  particular 
appHcaiion.  This  form  of  controller  can  be  readily  designed  to 
meet  any  reasonable  starting  condition.  Recent  developments 
have  reduced  the  cost  and  complication  of  this  type  of  controller 
and  materially  increased  its  durability. 

With  3  controller  of  this  type  the  current  taken  at  the  time 
of  acceleration  can  be  limited  to  any  desired  amount  and  the  full 
value  of  this  current  wil!  always  be  available,  thus  giving  the 
maximum  acceleration  without  injury  to  the  motor.  If  the  motor 
is  suddenly  reversed  the  automatic  feature  will  prevent  the  resist- 
ance from  being  cut  out  of  the  armature  circuit  until  the  current 
has  decreased  to  a  predetermined  value.  In  this  way  the  "plug- 
ging" of  a  motor  is  automatically  limited. 

The  unit  switch  type  of  control  is  well  adapted  for  automat- 
ically starting  pimips,  air  compressors,  elevators,  et  ccrtera.  It  is 
used  for  printing  presses,  mill  tables,  cranes,  ore  bridges,  car 
dumpers  and  many  special  purposes.  It  Is  particularly  adapted 
to  cases  where  the  operating  conditions  are  very  severe. 

This  form  of  control  has  recently  been  subjected  to  a  very 
severe  test,  as  follows : 

The  controller  was  connected  to  a  motor  which  operates  a 
planer  and  the  master  switch  was  attached  to  the  planer  tn  such 
a  way  that  the  controller  reversed  the  motor  at  the  end  of  each 
stroke  of  the  planer.  The  controller  was  so  arranged  that  the 
speed  of  the  motor  could  be  adjusted  on  tlie  cutting  stroke  by 
means  of  a  field  rheostat,  but  the  motor  always  returned  at  the 
maxiTnum  speed,  which  in  this  case  was  four  times  the  minimum 
cutting  speed.  The  controller  has  been  in  continuotis  operation 
since  December  i,  and  is  often  called  upon  to  reverse  the  motor 
from  five  to  six  times  a  minute.  Thus  far  all  contacts  are  in  first- 
class  condition  and  it  is  probable  that  no  renewals  will  be  neces- 
sary for  another  year. 

A  larger  type  of  switch  was  subjected  to  a  braking  test,  as 
allows : 

The  switch  was  connected  across  a  500-voIt  direct -cur  rent  cir- 
cuit in  series  with  two  loo-hp  railway-type  motors  and  sufficient 
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resistance  to  reduce  the  current  to  400  amperes.  The  operating 
coil  of  the  switch  was  connected  to  a  small  switch  operated  by 
clock-work.  This  clock-work  mechanism  caused  the  main  contacts 
to  be  opened  and  closed  quite  rapidly.  The  switch  opened  the  cir- 
cuit under  the  above  conditions  one  hundred  thousand  times  with- 
out materiall)  reducing  the  arcing  tips.  The  two  motors  in  series 
with  the  switch  produced  a  very  severe  inductive  kick  which  made 
the  arc  over  twice  as  large  as  the  arc  produced  wi»h  only  resist^ 
ance  in  circuit. 

The  above  tests  indicate  in  a  general  way  what  may 
expected  from  this  type  of  controller. 

Series  at}d  ParaHet  Resistance 

Resistance  in  series  and  also  parallel  with  tlie  motor  armatui 
has  sometimes  been  used  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  motor  for 
printing-press  work.  The  resistance  in  parallel  with  the  armature 
gives  a  certain  fixed  current  value  through  llie  scries  resistance 
which  causes  a  definite  drop  independent  of  the  load  on  the  anna- 
ture  of  the  motor,  which  in  turn  gives  a  more  stable  running 
condition,  although  the  efliciency  is  materially  reduced, 

ALTEHNATING-CURRENT 

Commuiafor-Tyl^c  Series  Motors 

Resistance  is  used  in  scries  with  tlie  single-phase  commutator 
type  motor  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  direct -current  motor. 
The  control  is  practicaU)'  the  same.  aUhouKh  the  amount  of  series 
resistance  is  affected  bv  the  power  factor  of  the  motor.  This  fon^^_ 
of  motor,  as  described  in  Mr,  Renshaw's  paper  before  your  assd^f 
cialion  last  year,  is  well  adapted  for  crane  and  hoist  purposes. 
It  has  practically  the  same  characteristics  as  the  direct-currt 
series  motor  and  the  control  is  effected  in  the  same  manner. 


Induction  Motors,  Slip-Ring  Tvpe 

The  altemaling-cnrrent  induction  motor  of  the  slip-nng  type 
is  conlroSIed  by  inserting  resistance  in  the  secondary  circuit.  The 
speed  regulation  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  direct-current  shunt 
motor,  the  reduction  in  the  speed  being  directly  proportioned 
to  the  amount  of  energy  absorbed  in  the  resistance,  the  torqtie 
in  each  case  being  proportional  to  the  current.     The  speed  of 
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the  motor  is  different  for  different  loads  with  the  same  amount 
of  resistance.  This  form  of  motor  has  been  appHed  extensively 
to  cranes,  mine  hoists,  elevators,  gold  dredges,  pumps  and  similar 
apparatus. 

This  method  of  control  is  also  used  for  starting  polyphase 
induction  motors.  It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  starting 
heavy  loads,  the  current  being  directly  proportional  to  the  torque 
required. 

The  maximum  torque  which  this  motor  can  exert  can  be 
obtained  at  the  moment  of  starting  by  properly  proportioning  the 
secondary  resistance.  This  torque  is  usually  from  two  to  three 
times  as  great  as  the  full-load  torque  of  the  motor  and  requires  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  current. 

When  used  for  starting  purposes  only,  the  control  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  direct-current  starter,  except  that  no 
automatic  release  has  been  provided  when  the  current  fails  in  the- 
circuit.  Such  an  automatic  release  is  not  necessary,  as  the  self- 
induction  of  the  motor  limits  the  amount  of  current  that  will 
flow  should  power  again  be  applied  to  the  line,  and  there  is  no 
commutator  which  could  be  injured  as  with  the  direct-current 
motor.  The  overload  current  flowing  at  such  time  would  open 
the  circuit-breakers  and  relieve  the  motor  immediately.  In  special 
cases  where  such  a  device  is  required  a  no-load  circuit-breaker  is 
used. 

Recently  a  starting  device  for  this  type  of  motor  has  been 
developed  which  is  connected  to  the  secondary  of  the  motor 
only,  the  primary  of  the  motor  being  controlled  by  any  com- 
mercial form  of  switch  or  circuit-breaker.  This  enables  the 
starting  device  to  be  placed  external  to  the  motor  at  any  con- 
venient place,  and  by  winding  the  secondary  of  the  motor  for 
low  voltage  and  grounding  the  centre  of  the  resistance,  the  oper- 
ator is  in  no  danger  from  shock.  This  starting  device  is  entirely 
enclosed  and  dustproof,  so  that  it  can  be  located  in  cotton  mills, 
powder  factories,  dyeing  houses,  ash-pits,  and  many  places  where 
external  conditions  will  prevent  the  use  of  an  ordinary  starting 
device. 

By  using  a  line  switch  to  open  the  primary  of  the  motor  in 
stopping,  the  arcing  is  localized  in  the  switch  where  inspection 
and  repairs  are  easily  made.     A  line  of  controllers  connected  to 
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the  secondary  of  the  motor  only  can  also  be  obtained.    The  resist- 
ance for  such  controllers  is  separately  mounted. 

Automatic  controllers  of  the  unit  switch  type  are  not  avail 
able  for  this  form  of  motorSj  except  those  operated  by  direct 
current  or  compressed  air.  A  number  of  controllers  for  elevator 
work  and  similar  purposes  have  been  built  by  operating  the  mag- 
jiets  wiUi  direct  current  obtained  from  a  small  motor-generator 
or  other  source  of  power.  Recently  controllers  have  been 
developed  for  larger  motors  of  this  type,  employing  compressed 
air  for  operating  the  switches.  These  controllers  can  be  operated 
from  the  master  switch  and  are  applicable  to  hoists,  conveyiii; 
machinery  and  similar  apparatus.  Both  the  motor  and  the  con- 
troller can  be  entirely  enclosed  where  desired  to  protect  the  same 
both  from  dirt  and  from  the  weather. 

Some  very  large  unit  switch  controllers  operated  by  direct 
current  will  be  used  employing  oil-immersed  switches  for  high 
voltages.  The  ability  to  use  high  voltage  and  a  correspondingly 
small  current  is  a  decided  advantage  in  designing  controllers  for 
alternating-current  motors. 
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VOLTAGE  CONTROL — DIRECT  CURRENT 

Motor  Generator  System 

The  system  generally  known  as  the  Ward-Leonard  systt 
consists  of  a  direct-current  generator  connected  to  a  separateljr' 
excited  direct-current  shunt  motor.    The  voltage  at  the  terminals 
of  the  motor  is  changed  and  reversed  by  changing  the  field  current, 
of  tlie  generator.     A  constant  speed  is  obtained  on  every  notch 
of  the  controller  and  as  many  speeds  can  be  provided  for  as 
necessar},'.    This  form  of  control  is  well  adapted  for  variable-speed, 
work,  also   for  reversing  motors.     Us  application  in   the  past' 
has  been  limiled»  owing  to  the  extra  cost  of  the  generator  and 
its  prime  mover,  whether  a  motor  or  an  engine.    Now,  however,, 
direct-current  motors  of  ver>'  large  sizes  are  being  contemplated' 
and  in  a  number  of  instances  have  actually  been   installed  at 
various  places  in  Europe.    To  switch  the  armature  current,  which 
amounts   in   some    cases    to    several    thousand    amperes,   wouM 
cause  prohibitive  wear  on  the  controller,  but  by  use  of  this  sys- 
tem of  control  only  the  field  current  of  the  generator  is  switched 
and  the  wear  on  the  contacts  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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Another  advantage  in  using  a  separate  generator  for  each 
motor  is  that  a  flywheel  can  be  mounted  on  the  shaft  of  the 
motor-generator  set,  and  by  varying  the  slip  of  the  induction 
motor,  or  the  field  strength  of  the  direct-current  motor,  this 
flywheel  can  be  made  to  take  the  peak  of  the  load  so  that  a 
practically  constant  load  is  taken  from  the  transmission  circuit. 
This  arrangement  is  known  as  the  Ilgner  System  and  has  been 
installed  in  a  number  of  places  in  Europe.  A  system  similar 
to  this  is  practically  necessary  where  motors  of  hundreds  and 
sometimes  thousands  of  horse-power  are  used. 

Series-Parallel  Control 

The  series-parallel  control  system  has  been  fully  described  in 
connection  with  railway  work.  It  requires  the  use  of  two  motors. 
These  motors  are  connected  first  in  series  and  then  in  parallel. 
Two  running  speeds  are  obtained,  one  with  the  series  connection 
and  the  other  with  the  parallel  connection.  '  In  starting  with 
both  motors  in  series  only  half  the  current  is  required  to  develop 
the  same  torque  as  in  starting  with  both  motors  in  parallel,  or  with 
one  motor  of  twice  the  capacity.  The  disadvantage  of  such  a 
system  is  the  complication  involved  in  the  control  apparatus  and 
the  use  of  two  motors,  which  adds  to  the  expense  and  slightly 
decreases  the  efliciency. 

Multi-Voltage  System 

The  multi-voltage  system  consists  of  three  or  more 
line  wires  with  different  potentials.  The  motor  is  connected 
between  pairs  of  these  wires.  With  four  wires,  whose  voltages 
have  been  properly  chosen,  at  least  six  different  running  volt- 
ages can  be  obtained.  Such  a  system  in  its  simplest  form  consists 
of  the  three-wire  system.  The  motor  is  connected  first  across 
the  I  lo-volt  mains  and  the  speed  of  the  same  varied  by  chang- 
ing the  field  strength.  It  is  then  connected  across  the  220-volt 
mains  and  another  range  of  speed  obtained  by  variation  of  field 
strength.  Additional  wires  give  a  wider  speed  range  with  less 
variation  in  field  strength,  which  in  some  cases  effects  a  savirtg 
in  the  weight  of  the  motor.  This  system  involves  considerable 
complication,  as  the  controller  must  be  arranged  to  insert  resist- 
ance into  the  armature  circuit  of  the  motor  when  passing  from 
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one  voltage  to  another.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in  going 
quickly  to  the  off  position.  Balancers  have  to  be  used  to  equalize 
the  load  between  the  different  wires  in  this  system. 

Machinc-Tooi  Applkation 

Such  a  system  of  control  has  generally  been  applied  to 
machine  tool  work.  Machine  tools  require  approximately  a  con- 
stant output  of  the  motor  over  the  complete  range  of  speed. 
.\s  th«  power  absorbed  by  a  motor  is  equal  to  the  current  times 
the  voltage  at  the  motor  terminals,  it  is  evident  that  at  a  low 
voltage  the  motor  must  take  a  much  heavier  current  to  develop 
the  same  power.  Since  the  motor  may  run  for  a  Long  time  at 
the  slow  speeds  this  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  very  heavy 
lead  wires  from  the  balancer  to  the  motor. 

This  method  of  control  was  generally  used  in  the  early  days 
of  motor  application  to  machine  tools.  Later  developments,  how- 
ever, have  resulted  in  placing  on  the  market  motors  which  can 
give  wide  speed  ranges  with  the  single  voltage.  Due  to  tlie 
simplicity  of  such  a  device  the  old  voltage  system  is  being  super- 
seded, except  in  special  cases. 

The  multi'voltage  system  of  control  can  not  be  supplied  froin 
a  two-wire  power  circuit  without  the  use  of  a  motor-generator  set. 
The  three-wire  system  can  be  supplied  from  any  three-wire 
power  circuit  without  the  use  of  auxiliary-  generators  where 
unbalancing  is  not  too  great,  and  for  this  reason  is  better  adapted 
for  central- station  ptower.  Several  methods  of  controlling  motors 
by  means  of  storage  batteries,  or  a  small  motor  in  series  with 
the  main  motor.  ha^*e  been  suggested  These  methods  generally 
consist  in  connecting  the  storage  batter^'  so  that  it  first  op-poses 
then  adds  to  the  line  voltage.  The  auxiliary  motor  is  used  in  the 
same  nuanner.  AVhtle  this  form  of  control  would  probably  give 
very  good  results  in  practice,  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  prohibi- 
tive, except  in  special  cases. 
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Induction  Motor  and  Auio-Transformtr 

The  polyphase  induction  motor  with  short-circuited  second- 
ary is  usually  started  by  changing  the  voltage  impressed  upon  the 
motor  (crminals  by  means  of  a  transformer;  usuallv  an  auto- 
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transformer  is  employed.  This  device  is  simply  a  single-coil 
transformer  from  which  a  number  of  taps  are  brought  out  to 
give  various  voltages.  The  motor  is  connected  to  the  line  on 
one  side  and  to  a  tap  of  the  transformer  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  current  in  the  line  is  less  than  the  current  in  the  motor 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  voltages.  Figure  i  represents  the 
effective  current  in  a  two-phase  motor  and  power  circuit.    When 
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the  motor  is  connected  to  a  tap  which  impresses  130  volts  across 
the  motor  terminals  with  a  line  voltage  of  200,  it  will  be  seen 
that  if  the  line  current  is  130  amperes  and  the  motor  current 
200  amperes  the  transformer  supplies  the  additional  70  amperes 
by  which  the  motor  current  exceeds  the  line  current.  This 
method  of  starting  draws  the  minimum  current  from  the  line. 
In  the  above  example  the  true  watts  in  one  phase,  assuming  55 
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per  cent  power  factor,  are  1430  watts,  the  wattless  current  is  166 
amperes. 

If  a  resistance  were  used  in  series  witb  the  secondary  of 
the  motor  (Figure  2)  in  order  to  reduce  the  voltage  across  the 
motor  terminals,  the  line  current  would  have  the  same  value  as 
the  motor  current,  and  instead  of  the  small  losses  from  the  auto- 
transformer  we  should  have  the  still  greater  loss  due  to  the 
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Fig.  2— Inhuction  Motor  Starting  with  Series 
Resistance  in  the  Primary  Circuit 


energy  consumed  in  the  starting  resistance.  By  referring  to 
Figure  2  we  have  assumed  the  same  starting  conditions  at  the 
motor  terminals  as  in  the  previous  example,  namely,  130  volts 
across  the  motor  terminals  and  200  amperes  in  the  motor  circuit, 
55  power  factor  and  166  amperes  wattless  current.  By  referring 
to  the  vector  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  this  triangle  is  the 
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■same  as  the  triang-le  for  the  motor  when  started  from  an  auto- 
ira  US  former,  shown  in  Figure  i.    In  order  to  reduce  the  200  volis 
in     the  line  to  130  volts  at  the  motor  terminals,  it  is  necessary 
to    insert  0.77  of  an  ohm  resistance  in  each  phase  oi  the  motor 
circuit.    This  increases  the  power  factor  to  83  per  cent,  but  the 
w-^ltless  component  of  the  current  remains  the  same  and   tlie 
energy  drawn  from  the  hne  is  33,200  watts,  neglecting  minor 
bosses.     By  comparing  this  with  the  J430  watts  loss  in  starting 
t^He  same  motor  from  an  auto-transformer,  it  w^ill  be  seen  that  not 
ooly  is  the  line  current  reduced  at  the  time  of  starting,  but  the 
^<^tnial   energy  consumed   is   less  than   one-half  when  an  auto- 
^■"^.nsformer  is  used.     The  above  figures  are  approximate  only, 
^^    the  losses  in  the  motor,  transformers  and  the  lead  wires  are 
^^^glected.    The  figures,  however,  represent  approximate  commer- 
*-*^^l  conditions,  and  the  losses  given  are  for  one  phase  only;  for 
*-     two-phase  motor  they  will  be  doubled.     From  the  above  it  is 
^^-sy  to  see  why  all  conmiercial  induction  motors  are  started  by 
*"*leans  of  an  auto-trans  former,  and  that  the  use  of  series  resist- 
ance, whife  it  improves  the  power  factor,  does  not  reduce  the 
■^v^attless  current  or  improve  the  regulation,  but   increases  the 
Amount  of  current  taken  and  makes  an  inefficient  starting  device. 
Iti  such  cases  as  this  the  improving  of  the  power  factor  is  a 
*lecided  disadvantage.  In  fact,  the  power  factor  could  be  increased 
by    this  method  even    with   an   increased   wattless  current   and 
decreased  regulation. 

Comparing  these  motors  with  the  series  commutator  type 
motors  with  which  series  resistance  is  iised  to  control  the  same. 
we  would  state  that  undoubtedly  better  conditions  could  be 
obtained  with  an  auto-transfonner,  but  with  the  series  motor, 
the  torque  is  approximately  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
current,  so  that  a  small  variation  in  the  current  makes  a  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  torque,  as  explained  under  "The  Control 
of  Direct-Current  Motors."  For  this  reason  the  current  taken  by 
the  series  motors  in  starting  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  drawn 
by  an  induction  motor,  and  the  use  of  series  resistance  for  crane 
service,  for  instance,  materially  simplifies  the  control  apparatus; 
for  this  reason  it  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  with  direct-cur- 
rent motors.  A  voltag^e  system  of  control  would  be  somewhat 
more  efficient,  and  where  step-down  transformers  are  available, 
such  as  in  railway  work,  these  series  motors  are  controlled  from 
taps  on  the  transformer. 
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Muiti'Point  AutO'Hiiirtt'rs 

When  starting  a  motor  where  the  torque  increases  with  the 
speed  of  the  motor  and  the  load  is  comparatively  light,  at  starl- 
ing, a  multi-point  "auto-s tarter"  or  "compensator"  should  be 
used.  This  enables  the  motor  to  be  started  with  a  low  voltage 
and  consequently  a  small  line  current.  As  the  speed  of  the  motor 
increases,  higher  voltages  can  gradually  be  applied  until  tlie  motor 
is  brought  up  to  full  speed  at  the  line  voltage.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  double-throw  switch  were  used  in  connection  with  such 
an  auto-transfonner,  only  one  starting  nolch  would  be  available, 
which  would  materially  increase  the  amount  of  current  taken  at 
the  lime  of  starting.  Centrifugal  pumps,  fans  and  similar  appa- 
ratus are  well  adapted  for  starting  with  tlie  multi-point  aiUo- 
starter,  as  the  torque  of  this  apparatus  varies  as  the  square  of 
the  speed,  and  considerable  saving  can  be  effected  and  the  maxt- 
nium  current  materiaHy  reduced  by  the  use  of  this  kind  of  a  start- 
ing device.  For  motors  up  to  50-hp  starting  device  with  three 
points  can  readily  be  obtained;  for  larger  motors  six  and  nine- 
point  starters  are  availabie.  These  starters  are  all  of  the  drum 
type.  The  most  approved  designs  have  no  moving  wires  con- 
nected to  the  drtim,  all  contacts  being  made  by  fingers  pressed 
against  metal  clips  mounted  on  the  drum.  These  fingers  and 
clips  should  be  removable,  so  that  the  controller  can  be  readily 
repaired  if  the  contact  surfaces  have  been  burnt  by  arcing.  When 
the  tanks  are  heavy  mechanical  lowering  devices  are  provided. 

Where  heavy  loads  are  to  be  started  which  require  con- 
siderable torque  to  overcome  the  static  friction,  hut  where  the 
running  friction  is  comparatively  light,  such  as  a  long  line  shaft, 
it  is  necessarj'  to  apply  considerable  voltage  to  the  motor  terminal 
to  start  the  load,  and  in  most  cases  this  voltage  is  sufficient  to 
bring  the  motor  up  to  practically  full  speed,  so  that  a  double- 
throw  switch  is  all  that  is  necessary.  In  fact,  it  is  an  advantage 
to  apply  the  voltage  suddenly  to  the  motor  termina!  so  as  to 
jar  the  load  loose.  By  suddenly  applying  this  voKage  the  maxi- 
mum current  taken  at  starting  can  be  appreciably  reduced. 

Where  a  double-throw  switch  is  used  for  starting  these 
motors  it  is  generally  because  the  starting  conditions  are  severe, 
and  for  that  reason  considerable  current  will  have  to  he  handled 
by  the  switch.  Separate  removable  arcing  tips  should  be  provided 
of  very  rugged  construction. 
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Recent  tests  made  indicate  that  arcing  tips  can  be  provided 

frMch  will  open  the  full-load  current  of  the  switch  from  1500  to 

2000  times  before  being  renewed.    When  a  switch  of  this  kind  is 

used  in  a  factory  the  motor  is  generally  started  but  twice  a  day, 

so  it  will  readily  be  appreciable  that  arcing  tips  of  this  character 

will  last  for  several  years  without  being  renewed.    This,  however, 

tloes  not  mean  that  they  should  not  be  properly  inspected,  as  some- 

tirncs  short  circuits  occur  which  materially  reduce  the  life  of  an 

arcing  tip. 

The  use  of  an  induction  motor  with  a  short-circuited  second- 
ary does  away  with  all  motor  troubles  and  concentrates  them  at 
the  controller.  This  has  rendered  the  design  of  switching  devices 
^*>r  these  motors  quite  difficult.  This  problem  has  received  special 
consideration,  with  the  result  that  several  different  types  of  start- 
ers have  been  placed  on  the  market,  all  of  which  employ  an  auto- 
^'■^.Tisformer  to  reduce  the  line  current.  The  application  of  the 
Proper  starter  depends  upon  the  load  which  the  motor  starts. 


Where   fuses  are  used,   in  starting  induction  motors  with 

^hort-circuited  secondaries,  the  starting  devices  should  be  arranged 

''^  open-circuit  the  fuses  in  the  starting  position.     In  some  cases 

'he  fuses  have  been  short-circuited,  but  the  resistance  of  the  fuse 

*s    small,  and  where  the  lead  wires  for  short-circuiting  purposes 

^^e  long,  their  resistance  is  considerable,  so  that  the  short-circuit 

*^    not  always  effective.    The  general  method  employed  is  to  run 

^^ires  from  the  feeders  direct  to  the  devices  and  use  these  in 

*>e  starting  positions.     In  the  running  position  other  wires  are 

^Sed  which  connect  to  the  fuses. 


"^uto-  Transformers 

Where  a  two  or  three-point  starter  is  used  the  auto-trans- 
^^rmers  should  be  provided  with  a  number  of  extra  taps  so  that 
t^Vie  starting  voltage  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  load.  The  auto- 
^ransformers  furnished  should  be  able  to  withstand  the  mag- 
»^etizing  current  continuously,  so  if  through  accident  they  are 
l«ft  connected  across  the  line  in  the  running  position  they  will 
r»ot  bum  out.    These  transformers  should  be  properly  enclosed, 


so  tliat  there  will  be  no  fire  risk  if  die  transformer  is  burnt: 
out  in  starting  the  motor. 

Commercial  transformers  can  be  obtained  which  fulfi]  th^=- 
above  functions  admirably.    A  very  common  form  consists  of  ai*;— ^ 
ordinary  transfomier  having  case-iron  caps  placed  over  each  cndB^ 

to  cover  the  windings,  the  central  portion  of  the  transformer  hav-- 

ing  the  iron  exposed.    This  g:ives  a  good  radiation.     A  btirnou 
test  made  on  this  type  of  transformer  did  not  heat  the  exterior 
of  the  iron  sufficiently  to  cause  a  fire  risk.    The  heavy  white  smoke 
emitted  under  these  circumstances  is  of  itself  a  splendid  warning. 
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Serines  Parallel  Control 

Series  commutator-type  motors  can  be  controlled  by  placing 
two  motors,  first  in  series  and  then  in  parallel,  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  direct-current  motors.  This  method,  however, 
is  seldom  used,  as  the  varying  of  the  voltage  at  the  terminals  of 
these  motors  can  be  done  very  readily  by  use  of  an  auto-trans- 
former. These  motors  can  be  used  on  both  alternating  current  and 
direct  current,  and  when  operating  on  direct-current  lines  are 
sometimes  Controlled  by  this  method. 

Cascade  Connections 

Polyphase  induction  motors  can  have  their  speed  varied  by 
using  two  motors  of  the  slip-ring  type,  the  secondary  of  the  first 
motor  being  connected  to  the  primary  of  the  second  motor.  This 
method  is  commonly  called  a  cascade  connection.  The  speed  of 
the  combination  is  equivalent  to  the  speed  of  a  single  motor 
having  a  number  of  poles  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  poles  on  the  two 
separate  motors.  This  method  of  control  has  been  used  in  traction 
work  and  will  probably  be  used  in  large  industrial  installations 
where  two  or  three  fixed  speeds  are  required.  Intermediate 
speeds  can  be  obtained  by  resistance  in  the  secondary  of  either  ■ 
motor.  Where  the  tVo  motors  are  of  equal  power  with  a  dif- 
ferent number  of  poles  three  speeds  can  be  obtained.  First, 
with  both  motors  cascade  giving  the  lowest  speed.  Second,  with 
the  motor  having  the  larger  number  of  poles.  Third,  with  motor 
having  the  smaller  number  of  poles.  In  each  case  (he  power 
delivered  will  be  the  same,  provided  the  two  motors  have  th 
same  horse-power  capacity. 
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CHANGING   MOTOR    CHARACTERISTIC — DIRECT    CURRENT 

Chctttging  Field  Strength 

Changing  the  field  strength  is  a  very  common  method  of 
controlling  direct-current  shunt  and  compound-wound  motors, 
*'h€re  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  speed  remain  constant  on  each 
^otch  of  the  controller  independent  of  the  load.  Commercial 
'Rioters  can  be  obtained  having  speed  ranges  as  high  as  five 
^r  six  to  one  by  this  method  of  control.  However,  there  is 
Very  little  demand  for  motors  with  more  than  a  four  to  one 
Speed  variation,  and  even  these  motors  represent  but  a  small 
^wrtion  of  the  demand  for  this  class  of  motor.  By  far  the  greatest 
%umber  of  motors  are  sold  having  a  two  to  one  speed  range.  The 
application  of  these  motors  has  generally  been  made  to  machine 
tools  and  printing  presses.  Wide  variations  in  speed  of  machine 
tools  are  obtained  by  mechanical  devices ;  for  .instance,  a  lathe  with 
a  20  to  I  speed  variation  driven  by  a  motor  with  a  four  to 
one  speed  variation  would  require  approximately  two  mechanical 
speed  changes  to  obtain  the  total  range  of  speed.  This  method 
of  control  is  very  efficient,  as  the  only  power  lost  in  resistance  is 
due  to  the  shunt  field  current  which  represents  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  energy  of  the  motor.  The  speed  is  practically 
constant  on  every  notch  of  the  controller  independent  of  the  load. 

This  control  is  generally  effected  by  means  of  a  drum-type 
switch  which  reverses  the  motor  and  provides  the  necessary  start- 
ing notches  by  armature  resistance.  In  the  same  frame  with 
the  drum  switch  is  mounted  a  face  plate  which  controls  the 
amount  of  resistance  in  series  with  the  shunt  field.  The  control 
is  so  arranged  that  in  the  off  position  all  of  the  resistance  is  insert- 
ed into  the  shunt  field  circuit.  On  the  first  starting  notch  this 
shunt  field  resistance  is  short-circuited;  after  the  motor  has 
been  brought  up  to  speed  this  resistance  is  gradually  inserted 
in  the  circuit  to  reduce  the  field  strength  and  increase  the  speed 
of  the  motor. 

Automatic  Acceleration. 

As  the  size  of  these  motors  increases  it  is  probable  that  a 
form  of  unit  switch  control  will  be  found  necessary.  Such  a  con- 
trol gives  automatic  acceleration  in  starting  the  motor,  removes 
all  armature  circuits  from  the  hand-switching  device  and  permits 
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best  known  application  of  this  method  is  that  made  to  printing 
presses  of  large  size,  where  a  smsU  motor  is  used  for  oporating 
the  press  at  the  slower  speeds,  and  a  larger  motor  for  the  high 
speeds.  The  control  for  such  a  systena  generally  consists  of  a 
pane!  on  which  is  mounted  various  switching  devices  controlled 
by  solenoids.  This  control  can  be  operated  from  a  number  of  sta- 
tions by  means  of  a  master  switch  or  a  series  of  push  buttons.  The 
mechaiiicaJ  connection  between  the  machinery  and  the  slow-speed 
motor  is  made  by  means  of  a  clutch,  so  that  the  low-speed  motor 
can  be  disconnected  from  t!ie  system  at  the  higher  speeds. 
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Variation  in  Air  Gap 

Two  types  of  motors  have  been  placed  on  the  market  in 
which  the  gap  between  the  armature  and  the  field  poks  is  varied. 
Jn  one  of  these  the  iron  of  the  field  poles  is  withdrawn  by 
means  of  mechanical  gearing.  In  the  other  type  of  motor  the 
amiature  is  moved  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  shaft.  Both 
types  require  mechanical  devices  for  balancing  the  magnetic  pull 
on  the  parts  which  are  moved*  At  present  the  application  of  this 
device  has  been  quite  limited. 


Centrifugal  Devices  * 

In  a  number  of  instances  centrifugal  devices  have  been  used 
for  starting  motors.  One  apphcation  consists  of  a  single-phase 
induction  motor,  which  is  started  up  as  a  repulsion  motor  and 
the  connections  chang^ed  to  an  induction  motor  after  the  speed  has 
reached  a  fixed  limit. 

Another  application  of  this  principle  ts  entirely  mechanical. 
The  singEe-phase  induction  motor  is  started  light;  after  it  has 
attained  cnnsiderable  speed  the  centrifugal  device  grips  the  pulley 
to  which  (he  load  is  belted. 


BRAKES 


Two  general  methods  of  braking  or  stopping  an  electric  motor 
have  been  employed,  and  as  their  operation  depends  largely  upon 
the  controller  they  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  control 
system. 
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Dynamic  Braking 

The  dynamic  brake  consists  in  short-circuiting  the  armature 
through  a  suitable  resistance,  either  having  the  series  field  in 
the  circuit  or  having  a  shunt  field  excited  from  the  line.  The 
principle  consists  in  making  the  motor  operate  as  a  generator, 
the  load  consisting  of  the  internal  resistance  of  the  motor  and 
whatever  external  resistance  is  used. 

Shunt  motors  are  very  often  used  in  this  way  and  are  very 
reliable.  The  shunt  field  is  excited  either  by  the  motor  e.m.f.  or 
is  left  connected  to  the  line. 

Mechanical  Brake 

A  mechanical  brake  i*.  generally  released  by  means  of  a 
solenoid  and  applied  by  a  spring  or  weight.  Shoe,  band,  and 
disc  brakes  are  used  and  each  has  its  particular  advantage.  AH 
three  forms  can  be  made  to  operate  satisfactorily  by  careful 
design.  At  the  instant  of  application  the  stored  energy  of  the 
moving  parts  causes  the  brake  to  grip  the  wheel  with  consid- 
erably more  than  the  normal  torque.    In  some  instances  this  excess 

torque  is  two  or  three  times  the  normal.     In  properly-designed 

brakes  the  stored  energy  of  the  moving  parts  is  compensated  so 

the  shaft  does  not  receive  excessive  strains. 

Heating 

Where  brakes  are  used  often  the  energy  absorbed  by  the 
brake  causes  excessive  heating  unless  proper  means  are  provided 
for  radiating  this  heat.  The  problem  is  the  same  as  the  heating 
of  electrical  machinery,  although  the  mechanical  parts  of  the 
brake  may  be  run  at  a  very  high  temperature  provided  the  magnet 
coil  is  kept  at  a  low  temperature.  The  temperature  of  the  brake 
itself  is  only  limited  by  the  material  of  which  it  is  made.  For 
instance,  organic  substances  will  deteriorate  at  lOO  to  150  degrees 
centigrade  while  the  cast-iron  shoe  of  a  railway  brake  can  be  run 
200  to  400  degrees  centigrade. 

METHODS  OF  REDUCING  THE  LINE  CURRENT  AT  STARTING 

Very  often  the  consumer  finds  after  the  motor  has  been 

installed  that  the  starting  of  this  motor  causes  considerable  drop 

in  the  line  voltage,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,,  in  what  way 
34 


can  the  starting  conditions  be  improved  ?  Below  is  a  table  giving 
in  a  general  way  different  methods  which  may  improve  the  start- 
ing conditions  of  the  motor.  Any  improvement  depends  entirely 
upon  the  condition  of  the  load,  the  characteristics  of  the  motor 
and  the  type  of  starting  device  or  controller  that  Is  already  in  use. 

(1)  IncreasLTig  the  number  of  steps. 

(2)  Jarring;  the  load  loose,  by  suddenly  applying  the  power, 

(3)  Increasing  the  field  strength.     (Compound  winding.) 

(4)  llgner  System.  Using  a  motor-generator  set  with  a 
heavy  fly  wheel. 

(5)  Substituting  automatic  acceleration  for  hand  starting. 

(6)  Starting  the  motor  light  and  using  a  clutch  to  pick  up 
the  load. 

(7)  Substituting  an  auto- trans  former  for  a  rheosiatic 
method  of  starting  alternating-current  motors  when  the  control  is 
in  the  motor  primary. 

(8)  Increasing  the  number  and  decreasing  the  size  of  the 
motors. 

(9)  Increase  the  slip  of  an  induction  motor. 

These  methods  have  all  been  discussed  in  the  previous  part 
of  this  paper  and  will  not  be  dealt  with  here. 
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AfPLICATlON   OF   MOTORS  AND  COMTROLLEBS 

In  the  following  the  different  applications  of  electric  motor? 
have  been  taken  up  and  the  types  of  controllers  applicable  for  the 
different  service  conditions  have  been  noted  briefly.  The  treat- 
ment has  necessarily  been  general  and  can  cover  only  a  few  of  the 
many  applications  of  motors  for  industrial  purposes.  The  meth- 
ods of  control  noted  are  explained  in  the  early  portion  of  the 
paper. 

CRANE 

The  controller  should  be  arranged  for  remote  control  by 
Lull  crank  and  levers  or  master  switch.  Handle  should  have 
reciprocating  motion.    Controller  should  be  narrow. 

ircct  Current 

TTse  scries  motors  controlled  by  resistance  in  the  armature 

rtrcuil.     The  torque  is  proportional  to  the  fcurrentV.    A  series 
brake  coil   is  used  so  no  brake  switch  is  required. 
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switeh  type  is  advisable  for  heavy  service  where  few  steps  are 
necessaiy. 

Alternating  Current 

Series  motor  sing^le-phase  controlled  by  armature  resistance 
same  as  direct-current  motor.  Shunt  brake  coil,  separate  brake 
switch. 

HOIST 

The  controller  should  be  protected  from  weather. 
Automatic  acceleration  is  often  desirable. 
An  automatic  stop  at  the  top  and  bottom  limits  of  travel  can 
be  arranged  as  in  elevator  work. 

Direct  Current 

Series  motors  are  used  where  the  hoist  is  always  under  load, 
and  compound  motors  where  the  load  is  lowered  and  motor  is  apt 
to  run  away.  The  control  is  by  armature  resistance.  A  dynamic 
brake  can  be  used  with  compound-wound  motors. 

Alternating  Current 

Slip-ring  induction  motors  are  controlled  by  resistance  in 
series  with  secondary.  This  motor  has  a  fixed  speed  limit  and 
controls  like  a  direct-current  shunt  motor. 

CENTRIFUGAL    FANS 

Direct  Current 

Shunt  motors  are  used  and  controlled  by  both  armature 
resistance  and  shunt  field  variation.  The  torque  and  current 
decrease  approximately  as  the  square  of  the  speed,  so  the  power 
absorbed  in  armature  resistance  is  small. 

Alternating  Current 

Polyphase  induction  motors  are  used  with  resistance  in  the 
secondary  circuit.  The  loss  is  the  same  as  with  direct-curre.it 
shunt  motors  having  armature  resistance.  Automatic  devices 
for  starting  have  not  yet  come  into  use. 
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Plunger  pumps  have  constant  torque  and  heavy  starting  con- 
ditions. The  loss  by  armature  resistance  control  is  directly  pro- 
portionate to  reduction  in  speed,  therefore,  field  control  is  pref- 
ers hie. 

With  centrifugal  pumps  the  power  is  inversely  proportionate 
to  the  head  so  the  speed  of  the  motor  should  be  reduced  when  the 
head  is  reduced.  The  torque  varies  approximately  the  same  as 
a  fan. 

Automatic  starting  devices  can  be  obtained  for  small  cor 
stant  .speed,  alterna ting-current  motors  and  all  direct-currei 
motors. 

PRINTING  PRESSES 

Direct-Current  Shunt  Motors 

The  control  has  automatic  overload  and  no  voltage  releaa 
and  push-button  release.     The  power  is  proportionate  to 
speed. 

The  slow  speeds  are  obtained  by  low  voltage  from  a  sm; 
motor 'generator  set  (Teaser  System)  ;  higher  speeds  by  field  coi 
trol.    One  motor-generator  set  can  be  used  for  several  presses. 

Controlled  from  a  two-voltage  three-wire  system  the  s!oi 
sjjeeds  are  obtained  by  armature  resistance  and  the  higher  spe( 
by  field  control. 

Kohlcr  System — Here  a  small  motor  is  used  for  slow  speeds 
and  the  main  motor  for  operating  speeds.  Both  armature  resist- 
ance and  field  control  are  used.  The  small  motor  brings  the  main 
motor  up  to  a  slow  speed  and  is  then  disconnected  by  a  clutch. 


MACHINE   TOOL — DIRECT   CURRENT 
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Shunt  and  Compound-Wound  Motors 

The  control  is  obtained  by  varying  the  field  strength.  A  4 
speed  variation  can  be  obtained  on  one  voltage.  A  simple  drum- 
type  controller  is  used  for  reversing  the  motor  and  providing  the 
starting  notches.  A  face  jilate  mounted  in  connection  with  the 
drum  inserts  resistance  into  the  field  circuit  No  automatic  attach- 
ments used  at  present,  hut  this  control  will  probably  develop  into 
automatic  acceleration  for  larger  motors.    The  resistance  for  t 
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field  should  be  adjustable  to  suit  conditions^  especially  for  com- 
pound-wound motors. 

The  multivoltage  control,  in  addition  to  the  features  men- 
tioned above,  should  have  an  automatic  device  to  insert  resistance 
into  the  armature  circuit  in  passing  from  one  voltage  to  another, 
especially  when  coming  quickly  to  the  off  position,  it  has  fewer 
steps  by  field  control. 

MILL  TABLES 

Generally  Direct  Current 

Use  series  or  compound-wound  motors  desig^ned  for  quick 
reverse ;  controlled  by  resistance  in  armature  circuit.  Both  motor 
and  controller  must  withstand  severe  usage.  Controller  handle 
should  have  reciprocating  motion.  For  large  motors  a  unit  switch 
controUer  should  be  used  operated  from  a  master  switch  and 
adjusted  for  quick  action. 

MILL  R0LU5 

Three-High 

Both  alternating-current  and  direct-current  motors  are  suit- 
able. These  motors  are  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  with  a  very 
heavy  fly  wheel,  and  their  speed  is  adjusted  so  the  fly  wheel  will 
take  the  peak  of  the  load. 

Two-High 

Direct-current  motors  only  are  applicable ;  some  form  of 
motor-generator  system  of  control  will  probably  be  used,  but 
such  an  outfit  has  not  yet  been  installed. 

MISCELLANEOUS    STEEL    MILL    CONTROLLERS 

Generally  alternating-current  induction  motors  are  used  for 
constant-speed  work  controlled  by  an  auto-starter.  For  variable 
speed  both  direct-current  series  and  compound-wound  motors  are 
used,  controlled  by  resistance  in  the  armature  circuit. 

COTTON,   WOOLEN   AND  SILK   MILLS 

The  alternating-current  polyphase  induction  motor  is  used 
entirely,  because  of  the  fire  risk  due  to  lint. 
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Group  drive  controlled  by  auto-starters  or  secondary  resist- 
ance, preferable  exterior  to  motor.  Controller  must  be  entirely 
enclosed  and  dustproof. 

The  individual  drive  by  small  motors  thrown  directly  on  the 
line  is  being  developed  and  will  be  used  considerably  in  the 
future.  The  absence  of  line  shafting  and  belting  materially 
reduces  the  fire  risk  and  repairs. 

The  President:  This  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion. 
If  there  is  no  discussion,  the  meeting  will  stand  adjourned  until 
half  after  eight  o'clock  this  evening. 


SIXTH  SESSION 


President  Hluod  calkd  the  meeting  to  order  at  a  quarter 
after  eight  o'clock,  and  said;  "1  am  going  to  ask  to  preside  over 
this  meeting  to-night  a  gentleman  who  needs  no  introduction, 
one  who  is  well  known  to  all  of  you— Mr,  T.  Commerford 
Martin." 

Mr,  Martin:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The 
programme  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  at  this 
twenty-ninth  meeting  includes  a  great  many  topics  of  first-class 
importance.  Many  of  these  are  of  a  technical  and  esoteric 
character,  of  very  little  interest  to  the  general  public  and  hardly 
to  be  understood  by  any  except  those  expertly  trained  in  the 
art.  There  are  other  questions  on  the  programme  of  the  asso- 
ciation that  enter  upon  and  touch  deeply  the  problems  of  the 
daily  life  of  every  citizen  of  this  great  republic.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  mention  at  this  moment  any  question  of  greater 
interest  than  that  of  municipal  ownership.  For  my  own  part, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  modestly  to  say  so.  I  hardly  consider  that 
question  one  of  deep  and  permanent  interest.  In  this  countr\'. 
with  our  freedom  of  expression,  new  questions  entertain  and 
interest  us  from  year  to  year,  and  we  are  open  to  each  new  wind 
of  thought  and  doctrine.  Fortunately,  we  live  through  our  fads 
and  fancies  and  quickly  determine  between  those  questions  that 
are  emotional  and  go  to  the  heart  of  the  nation  and  those  that 
are  strictly  economic  and  can  not  by  any  sensational  methods  be 
brought  intn  the  other  category.  To-night,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  shall  consider  an  economic  and  not  an  emotional  question.  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a  gentleman  by 
no  means  unknown  to  the  National  Electric  Light  Association, 
one  who  came  before  us  at  least  a  score  of  years  ago  and  who 
in  the  interval  has  devoted  his  time  and  thought,  as  a  great  con- 
stitutional lawyer  and  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  New 
England  Bar.  to  the  consideration  of  those  questions  affecting 
the  relations  between  the  public  and  the  corporation.  T  believe 
that  before  he  closes  hEs  address  the  speaker  of  the  evening 
will  have  cleared  up  for  ns  a  great  many  of  the  hazy  notions  and 
a  great  many  of  the  absurd  statements  that  have  been  put  before 


the  public  with  rtgard  to  the  attitude  of  the  corporation  toward 
the  public  and  the  relations  of  the  public  to  the  corporation.  I 
believe  that  he  will  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  than  we  have 
seen  before  the  manner  in  which  we  can  preserve  our  individual 
freedom  and  yet  limit  and  restrict  our  economic  wastes. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  ladies 

and  gentlemen,  that  I  introduce  to  you  the  speaker  on  the  subject 

of  The  Agitation  for  Municipal  Ownership  in  the  United  States 

— /fj  Origin,  Meaning  and  Proper  Treatment^  Mr.  Everett  W. 

urdett,  of  Boston. 
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Mr,   Burdelt  presented  the  following  address; 

The  agitation  for  municipal  owner- 
ship IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— ITS 
ORIGIN,  MEANING  AND  PROPER  TREAT- 
MENT 


A  spirit  nf  unrest  and  discontent  is  abroad  in  the  world, 
■^\Jthough  men  are  better  off  to-day  than  they  ever  were  before, 
a^Tid  industrial  conditions  are  superior  to  any  known  in  history, 
tlie  masses  and  the  working  classes  are  arrayed  against  capital, 
^nd  in  some  instances  against  the  social  order. 

Great  accumulations  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  gener- 
ally employed   in  corporate  organizations,  have   so  abused  the 
p>rivileges  which  wealth  and  organization   put  at  their   disposal 
that  the  average  citizen  is  disgruntled  and  inclined  to  demand  a 
<r!hange  of  some  kind  which  will  tend  to  remove  the  inequalities 
oi  which  he  deems  himself  the  victim.     In  shorty  a  great  social- 
istic agitation  is  upon  us.  which  may  result  in  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic changes.     Capital   looks   aghast  at  the  armies   of   labor 
"which  are  arrayed  against  it.  and  the  working  classes  view  the 
further  accumulation  of  wealth   and   extension   of   corporation 
activities  as  a  menace  to  their  welfare.     Socialistic  doctrines  are 
binding  new  adherents,  and  the  professional  agitator  is  winning 
new  recruits. 

To  the  forces  which  are  professedly  and  violently  socialistic 
have  been  added  large  numbers  of  persons,  many  well  Intentioned, 
who,  without  consciously  adopting  the  doctrines  of  socialism,  are 
giving  public  affairs  a  decided  impetus  in  that  direction.  They 
have  seen  great  railroads  exposed  in  giving  secret  rebates,  which 
have  enriched  their  recipients  and  impoverished  the  unfavored 
shipper.  They  have  seen  these  expedients  employed  to  suppress 
competition  in  the  products  of  the  soil  and  the  necessities  of  daily 
life.  They  have  thus  beheld  the  great  highways  of  travel  and  of 
traffic,  which  ought  to  be  opened  upon  the  same  terms  to  all  alike, 
turned  into  royal  roads  to  riches  for  some  and  direct  lines  to  the 
poor-house  for  others. 

They  have  witnessed  enormous  accumulations  of  cash  and 
securities  in  the  coffers  of  life  insurance  companies,  rightfully 


belonging  to  policy-holders  and  their  beneficiaries,  btconit.  in 
ihc  han<ls  of  corporate  officials  drunk  with  financial  po^ver  and 
unchecked  by  adequate  supervision  or  control,  enormous  cor- 
ruption funds  for  any  uses  lo  which  the  whims  of  their  manager* 
may  see  fit  to  put  them,  Inordinate  intlalions  of  corporate  capi- 
tal by  consolidations  and  otherwise,  to  amounts  which  fairly  stag- 
ger the  imagination  and  which  a  few  years  ago  were  not  even 
dreamed  of,  have  been  made  for  no  good  purpose,  but  solely  to 
enable  promoters,  bankers  and  speculators  to  make  enormous 
initial  profits,  resulting  in  grievous  addilions  to  the  pennancnt 
burdens,  already  heavy,  under  which  the  consumer  and  the  gen- 
eral public  must  stagger  for  in^lefinite  periods. 

Necessary  provision  of  law  for  the  raising  of  pubhc  revenu 
and  the  reasonable  protection  of  American  labor  and  capital  from 
foreign  competition  have,  in  many  instances,  been  perverted  for 
the  Unreasonable  enriclmients  of  the  few  at  the  undue  expense 
the  many. 

Corporate  power  has,  in  too  many  cases,  been  used  to  exact 
high  prices  for  poor  service,  to  secure  enormous  returns  on  fic- 
titious capital,  to  pay  extravagant  salaries  and  support  wasteful 
expenditures,  to  secure  legislation  to  enrich  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many,  in  short,  to  further  tlie  interests  of  those  wielding 
the  power,  to  the  detriment  and  destruction  of  those  upon  whom 
it  has  been  exercised. 

Forgetting  the  beneficent  results  that  have  been  obtained  on^ 
through  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  from  corporate  organi- 
zation, the  dissatisfied  citi^e^  sees  only  the  abuses  of  financial  and 
corporate  power  of  which  he  has  been,  or  imagines  himself  to  be. 
the  victim.  The  very  word  "corporation"  has  come  to  have  an 
approbrium  of  its  own. 

And  yet,  of  course,  this  wholesale  distrust  and  condem 
tion  of  wealth  and  corporate  power  is  unreasonable.  It  loses  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  unable  to  assert  from  what  other  source 
the  people  at  large  would  have  derived  the  blessings  which  have 
come  from  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  almost  count- 
less hospitals,  libraries,  colleges,  parks,  museums  and  specia.!  funds 
for  Uic  encouragement  of  learning,  the  promotion  of  science,  the 
reward  of  courage  and  endeavor,  and  the  various  other  beneficent 
uses  for  which  they  have  been  established  and  maintained  by  pri- 
vate wealth,  largely  derived  from  corporations.    They  forget  t' 
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I  it  has  been  only  by  tlic  uniting  of  the  funds  of  the  rich  anil  the 
savings  of  the  poor  in  corporate  organizations  that  the  country 
has  been  developed  by  the  establishment  and  exploitation  of  num- 
berless forms  of  industrial  enterprise,  which  have  given  employ- 
ment to  labofj  activity  and  volume  to  trade^  and  a  market  for  all 
the  prodttcts  of  our  soil,  and  all  the  talents  of  our  people. 

In  electrical  enterprises  the  central-station  electric  lighting 

'investment  alone  already  aggregates  700  million  dollars,  involving 
an  annual  operating  expense  of  nearly  or  quite  100  millions,  dis- 
tributed among  all  classes  of  workmen  and  through  every  artery 
of  trade.  The  census  reports  show  that  in  Uie  single  year  1904 
liiere  was  an  output  of  new  electrical  apparatus  of  the  value  of 
more  than  150  millions.  There  are  nearly  5000  central  electric 
lighting  stations.     There  arc  23.000  miles  of  electric   radw'ay> 

.  carrying  each  year  over  5000  million  passengers,  A  network 
of  nearly  300,000  miles  of  steam  railroad  gridirons  the  country, 
transporting  upward  of  750,000,000  passengers  annually.  Spoken 
words  are  transmitted  through  more  than  5,000.000  miles  of  wire, 
by  the  use  of  more  than  3,000,000  telephones,  by  which  more 
than  5000  million  messages  are  transmitted  yearly. 

I  All  these  wonders  we  owe  to  our  corporations.     They  have 

given  free  play  to  the  enterprise  and  individual  energy  of  our 
people,  and  have  made  that  enterprise  and  energy  vastly  more 
powerful  and  effective  than  it  otherwise  could  possibly  have  been. 
They  have  enabled  the  man  of  small  means  to  do  a  part  of  the 
world's  work  by  joining  his  savings  to  the  capital  of  Ins  wealthier 
neighbor.  They  have  encouraged  thrift  and  the  spirit  of  invest- 
ment. They  have  advanced  civilization  and  brought  to  every 
man's  door  the  diversified  products  of  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

And  it  has  been,  not  the  organizers,  managers  and  stockhold- 

Eers  of  these  enterprises  who  have  chiefly  benefited  by  them,  but 
the  general  public.  It  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that  the  pnbhc 
at  large  have,  upon  the  whole,  obtained  vastly  greater  benefits 
from  corporate  enterprises  than  have  those  whose  money  has 
made  them  possible. 

A  glance  at  the  net  divisible  incomes  earned  and  the  divi- 
dends paid  by  the  electrical  public-service  corporations  of  the 

JUnited  Slates,  contrasted  with  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
service  rendered  by  them  to  the  public,  will  furnish  ample  demon- 
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stration  of  this  assertion.  Take  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  lor 
exampit;  it  has  ninety-eight  electric  raiJways,  operating  2688 
miles  of  track,  transporting  over  500.000,000  passengers  by  tlic 
use  of  7341  cars.  On!y  about  otie-third  oi  tiiem  piitl  a  dividend 
in  1905.  Sixty-three  paid  no  dividends  at  all,  while  the  other 
thirty-five  paid  from  two  to  ten  per  cent,  with  an  average  dividend 
of  four  and  one-half  per  cent>  which,  if  applied  to  the  capital  of 
all  the  companies  in  operation,  would  have  yielded  an  average 
dividend  of  iess  than  two  and  one-half  per  cent  At  the  same 
time  these  eonipanies  paid  into  the  public  treasury  in  tlie  form 
taxes  nearly  ?2,ooo,ooo. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  in  Massaehusetls  fifty-eigl 
strictly  electric  lighting  companies,  only  about  one-third  of  which 
paid  any  dividends  whatever.  The  dividends  paid  ranged  from 
foitr  to  ten  per  cent.  These  companies  paid  into  the  public  treas- 
ury in  the  form  of  taxes  nearly  ^^600,000, 

It  thus  appears  tliat  the  tax-gatherer,  (he  employee  and  the 
general  public  have  each  and  all  reaped  rewards  vastly  greater 
than  have  been  realized  by  the  stockholders  in  these  enterprises. 
But,  fortunately,  the  conditions  are  improving ;  and  even  the  dis- 
appointed investor  begins  to  realize  some  reward  for  his  courage 
in  establishing  atul  developing  these  industries.  All  tendencies 
are  in  the  right  instead  of  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  are  con- 
stantly diminishing  the  necessity,  if  tt  ever  existed,  of  a  change 
from  private  to  pidjlic  ownership. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  improvements  along  all  desirable 
lines  of  progress,  I  attribute  the  existing  widespread  agitation  for 
the  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities  very 
largely  to  the  influence  upon  the  popular  mind  of  the  widespread 
dissatisfaction  and  resentiiicnt  occasioned  by  the  abuses  of  great 
wealth  and  corporate  facilities,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

And  it  has  not  been  alone  in  the  direction  already  indicated 
that  great  wealth  has  been  unfitly  and  objectionably  employed.  It 
has  also,  in  some  conspicuous  instances,  been  extensively  used  for 
the  express  purpose  of  fanning  the  fiames  of  discontent  an<t  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  popular  hostility  to  the  established  order.  ""Yel- 
low journalism"  is  not  the  product  of  anarchism  or  the  slums, 
although  it  encourages  anarchy  and  exploits  the  slums.  Great 
wealth  in  this  instance  has  been  perverted  to  the  despicable  em- 
ployment of  setting  man  against  man,  and  class  against  class;  of 
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ing  the  contented  discontented,  and  the  discontented  desper- 
Mt   Instead  of  seeking;  to  promote  "peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  men,"  this  baneful  influence  has  invoked  the  lowest  motives  and 
kindled  the  fiercest  resentments.     Instead  of  appealing  to  reasonj 
it  has  aroused  passion;  instead  of  seefcing  to  improve  conditions 
by   accepted    methods    and    throttfjh    regular    channels,    it    has 
preached  social,  industrial  and  political  revolution.     Instead  of 
employing   the   instrumentalities   of   established   government,   it 
ftas  sought  to  set  up  the  rule  of  the  mob,  sometimes  under  the 
e^iise  of  the  referendum.    Instead  of  employing  the  vulgar  meth- 
ods and  the  heartless  brutalities  of  a  Robespierre  or  a  Danton,  it 
lias  attempted  the  overthrow  of  the  established  order  by  resort 
to  methods,  hardly  less  vulgar  or  heartless,  though  necessarily 
"'Ore  in  keeping  with  the  conventionalities  of  modern  times.    The 
results  sought  to  be  accompHslied  are  substantially  the  same  in 
both  cases — the  transfer  of  power  and  property  from  one  class  to 
another. 

One  of  the  most  baneful  results  whicFi  this  last-mentioned 
Cniployment  of  great  wealth  has  accomplished  is  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  politics  and  political  conditions  in  different  sections  of  the 
^^ountry.    The  politician,  particularly  the  local  politician,  has  dis- 
covered, or  thinks  he  l^as  discovered,  an  easy  road  to  office  and 
^tiolumcnt  through  catering  to  and  increasing  as  much  as  possible 
*:^ie  popular  discontent  and  hatred  of  the  established  order,  which 
•>'elIow  journalism  has  created  and  fostered.     He  sees  voles,  for 
Example,  in  municipal  ownership,  as  the  old-time  Northern  poli- 
''cian  used  to  see  "just  one  more  election"  in  the  "bloody  shirt." 
-^e  therefore  shouts  for  the  municipal  ownership  and  operation 
^f  anything  and  everything  with  which  the  people  are  not  fully' 
^^tisfied ;  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  services  they  render. 
r>i.iblic -service  enterprises  never  did  and  never  can  satisfy  all  tbc 
^^mands,  reasonable  and  unreasonable,  which  are  made  upon 
^^lem.    Like  the  Irishman  who  was  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  an 
Unknown  land,  and  immediately  declared  that  he  was  "agin  the 
&^ovcrnment,"  whatever  it  was.  the  average  citizen  feels  more  or 
'css  hostile  to  the  railway.  liR-hting  or  telephone  company,  whose 
Service,  however  good,  he  thinks  might  readily  be  improved. 

The  politician,  whatever  his  faults,  can  at  least  lay  claim  to 
3-  knowledge  of  human  nature — at  any  rate,  that  kind  of  unedu- 
*^sted  human  nature  to  which  he  principally  appeals.    He  is  tliere- 
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fore  quick  to  seize  upon  the  inevitable  deficiencies  in  existingt 
public  services  as  an  object  of  his  disinterested  criticism,  and 
make  the  most  of  them  for  his  patriotic  purposes-  lie  it  is,  ihtrc'] 
fore,  who  is  found  preaching  the  beauties  of  municipal  owao 
ship  in  season  and  out  of  season,  pointing  out  how  wretchedly  flw 
responsible  people  now  in  control  of  quasi-public  utilities  art 
uianagii>g  them,  as  compared  with  the  ideal  conditions  whicc 
would  prevail  if  he  and  his  like  were  put  in  charge  of  them. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  asserting^  that  all  suv- 
porters  of  municipal  ownership  in  this  country  belong  to  citbc: 
or  any  of  the  classes  to  which  I  have  alluded-  Tlierc  are  niaiJy 
sincere,  patriotic  and  thoughtful  people  who  are  convinced  of  tlie 
efficiency  and  desirability  of  municipal  ownership — at  least  as  i 
choice  of  evils.  I  only  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the 
latter  class,  however  numerous,  would  be  wholly  ineffective  in 
converting  our  system  of  private  ownership  and  control  without 
the  cooperation  of  tlie  other  classes  to  which  I  have  special!} 
referred,  an<l  which  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  forces  favor 
able  to  nmnicipal  ownership  in  this  country. 

Another  most  potent  reason  for  the  popularity  of  the  idea  o 
nutnicipal  ownership  in  the  United  Slates  remains  to  be  consid 
crcd.  It  is  tlic  one  tliat  has,  perhaps,  most  strongly  appealed  K' 
all  classes  of  its  advocates.  I  refer  to  the  experience  of  British 
municipalities  in  public  ownership.  The  result  of  this  expenVnw 
has  almost  if  not  quite  uniformly  been  stated  favorably.  Oitr 
people  have  come  to  think  that  in  England,  certainly,  the  experi- 
ment of  mtmicipal  ownership  and  operation  has  been  amply  jus- 
tified by  results.  The  favorable  features  of  municipail  ownership 
abrond  have  been  so  iterated  and  reiterated  by  writers  and 
speakers  in  this  country  tliat  the  body  of  our  people  have  come  to 
assume  that  there  is  no  other  side  of  the  discussion.  They  have 
therefore  naturally  fallen  into  the  habit  of  asking,  if  mtinidpal 
ownership  has  worked  so  well  abroad,  why  is  it  not  a  good  thing 
for  this  coimtry. 

This  query,  though  natural  under  the  circumstances,  is 
inspired  by  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Those  who 
have  known  better  have  not  troubled  themselves  to  set  the  matter 
right :  those  most  directly  interested  against  the  proposition  have 
failed  to  protect  their  own  interests  by  entering  into  the  dis- 
cnssion ;  those  who  should  have  been  conducting  or  in^ 


comprehensive  campaign  of  education  have  sat  supinely  by  and 
allowed  the  doctrinaires  to  monopolize  the  puLlit:  attention.  So 
far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  there  have  been  few  serious 
efiforts  made  to  counteract  the  assertions  of  the  theorists  and  par- 
tisans of  municipal  ownership,  who  have  lost  no  opportunily,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  to  influence  the  public  mind,  in  favor 
of  their  propafjanda.  A  golden  apj)ortunity  lias  been  lost ;  tlie 
mischief  has  been  largely  done:  misrepresentation  of  facts  and! 
statements  of  false  conclusions  from  insufficient  or  inaccurate  data 
have  gone  so  far  without  challenge  that  any  campaign  of  educa- 
tion which  may  now  or  hereafter  be  inaugurated,  needs  he  more 
onerous  in  character  and  uncertain  in  results  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  But  it  is  never  too  late  to  begin  any  good 
work.  The  character  of  the  work  needed  is  apparent.  It  remains 
for  those  in  interest  to  determine  how  aggressive  and  elTeclive  it 
shall  be. 

In  pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  adopting  municipal  ownership 
in  tins  country  on  the  strength  of  its  alleged  success  abroad,  the 
first  thing  to  be  suggested  is  the  danger  that  always  lies  in  the 
off-hand  adoption  of  foreign  metlxods,  laws  or  practices  of 
anotlier  country.  It  can  seldom  be  done  successfully.  Differences 
in  political,  economic  or  social  conditions  almost  always  exist 
which  render  the  transmitting  of  the  laws,  customs  or  methods  of 
one  cotmtry  into  another  inexpedient.  We  are,  for  example, 
inclined  to  laugh  at  the  administration  of  French  justice.  To  us 
it  seems  a  travesty,  resulting  in  a  comedy  or  tragedy,  as  may  be 
the  case.  But  the  fact  is  that  in  that  country  it  produces  good 
results,  and  in  some  cases  I  am  inclined  to  think,  better  results 
than  are  worked  out  under  our  entirely  different  system  of  juris- 
prudence, 

The  adaptation  of  foreign  practices  to  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  another  country  is,  however,  frequently  desirable.  Almost 
if  not  all  civilized  communities  can  contribute  something  of  value 
to  and  get  something  of  value  from  others.  But  such  adaptation 
needs  to  be  done  with  care  and  discrimination,  in  order  that 
under  the  changed  conditions  it  wiH  not  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Keeping  in  view  these  general  observations,  let  us  examine 
as  briefly  as  may  be  the  alleged  success  of  municipal  ownership 
in  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  determine  how  far  it  justifies  the 
inference  that  its  adoption  is  desirable  in  this  country. 
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The  first  tiling  to  be  noted  is  that  the  origin  and  lAeanxn^ 
of  mnnicipal  ownership  of  certain  ndlities  were  entirely  different 
abroad  from  wbal  they  are  in  this  country.  We  have  not.  and 
never  have  had,  any  such  conditions  of  things,  for  example,  as 
not  only  justified  but  practically  forced  the  adoption  of  the  pabBe 
ownership  and  control  of  gas  and  electric  lighting  in  the  pfin- 
ctpal  cities  of  Great  Britain. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  led  off  in  this  departtire.  In  1865  the 
Ooogested  area  of  Glasgow  contained  eighty-^ght  acres,  with  a 
population  of  51.294,  or  an  average  density  of  nearly  600  to  the 
acre,  and  in  some  sections  more  than  1000  to  the  acre.  The  aver- 
age mortality  for  some  years  had  been  over  thirty-eight  in  the 
thousand,  epidemic  diseases  accounting  for  thirty-six  per  cent  of 
the  death  rate.  The  city  engineer  said  that  "almost  everj'  spare 
inch  of  ground  had  been  built  upon,  until  room  could  not  be 
found  to  lay  down  an  ash  pit"  Tiiere  were  practically  no  streets 
at  all,  but  only  a  system  of  lanes  or  closes  permeating  an  almost 
solid  mass  of  tenements  of  the  worst  description. 

In  1871  over  thirty  per  cenj  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgou- 
lived  in  tenements  of  one  room  only,  and  ten  years  later  126.000 
were  thus  inadequately  and  indecently  housed,  while  228.000 
were  still  huddled  in  tenements  of  two  rooms  only.  As  late  as 
1891  nearly  one-half  the  people  lived  in  one-room  and  two-room 
tenements.  The  medical  officer  of  Glasgow  stated  that  there 
were  thousands  of  these  one-room  tenements  which  contained 
five,  six  and  seven  inmates  and  hundreds  that  were  inhabited  by 
from  eight  to  thirteen.  In  view  of  such  conditions^  one  can 
readily  assent  to  Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  conclusion,  that  "consider- 
ations of  the  public  health  have  been  predominant  in  determin- 
ing the  most  important  lines  of  action  entered  upon  within  tlie 
last  quarter  century  by  Municipal  Glasgow.  .  .  .  These  new 
municipal  undertakings  find  their  true  centre  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health."  (Municipal  Government  in  Great 
Britain,  p.  30.) 

The  conditions  in  Glasgow  were  characteristic  of  those  in 
other  important  cities  of  the  Kingdom.  Tbere^^  as  elsewhere, 
conditions  were  so  bad  that  it  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  municipality  should  deal  with  them  with  a  free  hand.  It 
must  open  streets,  and  for  that  purpose  must  demolish  hou^s. 
It  must  see  that  the  people  were  decently  housed,  and  it  was 


decided  to  build  houses  for  them.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
people  should  be  washed,  antJ  it  was  deemed  wise  to  establish 
public  wash  houses  and  also  public  laundries.  In  short,  munici- 
pal ownership  of  lighling  facilities,  or  workmen's  dwellings,  of 
public  laundries,  wash  houses,  and  so  forth,  was  the  result  of 
necessitJes  of  which  we  happily  have  no  personal  knowledge  in 
this  country.  And,  having  gone  thus  far,  it  was  easy  and  natural 
to  go  farther.  One  of  the  niost  dangerous  incidents  of  munici- 
pal ownership  is  the  ease  with  which  the  idea  can  be  expanded 
in  practice.  It  is  entirely  logical  for  the  advanced  nmnicipalists 
of  England  to  declare.  "There  is  no  finality  to  municipal  enter- 
prise ;  we  can  not  limit  our  horizon.'^ 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  how- 
ever interesting  and  instructive  it  might  be,  to  trace  municipal 
ownership  in  Great  Britain  or  other  foreign  countries  to  its 
sources,  or  to  state  the  reasons  for  its  expansion.  Suffice  it  now 
10  say  that  they  were  very  different  from  those  existing  in  this 
country. 

Moreover,  the  differences  in  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
prosecution  of  public  utilities  there  and  here  are  all-important. 
TTie  most  important,  perhaps,  of  these  is  the  fact  {hat  European, 
particularly  British,  municipalities  enjoy  a  local  civil  service  very 
different  from  and  more  efficient  than  ours,  and  vastly  better 
fitted  for  the  assumption  and  discharge  of  expanding  municipal 
functions. 

As  contrasted  with  American  municipal  service,  that  abroad 
is  less  political  and  more  business-like  in  its  character,  more  cer- 
tain in  its  tenure,  more  continuous  in  its  service,  and  more  disin- 
terested in  its  activities.  Its  desirable  features  are  not  only 
secured  and  protected  by  law.  but  are  demanded  by  public  senti- 
ment. While  the  raw  material  is  perhaps  as  good  or  better  in 
the  United  States  than  in  the  European  cities,  it  is  handicapped 
in  its  efficiency  by  its  political  character  and  the  uncertainty  of 
its  tenure.  The  American  municipal  servant  never  knows  how 
long  he  is  to  be  permitted  to  hold  his  place,  and  is  subject  to  con- 
stant changes  in  policy  and  supervision.  The  only  thing  he  can 
be  reasonably  sure  of  is  that  his  head  will  ultimately  drop  into  the 
basket.  This  system — for  system  it  has  come  to  be — may  perhaps 
prevent  dry  rot  and  some  of  the  evils  of  bureaucracy,  but  it  is 

at  the  expense  of  efficient  public  service. 
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And  this  difference  in  political  conditions  and  resulting 
municipal  adminislration  of  public  utilities  is  one  which  is  fixed 
and  incapable  of  change^  except  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  period. 
of  which  there  is  as  yet  no  signs  of  a  beginning.  While  British 
public  sentiment  would-  not  tolerate  political  partisanship  in 
rnunicipal  administration,  with  its  consequent  bad  results,  our 
own  people  have  been  too  long  and  too  thoronglily  imbued  with 
the  virus  of  the  doctrine  that  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils"  to 
make  it  possible  at  present  to  subslitule  efficiency  in  political 
munici[)al  administration  for  the  wasteful  system  and  extrava- 
gant practices  which  now  prevail.  And  it  is  not  a  matter  of  laws, 
or  of  civil-servkc  regulations;  the  conditions  I  refer  to  arc 
inherent  in  the  fibre  of  the  body  politic.  Perhaps  the  time  will 
come — and  every  good  citizen  will  pray  Heaven  to  speed  th 
time — when  conditions  will  change  here  for  the  better  in  lb 
particular  referred  to.  But  until  they  do.  the  part  of  wisdon-sr 
is  to  restrict  our  municipal  activities  to  their  present  limits. 

So  far  as  British  municipalities  have  been  successful  in  th 
prosecution  of  public  utility  enterprises  other  than  those  of 
THtrictcd  character,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  stability,  the  con — 
tinuity.  the  business  ePficiency.  and  the  lack  of  political  activity  oSfc 
both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  their  governments-  ■ 
The  most  responsible  and  experienced  citizens  are  proud  to  servj^ 
as  members  of  their  town  and  city  councils,  and  their  constituent^^ 
are  glad  to  retain  them  in  office  as  long  as  they  will  serve. 

In  the  Manchester  city  council,  for  example,  there  is  one  alder — 
man  who,  if  he  has  not  died  since  last  summer,  has  served  continu^ — 
oiisly  for  fifty  years:  another  for  forty  years;  another  for  thirty — 
eight  years;  ten  others  between  twenty  and  thirty  years;  foui:^ 
other?  between  seventeen  and  twenty  years,  and  eight  others  foc^ 
more  than  fifteen  years.  And  such  a  showing  is  not  exceptional.  - 
In  Glasgow,  for  example,  one  city  councillor  has  served  twentj' — 
eight  years,  another  twenty-six  years,  another  twenty-two  years 
and  three  odiers  twenty-one  years  each-  Six  have  served  for 
twenty  years,  four  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years,  seventec 
between  five  and  fifteen  years,  and  only  twenty-nine  out  of  th 
seventy-seven  have  come  in  as  new  members  within  the  last  fiv 
years.  At  least  twenty-two,  or  one-third,  of  them  each  hav 
premises  in  the  city  of  a  yearly  rental  value  of  more  than  $2000  -^ 
presumably  equivalent  to  a  capital  valuation  of  considerably  more^ 
than  $20,000. 
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"Graft"  is  unknown  in  British  municipal  assemblies.  So 
far  from  the  city  fathers  being  the  chief  benehctaries,  directly  or 
through  others^  of  municipal  expenditures^  the  holding  of  a  single 
share  of  stock  of  tlie  par  value  of  five  dollars  in  a  company  doing 
business  with  the  cily  cost  one  councillor  his  seat,  while  in  another 
city  llaree  niembers  of  the  council  were  compelled  to  resign  upon 
its  becoming  known  that  they  were  directors  in  a  corporation 
which  had  dealt  with  the  city  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  about 
$150  in  three  years. 

And  these  are  but  sample  illustrations  of  the  jealousy  with 
■which  the  British  city  and  town  governments  guard  their  repu- 
."tations,  which,  like  Caesar's  wife,  must  be  above  suspicion. 

The  administrative  officials  appointed  and  retained  in  place 

"by  such  legislative  bodies  necessarily  partake  in  a  tnarked  degree 

,of  the  high  character  of  their  superiors,  with  the  result  that  iheir 

services  are  of  the  efficient  and  non-political  character  already 

indicated. 

No  general  indictment  of  the  town  and  city  officials  of  the 
,  United  States  is  necessary  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  our 
British  brethren  have  far  surpassed  us  in  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  their  municipal  administrations.  We  are  forced  to 
confess,  in  sorrow  rather  than  in  anger,  that  the  American 
experiment  in  seif-government,  as  successful  as  it  has  been  in 
other  directions,  has  been  a  lamentable  faiUire  when  worked  out 
in  our  cities.  Waiving  the  consideration  that  good  citizens 
hesitate  to  subject  themselves  and  their  families  to  the  awful 
ordeal  of  the  fierce  political  contests  that  are  almost  always 
waged  for  local  ofirices,  their  ofKcial  tenure  is  too  short  and  too 
uncertain  to  give  them  that  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  com- 
plexity of  municipal  questions  and  machinery  necessary  to  qualify 
them  as  the  experts  they  ought  to  be.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
acquire  that  knowledge  they  are  replaced  by  other  candidates  who 
have  no  "records"  to  handicap  them  and  not  enough  public  spirit 
to  deter  them  from  replacing  better  or  more  experienced  men. 
The  administrative  officials  of  such  a  system,  however  capable  by 
nature  or  efficient  by  experience,  must  necessarily  suffer  from 
service  in  it.  The  result  is  the  presence  among  them  of  political 
activity  in  abundance,  at  the  expense  of  business  efficiency  and 
eflfective  public  service.  Neither  branch  of  our  city  governments 
is  therefore  as  well  fitted  as  are  British  municipal  legislative  and 
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administrative  officials  to  take  on  increased  responsibilities  in  tlie 
form  of  enlarged  municipal  activities.  When  the  administration 
of  the  departments  now  in  charge  of  our  local  public  ofliciaJls 
show  better  results  in  economy  and  efficiency,  it  will  be  time,  and 
not  until  then,  to  consider  an  enlargement  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

Uut  tbe  inquiry  is  in  order  whether,  notwithstanding  the 
superior  character  and  cfticiencj-  of  British  municipal  administra- 
liou,  the  experiment  of  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of 
public  utilities  has  been  unqualifiedly  successful  in  that  country. 
Time  does  not  permit,  and  perhaps  the  occasion  does  not  warrant, 
a  careful  or  deiaiied  statement  of  the  particulars  in  which  munici- 
pal ownership  in  Gr^t  Britain  can  be  reasonably  claimed  to  be 
a  faihire.    A  brief  statement  without  argument  nmsl  suffice. 

In  the  first  place,  it  certainly  has  not  resulted  in  any  great 
financial  profit.    Official  returns  for  the  electric  lighting  under- 
takings of  the   Kingdom  to  December  31,    1904.  show  tliat  less 
than  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  182  nmnicipal  undertakings  showed  a 
profit,  which  averaged  only  about  S4000  for  each  undertaicing, 
w^hile  ninety-two  per  cent  of  sixty-six  private  enterprises  showed 
a  profit,  amounting  on  an  average  to  more  tlian  $45,000  for  each 
planL     And  such  profits  as  have  been  shown  by  the  municipal 
undertakings  seem  to  be  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  the  nearly  total 
disregard  of  the  items  of  depreciation  and  reserve.    Sir  Henry 
Fowler's  "Returns"  to  the  House  of  Commons  show  that  in 
recent  years  the  annual  allowances  for  depreciation  in  the  case 
of    19J   water-works.   97    gas-«orks,    102    electric   plants,   and 
29  tramways,  owned   and   operated  by   municipalities  in   Eng- 
land and  Wales,  have  averaged  less  than  nvo-tcHtiis  of  one  per- 
cent on  tlie  amount  of  capital  otiginally  invested,  and  barely  morc^ 
than  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  on  the  balance  of  capital  indebt- 
edness  remaining  after   payments   of  capital   out   of  earnings. 
Profits,  when  realized,  are  generally  not  more  than  two  or  threes 
per  cent  on  the  investment,  the  net  result  being  an  average  loss- 
upon  the  whole. 

But  10  my  mind  the  financial  restilts  arc  by  no  means  the 
most  satisfactory  tes,ts  of  the  success  or  failure  of  nnmicipa! 
supply.  H  tn  all  other  important  respects  the  results  were  favor- 
able, a  small  profit  or  e\*en  an  average  loss  might  not  condemn 
the  enterprises.     But  when  we  find  that  whatever  success  has 
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been  attained  has  been  accompanied  with  other  results  of  iJie  most 
taneful  character,  it  may  be  well  claimed  that,  as  was  ret:ently 
said  by  the  London  Standard,  one  of  the  most  responsible  of 
English  journals,  "Municipal  trading  is  a  thing  which,  except  in 
A-ery  rare  instances,  stands  self-condemned/' 

We  may  admit  for  the  purpose  of  the  discussion,  what  upon 
ail  the  evidence  I  am  inclined  to  lliink  is  (he  fact,  that  in  the 
supply  of  gas  and  electricity  for  lighting  the  municipalities  of 
Great  Britain  show  a  shghily  better  record  as  to  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  than  do  the  private  companies.  T]iis  is,  however,  amply 
accounted  for  by  the  differences  of  conditions,  legal  and  other- 
wise, under  which  they  operate,  and  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
principal  undertakings  are  in  the  hands  of  pubHc  authorities. 
With  respect  to  electric  lighting,  with  the  exception  of  Metro- 
politan London,  practically  all  the  private  plants  are  in  very  small 
cities,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  municipal  plants  are  in  larger 
places. 

That  private  enterprise  can  accomplish  as  good  or  better 
results  than  the  public  authorities  in  the  field  of  electric  Tight  and 
power,  even  in  England,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  results 
in  the  cases  (which  are  very  few)  wliere  private  enterprise  has 
been  allowed  to  operate  under  substantially  the  same  legal  con- 
ditions as  the  public  plants.  In  ?Cewcastle-on-Tyne,  for  example, 
there  is  a  private  company  operating  free  from  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  that  surround  and  handicap  almost  all  of  the 
nthcr  private  British  enterprises  of  like  character,  which,  when 
compared  with  important  mtinicipal  undertakings,  far  outstrips 
them  in  the  number  of  its  customers,  the  number  of  lights  sup- 
plied, the  capacity  in  horse-power  of  motors,  the  number  of  kilo- 
watt-hours sold,  as  we!l  as  in  the  cheapness  of  the  price  at  which 
the  current  is  supplied.  The  same  city  furnishes  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  fact  as  developed  in  the  teleplione  industry.  In 
that  city  is  located  the  largest  governmental  telephone  exchange 
in  the  country,  but  on  July  31,  1905,  it  had  only  550  subscribers, 
while  the  private  company  operating  telephones  in  that  city  had 
over  9000  instruments  installed. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  exhibition  of  the  difference 
between  the  results  of  private  and  municipal  enterprise  is  shown 
in  the  only  five  cities  in  Great  Britain  in  which  there  is  competition 
in  the  telephone  business  between  the  municipality  and  a  private 
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company.  The  excess  of  private  telephones  over  municipal  tele- 
phones in  Glasgow  is  82  per  cent;  tn  Hull,  225  per  cent;  in 
Brighton,  67  per  cent;  in  Portsmouth.  33  per  cent;  and  in 
Swansea.  95  per  cent — an  average  escess  of  more  than  87  per 
cent.  On  December  31,  1905.  the  number  of  municipal  telephoned 
in  the  five  cities  named  was  less  than  20,000,  while  the  number 
of  private  telephones  in  the  same  areas  was  more  than  40.000— 
an  excess  of  102  per  cent.  During  the  year  1905  the  increase  in 
municipal  telephones  was  12.2  per  cent,  and  in  private  telephones 
93  per  cent. 

If  tested  by  the  indisputably  sound  economic  proposition 
that  the  character  of  a  public  service  is  to  be  juclg"ed  of  by  its 
extent  quite  as  much  as  by  its  cost.  British  municipalities  have 
woefully  failed  in  the  experiment  of  furnishing  artificial  light  and 
power  to  their  inhabitants.  The  five  Scotch  and  English  cities 
of  Glasgow.  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Leeds  and  Birmingham 
combined  have  a  smaller  number  (jf  lamps  installed  than  tiie 
single  city  of  Chicago,  not  more  than  half  as  many  as  Man- 
hattan and  Bronx  districts  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  barely 
more  than  the  city  of  Boston  ;  while  iJieir  combined  population* 
are  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the  New  York  boroughs 
named,  about  a  million  more  than  that  of  Chicago,  and  five 
times  more  tlian  that  of  Boston.  If,  as  is  indisputable,  it  is  better 
service  to  supply  100,000  people  in  a  given  area  with  gas  or  elec- 
tric light  at  a  given  price  per  unit  than  to  supply  half  that  num 
of  people  at  half  the  orice  assumed,  the  British  nnmicipalities 
lay  no  claim  to  success  in  the  exploitation  and  prosecution  of  the 
business  of  pnbhc  lighting. 

But  in  one  respect  municipal  ownership  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  worse  than  a  failure — it  has  been  a  calamity.  Owing  to  the 
restrictive  character  of  the  laws,  particularly  the  Electric  Light 
ing  .\cls  of  1882  and  1886  and  the  Tramways  .\ct  of  1870,  the; 
electrical  industry  in  Great  Britain  has  been  hampered  ani 
restricted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  showing  lamentabl 
So  serious  had  this  become  in  1902  that  the  council  of  the  Insli 
tutton  of  Electrical  Engineers  of  England  appointed  a  committee 
"to  determine  whether  they  can  recommend  the  council  to  take 
any  action  and  if  so,  what  action,  that  would  assist  the  industry." 
After  a  most  elaborate  investigation  and  the  taking  of  much  testi- 
monv.  the  committee  of  the  council  resolved:    "That  notwilh- 
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standing  that  our  countr>inen  have  been  among  the  first  in 
inventive  genius  in  electrical  science,  its  development  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  in  a  backward  condition,  as  compared  with 
other  countries,  in  respect  of  practical  application  to  the  indus- 
trial and  social  requirements  of  the  nation."  And  this  result  was 
attributable  principally  to  the  operation  of  laws  expressly  designed 
to  encourage  municipal  and  discourage  private  enterprise.  The 
committee  of  the  council  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers 

p  expressly  attributed  the  unsatisfactory  results  to  what  they 
denominate  "the  restrictive  character  of  the  legislation  govern- 
ing the  initiation  and  development  of  electric  power  and  traction 
undertakings  and  the  powers  of  obstruction  granted  to  local 
authorities."  which  they  alleged  to  be  the  "essential  difference 
between  the  electrical  industry  as  it  exists  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  as  it  exists  atiroad." 

Without  pausing  to  refer  to  the  enormous  increase  of  munici- 

-  pal  debts  and  taxes^  or  the  great  augmentation  of  the  army  of 
municipal  employees,  which  have  attended  the  development  of 
municipal  ownership  in  Great  Britain,  and  have  led  many  of  its 
most  thoughtful  and  practical  citizens  to  regret  the  extent  to 
which  the  practice  has  been  carried  and  to  attempt  to  restrict  its 
further  development,  sufficient  otherwise  appears  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  so  far  as  municipal  ownership  and  operation  have 
been  successful  in  Great  Britain  that  success  has  not  been  of  such 
a  character  as  to  justify  its  being  used  as  an  argument  for  the  try- 
ing of  the  experiment  in  this  country. 

Having  attempted  to  state  the  origin,  meaning  and  present 
status  of  the  agitation  for  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities 
in  this  country,  I  will  endeavor  in  the  few  minutes  left  at  my 
disposal  to  give  in  outline  my  idea  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  it. 
The  remedy  for  existing  conditions  must  come  both  from 
within  and  from  without.  The  companies  interested,  the  public 
authorities  and  the  public  at  large  must  each  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  None  of  them  can  or  will  be  w^hoUy 
effective  without  the  others.  Human  nature  is  such  that  it  can 
not  be  wholly  trusted  to  regenerate  itself,  public  clamor  is  fre- 
quently ineffective,  while  enactments  of  the  legislature  can  not 
accomplish  all  that  is  desired. 

In  the  first  place,  the  companies  engaged  in  furnishing  public 
services   must,   in  their  ow^n   interest,   strive  more  and   more  to 


give  good  service  at  fair  rates.  While  ihey  can  not  all  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  legal  so-called  "sliding  scales," 
they  can  liope  for  the  best  results  only  along  the  !ine  of  the  theory 
of  the  sliding  scale.  In  my  judgment,  the  time  has  gone  by.  if 
it  ever  was,  when  extortionate  rales  and  wretched  service  will 
promote  the  interests  of  the  corporations.  He  who  series  the 
publk  bt-st  serves  Jiis  company  best.  Patience,  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
Lion,  and  a  real  desire  lo  increase  facilities  and  reduce  charges  as 
rapidly  as  consistent  with  sound  management^  will  ultimately 
bring  their  rewards  in  the  form  of  increased  earnings  and  larger 
dividends.  And  when  the  public  in  any  given  community  comes 
to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  mouthings  of  the  demagogues  and 
the  agitator,  it  is  being  fairly  treated  by  the  corporations,  its 
objections  to  large  and  increasing  returns  upon  invested  capital 
will  gradually  disappear. 

Next :  The  abuses  of  great  wealth  and  corporate  privileges 
to  which  I  have  alluded  must  cease,  or  at  least  be  greatly  limited- 
Self-interest  must  realize  the  fatality  of  a  continuance  of  the 
abuses  involved  in  gross  over-capitalization,  poor  service,  high 
prices,  discriminations  among  consumers,  and  above  all  the 
attempt  to  control  the  lawmaking  power  for  purely  selfish  ends. 

I  do  not  include  among  these  objectionable  practices  that 
reasonable  inflation  of  capital  necessary  to  induce  men  to  start  new 
enterprises  where,  to  offset  the  chances  of  loss,  the  possible 
amount  of  profits  may  reasonably  be  increased  over  that  from  ordi- 
nary investments.  For  snch  an  inHation  we  have  the  warrant  0 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  a  recent  statetnent  bv 
President  Eliol  of  Harvard  that  much  can  be  said  in  defense  of  it. 
The  difference  between  such  an  inflation  of  new  capital  and  the 
objectionable  stock-watering  to  which  I  have  referred  needs  no 
elaboration. 

To  insist  upon  the  inviolability  of  private  property,  the 
freedom  to  contract  or  not  contract  with  any  man  or  set  of 
men.  the  full  rewards  of  Individual  initiative  and  personal 
endeavor  and  fair  treatment  for  capital  invested  in  corporate 
enterprises,  is  not  only  permissible  but  imperative;  but  to  ignore 
the  rights  of  others,  to  fail  to  recognize  reciprocal  obligations,  lo 
show  a  reckless  disregard  or  contemptuous  indifference  for  public 
sentiment,  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  discreditable.  Capital  must  realize 
(hat  there  is  a  power  greater  tlian  itself — the  law;  and  that  it  is 
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aniena.ble  to  a  court  more  powerful  than  those  constituted  by 
statnte — that  of  pubh'c  opinion.  1  grant  you  it  is  often  blind  and 
unreasonable ;  if  so,  it  must  be  educated  and  persuaded,  not  bul- 
lied  or  disregarded.  While  the  agitator,  the  demagoguCf  the  yel- 
low journal,  and  the  other  pestilential  agencies  which  constantly 
assail  corporate  enterprises  must  not  be  cajoled  or  tolerated,  much 
less  deferred  to,  "a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind"  is 
as  fitting  and  as  expedient  in  the  business  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
laty  as  it  was  in  the  statecraft  which  evolved  our  immortal  decla- 
ration of  political  independence. 

Third :    Public  sentiment  must  be  cultivated.    The  one  great 
need  in  the  economic  world,  as  I  vtew  it,  is  popular  education 
along  sound  economic  lines.    Let  us  no  longer  leave  the  exploita- 
tion of  vital  economic  principles  to  the  visionary  or  the  doctrin- 
aire, on  the  one  hand^  or  to  the  irresponsible  politician  or  selfish 
agitator,  on  the  other.    A  real  Campaii^H  of  Education  is  what  is 
tieeded — ^a  broad,  comprehensive,  intelligent,  persistent,  aggres- 
sive and  well-directed  campaign,  which  shall  leave  nothing  in 
ireason  undone  to  spread  sound  economic  doctrines.     So  far  as 
self-interest  enters  into  it,  let  it  be  an  enlightened  self-interest, 
Slaving  in  mind  the  rights  of  all;  let  it  be  devoted  to  the  funda- 
xnental  proposition  that  all  members  of  the  community  are  bound 
together  in  such  intimacy  of  relation  that  no  member  can  ruth- 
lessly injure  another  without  ultimately  feeling  the  recoil  upon 
.liimself.    "Live  and  let  live."  should  be  the  motto. 

Such  associations  as  this  can  contribute  greatly  to  a  con- 
summation so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  I  need  not  suggiest  the  ways 
and  means  to  you  who  are  so  much  more  familiar  with  them 
ithan  am  L 

State  associations  a5so  can  do  much — particularly  if  imbued 
Tvith  a  common  purpose  and  subscribing  to  a  common  doctrine. 

Time  does  not  permit  of  the  development  of  the  suggestion; 
indeed,  that  would  require  perhaps  as  much  time  as  I  have  already 
occupied ;  but  serious  attention  to  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  go 
far  to  achieve  the  results  so  much  to  be  desired. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  too  much  can  not  be  expected  from 
within.  Human  nature  and  human  greed  are  such  as  to  defeat 
the  best  intentions.  At  any  rate,  recent  events  in  Washington 
have  shown,  if  the  assertion  needed  any  verification,  that  the 
public  wil!  have  a  part,  and  a  conspicuous  part,  in  the  attempt  to 
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bring  about  more  satisfactory  relations  between  public-service 
corporations  and  the  communities  they  serve.  The  only  question 
is,  what  form  and  direction  will  these  efforts  of  the  public  take? 
The  answer  to  that  question  depends,  in  my  judgment,  very 
largely  upon  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  those  who  have  the  control 
of  corporate  enlerprises. 

Just  now  the  general  tendency  of  the  pubHc  seems  to  be  lo 
attempt  to  bring  about  improved  conditions  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  public  ownership.  I  have  attempted,  though  inade- 
quaEely,  to  show  that  the  experiment  of  public  ownership,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  tried  under  conditions  best  calculated  for  its  suc- 
cess, has  not  produced  results  which  encourage  the  belief  that  it 
offers  a  panacea  for  the  ills  complained  of.  On  the  contrar>',  it 
has  been  shown  to  involve  results  so  detrimental  as  to  more  than 
offset  the  advantages  claimed  for  it.  And  yet  the  community 
may  turn  to  it,  even  with  a  knowledge  of  its  insufficiency,  as  a 
choice  of  evils.  If  it  acts  on  that  ground,  it  will  be  largely  the 
fault  of  the  corporations. 

But.  except  as  a  choke  of  necessary  evils,  municipal  owner- 
ship has  no  standing  in  the  court  of  economics.  It  not  only  is 
not  sufficient  in  itself  to  effect  the  results  desired,  but  it  is  not  the 
best  means  that  can  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  I  will  venture 
in  closing  to  suggest  a  much  better  one,  irom  every  point  of 
view. 

Public  Supervision  and  Control  oi  private  public-service  cor- 
porations, both  in  theory  and  practice,  offers  the  best  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  preserves  the  invaluable  results  of  individual 
initiative — what  Sir  Richard  Webster  we3l  termed  "tJie  absolute 
necessity  of  inventive  competition."  It  does  not  discourage  per- 
sonal enterprise  and  the  combination  of  private  capitals.  It  leaves 
the  American  theory  of  industrial  freedom  unharmed,  but  con- 
trols it  so  far  as  the  public  interests  require.  It  enforces  the 
rights  of  the  consumer  and  the  general  public,  while  recognizing 
the  inviolability  of  private  property  and  the  inalienable  right  of 
the  individual  to  industrial  liberty.  When  nicely  adjusted  to  the 
conditions  to  be  dealt  with,  it  operates  to  the  advantage  of  all 
parties  concerned — the  consumer,  the  corporation  and  the  genera! 
public. 

Of  course,  this  suggestion  requires  deliberate  and  ample  con- 
sideration and  elaboration — wholly  impracticable  at  the  end  of  a 
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paper  already  too  ample  in  its  proportions.  But,  at  least,  a  con- 
crete illustration,  and  what  I  claim  to  be  a  demonstration,  of  the 
soundness  of  the  theory  of  public  control  of  quasi-public  corpora- 
tions when  applied  in  practice,  may  here  be  given. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  for  twelve  years  been  trying 
the  experiment.  It  has  developed  a  most  complete  system  of 
public  control  of  gas,  electric  lighting,  railroad,  street  railway  and 
other  public-service  corporations,  and  has  just  added  the  tele- 
phone industry  to  the  others — the  only  one  heretofore  omitted. 

While  there  are  imperfections  in  the  system,  while  both  the 
corporations  and  the  public  are  at  times  restive  and  dissatisfied 
with  the  application  of  it  in  specific  cases,  it  has,  in  my  belief, 
upon  the  whole,  been  an  advantage  to  all  concerned.  It  is  by  no 
means  perfect;  it  might  easily  be  made  intolerable.  But  the  sober 
sense  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  as  represented  in  their  legis- 
lative assembly,  has  prevented  any  gross  perversions  of  its  objects 
or  cwifiscatory  applications  of  its  principles.  The  public  is  better 
and  more  cheaply  served ;  the  capital  employed  is  more  amply 
protected ;  the  relations  of  producer  and  consumer  are  more  satis- 
factory, than  is  the  case  in  most  if  not  all  other  portions  of  the 
country.  The  evils  of  stock-watering  have  been  eliminated  or 
minimized,  while  reasonable  returns  upon  legitimate  investments 
have  been  assured,  if  earned. 

Such  laws,  unwisely  framed  or  viciously  applied,  could  do  an 
immense  amount  of  damage  ;  but  in  the  older  of  our  communities, 
certainly,  where  the  people  at  large  are  to  be  credited  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  intelligence  and  a  real  desire  to  secure  a 
"square  deal"  for  all  alike,  it  offers,  in  my  opinion,  a  vastly  better 
solution  of  existing  difficulties  than  does  municipal  ownership. 

Mr.  Ingalls  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  be  given  Mr.  Burdett  for  his  very  excellent  address. 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  carried  by  the  entire  audi- 
ence rising.) 

Mr.  Martin  :  Mr.  Burdett,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  declar- 
ing the  motion  unanimously  carried. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Friday,  June  8,  1906 

MORNING  SESSION,    I0.20  A.    M. 

1.  Paper — "New  Illuminants."    By  H.  E.  Clifford 

2.  Paper — "Higher-Efficiency  Lamps — Their  Value  and  Effect 

on  Central-Station  Service."     By  Francis  W.  Wiu-cox 

3.  Paper — "The  Edison  System  of  Southern  California."    By 

R.  H.  Ballard 

4.  Paper — "Design     and      Manufacture     of     Hydro-Electric 

Installations."    By  E.  F.  Cassel 

5.  Report — Committee     on     President's     Address.       Samuel 

ScoviLj  Chairman 

6.  Question  Box.  Paul  Lupke,  Editor 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

1.  Election  of  Officers 

2.  Report  of  Treasurer 

3.  Amendment  to  Constitution 


SEVENTH   SESSION 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  twenty  minutes  after  ten 
o'clock  by  the  president,  and  the  first  order  of  business  was 
announced  to  be  the  paper  on  New  Illuminants,  by  Professor 
H.  £.  Clifford,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


The  paper  was  presctited  by  Mr.  aifford,  as  follows: 

NEW  ILLUMINANTS 


The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  dcvetopments  in  elec- 
tric Itiflitin^  during  recent  years  is  the  ^eat  stride  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  direction  of  increased  efficiency.  Xor  is  this  increase 
confined  to  any  one  type  of  illuminant.  Arc,  incandescent  and 
vapor  lamp  alike  share  in  the  production  of  more  light  with  the 
Mmt  expenditure  of  enerjo".  One  can  liot  but  hope  that  this 
(fain  may  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  development  in  its 
application  to  tlie  problems  of  illutnination. 
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INCANDESCENT  LAMPS 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  developed  and  placed  on 
the  market  a  new  carlxm-filanient  lamp,  with  a  rated  efficiencv  of 
2.5  wattii  fjcr  candle  and  a  life  equal  to  that  of  the  3.1-walt 
lamp.  It  is  manufactured  in  20,  40^  50,  75  and  loo-cp  units, 
the  20-cp  lamp  taking,  therefore,  the  same  energy  as  the  present  | 
r6-cp,  50-watt  lamp.  Scries  lamps  are  also  offered,  with  the  new^j 
filament.  ^^| 

The  distrihittion  curves  for  a  GEM  tamp  giving  50  mean 
horizontal  cantUc-puwcr  are  shown  in  Figure  I.  The  shade 
referred  to  is  of  the  Prisnio  Glass  Pagoda  type. 

The  tantaimn  lamp  is  now  obtainable  abroad  for  voltages 
from  50  to  110,  with  an  etiiciiency  of  2.2  watts  per  candLe.  The  1 
I  lo-volt,  2.2-watt,  :4.5-cp  lamp  is  said  to  have  a  life  of  from  ' 
800  to  1000  hours,  often  running,  however,  to  1500  or  2000  houri^H 
A  22-cp.  1  KKvnlt  lamp  is  stated  to  Jiave  an  average  efficiency  o^^ 
1 .85  watts  with  a  life  of  800  hours.  The  price  of  this  lamp  is  stili 
$1.00,  or  in  »|ii;in[lly  $o,Ho,  c;tch. 

Osmium  Lamps  with  a  guaranteed  efficiency  of  15  watts  and 
a  life  of  $rHi  jitnirs  are  now  advertised  as  for  sale  in  England fl.t  a 
price  of  $K.So  each,  or  $1.00  each  in  quantities  for  the  25- 
units.    The  allowance  for  returned  lamps  is  $0.12- 

The  Kutcl  lamp,  also  making  use  of  a  metallic  filament, 
shown  an  efficiency  of  better  than  one  watt,  but  although  it  is 
announced  for  1 10  volts,  tests  have  been  published  at  no  higher, 
voltage  than  32. 
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The    results    already    achieved    with    osmiuirij    tantalum, 
■conium    (to   mention   some  of  the  metals  which   have  been 

opopcd  as  a  substitute  for  the  carbon  filament  in  the  incan- 
scent  lamp)  have  greatly  stimulated  research  in  this  direction, 
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?m  which  important  results  are  almost  certain  to  issue.  Until, 
iwever^  these  metal  lie -filament  lamps  run  equally  well  in  all 
isitions,  give  satisfactory  service  on  both  alternating  and  direct- 
rrent  circuits,  operate  at  commercial  voltages,  and  can  be  manu- 
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factured  al  a  much  lower  cast,  the  carhon-filanient  lamp^wtth  rea- 
sonable ralef^  for  power  and  she  development  indicated  by  lh« 
recent  gain  in  efficiency,  will  continue  to  maintain  a  supremacy 
it  has  longf  enjoyed. 

NERNST  SERIES  5TBEET-LIGHTINC  SYSTEM 

A  development  of  some  importance  in  connection  with  the 
Nernst  lamp  during  the  past  year  is  the  production  of  a  series 
Innip  for  street  iHumination,  of  moderate  candle-power,  thus  per- 
millmg  the  lamps  to  be  used  in  cases  where  a  fairly  large  number 
of  small  units  es  required.    The  outfit  consists  of  a  singlc-glowcr 
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Fig,  a-^NeftssT  SeniEs  Lamp.    Distribution  of  Light  iS  a 
Vertical  Plane 


lamp  connected  with  a  series  transformer,  the  primary  coil  of 
which  is  adapted  for  a  circuit  carrying  6.6  or  7.5  amperes  con- 
stant alternating  current.  The  lamp  may,  therefore,  be  used  oxi 
any  of  the  constant-current  series  systems  and  the  ordinary  50- 
light  tub  transformer  w^ill  operate  about  2O0  lamps  of  the 
new  series  type.  In  this  particular  type  the  glower  and  heater 
are  mounted  in  a  vertical  position  on  a  porcelain  base,  and  ihc 
healer  is  made  in  the  form  of  the  helix  around  the  glower.  The 
distribution  is  shown  in  the  accompanymg  diagram.  Figure  2,  and 
js  seen  to  be  good  for  street-lighting  purposes. 

The  watt  consumption,  including  the  auxiliary  transformer,  is 
about  115.  The  drop  across  the  primary  is  23  vohs  for  a  7.5- 
ampere  circuit,  and  26  volts  for  a  6.6-ampere  circuit. 
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LUMINOUS  OR  FLAME  ARCS 

It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  scientific  study  of  the  arc,  tbat  it  has  come  to  be  appreciated 
that  the  efficiency  of  such  a  light  source  is  not  dependent  on  tem- 
perature alone.  The  question  of  emissive  power  frequently  plays 
an  equal  if  n^t  f;jreater  part  in  the  determination  of  the  ratio  of 
watts  to  candle-power.  It  has  long^  hecn  realized  that  the  light 
from  the  arc  itself  between  pure  carbon  electrodes  is  of  extremely 
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low  intensity,  and  more  than  sixty  yca'rs  ago  experiments  were 

'  carried  on  in  substituting  other  electrodes  in  place  of  pure  carbon. 

I  No  systematic  investigation  of  the   whole  question  took  place, 

however,  until  the  recent  work  of  Bremer,  Auer,  Nernst,  Blondel. 

Whitney,  Steinmetz,  to  mention  the  more  noted  of  the  workers  in 

'  this  field. 

This  work  has  resulted  in  marked  improvements  in  two  direc- 
tions:   First,  the  production  of  a  luminous  arc  between  electrodes 
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whose  rate  of  combustion  is  very  much  Itss  than  with  ordinary 
carbons ;  and  second,  the  evolution  o£  the  high-efficiency  flame  arc, 
in  which  the  ordinarj-  carbon  electrodes  are  replaced  by  those 

PHOTOMETRIC  TEST  OF  BLONDEL  ARC  LAMP 
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impregnated  with  metallic  salts.    Although  these  impregnated  car- 
bons are  to-day  manufactured  in  many  forms  differing  in  cnn- 
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struL-tiuiml  detail,  the  purpose  with  all  of  them  is  to  obtain  a  higli« 
light  efficiency.  Up  to  the  present  time  thts  gain  in  efficiency  has 
been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  lile  of  the  electrodes. 


The  cokw  of  tbe  ligfat  with  these  urbons  is  de»«fminrd  by 
the  natnrc  of  the  salts  nscd  »nd  mar  therefore  be  controlled 
ibrooghoot  a  wide  range.  The  effidency,  bowerer.  is  wry  dif- 
ferent for  the  different  salts,  tbe  caknnn  oompotsnds  haring  pven 


Fiu.  7 — FlmUis  Arc  CAHm>N^.    Di^tkibution  in  a  Vukiical  Plank 

the  best  results.  Thts  diflference  in  efliciency  U  wfll  illustrated  by 
tlie  cun'es  of  Figure  8.  showing  tbe  tUstributiori  with  llainc  car- 
ibons  giving  light  designated  as  white,  red  and  yellow,  respectively. 
From  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  the  carbon*  producinjf  yellow 
light  are  distinctly  superior. 

FLAME  CARBONS 
Photometric  Tests 

^IKKFN5-HA.LSKE  ACTEKNATlNC-CirRRKKT  OPKN-ARl:  I.AKr— WITHOUT  ti\  fiHt 
Average  Light  DLstribulion   in  a  VertleAl  PUinc 
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An  examination  of  the  photometric  curves,  giving  the  distri- 
bution of  Itght  with  and  without  globe,  shows  the  importance  of 
a  carefii!  study  of  the  optical  properties  of  the  ^lass  used,  since 
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its  selective  absorption  may  bring  about  a  considerable  diminution 
of  intensity  for  the  very  rays  which  are  emitted  by  the  arc.    Such 
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Fig,  15— ExctLui  Lamp.    OisiRtBUTioM  i«  Vbetical  Plawk 

absorption  evidently  occurs  with  some  o£  the  tamps  for  which^^ 
results  are  given.  ^H 

In  addition  to  the  metallic  salts  for  securing  a  longer  an^^ 
more  brilliant  arc,  a  flux  is  introduced  to  assist  in  the  disposition 
of  the  slag-  formed.    The  presence  of  this  slag  makes  it  desirable 
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in  some  cases  lo  place  the  carbons  parallel  or  slightly  inclined  to 
each  other,  rather  than  in  line.  In  lamps  where  this  arrangement 
is  adopted^  a  mag-netic  blower  coil  maintains  a  longer  arc  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  operation,  and  acts  in  addition  to  prevent 
the  arc  frcm  cHrnhin^  up  the  sides  of  the  carbons.  In  a  number 
of  flame  arc  lamps,  however,  the  carbons  are  placed  one  directly 
above  the  other. 

The  diameter  o£  the  carbons  used  varies  from  8  to  i  [  mm., 
the  negative  being^  as  a  rule  l  mm.  less  in  diameter  than  the 
positive.  The  length  varies  from  525  to  600  iiim.,  whereas  the 
life  ranges  from  7.25  to  17^5  hours.  Lamps  are  now  manufactured 
having  a  magazine  to  contain  eight  or  nine  pairs  of  carbons,  thus 
giving  a  much  increased  time  of  burning. 

The  production  of  fumes  and  the  lack  of  steadiness  have 
combined  to  render  the  flame  arc  tamp  undesirable  for  interior 
illumination^  although  it  is  claimed  for  one  of  the  most  recent 
types  that  these  objectionable  features  have  been  overcome. 

For  street  lighting  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  light  falls 
near  the  verticaK  although  undoubtedly  some  reflector  might  be 
devised  to  remedy  this  defect,  at  least  in  part. 

The  illustrations  of  the  mechanism  and  general  arrangement 
of  some  of  the  flame  arc  tamps,  together  with  the  curves  of  light 
distribution,  give  a  fairly  good  indication  of  the  present  state  of 
the  art. 

VAPOR  UGHTINC 

Tt  is  well  recognized,  as  a  scientific  principle,  that  the  most 
efficient  means  for  the  transformation  of  electrical  into  light 
energy  is  electric  conduction  through  rarefied  gases  or  vapors. 
The  practical  application  of  this  principle  in  one  or  another  form 
has  occupied  engineers  for  some  years  past,  and  a  most  promising 
beginning  in  actual  systems  of  this  character  has  recently  been 
made. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  an  enclosed  vapor,  even  though 
rarefied,  offers  an  extremely  high  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
the  electric  current,  but  if  the  vapor  be  ionized  it  becomes  a 
good  conductor.  The  starting  of  the  current  throitgh  a  vapor  is 
thus  a  problem  which  does  not  exist  with  ordinary  metallic  con- 
duction, and  in  this  starting,  and  indeed  thereafter,  the  cathode 
or  negative  electrode  plays  the  significant  part. 

The  current  mav  be  started  cither  by  bringing  the  two  dec- 
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trodes  together  and  then  separating  them,  under  moderate  volt- 
age, or  by  submitting'  the  vapor  to  a  high-voltage  shock.  In 
the  latter  case  the  conduction  once  slnrted  requires  onty  a  low 
voltage  for  its  conliniiance.  provided  the  direction  of  flow  be  not 
reversed.  If.  however,  the  electrodes  reverse  their  sign,  as  h 
the  case  with  alternating  currents,  the  high-voltage  shock  mil 
evidently  he  repeated  with  a  rapidity  determined  by  the  frequenc 
of  the  alternations. 

The  spectrum  of  the  !Ei;ht  ciniilecl  by  luminous  gases  an 
vapors  is  not  continuous,  eN^cept  ^or  high  density  and  temperature, 
but  consists  of  bright  lines  whose  number  and  color  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  gas  or  vapor,     This  makes  it  possible  to  control 
the  coloi  of  the  light  to  a  degree,  biit  also  has  its  limitations  n 
that  a  single  vapor,  admirable  in  other  respects,  may  lack  t 
desired  color,     In  order  to  supply  this  deficiency  a  mixture  o 
several  vapors  may,  of  course,  be  used  for  the  conducting  niedimn, 
r  but  no  one  of  the  components  mu^^t  be  of  such  a  character  as 

to  attack  the  envelope  which  contains  the  mixture. 

The  envelope  must  not  only  be  strong,  durable  and  cheap, 
but  it  must  be  highly  transparent  and  must  not  show  selective 
absorption,  at  least  for  the  particular  wave  lengths  emitted  by 
the  vapor  which  it  contains.  It  must  be  easily  manipulated  and 
worked.  Glass  tubing  best  fulfils  these  requirements,  and  although 
quartz  has  been  suggested  as  a  substitute,  the  efficiency  obtained 
by  its  use  has  not  equaled  that  for  glass. 

Vapor  lighting  commends  itself  on  account  of  the  low  in- 
trinsic  brilliancy  and  consequent  avoidance  of  retinal   fatigue^ 
and  also  from  the  standpoint  of  distribution,  the  diffusion  obtain^ — 
able  being  far  more  perfect  than  is  possible  with  light  sources  o^ 
a  point  character.     It  is,  of  coursCj  possible  to  have  so  pcrfecC= 
a  diffusion  that  all  contrast   is  eliminated,  a  result  absolutely^ 
undesirable  since  it  causes  fatigue  in  the  effort  to  judge  the  rela- — 
tive  distances  of  objects  within  the  field  of  view.     The  elimina^ 
tion  of  sharp,   deep  shadows,  on   the  other   hand,  is  certain! 
eminently  desirable. 

The  Cooper  Hewitt  mercury  vapor   lamp  and   the   Moore 
vacuum  tube  light  represent  the  present  day  commercial  syst 
of  vapor  lighting. 

COOPER  HEWITT  MERCURY  VAPOR  LAMP 

This  type  of  lamp  makes  use  of  the  vapor  of  mercury  in 
Otherwise  exhausted  tube,  and   is  now  manufactured   for  bot 
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!low  which  the  arc  goes  out.  The  magnitude  of 
le  reduced  by  devices  intended  to  prevent  the 

bright  spot  on  the  cathode,  and  also  by  the 

nee  in  the  lamp  circuit. 

from  the  curves  given  in  Figure  14  that  the 
the  lamp  varies  considerably  as  the  current  altera. 
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showing  a  well-marked  miiiiniura.  Tliis  occurs  for  a  current 
about  3.5  amperes  and  gives  the  value  at  which  tlie  Cooptr  Hewi 
lamps,  are  onlinarily  run.  In  Figure  14  Curves  1  and  2  sho 
the  relation  of  watt  consuniptiuti  to  current  for  the  lamp,  inclut 
iiig  and  excluding  the  auxiliary  apparatus.  Curve  3  gives  tl»  < 
relation  of  candle-power  and  current.  Tlie  lamp  for  which  the 
results  hold  is  a.  type  II,  direct-current  form. 

The  direct-current,  type  K,  lamp  is  intended  to  be  run  on  a 
supply  voltage  of  from  98  to  122  volts  when  installed  singly,  or 
from  ig6  to  244  volts  when  two  lamps  are  installed  in  series.  In 
this  lamp  the  length  of  the  light-giving  tube  is  45  inches.  Ulc 
candle-power  rating  700,  thus  giving  an  efficiency  of  0.55  watt 
per  candle.  The  type  H  lamp  is  intended  to  be  run  on  circuits 
of  from  98  to  122  volts,  two  in  series,  or  from  196  to  244  volts 
when  four  lamps  in  series  are  used.  This  lamp  has  a  candle-power 
rating  of  300,  and  when  run  two  in  series  gives  an  efficiency  of 
0.64  watt  per  candle. 

The  alternating-ctirrent,  type  C,  lamp  makes  use  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  mercury  rectifier  in  addition  to  the  mercury  vapor 
lamp,  the  current  through  the  lighting  lube  being  unidirectional. 
The  lamp  is  started  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  direct- 
current  lamp,  and  consists,  like  the  direct-current  lamp,  of  lube, 
holder,  reflector  and  auxiliary.  Its  efficiency  is  a  maximum  at 
about  3.5  amperes,  at  which  it  is  rated.  The  lamp  is  intended  to 
run  on  any  frequency  between  50  and  150,  and  on  any  commercial 
voltage.  The  power  factor  is  alwut  80  to  85  per  cent.  The  light- 
giving  part  of  the  tube  is  28  inches  long,  giving  425  candle-power 
at  an  efficiency  of  about  0.65  watt  per  candle  for  275  real  watts 
and  325  apparent  watts  in  the  tube.  The  candle-power  drops  oflF 
gradually  and  reaches  about  75  per  cent  of  its  initial  value  in 
1000  hours. 

If  variations  in  line  voltage  occur,  most  of  the  variation 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  ballast,  some  by  the  series  resistance,  and 
the  remainder  by  the  lairip.  This  holds  for  lamps  on  both  direct 
and  alternating-current  circuits.  Thus  for  an  increase  of  to  volts 
on  a  no-volt  circuit,  the  current  increases  from  3.50  to  3.66 
amperes.  For  a  decrease  of  10  volts,  the  current  varies  from  3.50 
to  3.15  amperes. 

It  is  important  that  the  leads  between  the  lamp  and  the 
auxiliary  be  short  and  straight,  otherwise  the  lamp  may  go  out. 
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due  to  the  inductive  action  in  these  leads.  The  ballast  is  set  at  3.5 
amperes  before  leaving  the  factory,  and  works  best  at  this  par- 
ticular setting. 

Tubes  are  guaranteed  to  run  one  year  at  12  hours  per  day, 
or  approximately  4300  hours  per  year.  The  price  of  $12  for  a  new 
tube  in  this  time  makes  the  maintenance  charges  comparatively 
low. 

The  following  table  gives  figures  of  the  cost  of  the  lamp  and 
its  maintenance,  together  with  the  current  and  watts  consumed, 
and  the  candle-power: 

TYPE   K    LAMP 
104- Volt  Circuit 

With  Reflector  ?^'*""" 

C"*"""* 3-5  amps.  3.5  amps 

Average  watts 364  364 

Mean  hemispherical  candle-power 1200  575 

Walts  per  candle  hemispherical 0.303  0.63 

Maintenance  for  1000  hours  in  cents. . .  279  279 

Maintenance  per  kw-hr.  in  cents 0.767  0.767 

Maintenance    per    kw-hr.    per    candle- 
power  in  cents 0.00064  0.00133 

Maintenance    per    kw-hr.    per   candle- 

power-iooo  hours  in  cents 0.64  1.33 

Total  cost  of  current  per  year  at  5  cents 

per  kw-hr.  (4300  hours) $78.26  $78.26 

Cost  of  maintenance  per  year  per  lamp 

for  4300  hours $12.00  $12.00 

Combined  current  and  maintenance  cost 

per  year  per  lamp $90.26  $90.26 

Combined  current  and  maintenance  cost 

per  candle-power  per  year 7 .  5c.  1 5 .  7c. 

Combined    current,     maintenance    and 

initial  cost  per  lamp  first  year $125.26  $125.26 

Combined    current,    maintenance    and 

initial  cost  per  candle-power  first 

year  10.4SC.  21.8c. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  color  of  the  light 
of  the  mercury  vapor  lamp  by  the  addition  of  the  vapors  of  lithium, 
potassium  and  rubidium.  These  vapors,  however,  will  attack  the 
tube  if  made  of  quartz.  Recently  a  patent  has  been  granted  to 
Mr.  Hewitt  for  the  introduction  of  inert  gases,  such  as  neon,  nitro- 
gen or  argon,  which  are  to  be  introduced  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  light. 

Various  means,  externa!  to  the  lamp  itself,  have  been  sug- 
gested for  improving  the  color  of  the  light  from  the  mercury 
vapor  tube.  Thus  the  use  of  fluorescent  screens  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  the  red  rays  has  been  proposed  and  rhodamine  has 
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been  tried,  but  with  no  very  marked  success.  Undoubtedly,  the 
best  way  of  supplying  what  the  mercury  vapor  lamp  lacks  in 
color  is  to  use  incandescent  lamps,  and  these  have  been  adopted 
in  conjvTnction  with  this  type  of  lamp  in  some  cases  with  fairly 
successiful  results. 

MOOBE  VACUUM  TUBE  LIGHTING 

In  the  Moore  system  of  vacuum  tube  lighting  the  ionization 
of  the  vapor  is  iittermittent.  rather  than  continuous,  since  aller- 
na(ing  current  is  used.  Thus  the  Moore  lamp  is  a  true  alter- 
nating-current lamp,  the  electrodes  reversing  their  sign  at  every 
alternation.  It  is  necessary,  therefore^  that  high  voltage  should 
be  applied  to  the  tertninals  of  the  lamp  in  order  that  the  vapor 
may  be  broken  down  at  each  reversal  of  the  current  by  a  high- 
voltage  shock.  The  frequency  of  these  discharges  through  the 
Lube  must  be  such  that  the  interval  between  successive  dis- 
charges is  not  observed  by  the  eye.  A  patent  has  been  recently 
granted  to  Mr.  Moore  for  automatically  maintaining  the  vacuum 
at  its  proper  value,  thus  preventing  the  rise  in  resistance  which  is 
so  apt  to  take  place  in  vacuum  tubes. 

In  the  present  "Moore  Electric  Daylight  System"  of  illumiiu- 
tion  all  of  the  distinctly  electrical  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  single 
steel  casing  or  box.  A  low-potential  alternating-current  circuit 
supplies  the  apparatus  with  6o-cycle  current.  From  the  box 
extends  the  tube  used  for  illuminattng  purposes,  which  is.  there- 
fore, in  Uic  form  of  a  loop  and  contains  a  non-metallic  gas  or 
vapor  under  very  small  pressure.  The  length  of  this  tube  can 
vary  from  a  few  feet  to  several  hundred  feet.  The  diameter  of 
the  lube  can  be  changed  as  well  as  lis  shape,  length,  and  the  color 
of  the  lie:ht  which  it  gives. 

The  tenninals  of  the  tube  which  are  within  the  box  containi 
carbon  internal  electrodes.  This  box  also  contains  a  step-up 
transformer,  the  high-potential  terminals  of  which  are  attached 
directly  to  the  tube  electrodes  and  therefore  never  emerge  from 
(he  sealed  box,  and  the  only  wires  extending  into  the  box  arc  the 
ordinary  low-potential  service  wires.  These  boxes  are  (ire-proof 
and  since  the  glass  tube  extending  throughout  the  area  to  be 
lighted  is  harmless  to  either  life  or  property  the  system  may  be 
called  a  safe  one.  The  long  tube  takes  the  place  of  the  conduits, 
wire,  sockets,  lamps,  et  c<ttera,  of  the  ordinary  lighting  system. 
The  color  of  the  light  may  be  controlled  by  the  character  of  the 
gas  or  vapor  with  which  the  tube  is  filled. 
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practically  constant  up  to  2000  hours,  which  was  the  hmit  of  the 
experiment  on  this  particular  tube. 

Curve  2  shows  the  relation  of  the  line  voltage  to  the  bril- 
liancy and  indicates  tiiat  the  relationship  is  practically  linear  in 
character.  Hence  variation  in  voltage  on  this  system  produces 
much  less  change  in  candle-power  than  with  the  incandescent 
lamp. 

Curve  3  shows  the  relation  of  watts  per  Hefner  to  hours  and 
is  related  with  the  increase  in  brilliancy  witli  time  shown  in  Curve 
1.     After  the  first  100  hours  the  efficiency  is  constant 

Curve  4  shows  the  relation  of  efficiency  in  watts  per  Hefner 


y 
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Curve  5 


to  line  voltage,  indicating  an  increased  eflBciency  as  the  line  volt- 
age increases.  This  increased  effic]enc\,  however,  is  very  slight, 
showing  that  the  tube  has  a  practically  constant  efficiency  over 
wide  ranges  of  voltage.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  Uie  life  of 
the  tube  is  not  dependent  upon  the  voltage. 

Curve  5  shows  the  relation  of  the  brilliancy  to  the  watts  pel 
foot  of  tube  for  a  180-foot  tube,  and  indicates  sensibly  linear  reh 
tionship. 

Ctirve  6    shows  the  relfttion  of  the  brilliancy  expressed  in 
Hcfnerb  per  foot  to  the  current  through  the  tube  and,  as  would 
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be  expected  from  what  has  already  been  sliown  for  voltage  i 
^vattagc,  tliis  relalioniihip  is  also  Unear. 

Curve  7   shows  tlie  increased  efficiency  which  is  obtained 
increasing   tlic   knplli    of    the    tmbe.      For    a    ifc-foot    tulx* 
cflicicncy  is  slightly  loss  than  1.4  watts  per  Hefner. 

Curve  8  shows  the  relation  of  volta]G;e  to  leng^th  nf  tube.  in«J'- 
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Fit,,  15— Typical  iNsrAiXATioN  tn   Mtmnv.  Tv»t 

eating"  that  for  the  greater  lengihs  of  tube  the  voltage  required 
does  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  length  of  the  tube  itself. 

Some  typical  installations  of  the  Moore  tube  and  also  a  view 
of  a  terminal  Iwx  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  reproductions 
from  pliolographs.  The  first  tube  tn  he  installed  was  in  a  photo- 
jjraphic  gallery  in  New  York  city  in  November,  1903,  and  thts 
tube  has  been  in  continuous  operation  since  that  time.  Great  care 
is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  electrodes  in  order  that  they  may 
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not  disintegrate.  In  the  tubes  examined  by  the  writer  this  dark- 
ening of  thf  tube  at  the  electrodes  was  evident  in  but  one  case. 
As  yet,  with  the  commercial  limitations  in  the  generation  of  high- 
voltage  direct  current,  no  direct-current  tube  has  been  developed 
for  commercial  use.  There  is,  however,  no  Inherent  difficiitty  in 
the  operation  of  such  a  tube.  The  most  serious  limitation  of  the 
Moore  tube  is  iJie  fact  that  it  can  not  be  economically  used  for 
small  units,  since  each  tube  requires  its  special  terminal  box.  In 
certain  cases,  also,  the  liabiHty  to  fracture  of  the  tube  will  render 
its  use  inadvisable.  Its  field  is  the  illumination  of  large  areas  and 
in  this  it  seems  to  have  a  promising  future. 


CONCLUSION 

The  concentration  of  effort  in  the  securing  of  higher  efficiency 
tends  to  make  one  lose  sight  of  the  danger  of  further  increasing 
the  intrinsic  brilliancy,  a  danger  all  too  plainh'  indicated  in  some 
of  our  modern  illuminants.  The  last  word  in  increased  efficiency 
has  not  yet  been  spoken,  but  even  so,  the  time  seems  ripe  for 
greater  devotion  to  questions  of  distribution. 
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DISCUSSION 

Professor  Clifford:  I  fear  I  am  but  a  poor  advocate  for 
:thc  metallic-filameiit  lamp  in  the  present  state  of  its  devclop- 
[nient  The  possibilities  in  this  field  are  so  great  that  we  are 
iclined  to  lose  sight  of  the  limitations  that  exist  at  the  present 
ime.  It  is  easy  to  speak  of  a  one-watt  or  a  0,5-watt  tamp, 
without  realizing  the  really  serious  and  extended  effort  that  lies 
?twcen  us  and  such  an  accomplishment.  There  have  been 
marked  improvements  in  the  development  of  metallic  lilaments, 
but  the  securing  of  a  highly  refractory  metal  that  may  at  the 
same  time  be  used  to  produce  a  highly  coherent  filament  is  at 
present  a  problem  for  future  solution.  That  it  will  be  ulti- 
mately solved,  no  one  doubts,  but  how  soon,  it  is  unwise  to 
.predict 

What.  then,  arc  some  of  the  limitations  to  the  general  use 
of  the  metallic- filament  lamp?  I  may  mention  its  inability  to  run 
in  any  position — and  here  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  osmium  lamp 
— the  fact  tliat  many  of  the  tamps  are  adapted  to  voltages  much 
lower  than   those  used  in  present  practice,  the  inability  to  be 
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operated  on  both  alternating  and  direct-current  circuits,  and  the 
excessive  cost. 

That  the  tantalum  lamp  will  not  operate  satisfactorily  on 
alternating-current  circuits  has  been  suggested  from  time  to  time, 
but  how  serious  this  limitation  is  can  best  be  appreciated  by  a 
study  of  the  results  of  tests  made  for  this  association  at  the 
Electrical  Testing  Laboratories,  of  New  York  City,  which  are  as 
-follows : 

LIFE   TEST  ON    THIRTY    TANTALUM    LAMPS    SUB- 
MITTED BY  AND  TESTED  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

The  lamps  were  rated  at  120  volts;  fifteen  of  the  clear-bulb 
type,  fifteen  of  the  frosted-bulb  type.  Each  lot  was  divided  into 
three  groups  of  five  lamps  each,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
average  initial  watts  per  mean  spherical  candle-power  of  the 
three  groups  constituting  a  lot  was  the  same. 

CONDITIONS  OF  TEST 

One  group  of  lamps  from  each  lot  was  burned  on  a  direct- 
current  circuit,  the  current  being  obtained  from  a  storage  battery 
of  large  capacity.  The  second  and  third  groups  of  lamps  of 
each  lot  were  burned  on  133-cycle  and  60-cycle  alternating- 
current  circuits,  respectively. 

The  voltage  was  closely  regulated.  On  the  direct-current 
circuit,  hand  r^^Iation  was  employed ;  on  the  alternating-current 
circuits,  automatic  regulation  supplemented  by  hand  control  was 
used. 

METHODS   OF    TEST 

The  lamps  were  burned  at  rated  voltage  and  photometric 
measurements  made  at  intervals  throughout  the  test.  They  were 
handled  with  the  greatest  of  care,  but  it  was  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  133-cycle  test  that  even  the  most  careful  handling 
seemed  deleterious  to  the  life  of  the  lamps.  Therefore,  these 
lamps  were  not  removed  from  the  racks  after  the  25-hour  reading, 
and  consequently  photometric  measurements  could  not  be  made. 
Certain  of  the  60-cycIe  and  direct-current  lamps  were  also 
allowed  to  remain   on   the   racks   without  being  photometered. 
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The  numbers  of  these  lamps,  together  with  the  period  during 
which  they  were  not  photometered,  are  shown  below. 


RESULTS  OF  TEST 
133-CycLE  Test 


CLEAS-BULB  LAMPS 

Mkah  Sph. 

Mb  AN 
Tnit. 

HORIZ. 

Init. 

Reduc- 
tion 

No.  of 
Short- 

Life  to  Burn 

Lamp 

Init. 

[nil. 

Out 

No 

C.  P. 

W.  P.  C. 

C.  P. 

W.P.  C. 

Factor 

Circiiiu 

(Hours) 

46 

19-3 

2.30 

23.8 

1.87 

0.81 1 

2 

45 

37 

18.9 

2-35 

23.0 

1.92 

0.820 

8 

88  1-3 

9 

18.0 

2.47 

23.2 

1.97 

0.776 

0 

25 

31 

18.0 

2.47 

23.3 

1-99 

0.773 

0 

25 

j6 

17.6 

2.73 

22.9 

2.10 

0.769 

0 

2 

Avg.        18.4       2.46       23.2        1.97       0.789 
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FROSTED-BITI..B   LAMPS 


16 

16.9 

2.S7 

22.2 

I.9S 

0.761 

I  ^ 

23 

[6.8 

2.70 

22.4 

2.03 

0.750 

I  S 

32 

16.4 

2.71 

22.1 

2.01 

0.742 

0  ^ 

47 

175 

2.58 

23.8 

1.90 

0.735 

0,1; 

29 

18. 1 

2.56 

23.8 

1.94 

0.761 

0  ^ 

99 

39 
25 
40 

JS 
46 


20 

19.0 

2.40 

24.5 

1.86 

0.776 

0 

178 

10 

18.2 

2.43 

22.9 

1.92 

0.795 

0 

m 

13 

17-5 

2.56 

22.8 

1.97 

0.768 

0 

.308 

2 

18.0 

2.48 

22.3 

2.01 

0.807 

2 

237 

35 

19.4 

2.58 

24.0 

2.09 

0.808 

0 

Avg.        18.4 


2.49 


233 


1.97       0.790 


1-3 
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FROSTED-BULB   LAMPii 


4 

17.8 

2.52 

23.1 

1.93 

0.769 

I  - 

2   1-2 

6 

16.4 

2.70 

21.6 

2.05 

0.758 

0  5 

5 

♦7 

15-9 

2.72 

22.3 

r-95 

0.713 

3  l 

234 

II 

16.9 

2.64 

22.7 

197 

0.74s 

I  ^ 

272 

lU 

18.0 

2.54 

24.1 

1.9c 

0.747 

I  " 

133 

-Avg.        17.0        2.62        22.7        1.96       0.746 

*  No  photometric  measurements  between  ,40  hours  and  117  houri. 
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Note— In  the  case  of  frosted  lamps.  exceptiriR  when  the  lamp  actually  f[oes  out  and  is 
lighted  up  aK*'n.  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  or  not  short-circuits  occur  In  the 
filaments.  The  zeros  in  the  column  headed  "  No.  of  Shori-Circuits  "  mean,  therefore,  ihai 
the  lamp  did  not  KO  but  until'ihe  final  burnout  occurred. 
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MORTALITY  TABLE 


D.C. 


60  CVCLU 


Number  of  lamps 5 

First  burnout 56  H. 

Sixty  per  cent  burnout.  404 
One  hundred  per  cent 

burnout • 

Total  hours  of  test 

Survivors  at  end 1 

Average  life  of  group. . 


Frosted 

S 
3H. 

557 


Clear 


609 

0 
462 


178 

308 

0 

i;8 


1-3  H. 


Kroned 

S 

2  1-2  H. 

133      ■ 

272 
272 

o 

129 


J33 

Clear 

5 

2H. 
25 

881-3 
881-3 

o 
37 


Ctci-m 
Frosted 

5 

35  H. 

39 

99 

99 

O 

47 


*  One  lamp  still  burning  at  76)  hour*. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  rupture  occurs  in  the  filament 
of  a  tantalum  lamp,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  re-establish  the 
circuit  by  tapping  the  lamp,  thus  causing  the  loosened  end  of 
the  filament  to  make  contact  on  an  adjacent  section,  short- 
circuiting  part  of  that  section.  This  causes  a  decrease  in  resist- 
ance and  a  corresponding  increase  in  current  and  candle-power. 

During  the  test  the  lamps  were  frequently  inspected  and  such 
ruptures  as  the  above  observed  and  recorded.  The  periods  at 
which  these  ruptures  were  observed  are  indicated  on  the  indi- 
vidual curves  of  the  lamps,  and  are  also  shown  in  the  tabulations 
below. 

133-Cycle  Test 
cleas  laups 


Lamp 

First 

Second               Third         Founb 

Fifth 

Final 

No. 

Rupi. 

Rupt 

Rupt.         Rupt. 

Rupi. 

Rupt. 

46 

30 

40 

45 

45 

37 

61 

65 

*85  3-4 

881-3 

9 

25 

25 

21 

25 

25 

26 

2 

FROSTED    LAUPS 

2 

16 

62 

99 

99 

23 

34 

39 

39 

3^ 

25 

25 

47 

40 

40 

29 

25 

60- Cycle  Test 
clear  laups 

■25 

20 

ti78 

178 

10 

165 

165 

13 

308 

308 

2 

168 

178 

237 

237 

35 

1-3 

PB05TED    LAUPS 

1-3 

4 

1-2 

2  1 

-2 

2  1-2 

6 

'5 

5 

7 

142 

[QO 

220                   234 

234 

II 

260 

272 

272 

18 

93 

133 

133 

sfis 


r 

^^^ 

DIHECT-CUWIENT   TE3T 

^ 

f 

CLEAR    LAMPS 

Jnp 

First 

Sccvdd 

Third             Founh 

Fifith 

Final 

So. 

Kupt. 

Rupi. 

Rupt.              Rupi, 

Rwpl- 

Rupi 

i& 

476 

480 

4&4               488 

489 

4S9 

^^ 

*•> 

I14 

156 

5^ 

38 

768 

.  . 

768 

41 

226 

377 

404 

404 

31 

226 

351 

375               379 

moSTED    LAMPS 

391 

39t 

I 

5J-J 

53a 

» 

^7 

6«7 

15 

3 

3 

-to 

6og 

6og 

43 

557 

537 

*T)ic  Akmcniof  Uap  No.  37  wu  ru^ttued  fix  times&nd  wurcpi.irc(lbf  uppiai  beiween 
tiH  taoun  and.  S£J^  bours. 

t  EKploded- 

:  PilAiDtni  loiH«  at  niat:ian«l]i:>r  clatnp.  Taken  oStuI  at  }6  JiourJ.afLtr  rep£&ied  ktumpii 
to  repair  ihe  iilaineni:  by  upping  the  lamps. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  greatest  bulb  discoloration  occurs 
in  a  horizontal  zone  parallel  to  the  vertical  spires  of  the  fUament. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  mean  horizontal  candle-power  decreases 
more  rapidlv  than  the  mean  spherical  candle-power,  causing  the 
reduction  factor  to  increase. 

These  results  show  conclusively  that  the  tantalum  lamp  is  at 
present  absolutely  without  value  for  aUerna ting-current  circuits. 
Observe,  also,  that  the  maximum  life  on  direct  current  with  four 
of  the  five  clear  lamps  was  489  hours,  and  with  the  five  frosted 
tamps  609  hours.  This  certainly  is  very  different  from  the  800 
to  1200  hours  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  I  can  not 
but  feel  that  the  quality  of  the  tantalum  lamp  to-day  is  not  so 
good  as  in  those  that  were  first  put  on  the  market. 

Now.  if  this  is  the  case  with  the  tantalum  lamp,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  at  present  a  doubtful  expedient  to  replace  carbon- 
hlament  lamps  with  tantalum  lamps.  I  have  not  in  mind  the 
figures  that  show  the  relation  of  the  total  number  of  lamps  used 
in  alternating  and  direct- current  service  respectively,  but  ray 
impression  is  that  about  four  times  as  many  lamps  are  used  for 
alternating  as  for  direct -cur  rent  service  annually  in  the  United 
States.    1  fancy,  also,  that  the  number  of  central  stations  supply- 
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ing  alternating   current   for  lighting'  purposes  is  eight  or  ten 
times  as  great  as  llrat  of  those  giving'  direct-current  service. 

Again,  you  are  going  away  from  what  is  very  important 
in  engineering  work,  namely,  standardization.  You  must  carry 
a  greater  variety  of  lamps,  since  tantalum  lamps  certainly 
can  not  be  used  on  alternating-current  circuits.  I  believe  the  cost 
is  now  given  as  75  cents,  and  of  course  there  will  be  the  ordinary 
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Lamp  No.  6— Bupnep  on  60  CvfLFS. 
Exploded  at  5  Hocrsi 


Lamp  Nq.  so — BuvnEn  ow  60  Cvaes, 
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discounts  from  this  figure.  But  if  we  put  the  first  cost  of  the 
tantalum  lamp  at  (30  cents  and  its  life  at  700  hours,  then  for  a 
two-watt.  3o-cp  lamp  the  renewal  charge  is  something  over  two 
cents  per  kilo  watt -hour. 

Vou  may  say,  as  has  been  suggested  elsewhere,  that  the 
renewal  charge  may  be  placed  on  the  customer.  It  seems  to  nic 
that,  in  view  of  the  delicacy  of  the  situation  existing  between 


the  public-service  corporation  and  the  consumer,  to  tack  anything 
more  on  the  consumer  would  be  fatal.  The  suggestion  is  made 
that  we  may  draw  an  analogy  from  the  situation  existing  when 
the  Welsbach  mantle  was  introduced  by  the  ^s  companies.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  analogy  in  this  case  is  a  most  imperfect 
one,  since  the  use  of  this  mantle  involved  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  consumption  of  g^as  and  an  increase  of  from  lOo  to  joo 
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Sketch  of  Filamekts  i^s  Viewei>  Undbr  the  Microscofe,  Ij.j.ustbatix« 
THi*  Effect  of  Dibect  Cuieiih:i«T  and  Amebnating  Currents 


per  cent  in  the  amount  of  light.  Then.  too.  the  gas  companies, 
until  recently,  at  least,  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  free 
renewals.  Many  of  the  central  stations  grant  free  renewals,  and 
if  you  attempt  to  depart  from  that  policy  you  at  once  offer  a 
strong  argument  for  public  ownership  of  these  quasi-public 
corporations. 

There  is -another  effect  to  be  considered — a  sort  of  psycho- 
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logical  e0ect  You  go  to  a  man — as  I  have  had  occasion  to  do 
within  the  past  year — and  present  a  curve  showing  what  he  can 
gain  with  a  high -efficiency,  metallic-filam«it  lamp,  and  leli  him 
the  lamp  costs  75  cents.  To  put  it  mildly,  the  intensity  of  the 
langua^  the  man  uses  would  make  a  flame  arc  look  pale  in 
comparison.  Seventy-five  cents  for  a  lamp  to  a  man  who  has 
heen  accustomed  to  pay  16  or  rS  cents  15  simply  a  revotutJoi^, 
and  the  ordinar>*  customer  is  not  going  to  compare  carefully  the 
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candle -hours  at  which  the  curve  of  such  a  Jarap  crosses 
ordinary  incandescent- lamp  curve.  The  thing  at  which  he  im- 
mediately looks  in  buying  a  lamp  is  the  first  cost  That  is  the 
thing  that  is  nearest  to  him  and  it  is  the  biggest  thing  to  him. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  oflfering  a  high-cost  lamp  to  the 
consumer  in  the  present  state  of  the  development  is  most  unde- 
sirable. I  believe,  also,  that  there  are  many  small  stations  that 
can  not  afford  free  renewals  of  the  tantalum  lamp  at  its  present 
price. 
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■  T  take  it  we  all  aim  to  be  progressive,  but  there  is  a  great 

I  difference  between  being  intelligently  progressive  and  in  cliasing 
up  every  new  development  that  offers  itself,  while  in  the  tTansi- 
tion  period.  There  is  no  question  that  the  concentrated  effort 
now*  being  made  in  the  production  of  the  highest  efficiency 
metallic-fitaBiient  lamp  will  result  in  something  of  real  value — 
indeed,  the  tantalum  lamp  indicates  tliat:  but  it  seems  to  me  an 
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unwise  move  to  introduce  the  tantalum  lamp  at  present,  com- 
paring two  waits  with  2.5  watts,  60  cents  with  20  cents  in  price, 
and  the  cost  of  lamp  renewals  per  kilowatt-hour. 

In  closing  tbis  subject,  I  want  to  urge  strongly  what  appeals 
to  me  as  a  most  important  matter  and  one  that  is  not  ordinarily 
considered  with  the  care  that  it  seems  to  merit.  I  refer  to  the 
use  of  auxiliary  devices  for  saving  stray  light.  A  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  successful  use  of  such  devices  is  offered  in  the  accom- 
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panying"  diagram  showing  the  distribution  curves  obtained  on 
four-ampere  and  five-ampere  magnetite  arc  lamps,  equipped  with 
flat  nickel-plated  reflectors. 

MAGNETITE  ARC  LAMPS 
Photometric  Tests 

4     ^Vrt    5    AMPERFE.     IlO     VoLTS    tllRELT    crRRENT.     HULTrPl.K    CIRCUIT — MEAJt 

msTfiiburjoN  OF  ught  in  a  vertical  plane 

Lamps  equipped  with  clwr  closed-base  globes,  flat  nickcl-plaicd 
rcficctor  and  cylindrieal  copper  anodc. 

~-Teratit\a.1'—  Are 

Volls    . . . . , no  I  la  73            75 

Amperes ---. ..,-.,  4  5                4                5 

Watt5 440  550  292  375 

Mean  hemispherical  candle-power 429  641  429  641 

Watts   per    mean    hemisphcricEil    ciiiirlU*- 

powcr     , ........  t  .02  0.860         0,68r         0,585 

^['ea^   spherical    candle-power. ...  ^ 244  364  244  364 

Watts  per  mean  spLicrical  candle-power.  1.80  1.50          1.20          1.03 

No  matter  what  tlie  efficiencj'  is,  so  far  as  the  mere 
illuminant  is  concerned,  there  is  corning  a  time  when,  it  seems 
to  me,  further  gain  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  use  of  stray 
light  that  is  now  aJJowed  to  waste  itself  in  places  where  we  do 
not  particularly  care   for  the   illumination  actually  given.     To 


Magnetite  Lamp— Distribution  of  Light  i>  a  Vrktical  Plank 


bring  about  the  placing  of  this  stray  light  in  the  useful  direction 
is  quite  as  iniportantj  even  tn  tlie  present  state  of  development,  as 
the  focusing  of  our  attention  wholly  on  the  question  of  high- 
efficiency  illuminants,   neglecting  the  consideration  of  how  we 


may  get  a  cheap  illuminant  by  using  light  that  we  now  throw 
away. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  D.  McFarlan  Moore  (Newark,  N.  J.):  Professor 
Clifford  lias  made  a  number  of  statements,  giving  you  consider- 
able data  in  reference  to  my  latest  system  of  vacuum-tube  light- 
ing. I  say  latest,  because  I  know  that  many  of  you  know  that  I 
have  changed  the  form  of  my  system  of  Ughting  almost  yearly 
for  twelve  years  past,  but  I  believe  that  I  can  state  positively 
that  I  have  arrived;  that  tlie  system  1  now  have  is  of  permanent 
value  and  of  great  importance  to  the  electric -lighting  industry. 
Professor  Clifford  also  stated  that  he,  personally.  actualJy  meas- 
ured only  one  of  my  tubes  in  coiumercial  operation.  It  is  there- 
fore my  pleasure  lo  request  that  a  committee  be  appointed  from 
this  association  to  lake  advantage  of  the  fact  that  I  have  a  tube 
on  this  pier,  and  that  the  conmiittee  make  accurate  meastirements 
and  thereby  corroborate  Professor  Clifford's  statements. 

I  can  not  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  my  tube  lighting 
system,  as  it  is  now  in  operation  in  different  parts  of  this  country 
— in  Newark*  Pittsburgh,  New  York  and  Atlantic  City — is  of 
extreme  importance.  The  actual  watts  per  hefner  of  the  tube, 
as  you  gentlemen  saw  it  burning  last  night*  is  j.i8;  I  mean  that 
is  the  efficiency  of  the  tube  as  a  light  source,  which  is  the  way  all 
other  forms  of  illuminants  are  rated.  However,  if  all  the  trans- 
fonner  and  other  losses  are  taken  into  account,  the  watts  per 
candle-power  of  this  particular  tube  to  which  I  refer  are  1.5. 
You  will  note  by  the  curves  presented  that  the  efficiency  varies 
somewhat  with  the  length  of  the  tube;  the  longer  the  tube,  the 
more  efficient  it  is.  Therefore  the  watts  per  candle  of  the  tube 
on  this  pier  are  1.5.  The  actual  total  candle-power  of  this  tube 
is  Z200  and  the  tntal  wattage  .^300.  The  tube  in  this  case  supplants 
incandescent  lamps,  and  all  lamps  that  are  used  for  lighting  large 
areas  will  be  supplanted  by  tubes.  It  is  the  largest  field  in  the 
whole  lighting  indnstrj'.  With  80  per  cent  of  all  the  incandescent 
lamps  in  use  to-day  throughout  the  world  used  for  lighting  large 
areas,  the  great  problem  of  electric  lighting  has  been,  and  is, 
to  produce  a  light  that  is  suitable  for  lighting  large  areas  and 
distributing  the  light  in  a  manner  that  is  realty  and  truly  compa- 
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rable  to  daylight.  The  actual  saving  in  this  tube,  as  it  supplaiitS' 
these  incandescent  lights  in  this  particular  case,  is  about  15  per 
cent,  but  the  lube  is  producing  about  400  per  cent  more  light 
than  the  incandescent  lamps  formerly  did,  and  the  actual  watts 
per  candle-power  of  the  tube,  as  it  is  in  operation  here,  is  about 
400  per  cent  better  than  the  incandescent  lamps  that  it  displaced. 
Yoii  have  heard,  gentlemen,  a  great  deal  about  the  metaliied 
filament.  From  the  best  information  obtainable,  the  increase  in 
efficiency  claimed  for  these  new  filaments  is  not  more  than  25 
or  30  per  cent.  I  boldly  make  the  claim  of  an  increase  in  effi- 
ciency for  my  system  of  between  300  and  400  per  cent;  and  further 
than  this,  anti  of  extreme  importance,  is  the  fact  that  the  system 
as  it  now  exists  has  a  life  that  is  indefinite.  It  seems  rather  radi- 
cal to  say  that  the  tube  will  last  forever,  but  it  does  not  seem 
at  all  improbable  when  I  tell  yon  that  the  tube  is  simply  burning 
air  electrically,  and  that  as  long  as  there  is  atmosphere  and  as 
long  as  you  central- station  men  furnish  the  current,  the  tube  will 
continue  to  live  without  any  renewals  whatever.  It  is  burning 
air  instead  of  carbon.  For  years  I  strugg^led  with  the  problem  of 
finding  a  suitable  gaseous  conductor.  All  scientists  now  admit 
that  light  produced  from  a  gaseous  conductor  will  be  the  final 
form  of  illumination  as  distinguished  from  light  produced  by 
heated  solid  matter. 

The  next  point  of  importance  is  the  present  commercial  state 
of  this  new  system  of  lighting.  Thousands  of  feet  of  these  tubes 
are  now  in  commercial  use,  and  none  of  them  have  given  am 
trouble.  Every  foot  of  tube  ever  placed  in  use  is  still  in  use.  So 
far  as  safely  is  concerned,  this  system  is  paramounlJy  better  than 
any  other  form  of  lighting  ever  devised.  You  will  notice  in  the 
particular  installation  on  this  pier  that  all  of  the  electrical  appara- 
tus is  outside  of  the  room  in  which  the  illumination  is  desired. 
Of  course  it  could  be  placed  inside,  in  a  suitable  wall  pocket,  bvt 
it  is  possible  now  to  illuminate  any  area  with  practically  no 
purely  electrical  apparatus  within  the  area  to  be  lighted.  The 
tube  itself  is  harmless  to  cither  life  or  property.  It  feels  compara- 
tively cool  to  the  hand  as  compared  with  incandescent  lamps, 
and  could  not  set  fire  to  anything, 

.  Professor  Clifford  referred  to  breakage.  It  is  true  that  if  a 
tube  of  this  kind  is  broken  the  light  will  simply  he  extinguished; 
but  the  actual  length  of  time  required  to  make  a  joint  in  one  of 
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thest  tubes  is  about  a  minute,  therefore  a  break  is  not  at  ail 
serious.  The  very  nature  of  the  system  is  such  that  the  liability 
of  the  lube  bemg  broken  is  extremely  small.  The  fundamental 
idea  is  to  place  the  tube  out  ol  reach,  so  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  its  being  broken.  In  actual  commercial  use  there  has  been 
no  trouble  on  this  score.  Professor  Clifford  also  referred  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  tube  is  not  suitable  for  small 
units.  For  extremely  small  units,  I  agree  that  it  is  not  suitable ; 
but  a  tube  about  20  feet  long  can  compete  with  ordinary  incan- 
descent-lamp systems  in  actual  use. 

Mr.  Stephen  B.  Buhrows  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y,)  ;  I  would  ask 
a  question  regarding  the  color  of  the  light.  Is  it  possible  to  get 
a  color  anywhere  nearer  the  color  that  is  suitable  to  the  eyes — 
a  light  that  we  should  Hke  to  read  under? 

Mr.  Moore;  The  best  answer  to  that  question  is  simply 
to  refer  to  the  tube  on  the  pier,  which  you  have  seen ;  the  diffusion 
of  light  is  perfect.  So  far  as  its  exact  tint  is  concerned,  I  claim 
that  it  is  an  improvement  over  the  incandescent  light.  A  system 
of  vacuum-tube  lighting  is  now  available  for  central -station  men, 
the  color  factor  of  which  is  an  improvement  over  the  other  lights 
used,  because  of  the  itnportant  fact  that  by  changing  the  gas  that 
is  fed  to  the  tube  1  am  able  to  produce  any  color  desired.  One 
of  the  largest  department  stores  in  Newark  is  using  a  tube  150 
feet  long  in  which  I  have  produced  a  light  that  is  practically  pure 
white ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  same  as  daylight,  in  many  respects  better 
than  daylight,  because  daylight  is  not  a  constant  quantity.  The 
daylight  spectrum  in  the  morning  is  one  thing,  at  noon  another 
and  at  night  still  another;  but  when  scientific  societies  finally 
decide  on  a  positive  spectrum  it  can  be  produced  and  reproduced 
by  my  present  system  of  Sighting.  Further  than  this,  the  color 
of  the  light  is  of  extreme  importance  in  the  matter  of  photog- 
raphy. Some  of  the  very  finest  photographs  have  been  produced 
by  the  use  of  my  light  alone.  You  will  notice  under  the  tube  on 
this  pier  photographs  of  some  twenty-five  typical  installations. 
which  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  examine.  They  are  inter- 
esting from  a  photographic  standpoint,  because  they  were  all. 
taken  by  the  light  of  the  tubes  themselves. 

Mr.  Geiser:  I  would  ask  Mr.  Moore  how  the  efficiency  of 
the  light  is  aflfected  by  getting  a  white  color. 

Mr.  Moore:    It  is  about  cut  in  half.  That  is  because  nature 
38 
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has  made  our  eyes  as  they  are.   The  yellow  rays  arc  the  maxi- 

nium  luminous  rays,  and  probably  as  long  as  the  laws  of  nature 
last  yellow  light  will  be  more  eiRcient  than  white  light. 

Me.  Wallau:  Mr.  Moore  made  the  statement  tliat  in.  case 
the  tube  were  broken  it  could  be  fixed  in  a  minure,  I  understand 
that  when  t]ie  tube  breaks  the  gases  that  are  in  the  tube  are 
replaced  by  atmospheric  air,  and  I  ask  what  process  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  tube  back  to  its  original  efficiency,  and  how  long 
that  will  take^  aside  from  the  mere  splicing  of  the  tube  itself 

Mr.  Moore  ;  That  depends  on  the  size  of  the  tube.  In  many 
instances  it  is  not  more  than  half  an  hour  from  start  to  ^sh. 
It  ^vou!d  be  possible  to  cut  a  section  a  foot  long  out  of  a  tube  and 
in  a  little  over  a  half  hour's  time  have  it  again  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  it  was  before.  In  many  instances  when  new  lamps  are 
presented  to  this  association  you  go  home  and  wait  for  two  or 
three  years  before  the  lamp  is  available  commercially.  But  this 
is  a  case  where  central- station  men  have  at  the  present  time  an 
available  system  of  lighting,  which  will  enable  an  alternating- 
current  central  station  to  compete  with  a  direct-current  central 
station.  Up  to  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  motor  factor,  direct 
current  has  always  had  an  enormous  advantage  over  the  alter- 
nating current,  but  now,  with  this  new  system,  it  is  possible  to 
produce  hght  300  or  400  per  cent  more  economically  on  the  alter- 
nating current  than  on  the  direct  current,  which  now  gives  the 
alternating  current  an  enormous  advantage.  That  the  system  has 
reached  a  thoroughly  commercial  stage  of  development  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  two  weeks  ago  two  men  in  less  than  a  week's 
time  installed  two  tubes  in  Pittsburgh,  They  simply  carried  with 
them  the  necessary  kit  of  tools  in  a  dress-suit  case  to  do  the  job. 
These  tubes  will  bum  continuously;  there  are  no  renewals.  A 
tube  will  pay  for  itself  in  the  actual  amount  of  current  saved, 
generally,  three  times  over  during  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Almeut:  I  want  to  ask  if  the  tube  is  in  such  a  state 
of  development  that  members  in  the  West  or  Middle  West  desir- 
ing them  can  secure  ihem:  and  if  after  the  tube  is  once  installed 
some  accident  happens  to  it,  must  the  tube  be  kept  out  of  service 
until  a  representative  of  the  Mcore  company  can  come  from  New 
York  and  repair  it? 
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Mr.  Moorb:  At  the  present  time  the  commercial  develop- 
ment is  such  that  that  would  be  the  case ;  but  the  probabilities  are 
small  of  such  a  happening,  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
every  city  of  any  size  will  have  its  own  installation  corps.  In 
fact,  a  new  trade  has  been  introduced;  it  is  not  wiring  now,  it 
is  glass  plumbing.  Wiremen  will  have  to  learn  to  ]oin  glass 
tubes  togetlier.  The  tube  system  will  do  away  with  90  per  cent 
of  the  wiring  now  used.  Further  than  that,  it  is  simpler  in  every 
respect.  The  tube  takes  the  place  of  the  conduit,  wire,  fixture, 
socket,  the  shade  and  the  lamp,  besides  many  other  things  that 
go  to  make  up  the  complicated,  expensive  and  dangerous  incan- 
descent-lamp system* 

Mr.  Storer:  Is  the  light  applicable  for  different  alterna- 
tions, down  as  low  as  3000  alternations,  25  cycles? 

Mr.  Moore  ;  I  do  not  know  the  practical  limit  in  frequency 
at  the  present  time.  There  are  several  thousand  feet  of  tubes  run- 
ning on  6a  cycles,  The  ttibe  on  this  pier  is  running  on  125  cycles. 
I  gave  considerable  thought  and  study  to  the  subject  of  frequency 
before  the  system  was  finally  put  on  the  market,  but  to  my  great 
pleasure  I  find  there  have  been  no  objections  whatever  to  a  tube 
on  60-cycle  service.  The  light  is  absolutely  steady. 

The  President;    Does  it  run  on  25  cycles? 

Mr.  Moore;  I  believe  this  room  could  be  lighted  on  25 
cycles,  and  the  discomfort  would  not  be  so  great  as  if  it  were 
lighted  with  arc  lamps. 

Mr.  Alexander  Maxwell  (New  York  City):  In  some 
of  the  earlier  tubes  the  power  factor  was  very  low ;  I  would  ask 
if  diat  has  been  improved. 

Mr.  Moore:  The  power  factor  has  been  very  materially 
improved  unti!  now  it  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
induction  motor  or  arc  lamp— in  other  words,  above  75  per  cent. 
The  gentleman  referreid  to  some  of  my  earlier  installation* 
wherein  I  was  using  as  a  gaseous  conductor  various  chemicals. 
It  was  not  until  about  nine  months  ago  that  I  finally  solved  this 
problem  of  producing  light  in  a  lamp  by  using  air  instead  of  car- 
bon, which  immediately  revolutionized  the  whole  industry.  Until 
six  or  seven  months  ago  there  were  very  few  commercial  vacuum 
tubes  in  existence ;  to-dav  there  are  thousands  of  I'eet  of  "Moore 
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The  President  :  We  are  touching  only  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion  of  new  illuminants — ^the  vacuum  tube.  The  discussion  will 
probably  be  continued  after  the  reading  of  the  next  paper,  which 
is  Higher-Efficiency  Incandescent  Lamps — Their  Value  and 
Effect  on  Central-Station  Service,  by  Mr.  Francis  W.  WiUcox,  of 
Harrison,  N.  J. 


Mr.  Willcox  read  the  paper,  as  follows; 

HIGHER-EFFICIENCY  INCANDESCENT  LAMPS— 
THEIR  VALUE  AND  EFFECT  ON  CENTRAL- 
STATION  SERVICE 


We  are  face  to  face  with  epoch-making  developments  in  the 
electric  incandescent  lamp,  by  which  without  reduction  in  life 
materially  higher  efficiencies  are  obtained,  and  still  higher 
efficiencies  are  in  prospect. 

The  discovery  by  Dr.  Whitney  at  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's research  laboratory  of  the  so-called  "metallizing"  or 
graphitizing  of  carbon  filaments  has  akeady  given  a  veritable 
2.5-w.p.c.  filament,  with  promise  of  still  higher  efficiencies 
to  come.  The  discovery  and  development  of  the  tantalum  filament 
gives  a  practical  lamp  of  an  efficiency  of  two  watts  per  candle, 
which  is  now  in  regular  commercial  production  in  Germany  and 
will  soon  be  manufactured  in  this  country.  Experiments  carried 
on  in  this  country  and  Europe  indicate  the  possibility  of  manu- 
facturing a  1.5-w.p.c.  or  even  a  j-w.p.c.  lamp,  so  that  there  is  a 
substantial  basis  for  the  belief  that  within  a  few  years  such 
lamps  will  be  on  the  market.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper, 
however,  the  question  of  who  invents  the  lamps,  or  when  they 
will  become  marketable,  is  immaterial.  The  point  is  that  they 
are  a  commercial  possibility  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future. 

These  remarkable  developments  possess  naturally  a  special 
and  vital  interest  to  every  electric  lighting  company,  and  it 
behooves  each  central-station  manager  to  study  the  effects  that 
will  follow  from  the  introduction  of  higher-efficiency  lamps  and 
to  consider  what  policy  it  is  wisest  and  best  to  adopt  for  them. 

Any  one  would  naturally  expect  electrical  men  to  rejoice  over 
an  advancement  in  the  art  by  which  the  electric  incandescent 
lamp  may  be  enabled  to  hold  its  own  against  the  Welsbach  and 
other  improved  competitive  illuminants,  but  there  are  some  cen- 
tral-station managers  who  regard  the  higher-efficiency  lamp  as 
not  an  aJtogether  unmixed  blessing.  Even  when  regarded  favor- 
ably, opinions  as  to  the  value  of  higher-efHciency  lamps  and  the 
efifects  that  will  be  produced  by  them  differ,  very  greatly  among 
central-station  managers. 
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The  time  is  ripe,  therefore,  for  a  full  discussion  of  this 
very  important  question.  The  endeavor  will  be  made  in  this  paper 
to  present  a  clear  analysis  of  the  situation,  so  that  the  dedudble 
results  can  be  correctly  traced.  This  analysis,  in  connection  with 
costs  and  data  on  the  new  improved  lamps,  will  provide  a  good 
basis  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  conjectural  effects  on  the 
electric  liprhtin^  business.  The  new  General  Electric  meta!tized 
or  "GEM"-filament  lamp,  as  tt  is  termed,  will  be  taken  as  the 
subject  for  this  discussion. 

THE  NEW  GEM-FILAMENT  HIGH-EFFICIENCY  LAMP 

The  GEM  Blament  gives  a  lamp  with  a  mean  initial  hori- 
zontal efficiency  of  2.5  watts  per  candle  and  a  useful  life  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  present  3.1-w.p.c.  lamp»  so  that  we  have 
the  following  comparison  of  the  new  with  the  present  lamp: 

TABLE    I 
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The  relative  life  values  of  the  new  and  present  lamp  at 
various  efficiencies  are  clearly  shown  by  Table  11  and  the  curves 
in  Figure  I.  From  these  tables  and  diagram  we  see  that  in  com- 
parison with  the  present  carbon -filament  incandescent  lamp 

The  new  GEM-filament  tamp  saves  30  per  cent  in  enei^  con- 
sumed for  same  life  and  candle-power  service. 

The  new  GEM-filamenl  lamp  gives  25  per  cent  more  candle- 
power  for  the  same  energy  consumed  and  equal  life  and  candle- 
power  maintenance. 

The  probable  cost  of  the  new  lamps  will  be  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  present  lamps,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  we  will 
take  the  cost  of  the  16  to  20-cp  GEM-filament  lamp  as  20  cen^ 
as  compared  to  16  cents  for  the  present  lamp  in  order  to  have  a 
dehnite  basis  for  calculation. 
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From  this  information  on  the  lamp  we  can  determine  the 
saving  the  new  lamp  will  secure  to  users  and  therefore  its  value 
or  worth. 

VALUE  OF  THE  HIGH-EFFICIENCV  LAMP  TO  THE  CONSUMER 

The  saving  to  the  consumer  paying  for  current  on  a  regular 
meter  basis  is  readily  calculated. 

The  consumer's  saving;  using^  i6-cp  new  lamps  in  place  of  the 
i6-cp  present  type  is  given  for  different  rates  and  different  effi- 
ciencies, by  Tables  III  and  I\'  and  Figure  3,  covering  lOOo  hours' 
service. 
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Assuming  that' central  station  is  supplying  free  renewals  of 
the  present  3.1-w.p.c.  lamps,  we  see  from  Table  III  and  Diagram 
3  that  the  consumer  could  buy  his  own  renewals  of  the  new  2,5- 
w.p.c.  lamps  at  25  cents  each  and  save  money  at  all  rates  above 
5  cents  per  kilowatt- hour, 

VALUE  TO   ISOLATED    PLANTS 

£,ho  case  of  the  isolated  plants  of  the  country  the  substitu- 
he  new  i6-cp  lamp  of  the  same  useful  life  as  the  present 
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TABLE   IV 

SAVING  OF  HIGHER-EFFICIENCY  LAMPS  OVER  3.5-W.P.C.  LAMPS 
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secure  (for  a  given  lighting  output)  in  the  station  capacit>*  and 
in  g:enerating:  costs  that  are  strictly  proportionate  to  output. 
This  saving  is  made  up  of  two  items : 

(a)     The  saving  in  generating  costs  that  are  strictly  pro- 
portionate to  output. 


Tr'f::v 

Fic,    ^^DiACBAM    GiVTNrj  Saving    pee    tooo  HatRS"   SERVtce  of    a    i6-Cp 

LasIP     B¥    HlGHKa-EFFCCIESCY     LAMPS    IN     COMPAKIbOH    WITH     PRESENT 

3.i^W.P.C.  Lamp    (See  Table  III) 
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(b)  The  saving  in  fixed,  charges  on  ihc  investment  in  gen- 
erating apparatus. 

As  regards  the  generating  costs  that  are  strictly  pro- 
portional to  the  output,  the  principal  item  is  boiler  fuel.  Engine 
and  boiler-room  labor  and  repairs  are  affected  slightly.  Assum- 
ing that  boiler-room  labor  alone  is  affected,  it  would  be  about 
the  equivalent  of  the  slight  changes  in  various  other  expenses- 
So  that  we  can  take  fuel  and  boiler-room  labor  costs  lo  repre^ 
sent  the  total  of  those  generating  costs  that  are  strictly  propor- 
tional to  output,  and  calculate  therefrom  the  value  of  the  current 
consumed  by  the  new  high-efficiency  as  compared  to  the  present 
lamp.  These  costs  should  be  taken  at  their  value  at  the  lamp,  1.  *., 
the  costs  obtained  by  diWding  the  fuel  and  boiler-room  labor  costs 
for  incandescent  lighting  by  the  output  delivered  and  metered  at 
Che  lamp. 

For  this  purpose,  let  us  assume  several  values  for  foe!  and 
boiler-room  labor  costs  per  kilowatt-hour  of  current  delivered  at 
lamp,  fis.,  I  cent.  o.  5  cent  and  o  cent  per  kilo  watt -hour,  coverii^ 
the  cases  of  steam-operated  plants  down  to  water-power  plants, 
for  which  these  charges  are  taken  as  nothing. 

With  respect  to  the  saving  in  fixed  charges,  the  items  are 
taxes,  interest  and  depreciation  on  boilers,  engines  and  d}-namo* 
Should  a  station  introduce  higher-^fiiciency  Iamp&,  say  a  40-wait 
lamp  for  a  50-watt  lamp,  it  would  have  availabte  for  same  number 
of  lamps  supplied  20  per  cent  more  capacity  of  gcneralijig  equip- 
ment. This  added  capacit}'  o(  apparatus,  considered  as  an  asset, 
might  be  converted  into  cash  to  reduce  investment  accotmt :  or. 
more  logically,  it  would  serve  to  proiide  needed  capacity  for 
increased  business.  As  time  goes  on  and  the  demand  for  light 
increases^,  this  excess  station  capacit\*  is  realized  on  without  adding 
to  investment^  and  therefore  central  stations  can  consider  this  a 
saving. 

We  can  take  taxes,  interest  azHl  depredation  charges  at  a 
total  of  12  per  cent.  The  investment  per  kilowatt  for  the  incre- 
ment or  decrement  of  generating  a|^ratu$  will  van*  for  different 
stations,  but  we  can  assume  5125  as  a  safe  ^-alne.  On  this  hasis  we 
obtam  with  oar  total  fixed-charge  percentage  of  12  per  cent 
$15  per  >~ear  as  the  fcted  charge  per  kilowatt  of  sutton  capadiy. 

This  annual  fixed-charge  cost  of  $15  per  fciknratt  can  be 
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reduced  to  the  value  per  lamp  per  year  as  shown  in  the  following 

table : 


Lamps  Considxkid 

GEM-filament  lamp,  i6-cp, 

40  watti   

Ordinary-filament     lamp, 

i6-cp,  50  watts 

GEM-filament  lamp,  20-cp, 

50  watts  

GEM-filament  lamp,  i6-cp, 

45  watts   

Ordinary-filament     lamp, 

i6-cp,  56  watts 

Tantalum-filament    lamp, 

25-cp,  so  watts 
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in 
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500 

25. 
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20. 
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20. 

400. 

75- 

1000 

22.2 

355-5 

67.5 

I  COO 

17.84 

285.4 

84- 

800 

20. 

500. 

75- 

THE  COST  OF  PRODUCING  A  CANDl.F.-HOUR  OF  LIGHT  WITH  LAMPS  OF 
DIFFERENT  EI-FICIENCIES 

To  determine  the  cost  on  the  candle-/ioi/r  or  kilowatt-Zioiir 
basis  it  is  necessary  to  determine  how  long  the  lamps  are  used. 
For  this  purpose  we  can  assume  several  values  for  the  annual 
hours'  use  of  lamp  per  year  and  determine  the  candle-hour  cost 
therefrom  by  dividing-  the  fixed  charge  per  1000  candles  (in  above 
table)  by  the  assumed  hours'  use  per  year.  We  can  now  make  up 
a  table  as  shown  on  page  Tx^i  (Table  V),  giving  for  the  lamps  of 
various  efficiencies  the  lamp-renewal  costs,  fixed-charge  costs, 
fuel  and  station-labor  costs,  and  their  sum  or  total  cost  for  the 
assumed  hours'  use  of  lamp  per  year.  This  basis  is  the  theoret- 
ically correct  one,  as  it  covers  the  change  in  candle-power  of 
lamp.  For  those  companies  who  wish  to  determine  the  cost  on  a 
kilowatt-hour  basis  for  an  equal  number  of  lights  the  proposition 
has  been  computed  on  this  basis  and  the  tables  (Table  VI)  and 
curves  (Figure  6),  similar  to  Table  V  and  Figure  5,  are  given 
in  the  appendix  to  this  paper  where  they  may  be  consulted  and 
studied.  They  were  placed  in  the  appendix  to  avoid  confusing 
the  discussion  by  insertion  at  this  point. 
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If  we  take  the  cost  of  the  present  l6-cp,  50-watt  carbon- 
filament  lamp  as  a  basis  at  too  per  cent,  and  plot  the  values  for 
the  other  lamps  under  comparison  in  percentages  of  the  present 
x6-cp,  50-watt  lamp  for  different  hours'  use  per  lamp  per  year,  we 
have  llie  curves  as  shown  in  Figure  5, 

Figure  5  gives  the  percentage  relation  for  equal  candle-hour 
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Fig.  s— CtrRVKS  Showing  Relattve  Cost  of  Pboducing  a  Candle-Hou* 

*>¥     LiUlIT    WriK     LrtMPS    OF    DiFFKBtM'    EtKlClENClES.         ExPKESSfDIX 

Per  Ci-kt  of  Costs  Given  with  Pka^ent  !6-Cr.  3.i-W.P,C.,  50-WAiT 
Lamps    <See  Table  V) 

Kuct  and  MaMon  labor  cosig,.  i  «m  per  kik>wUt-ho«r 

Lampcuati — -New  OEM  HlaraenE.  jo  cl-iiIi 

Tiinlklulti         "  6ocenta 

PrescQt  •■  16  cents 

I.     Prmrai  cartmn-liiamcnt.  16-cp.  3  <-w.p.C,4*-wiiH  lamp 
1.         "  "*  '■  (fi  ■■    i.s       "       56 

3,  yew  GEM  '■  iiS   ■■    a.fl      "        45         " 

4.  ''  "  "  16  "  a.s  '■  ^  " 
!.  "  '  "  »  "  ir.j  "  50  " 
6.    Tanulam               "        ij  "    b.o      '■      50        " 

^ties,  and  presents  an  interesting  diagrammatic  picture  of  the 
value  of  higher-efficiency  lamps  as  compared  to  the  present  3,1- 
w.p.c.  lamp. 

In  studying  tins  diagram  it  should  be  noted  that  the  average 
hours'  use  per  lamp  by  consumers  does  not  in  general  exceed  \ox 
hours  per  year  or  three  hours  per  day. 
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From  the  curves  in  Figure  5  we  see : 

First — That  the  cost  of  producing  a  candle-hour  of  light  is 
materially  diminished  by  the  use  of  the  GEM-filament  lamp  in 
either  16  candle-power  (curves  Nos.  3  and  4)  or  20  candle-power 
(curve  No.  5)  in  place  of  the  regular  carbon-filament,  i6-cp,  3.1- 
watts-per-candle  (curve  Xo.  1). 

Second — That  with  the  tantalum  lamp  (curve  No.  6)  the 
cost  of  producing  a  candle-hour  of  light  is  also  much  lower 
than  with  the  regular  carbon-filament,  i6-cp.  3.1-watts-per- 
candle  lamp  (curve  No.  i)  within  the  limit  of  2000  hours' 
service  shown. 

EFFECT  UPON  THE  QUKSTION  OF  SELLING  LI(;HT  BY  THF.  KILOWATT- 
HOUR 

This  is  an  interesting  comparison  of  values  of  lamps  of 
different  efficiencies,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  basis 
of  comparison  assumed  is  equal  liglit  or  number  of  lamps.  The 
comparison  is  a  true  one  for  a  factory  or  building,  or  a  street 
railway  requiring  a  certain  lighting  result  without  reference  to 
any  sale  to  consumer. 

Where  central  stations  are  selling  by  the  lamp  or  candle- 
hour,  this  comparison  also  holds  for  actual  results.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  majority  of  central-station  selling  is  done 
by  the  kilowatt-houi ,  so  that  our  actual  comparisons  of  the  new 
and  present  lamps  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  kilowatt-hours 
absolute  instead  of  by  kilowiRtt-hours  per  lamp  or  by  candle-hours. 

On  the  absolute  kilowatt-hour  basis  with  load  factor  un- 
changed, the  change  to  higher-efficiency  lamps  would  theoretically 
appear  to  increase  the  central-station  kilowatt-hour  costs  by  the 
slight  amount  of  increase  in  cost  of  lamp  renewals  for  the  new 
lamp. 

For  the  same  light  and  hours  of  use  the  total  kilowatt-hour 
output  with  higher-efficiency  lamps  would  be  reduced  and  the  total 
cost  probably  in  a  similar  proportion  so  that  the  cost  per  kilowatt- 
hour  would  not  theoretically  be  reduced  but  might  remain  either 
unchanged  or  slightly  increased. 

So  far  as  the  central  station  is  concerned  with  a  given  output 
in  kilowatt-hours  to  sell,  and  paid  for  it  only  by  the  kilowatt- 
hour,  it  would  appear  to  make  practically  no  difference  in  the 

economy  of  the  station  whether  it  be  sold  in  high  or  low-efficiency 
39 
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lamp  units  (or  in  high  or  low  candle-power  units),  except  in  cost 
of  lamp  renewals. 

From  the  station-cost  standpoint,  therefore,  the  logic  of  the 
situation  would  seem  to  point  to  the  use  of  the  lamp  of  the  lowest 
renewal  cost,  i.  e..  the  extreme  of  low-efficiency  lamps. 

Why  ihen  should  not  this  course  be  followed,  and  instead  of 
developing  a  higher -efficiency  2.5-w.p.c.  lamp  to  replace  otjr  pres- 
ent 3,1-w.p.C-  lamp,  why  should  not  central -station  companies 
adopt  a  4-w.p.c.  lamp,  or  a  5-w.p.c.  lamp?  Simply  because  the 
central-station-cost  standpoint  is  not  the  correct  basis  on  which  to 
deterniine  the  proper  efficiency  of  lamps  where  lig^ht  is  sold  by  the 
kilowatt-hour.  It  neglects  to  consider  the  effect  upon  the  cus- 
tomer and  the  selling  end  of  the  business.  Whether  a  central 
station  .supplies  free  lamp  renewals  or  not,  and  whether  its  costs 
are  thereby  changed  or  unaffected,  the  success  of  the  business 
demands  the  lowest  practicable  cost  to  consumer — that  is,  it 
requires  the  use  of  high-efficiency  lamps — of  that  efficiency  which 
gives  the  lowest  cost  of  light  including  power  and  lamp  renew 
als)  at  the  rate  paid. 


•SUE  CONSIDERATION   DETERMINING  THE  VALUE 

The  value,  then,  of  the  new  2.5-watt  lamp  (or  any  highcr- 
efiictency  lamp)  lies  in  the  general  stimulus  it  will  give  to  the 
growth  of  electric  light  service  resultant  from  the  20  per  cent 
improvement  in  efficiency  for  the  same  candle-power  (or  a.  25 
per  cent  increase  in  light  for  the  same  wattage  t,  equivalent  to  a 
20  per  cent  reduction  in  rates. 

This  value  is.  in  a  measure,  of  course,  conjectural,  as  it  can 
not  be  fully  and  definitely  determined,  but  it  should  be  none  the 
less  an  actual  and  positive  value. 

The  proposition  simply  stated  is : 

The  new  lamp  will  enable  central  stations  (now  on  a  free- 
renewal  basis'),  by  increasing  their  total  expense  only  about  one 
per  cent,  to  give  an  equal  volume  of  light  at  20  per  cent  lower 
cost  to  their  consumers,  or  25  per  cent  more  light  for  an  equal 
expenditure. 

The  value  of  this  improvement  in  service  in  meeting  and 
resisting  competition,  in  adding  desirable  business,  in  improving 
the  load  factor  and  in  increasing  net  earnings — this  is  the  import- 
ant point  of  the  whole  question,  which  should  be  fully  discussed 
from  the  viewpoint  and  experience  of  central -station  managers. 
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WHAT  DETERMINES  THE  DESIRABLE  LAMP  EFFICIENCY 

It  will  assist  here  perhaps  to  consider  the  general  question  of 
what  constitutes  the  best  efficiency  for  central-station  service.  In 
my  paper  on  the  subject  of  efficiencies  before  the  1902  convention 
I  stated  the  following: 

"The  best  efficiency  for  central-station  service  is  the  one 
securing  the  greatest  amount  of  net  earnings.  Net  earnings  are 
the  product  of  per  cent  of  profit  by  amount  of  business.  There 
is  a  point  of  balance  between  these  two  factors  at  which  their 
product,  the  net  earnings,  becomes  a  maximum. 

"The  largest  profits  are  not  secured  by  exacting  the  highest 
per  cent  profit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  secured  by 
low  prices  and  small  per  cent  of  profit,  thereby  increasing  the 
gross  business  and  swelling  the  total  profit.  In  other  words,  we 
are  concerned  not  so  much  as  to  the  cost  of  our  commodity  (costs 
may  be,  and  frequently  are,  increased  with  advantage)  ;  not  so 
much  with  per  cent  of  profit,  but  chiefly  with  so  fixing  the  selling 
price,  and  pushing  the  business  as  to  increase  the  sales  to  the  point 
of  securing  the  maximum  profit. 

"Applying  this  idea  to  the  question  of  lamp  efficiency,  we 
would  say  that  the  most  desirable  efficiency  is  not  the  efficiency 
which  will  return  the  highest  per  cent  of  profit  from  customers ; 
l)ut  rather  is  it  that  efficiency  which  for  any  given  rate  will  secure 
to  the  electric  lighting  company  the  greatest  amount  of  profit, 
swelling  the  gross  profitable  business,  not  only  by  augmenting 
the  number  of  lamps  connected,  but  also  by  increasing  the  average 
hours  of  use  so  as  to  bring  in  Ihe  fullest  net  returns." 

It  is  particularly  in  the  improvement  in  load  factor  through 
increased  hours  of  use  resulting  from  reduced  costs  of  lighting 
that  central-station  companies  can  look  to  for  the  improvement 
of  their  net  earnings. 
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TABLE  VII 

Details  of  the  capital  investment  of  a  central  station  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Doherty  before  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  meeting  ia 
1900,  used  as  an  example  for  deductions  in  Exhibit  B,  page  614. 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  STATION,   SHOWING  HOW  FIXED   CHARGES 
ARE  OBTAINED 

Real  Estxtc  $5,000.00  @  5  per  cent  app.  $350.00 

Building   6,oou .  00  @  5  per  ctnt  dcp.  300 .  00 

Boiicri,  heaters  and  pumps u, 000. 00  (3  5  per  cent  960.00 

Engines  and  condensers 15,000.00  ®  8  per  cent  1,300.00 

Generators    12,000.00  @  8  per  cent  960.00 

Switchboard  ' 3,000.00  @  10  per  cent  300.00 

800  polci  Mt  cross-armed 13,000.00  @  15  per  cent  t, 800. 00 

60,000  pounds  wire  at  18  cents 10,800,00  @  2%  per  cent  360.00 

Stringing  wires    3,000.00 

Transformers  7,500.00  @  8  per  cent  600.00 

1000  service  connections  at  $5.00 5,000.00  @  10  per  cent  500.00 

Lightning  arresters  and  incidentals 3,000.00  ®  10  per  cent  300.00 

Engineering  and  supervising 6,000 .  00 

Legal  expenses  and  rights 3,000.00 

Interest  while  building 6,000.00 

gas  meters  at  $15.00 13.875.00  @   10  per  cent  t.387.50 

18,000  lamps  at  1 7  cents .  3,060.00 _  __^_ 

$136,330.00       6.63  per  cent  $8,917.50 

Taxes  at  a  per  cent  of  50  per  cent 1,353.30 

Interest    6,3  r  1 .  50 

$15,891.30 

Income  and  saIes^$38,48o.i8:  307.389  kilowatt-hours  sold,  average  price,  $0.13518. 

Connected  up — 900  consumers;  925  metiers,   18,000  lamps. 

Consumption — 341.4  kilowatt  per  consumer,  333.1  per  meter,  17.06  per  lamp. 

TABLE  VIIa 

Details  of  operating  expenses  of  a  central  station  referred  to  bv  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Doherty  in  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  Proceedings  for 
1900,  used  as  an  example  for  deductions  in  Exhibit  B,  page  614. 

TABLE  OF  DETAILED  OPERATING  EXPENSES  DIVIDED  INTO  READINESS 
TO   SERVE   CHARGE  AND   RUNNING  CHARGES 

Expenses  Pro-  Minimuni  ex- 
Total  Expense 


I.  Fnel   $3,478.00 

3.  Oil  and  waste. 1 76 .  00 

).  Repairs — boilers  and  engines 493.00 

4.  Repairs — dynamos  and  switchboards..  88.00 

5.  Repairs — buildings  and  property 133.00 

6.  Station   labor    4,5 1 8 ,  00 

J.  Repairs— coal  hnes  and   conductors. .  1,500.00 

TraasfDrmer  maintenance    400.00 

9.  Meter  maintenance    640.00 

10.  Reading    meters    336. 00 

11.  Lamp  repairs  and  renewals 1.500.00 

la.  Complaints,  etc 600 .  00 

13.  Office  salaries  and  collecting 3,150.00 

14.  Office  rent 600.00 

15.  Sundry  expenses   1,200.00 

16.  Fire  insurance    500 .  oo ' 

17.  Liability   insurance    500.00 

18.  Public    liability    insurance 350.00 

19.  Superintendence    1.500.00 

30.  Executive  lalarics    3,000.00 

»i.  Taxes    1,263.37 

aa.  Interest    6,313.99 

33.  Depreciation     8.317.50 

34.  Profit  1,025.43 

Total    $38,480.18 

Expense  per  consumer     $9 .  898 

Expense  per  meter    3-  033 

Expense  per  lamp   wired    up 0.8963 

Expense  per  lamp  demanded  on  station 3.0166 

Expense  per  lamp  demanded  bv  consumers 1-3444 

Expense  per  kilowatt -hour    sold 0.03575 


portion  ate  to 

pense  for 

ilowatt  output 

readiness  to 

serve 

$3,478.00 
88.00 

$8S  oo 

393.00 
88.00 

100.00 

33.00 

100.00 

1,338.00 

3,180.00 

500 . 00 

1,000.00 

300 . 00 

300. 00 

400 . 00 

340.00 

336 . 00 

1,500.00 
600.00 

650.00 

1,500.00 

600.00 

600 . 00 

600.00 

500.00 

350.00 

250.00 

350.00 

500.00 

1,000.00 

3, 000. 00 

1,363,37 

6.313. W 

8.317.50 

1.025-43 

$10,643.43 

$37.837 -7« 
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It  is  desired,  therefore,  that  this  discussion  bring  out  what 
is  the  improvement  of  load  factor  resulting  from  reductions  in 
rales  or  their  equivalent.  The  gieneral  effect  of  reduction  in  rates 
should  cause  a  broadening  of  load  peaks  and  consequent  material 
improvement  in  load  factor.  This  would  seem  to  be  so,  because 
if  the  cost  of  electric  li^htinjj  is  reduced  to  an  equality  with  gas 
and  other  illuminants,  it  shouM  insure  a  more  extended  use  of 
electric  light  fully  equal  to  that  obtainctl  with  any  other  illuminant. 

TKE  EFfECT  ANALYZED 

To  guide  the  discussion  on  this  question,  the  accompanying 
exhibit  {Exhibit  A),  page  ^ij,  has  been  prepared,  which  presents 
in  table  form  a  clear  analysis  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  higher-efficiency  lamps  for  an  assumed  set  of  condi- 
lions  relating  to  candle-power  of  lamp,  number  of  lamps 
demanded  and  hours'  use  per  lamp,  upon, — 

Pirst — Station  operation. 
Second — Lamp-rcnewa!  costs. 
Third — Central -station  income- 
Exhibit  A  gives  the  results  for  the  general  case  and  Exhibit 
B  the  actual  effects  in  the  specific  case  of  a  given  central  station. 

The  table  No.  A-3  in  this  exhibit  shows  clearly  the  advan- 
tages of  the  lamp-hour  rate  of  those  rate  systems  like  that  of  Mr. 
Henry  L,  Doherty.  having  a  combination  6at  meter  rate  with  a 
charge  per  lamp.  All  such  rate  systems  derive  positive,  deducible 
advantage  from  the  introduction  of  the  higher-efficiency  lamp. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  LAMP-DOUB  AND  CANDLE-HOUR  RATE 

This  clearly  shows  the  advantage  of  supplementing'  the  pure 
kilowatt-hour  meter  rate  with  a  charge  per  lamp  in  some  form  or 
Oiher.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  this  as  a  general  proposition  I 
will  leave  to  be  decided  by  experts  on  rate  questions,  but  it  is  pat- 
ent that  a  central  station  can  not  reap  the  full  benefits  of  any  im- 
provement in  Tamp  efficiency  unless  charges  in  some  way  are  made 
to  include  the  lamp  or  candle-hour  value.  The  new  high-efficiency 
lamp  enables  us  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  light  cheaper, 
as  already  indicated,  but  theoretically  increases  the  cost  for  a 
given  amount  of  kilowatt-hours.  As  a  resitltj  the  benefit  appar- 
ently all  goes  to  the  consumer  with  little  or  no  return  to  tbe  light- 
ing company,  if  we  exclude  the  stimulating  effect  upon  business. 
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TABLE  IX 
COST   OF   looo  CANDLE-HOURS    OF   LIGHT    IN   CENTS 

WITH   DIFFERENT    LAMP   EFFICIENCIES   AT    VARIOUS  RATES   PER 
KILOWATT-HOUR 
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39-3 

37.8 

36-4 

35.0 

33.6 

33.2 

28. 0 

:i 

sa-5 

49-5 

46. 5 

45-0 
48.0 

43.0 

40.5 

39.0 

37-5 

36.0 

1^:1 

30.0 

sfi.o 

53.8 

49.6 

44-8 

43  = 

41.6 

40.0 

38-4 
40-8 

33.0 

17 

59- S 

S6.i 

S'Z 

51.0 

47.6 

45-9 

44.3 

42.5 

39-1 

36. D 

iS 

63-0 

59-4 

SS-8 

S4-0 

50.4 

48.6 

46.8 

45-0 

43-3 

41-4 

'9 

66.5 

63.7 

S8.9 

57-0 

53-^ 

5'. 3 

49-4 

47-S 

45.6 
48.0 

43-7 

38.0 

to 

70.0 

66.0 

63.0 

60.0 

56.0 

54-0 

53.0 

50.0 

46.0 

40.0 

The  values  in  Tabk'S  IX  and  X  well  illustrate  this  point. 
Table  IX  shows  the  cost  per  1000  camlle-liours  of  Hght  to  con- 
-sumers  for  different  lamp  efficiencies  and  rates  per  kilowatt-hour. 
Table  X  shows  various  values  for  higher-efficiency  lamps  as 
compared  to  present  lamps.  These  tables  bring  out  the  benefit 
of  higher-efficiency  lami)s  to  the  consumer  buying  on  the  kilo- 
watt-hour basis,  in  the  reduction  in  cost  per  1000  candle-hours  of 
light.  As  shown  by  column  No.  5.  Table  X,  this  cost  is  only  20 
cents  for  the  tantalum  lamp  as  compared  with  31  cents  for  the 
present  i6-cp,  50-watt  lamp  at  10  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  rate. 
Also  by  the  last  column  of  Table  X  we  see  that  the  income  from 
the  tantalum  lamp  on  the  candle-hour  basis  is  50  per  cent  greater 
than  on  the  kilowatt-hour  basis. 

KILOWATT-HOUR  NOT  THE  CORRECT  BASIS  FOR  LAMP-RENEWAL 

COSTS 

Table  X  also  shows  that  the  kilowatt-hour  cost  basis  is 
not  a  fair  one  for  lamp-renewal  costs.  This  is  true  because  it 
is  inevitable  that  with  the  decrease  in  total  wattage  of  lamps 
the  renewal  costs  per  kilowatt-hour  should  increase  in  the  same 
proportion.    For  example,  a  i6-cp  lamp  of  one  watt  per  candle 
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or  i6  watts  total,  would,  at  the  same  price  per  lamp,  cost  three 
times  as  much  per  kibwalt-hour  as  the  present  lamp. 

To  keep  renewal  costs  per  kilowatt-hour  unchanged  would 
require  that  the  costs  of  higher-efficiency  lamps  should  diminish 
in  the  5ame  ratio  as  the  efficiency  is  increased.  This  can  not 
logically  he  expected,  as  improved  lamps  will  tend  to  cost  more 
rather  than  less.  It  would  be  correct  practice,  therefore,  to  drop 
the  kilowatt-hour  as  a  basis  for  lamp-renewal  costs  and  take  the 
cost  per  candle  or  equivalent  light. 

THE  STANDARD   FOR   THE    NEW    LAMP 

Returning  to  Exhibit  A,  a  careful  study  of  the  tables  there- 
under shows  that  the  minimum  disturbance  to  central-station 
operating  results,  renewal  costs,  and  particularly  lo  the  com- 
pany's income,  is  given  by  a  lamp  of  25  per  cent  increased  candle- 
power,  i.  e.,.  the  new  2o-cp>  50watt  lamp.  It  has  been  decided, 
therefore,  to  standardize  on  this  lamp,  and  to  make  the  new 
standard  lamp  (to  replace  the  present  l6-cp,  3.1-w.p.c.  lamp) 
a  20-cp,  3,5-w.p.c.  lamp  with  the  same  total  wattage  of  50  watts, 
and  not  a  iG-cp,  40-watt  lamp. 

The  same  reasoning  would  indicate  that  in  the  case  of  the 
tantalum  lamp  a  25-cp.  50-watt  lamp  would  be  advisable. 

Besides  the  advantages  shown  by  Exhibit  A,  there  are  the 
foliowing  good  reasons  for  this  plan, 

A  higher  candle-power  incandescent  lamp  is  needed  to  cope 
with  competition  of  the  Welsbach  gas  light,  whose  candle*power 
value  is  high. 

Many  consumers,  particularly  the  desirable  consumers,  will 
spend  a  given  amount  of  money  for  light  in  any  event,  and  it  is 
rational  to  anticipate  this  fact  by  giving  them  the  increase  in 
the  candle-power  of  the  lamp,  instead  of  necessitating  an  increase 
of  installation  to  accommodate  more  lamps  of  the  present  candle- 
power. 

The  plan  follows  the  practice  adopted  by  gas  companies  at 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Welsbach  lamps,  where  the 
improvement  in  efficiency  Is  given  in  a  very  large  measure  in 
increased  candle-power,  which  practice  has  proved  so  satisfactory 
to  the  gas  business. 

The  plan  gives  the  central-station  company  the  same  output 
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jwr  consumer  as  at  present  given,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
liaving  to  increase  the  number  of  consumers  or  the  number  of 
"lamps  connected  per  consumer,  which  would  necessitate  a  possible 
increase  in  distributing  expense. 
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The  plan  keeps  down  lamp-renewal  cost  per  kilowatt-hour. 
The  new  20-cp,  50-watt  lamp,  comparable  in  life  with  the 
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present  i6-cp,  3,1-wp.c.,  gives  a  derived  unit  (by  lowering  the 
voltage  4  per  cent)  of  i6-cp,  45  watts  total  with  lOOO  hours'  life— 
a  comparable  lamp  to  the  present  i6-q>.  3.5-w.p.c.  lamp— thus 
providing  the  new  lamp  for  conditions  requiring  such  lamp  Hfe. 
The  proposed  plan  does  not  contemplate  dispensing  with 
lower  candle-powers  and  wattages.  There  will  be  smaller  units— 
30  watts,  20  watts — and  other  sizes  made  with  tlie  new  GEM 
filament.  The  tendeno"  will  be,  however,  to  go  above  and  below 
the  present  i6-cp  standard. 

THE   NEW   l-,\MP  BATING  AND  LABEl, 

The  following  illustration  shows  the  proposed  label  for  the 
new  GEM-filamcnt  tamp: 


Fig. 


This  new  label  possesses  many  interesting  features, 
be  iiolcd  that  only  total  wattage  and  voltage  markings  arc  given. 
Candle-power  values  will  not  be  shown,  as  these  have  become 
confusing,  due  to  the  use  of  the  term  in  so  many  varied  ways; 
Candle-power  is  used  to  express  concentrated  values  due  to 
reflection  from  supporting  frames  in  such  lamps  as  the  Nemst; 
to  express  values  given  by  reflectors  used  with  the  lamp  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Meridian  and  General  Electric  units,  and  so 
forth.  Candle-power  values  have  as  a  result  of  this  indefinite 
use  become  misleading  and  confusing,  and  it  has  been  considered 
desirable  to  omit  them  from  the  lamp  label  and  to  give  them 
only  when  required,  and  then  fully  and  accurately  defined  as 
"mean  horizontal,"  "mean  spherical."  "values  with  a  given  form 
of  reflector,"  and  so  forth. 

Inasmuch  as  the  sale  of  electric  light  is  made  largely  on 
the  watt-hour  basis  and  not  on  the  candlc-hour.  the  proper  unit 
is  really  watts  per  lamp,  instead  of  candle-power.    This  practice 
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is  along  the  lines  of  gas  practice,  where  the  burners  are  generally 
rated  in  cubic  feet  consumption,  rather  than  in  candle-power 
values. 

Further  good  reasons  for  this  plan  are  as  follows : 

It  permits  the  adoption  of  even  total  watt  values  per  lamp, 
as  50-watt,  30-watt,  25-watt,  lo-watt,  et  ccetera,  instead  of  the 
fractional  values  now  given. 

The  filament  is  rated  to  burn  at  an  even  degree  of  heat  or 
incandescence,  thus  insuring  more  uniform  performance  as  re- 
gards individual  lamps. 

The  appearance  of  the  lamps  in  service  should  be  more  uni- 
form, as  a  slight  variation  in  candle-power  is  not  as  noticeable 
as  a  variation  in  degree  of  incandescence  or  efficiency. 

By  eliminating  the  candle-power  from  the  label,  and  abso- 
lutely fixed  standards  of  candle-power  as  an  essential  to  quality  or 
good  service,  and  by  substituting  therefor  only  watts  per  candle 
as  a  comparative  basis,  which  standard  can  be  varied  to  suit 
varying  conditions,  it  will  be  possible  for  central  stations  to 
gradually  advance  their  standard  of  efficiency  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  changing  conditions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  new  lamp  label  has  three  voltage 
markings  shown  arranged  in  a  vertical  column  in  steps  of  two 
volts  apart.  These  voltages  are  known  as  "top,"  "middle"  and 
"bottom"  voltages,  or  first,  second  and  third  voltages. 

Customers  requiring  lamps  of  maximum  efficiency — 2.5-w.p.c. 
— will  order  lamps  whose  "top"  labeled  voltage  or  first  voltage 
corresponds  to  the  circuit  voltage. 

Customers  requiring  a  lamp  of  slightly  lower  efficiency — 
2,65-w.p.c. — will  order  lamps  whose  "middle"  labeled  voltage 
or  second  voltage  corresponds  to  the  circuit  voltage. 

Customers  requiring  lamps  of  still  lower  efficiency — about 
2.8-w.p.c. — should  order  lamps  whose  "bottom"  labeled  voltage 
or  third  voltage  corresponds  to  the  circuit  voltage. 

For  example,  take  a  lamp  labeled  as  shown  in  Figure  9. 

This  lamp  on  a  circuit  of  112  volts  will  be  burning  at  maxi- 
mum efficiency  2.5-w.p.c.  and  full  wattage  of  50  with  a  useful 
life  of  about  500  hours ;  or 

The  same  lamp  on  a  circuit  of  no  volts  will  give  10  per 
cent  less  candle-power  with  an  efficiency  of  about  2.65  w.p.c, 
total  watts  about  47.5,  and  a  useful  life  of  about  750,  hours ;  or 
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The  same  lamp  on  a  circuit  of  loS  volts  will  give  20  per  ce-sj 
less  candle-power  with  an  efficiency  of  about  2.8'W.p.c.,  loC:^ 
watts  about  45,  and  a  ixsefu!  life  oi  about  1000  hours. 

By  adopting  this  method  as  a  standard  rating,  all  lamps  c^n 
be  more  exactly  suited  to  existing  conditions  than  on  the  prese-rHI 
basis  of  rating;, 
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THE  GENERAL  POLICY  FOR  THE  NEW   LAMPS 

What  shall  be  the  general  policy  for  central  stations  to  ad 
witli  regard  to  the  new  lamp? 

Accepting  the  standard  agreed  upon,  namely,  50-watt,  20-cp 
lamp,  central  stations  can  have  their  option  of  adopting  the  new 
lamp  either  at  "top."  "middle"  or  "bottom"  labeled  voltage,  as 
described  in  the  foregoing  description  of  label,  and  of  thus  giving 
their  consumers 


The  highest  efficiency  available  with  total  output  unaffected, 


or 


Lower  efficiencies  with  reduction  of  output  and  lessened 
renewal  costs  resulting  from  longer  life. 

The  change  in  renewal  costs  is  given  in  Table  X.  column 
No.  5  (see  also  Tabic  11  and  Figure  3,  which  show  renewal 
costs  of  the  present  and  new  lamps  per  kilowatt-hour  at  various 
efficiencies). 

Progressive  practice  should  lead  all  central  stations  now  usiiig^ 
the  3.1-w.p.c,  lamp  to  adopt  in  its  stead  the  new  20-cp,  2.5-w.p.c. 
lamps  at  full  efficiency,  thereby  keeping  their  watt  consumption 
per  lamp  the  same  as  at  present.  On  this  plan  for  the  same  useN 
life  their  renewal  costs  would  remain  unchanged  on  the  corw' 
basis  of  cost  per  candle,  or  on  the  kilowatt-honr  basis  would  bf 
increased  by  the  small  amount  of  0.16  cent  per  kilo  watt- hour. 

Central-station  companies  at  present  using  3.5-w.p.c.  lamps 
could  adopt  one  of  the  following: 


Reduction  in  WaU  CoUunptlort 
per  I^mp 

20-c]i,  50-watt  lamp 

(top  labeled  voltage) 6.0  watts  or  10.7  per  cent 

18-cp,  2.65-watl  lamp 

(middle  labeled  voltage)  ..  7,5  watts  or  13.4  per  cent 
l6-cp,  i.S-watt  lamp 

^bottom  labeled  voltage)   ,.  10.0  waits  or  18. 0  per  cent 


Chance  in 
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The  middle  labeled  voltage  step  would  seem  desirable  for  the 
?*"csent  3.S-w.p.c.  station,  as  it  shares  the  improvement  with  the 
<^c>iisumer,  giving  12  per  cent  more  light,  with  15  per  cent  less 
iv^ttage.  Present  3.5-w.p.c.  lamp-renewal  costs  are  very  low,  and 
f^cst  stations  could  afford  the  slight  increase  therein  for  the  new 
^arnp.  With  the  present  lamps  there  appears  to  be  need  of  an 
intermediate  efficiency  between  3.5  and  3.1  watts  per  candle,  t.  e.y 
3-bout  3.3  watts  per  candle.  The  new  lamp  at  middle  label  voltage 
gives  equal  life  to  a  present  3.3-w.p.c.  lamp  and  should  therefore 
Satisfy  this  intermediate  need. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  NEW  LAMP,  GIVING  MINIMUM   LIGHTING  COSTS 

The  minimum  cost  of  lighting  to  the  consumer  paying  for 
light  on  the  kilowatt-hour  basis  at  different  rates  will  be  secured 
with  that  efficiency  which  makes  the  sum  of  lamp  renewals  and 
cost  of  current  a  minimum.  Estimating  these  costs  as  shown 
in  my  previous  paper  on  efficiencies,  we  have  the  values  for  the 
new  GEM  lamp  given  in  Table  VIII  and  Figure  7.  This  table 
and  curves  show  that  for  all  rates  above  5  cents  per  kilowatt-hour 
a  consumer  would  obtain  his  light  at  a  minimum  cost,  including 
cost  of  purchasing  his  own  renewals  by  using  the  new  2.5-w.p.c. 
lamp. 

The  accepted  practice  supplies  lamp  renewals  free  and  saves 
the  consumer  this  part  of  the  expense.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  this  full  efficiency  of  2.5  watts  per  candle  would  be  the 
desirable  one  for  central-station  companies  to  supply,  because 
at  any  lower  efficiency  the  consumer  could  afford  to  buy  his  own 
lamps  and  would  save  money  by  so  doing.  Enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive central-station  practice  finds  benefit  in  making  the  con- 
sumer's interest  its  own.  and  should  therefore  supply  the  lamp 
that  secures  a  minimum  lighting  cost,  1.  e.,  the  new  2.5-w.p.c.  lamp. 

THE    POLICY    FOR    LAMP    RENEWALS   WITH    HIGHER- 
EFFICIENCY  LAMPS 

The  control  of  lamp  renewals  by  central-station  companies 

is  shown  by  both  practice  and  theory  to  be  a  necessary  condition 

for  securing  and  insuring  the  best  lighting  results.    The  cost  of 

lighting,  of  which  the  lamp  renewal  is  a  part,  can  unquestionably 

be  made  less  to  consumer  when  the  central  station  purchases  and 

supplies  the  lamp.    This  is  so  because  the  central-station  company 
40 
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purchases  intelligently  where  the  average  consumer  purch 
unintelligcntly,  generally  choosing  a  poor-quality,  long-life,  low 
efficiency  lamp  and  pacing  therefor  (he  hip^hest  retaii  price 

Experience  shows  that  central  stations  must  supply  the  lamp^S 
to  insure  the  use  of  lamps  of  the  maximum  efficiency  and  provid*^ 
lighting  service  at  ihe  minimum  cost  tn  consimters.     In  practio^^ 
we  find  that  where  the  consvuner  is  left  to  purchase  his  lamp,  th^^ 
first  cost  and  life  of  the  lamp  becomes  of  greater  importance  thar^ 
the  efficiency  of  lamp  and  consetiucnt  cost  of  light.     In  proof  o0A 
this  we  note  tliat  there  are  to-day  no  3.1-w.p.c.  lamps  used  or^ 
central-station  circuits  in   this  country  except  where  the  com^ — ^ 
pantes  furnish  renewals.    It  I*,  well  known  Ehat  where  the  practic^:^ 
prevails  of  making  the  consumer  buy  his  own  lamp,  as  in  Europe , 
lamps  of  only  the  lowest  efficiencies  are  used,  namely,  4  ancJ 
5  watts  per  candle,  and  that  there  is  little  demand  for  any  hig'hcr 
cRicicrtcies  or  inducements  held  out  to  the  lamp  manufacturers    , 
to   supply    such.      We   may  conclude    therefore,    that   the   new 
2.5-w.p.c.  lamp  at  full  efficiency  wonid  not  be  adopted  by  the 
average    consumer    were    he    left    to    purchase    his    own    lamp 
renewals. 

To  secure  the  introduction  and  use  of  higher-efficiency 
lamps  it  is  necessary  for  central-station  companies  to  furnish 
renewals.  If  cenlral-stalion  companies  agree  that  it  is  very  desir- 
able to  have  the  new  lamp  of  the  same  total  wattage  as  the 
present  lamp  in  order  that  income  may  not  be  impaired,  then  It 
becomes  necessary  for  the  lighting  company  to  furnish  renewals 
of  this  lamp  to  their  consumers  to  secure  its  adoption.  Other- 
wise, consumers  will  purchase  the  lamp  in  higher  voltages  with 
reduced  wattages  per  lamp  and  longer  life,  resulting  in  impair- 
ment of  income  by  the  rtifferences  in  the  wattage  of  the  lamps. 

This  seems  to  me  a  strong  argument  for  as  full  control  of 
the  new  lamps  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  present  lamps;  thai 
is  a  free  renewal  supply.  In  any  event,  central  stations  should 
supply  the  new  lamps  to  their  customers  at  as  low  a  cost  as 
possible  to  replace  the  present  carbon-filament  lamp  on  some  one 
of  the  following  plans: 

First — WHicre  the  rates  are  fair  or  well  maintained  with 
some  available  margin,  the  additional  costs  of  renewals,  which, 
as  shown  herein,  are  very  slight,  can  be  absorbed  in  the  present 
rates  and  the  new  lamps  supphed  free  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
present  lamps. 
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Second — Where  rates  are  very  low  with  no  margin  available, 
the  rates  can  be  increased  by  the  small  margin  necessary  to  cover 
*he  slightly  increased  cost  of  lamp  renewals.  On  rate  systems 
"Which  charge  by  lamp-hour,  lamp-month  or  lamp-year,  this 
increase  can  be  readily  made.  On  regular  watt-meter  systems  it 
can  be  effected  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  kilowatt-hour  rate. 
AVith  the  introduction  of  a  higher-efficiency  lamp,  such  an  increase 
in  rates  is  logical  and  justifiable,  as  the  customer  is  returned 
■many  times  the  value  of  the  small  increase  in  charge  (see  Tables 
III  and  IV). 

Third — Where  rates  can  not  be  increased  by  reason  of  laws 
in  force  and  otherwise,  or  where  rates  are  low,  with  no  margin 
available  for  this  additional  renewal  expense,  it  would  appear  to  be 
necessary  to  charge  customer  an  additional  sum  per  lamp,  repre- 
sented by  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  new  lamp  and  the 
present  lamp. 

In  general  for  the  new  GEM-filament  lamp  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  central  stations  will  adopt  the  first  plan  and  thus  insure  the 
use  of  the  higher-efficiency  4amps. 

RENEWALS  WITH   THE  TANTALUM   LAMP 

For  lamps  like  the  tantalum,  costing  materially  more  than 
the  present  lamp,  the  second  or  third  plans  may  be  adopted,  thus 
providing  consumers  with  the  lamps  at  the  minimum  cost  by 
charging  only  the  additional  cost  therefor.  Assuming  a  price 
for  the  tantalum  lamp  of  y^  cents  retail,  60  cents  to  central 
stations  now  buying  at  16  cents,  and  with  a  lamp  life  of  800 
hours  on  direct  current,  the  renewal  cost  will  be  1.5  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour,  which  is  0.86  cent  more  than  present  3.1-w.p.c. 
lamp-renewal  costs.  An  increase  of  i  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  in 
rates  would  therefore  fully  cover  the  increased  cost  to  the  central 
station  and  give  consumer  60  per  cent  more  light  for  only  a  10 
per  cent  increase  in  cost  at  a  rate  of  10  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Or  consumers  can  be  supplied  with  renewals  of  tantalum 
lamps  at  the  increased  cost  over  present  lamps.  As  compared 
to  present  3.1-w.p.c.  lamps  at  16  cents — the  life  of  which  (500 
hours)  is  five-eighths  that  of  the  tantalum  (cost  60  cents),  we 
find  the  relative  cost  of  the  tantalum  lamp  to  be  sixty  times  five- 
eighths,  or  37.5  cents.  Deducting  cost  of  present  lamp  ( 16  cents) , 
gives  21.5  cents,  or,  in  round  figures,  25  cents  more  for  the  tan- 


taluni  lamp.  This  is  about  the  price  of  a  Welsbach  mantle.  Elec- 
tric companies  could  therefore  meet  Wclsbadi  compelilion  with 
the  tantalum  lamp  by  supplying;  renewals  at  the  same  price  as 
WcUbacli  mantles — without  increasing^  renewal  costs  over  fr« 
renewals  with  present  3,1-w.p.C-  lamps. 

THE  EFFECTS  IS  THE  ANALOGOUS  CASE  OF  THE 
WELSBACn  LAiir 

The  general  effects  of  the  introduction  of  high-efficiency 
lamps  can  perhaps  best  be  determined  by  referring  to  the  results 
of  an  analogous  case  in  the  gas  business.  We  all  well  rememkr 
what  consternation  was  caused  among  gas  conipanies  with  the 
advent  of  the  Welsbach  mantle  gas  lamp  several  years  ^o.  The 
improvement  produced  by  this  lamp  was  a  much  greater  one 
relative  to  the  old  gas  burner  than  that  of  the  new  lamps  in  cnro- 
parison  with  the  present  lamps.  It  was  feared  generally  among 
gas  companies  that  tlie  Welsbach  lamp  would  bankrupt  them,  and 
the  majority  of  gas  companies  looked  upon  this  lamp  with  such 
great  disfavor  that  for  a  long  time  they  would  not  undenake  \o 
supply  them  to  their  customers.  How  different  the  actual  re&utis 
were  from  those  expected  we  all  wel!  know'  and  the  present  devel- 
opment of  gas  lighting  attests.  Far  from  being  detrimental  to 
the  gas  business  it  was  its  salvation  and  gave  it  a  new  lease  of 
life  in  the  lighting  field,  proving  substantially  the  benefit  10  a 
lighting  company  of  benefiting  the  consumer. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSION 

Why  should  not  electric  lighting  companies  derive  similar 
benefits  from  the  introduction  of  highcr-efKciency  incandescent 
lamps?  It  would  appear  illogical  to  expect  othenvise.  or  llial  any 
improvement  in  ef^ciency  of  the  electric  lamp  would  not  yielii 
central  stations  as  desirable  and  proportionately  as  full  returns  as 
those  obtained  in  the  gas  business. 

The  demand  for  more  light  is  insistent,  and  its  nsc  appear* 
to  increase  with  ever\-  improvement  in  lighting  devices-  The 
electric  lighting  jndustn'  has  suffered  for  the  want  of  higher- 
efficiency  lamps.  Its  grov^  has  been  retarded^  its  po^ibilittes  cur- 
lailed. 

Now  with  the  advent  of  incandescent  lamps  giving  improirc- 
mcnts  of  ao  and  30  per  cent  and  the  promise  of  still  greater-  gains. 
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the  restrictions  of  the  past  will  be  gradually  removed  and  the 
industry  is  sure  to  expand  and  develop  to  the  full  measure  of  the 
opportunity  the  improvements  afford. 

There  should  be  no  question  on  this  point  or  of  the  wisdom 
of  supplying  consumers  electric  light  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
by  the  employment  of  high -efficiency  lamps  and  the  adoption  of 
a  profitable  low-rate  system  of  charges — thus  giving  electric 
lighting  the  freest  rein  and  enabling  it  to  distance  its  competi- 
tors and  maintain  that  supremacy  which  it  rightly  should  hold  in 
the  lighting  field. 

These  considerations  should  prompt  each  and  every  central- 
station  manager  to  enthusiastically  welcome  and  promptly  utilize 
the  new  improved  lamp  and  give  the  benefit  to  his  consuming 
public  from  whom  his  company's  business  is  derived  and  upon 
whom  its  stability  and  success  depends. 

APPENDIX 

COST    OF    PRODUCING    A     KILOWATT-HOUR    WITH    DIFFERENT    LAMP 
EFFICIENCIES  FOR  THE  SAME  NUMBER  OF  LAMPS  SUPPLIED 

The  following  determinations  are  placed  here,  so  as  to  avoid 
confusing  the  discussion  in  the  body  of  the  paper  (page  605). 

In  the  paper,  Table  V  and  Figure  5,  the  deduction  is  made 
as  to  the  cost  of  producing  a  candle-hour  of  light  with  lamps  of 
different  efficiencies. 

For  those  who  wish  to  determine  the  cost  on  a  kilowatt-hour 
"basis  for  an  equal  number  of  lights  the  data  in  Table  VI  and 
Figure  6  are  given  herewith. 

Taking  the  cost  of  producing  an  equal  number  of  lamp- 
hours  of  light  expressed  in  kilowatt-hours,  we  have  the  values 
given  in  Table  VI  and  the  per  cent  relations  of  higher-efficiency 
lamps  to  the  present  i6-cp.  3.1-w.p.c.  lamp  shown  by  the  curves 
in  Figure  6. 

This  Table  VI  and  Diagram  6  express  a  somewhat  different 
result  from  those  in  Table  V  and  Figure  5  in  the  body  of  the 
paper,  as  here  the  candle-power  values  do  not  count,  but  only  the 
lamp-hours  in  equivalent  kilowatt-hours. 

From  the  curves  in  Figure  6  we  see  that,  as  compared  to  the 
cost  given  per  kilowatt-hour  per  lamp  by  the  present  16-cp, 
3.1-w.p.c.,  50-watt  lamp  (curve  No.  i)  : — 
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First — The  new  GEM  i6-cp,  2.5-w.p.c.,  40-watt  lamp  (curve 
No.  4)  gives  a  less  cost  up  to  40  kilowatt-hours'  consumption  per 
lamp  per  year  (or  looo  hours  per  year  use  of  a  40-watt  lamp). 

Second — That  the  new  GEM  20-cp,  2.5-w-p.c,^  50-watt  lam[i 
(curve  No.  5)  averages  only  about  three  per  cent  higher  in  cosi 
up  to  50  kilowatt-hours'  consumption  per  lamp  per  year  and  does 


FiG.  6— Ci'RVF.s  Showivii  Rklativk  Cost  pf  Prodejcing  a  Kilowatt-Hoi'i 

WITH   LaMCS   of   Dl^TERESr    EFFlCiKKCIFS    FOH    SaWK   Nt  MBEk   OF    L.tMPS 

Exr-KKssED  IN  Per  Cent   of  Costs  Givkn    witji  Prisest    i6-Cp,  3.1- 
W.P.C.  jo-Wait  Lamps    (Sef  Tablf.  VI) 
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not  exceed  seven  per  cent  increase  at  loo  kilowatt-hours'  con- 
sumption. For  this  increase  in  cost  wc  must  rememher  wc  are 
here  giving  20  cantlle-power  as  compared  to  16  candle-power,  oi 
25  per  cent  more  candle-power  for  the  aforesaid  slightly  increased 
cost. 

TAiVd— That  the  new  GEM  i6-cp,  45-watt  lamp  (curve  Na 
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3)  gives  II  per  cent  less  cost.  Comparing  this  with  its  present 
rtiate  on  life,  the  i6-cp,  3.5-w.p.c.  lamp  (curve  No.  2),  we  see  that 
tile  cost  with  the  latter  lamp  is  higher  up  to  the  limit  of  values 
assumed. 

Fourth — That  the  new  tantalum  lamp  (curve  No.  6)  shows 
lo  to  20  per  cent  increased  cost  up  to  30  kilowatt-hours'  con- 
sumption, and  a  higher  cost  beyond  this  point.  It  must  be  noted 
here  again,  however,  that  we  are  now  giving  25  candle-power  of 
liffht  or  36  per  cent  more  light  than  with  the  present  lamp. 

DISCUSSION 

The  President:  There  are  a  great  many  points  in  this 
paper  that  could  hardly  be  absorbed  in  reading  it  once.  I  think 
the  gist  of  the  paper  is  summed  up  in  one  paragraph  on  page 
610:  "The  central-station-cost  standpoint  is  not  the  correct  basis 
on  which  to  determine  the  proper  efficiency  of  lamps  where  light 
is  sold  by  the  kilowatt-hour.  It  neglects  to  consider  the  effect 
upon  the  customer  and  the  selling  end  of  the  business.  Whether 
a  central  station  supplies  free  lamp  renewals  or  not,  and  whether 
its  costs  are  thereby  changed  or  unaffected,  the  success  of  the 
business  demands  the  lowest  practicable  cost  to  the  consumer — 
that  is,  it  requires  the  use  of  high-efficiency  lamps — of  that  effi- 
ciency which  gives  the  lowest  cost  of  light  (including  power  and 
lamp  renewals)  at  the  rate  paid." 

Mr.  a.  C.  Dunham  (Hartford,  Conn.):  T  consider  the 
metal  ized-filament  lamp  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  been 
made  in  electrical  appliances  in  the  last  6ve  years.  We  find 
that  the  two  complaints  most  usual  among  customers  are — in  the 
first  place,  they  can  not  get  enough  light  for  the  money  they  pay. 
They  pay  all  the  money  they  can  afford,  but  are  hungry  for  light 
and  do  not  feel  that  they  get  all  they  ought  for  the  money  they 
pay.  Next  to  that  is  the  complicated  bill,  I  believe,  which  we  do 
not  feel  the  effect  of  at  all.  We  have  doubled  our  output,  in  the 
last*  ten  years,  every  three  and  one-half  years.  We  have  done  it 
without  any  solicitors.  I  believe  it  has  been  due  entirely  to  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  light.  For  instance,  since  the  new  systems 
of  distributing  light — so  as  to  make  all  light  delivered  useful — 
have  been  in  use,  our  increase  in  light  put  out  has  been  much 
more  rapid.   The  first  four  months  of  this  year  we  increased  our 
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output  $28,000,  and  of  that  about  $4500  a  month  was  light,  with- 
out any  mort*  than  the  usual  increase  in  the  number  of  our  ais- 
tomers.  I  believe  tliis  fesult  was  entirely  due  to  the  use  of  the 
Meridian  and  such  other  lamps  as  place  the  light  just  where  it 
is  wanted.  We  have  a  very  good  gas  company  in  Hartford,  as 
well  managed  as  any  gas  company  in  the  country,  but  we  have 
-  positively  no  competition  whatever  in  the  matter  of  lighting;  the 
gas  company  sells  stoves  mostly.  The  new  GEM  20-cp  lamp  at 
50  watts  gives  the  station  as  much  income  as  it  ever  had,  and  it 
gives  the  customer  25  per  cent  more  light.  I  believe  that  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  output  will  go  on  so  fast  that  before 
this  lamp  gets  down  to  two  waits — which  it  will — the  station  will 
not  feel  that  decrease  at  all.  It  has  one  quality  that  is  ver)  valu- 
able. We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  off  our  i6'Cp  lamps 
every  400  hours,  because  they  blacken ;  wc  do  not  think  it  pays 
to  give  nominal  candk-power.  and  not  the  real  candle-power. 
But  this  lamp  does  not  blacken ;  you  can  run  it  to  the  Limit  of  its 
useful  life.  A  20-cp  lamp  goes  down  to  a  little  below  ly  candle- 
power  in  600  hours  and  then  goes  out.  We  are  not  obliged  to 
take  in  the  lamps  and  test  them  with  a  photometer  and  renew 
them.  The  lamp  burns  out  and  you  put  on  a  new  one.  and  you 
get  nearly  17  candle-power  at  the  close  of  the  life  of  the  lamp: 
and  that  looks  like  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  ihe  life  of  the 
lamp — a  real  increase,  which  in  our  business  is  what  we  want 
Then,  there  is  another  thing  about  it.  An  increase  in  candle-power 
for  the  same  money  means  a  reduced  price  to  the  customer,  Wc 
have  reduced  the  price  steadily  for  five  years,  and  every  time  we 
reduce  the  price  we  increase  the  output  and  increase  the  profit. 
We  have  gone  up  from  48  per  cent  on  the  gross  of  our  output  to 
55  per  cent  in  five  years,  and  we  have  done  it  entirely  through  the 
lower  prices.  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  this  GEM  lamp  produced 
in  a  35-watt  lamp,  giving  about  12.5  candle-power,  for  the  cost 
of  the  present  10-cp  lamp,  and  giving  the  central  station  the  same 
income. 

I  imported  a  tantalum  lamp  when  it  first  came  out  in  Europi. 
It  has  certain  drawbacks ;  it  can  not  be  used  on  alternating  current 
without  the  loss  of  half  its  value,  and  it  can  not  be  used  in  any 
place  where  there  is  vibration.  In  testing  the  candle-power  of  the 
lamp  we  found  that  if  we  left  it  on  the  circuit  during  its  life  it 
would  burn  700  hours,  hut  if  we  took  it  ofT  the  circuit  and  tested 
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it  every  50  hours  it  would  bum  only  300  hours.  It  can  not  be 
disturbed  after  the  first  150  hours  without  shortening  its  life. 

Professor  Clifford:  I  think  it  is  very  important  in  em- 
phasize that  witli  the  gain  in  efficiency  of  the  new  metalized-hla- 
ment  lamp  you  do  not  sacrifice  the  use  of  the  lamp  on  alternating- 
current  circuits ;  it  is  as  good  on  alternating  as  on  direct-current 
service. 

I  hope  Mr.  Willcox  will  not  urge  his  recommendation  to  add 
a  small  increase  to  the  rate.  I  believe  that  so  long  as  human 
nature  is  what  it  is  you  can  not  increase  the  rate,  no  matter  how 
many  curves  you  may  carry  around  that  will  appeal  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  man  who  takes  time  to  consider  them.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  like  the  buying  of  any  product — a  man  does  not  care  what 
the  percentage  of  fat  is  in  his  milk,  or  how  much  proteid  there  is 
in  his  beef;  he  wants  to  know  how  much  the  milk  costs  a  quart 
and  the  beef  a  pound.  You  may  carry  any  analyses  or  convictions 
you  please  to  the  intelligent  man,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  can 
not  afford  to  add  anything  to  your  rates.  Enter,  then,  on  your 
campaign  of  education,  sell  the  high-efficiency  lamp  outright  if 
you  will,  but,  with  the  present  agitation  on  questions  of  municipal 
ownership,  diminish  rather  than  increase  the  charges  for  service. 

The  President:  That  is  the  kind  of  talk  we  like  to  hear 
from  a  college  professor. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  next  paper,  The  Edison  System  of 
Southern  California,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Ballard,  of  Los  Angeles. 


The  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Ballard,  as  follows; 

THE  EDISON  SYSTEM  OF  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


In  asking  me  to  prepare  a  paper  telling  the  story  ol  The 
Edison  Electric  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  President  Blood 
staled  that  It  was  not  his  desire  that  the  system  be  considered 
from  an  engineering  standpoint.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
1  should  not  care  to  undertake  the  reporting  of  the  rather  com- 
plicated system  m  an  engineering  way,  principal  among  which  is 
ihe  fact  that  1  am  not  an  engineer.  You  will  doubtless  say  thai 
all  other  reasons  are  immaterial.  I  have  endeavored  in  the  fol- 
lowing paper  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  have^  some  of  the 
difficulties  we  have  met  in  acquiring  the  power  plants,  the  basis 
on  which  aH  of  the  plants  are  operated  as  one  system,  and  some 
of  the  methods  employed  in  selling  the  product 

BEGINNING 

From  the  spring  of  189^  to  the  spring  of  1896  there  was 
operated,  first  just  outside  of  the  city  limits  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
later  just  inside  (by  reason  of  the  extension  of  the  corporate 
limits  uf  the  city),  what  might  be  called  a  miniature  electric 
lighting  plants  Dtjring  this  time  efforts  were  being  constantly 
made  to  secure  a  regular  city  franchise  for  this  plant,  but  not 
until  the  spring  of  i8q6  was  this  accomplished;  at  that  tinie. 
after  a  franchise  had  been  twice  refused,  an  old  one  turned  up  and 
was  promptly  purchased  by  the  owners  of  this  little  plant.  This 
franchise  had  never  been  iised  and  would  lapse  in  just  two 
weeks'  time  unless  light  were  furnished  to  the  City  Hall.  By 
an  a!nio5t  superhuman  effort,  and  with  the  assistance  of  one  of 
the  street  railway  companies  (on  wrtiose  poles  lighting  wires 
were  strung),  one  cluster  of  lights  was  turned  on  in  the  City 
Hall  on  the  night  before  the  day  on  which  the  franchise  would 
have  lapsed.  Thereupon  (he  West  Side  Lighting  Company  was 
incorporated,  with  a  capitalization  of  $500,000  and  an  authorized 
bond  issue  of  $300,000,  and  the  more  serious  troubles  of  finance 
and  the  securing  of  business  began,  as  the  fight  was  then  against 
a  financially  and  politically  well-entrenched  company.  The  legality 


of  the  franchise  was  attacked,  rates  were  cutj  obst3,cles  were  put 
in  the  way  of  financing,  and  other  troubles,  large  and  small, 
constantly  appearing,  the  buHdhig  up  of  the  business  was  no 
small  task.  The  fight  was  carried  on  fiercely,  but  on  account  of 
the  never-despair  attitude  of  the  West  Side  lighting;  people  a 
foothold  was  secured.  Later  a  third  company  entered  the  field 
and  the  ifight  was  re-opened,  this  time  on  a  three-cornered  basis, 
in  a  more  severe  manner  than  the  origina!  one, 

The  wo]KlerfuI  growth  of  Southern  California  has  helped 
materially  in  building  up  the  present  extensive  system  from  this 
small  beginning,  and  with  the  careful  handling  of  the  business, 
from  a  financial  and  operating-  standpoint,  capita!  was  interested 
in  sufficient  amounts  to  take  care  of  the  increasing  business  and 
to  acquire  many  other  properties  by  purchase  and  consolidation. 
In  the  ten  short  years  between  i8g6  and  1906,  the  business  has 
expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  at  present  electric  current  is 
being  furnished  to  twenty-two  separate  cities  and  towns  and 
gas  to  eleven.  All  of  the  properties  have  been  consolidated  into 
the  present  The  Edison  Electric  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$iOjOOO.ooo  and  an  authorized  bond  issue  in  the  same  amount. 


THE   WATER-POWER   BEGINNING 

One  of  the  companies  taken  over  by  The  Edison  Electric 
Company  through  consolidation  was  the  Redlands  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Company,  which  was  organized  in  July,  JS92.  At 
that  lime  electric  transmission  of  power  was  certainly  in  its 
infancy,  if  tt  could  be  said  to  have  been  bom.  The  market 
demancl  for  this  power  was  so  located  as  to  render  necessary 
the  installation  of  a  plant  capable  of  transmitting  power  varying 
distances  of  from  5  to  20  miles,  and  equally  well  adapted  for 
use  in  incandescent  lighting,  arc  lighting  and  alternating-rurrent 
motor  service.  The  directors  of  the  Rjcdlands  company  were 
informed  by  their  engineer  that  to  make  the  plant  a  commercial 
success  they  should  install  a  tri-phase  system  then  in  experi- 
mental use  in  Tivoli,  near  Rome.  The  first  attempt  to  get  the 
large  manufacturing  corporations  to  bid  on  this  type  of  apparatus 
was  unsuccessful,  all  claiming  that  the  idea  was  too  far  in 
advance  of  practice  for  them  to  undertake  it;  but  after  a  number 
of  months^  correspondence  the  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house  companies  were  induced  to  hid  on  specifications  drawn 
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by  Uie  Redlands  engineer,  and  the  apparatus  was  finally  built 
by  the  General  Electric  Company.  This  plant,  which  goes  under 
the  title  of  "Mill  Creek  No.  i,"  on  the  Edison  system,  began 
operation  in  October.  1893,  and  is  still  in  regular  daily  use, 
ofjerating  in  synchronism  with  all  water-power  and  steam  plants 
on  the  Edison  system.  As  a  legacy  from  this  first  plant,  the 
company  has  still  in  use  the  first  tri-phase  generator,  the  first 
synchronous  motor  and  the  ftrst  induction  motor  ever  put  into 
commercial  use  by  the  Geiierai  Electric  Company. 

The  development  of  high-head  water-power  on  the  Pacific 
slope  in  1892  was  in  as  experimental  a  condition  as  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  power,  and  the  promoters  of  the  Redlands 
company  installed  their  plant  at  the  head  of  the  valley  without 
entering:  the  caiion,  as  has  since  been  the  Edison  company's  uni- 
versal custom.  The  power  was  generated  by  diverting  the  stream 
of  Mill  creek  into  a  steel  pipe  30  inches  inside  diameter,  7250 
feet  long  and  having  a  pressure  head  of  360  feet.  Later,  this 
pipe  was  extended  3000  feet  further  up  the  valley  to  the  mouth 
of  the  canon,  giving  a  total  net  available  head  of  510  feel,  under 
which  the  plant  is  now  operating. 

Three  250-kilowait  generators  were  finally  installed  in  this 
station,  current  being  generated  at  2200  volts  stepped  up  through 
transformers  to  10.000  volts,  and  transmitted  to  Riverside,  a 
distance  of  28  miles,  taps  being  made  from  Redlands  and  High- 
lands from  the  same  line.  Later,  the  voltage  was  raised  to 
33.000.  The  appliances,  both  hydraulic  and  electric,  in  use  at 
that  time  were  extremely  crude  as  compared  with  the  highly 
specialized  types  nf  construction  in  use  to-day,  and  naturally  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  numerous.  Nevertheless,  while 
the  plant  ts  not  as  efficient  as  other  plants  on  our  system,  it  has 
furnished  us  in  the  past  and  is  still  furnishing  us  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  power,  and  since  the  first  experimental  stage 
was  over,  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  plant  has 
been  small. 

LATER  POWER  DEVELOPMENT 

While  the  development  of  a  market  for  the  power  from 
the  Mill  Creek  No.  i  plant  was  slow,  each  year  showed  the  pos- 
sibilities of  electric  power  transmission,  and  in  1896  surveys 
were  begun  for  the  construction  of  a  water-power  plant  in  the 
Santa  Ana  cafion.  using  the  water  of  Santa  Ana  river»  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  mountains  in  which  the  Mill  creek  plant  is 
located.  It  was  expected  that  the  plant  would  transmit  approx- 
imately 4000  kilowatts  to  Los  Angeles,  a  distance  of  80  miles. 
This  plant  was  subsequently  built  and  began  operation  in  1898, 
being  what  is  now  termed  "Santa  Ana  River  No.  i"  plant  of  the 
Edison  system.  The  type  of  hydraulic  construction  since  adopted 
by  the  company  was  first  used  in  this  plant.  Water  is  conveyed 
through  a  series  of  tunnels  along  the  canon  walls,  on  a  grade  of 
approximately  ten  feet  to  the  mile,  to  the  head  of  a  pressure 
main  consisting  of  two  steel  pipes,  each  30  inches  inside  diameter, 
2200  feet  long,  with  a  net  effective  head  of  728  feet.  The  effect- 
iveness of  this  type  of  construction  has  been  thoroughly  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  since  the  water  has  been  turned  into 
the  tunnels  it  has  never  been  turned  off  for  any  fault  of  the 
canal  system,  nor  has  any  money  whatever  been  expended  thereon 
for  repairs.  The  total  length  of  canal  line  is  approximately 
three  miles,  three-fourths  of  the  way  being  driven  through  solid 
granite  mountains.  There  are  four  3-phase,  750-ki!owatt  genera- 
tors installed  and  the  current  is  stepped  up  through  air-blast  trans- 
formers to  33,000  volts. 

The  growth  of  the  business  necessitating  additional  power, 
during  the  succeeding  years  several  plants  were  constructed  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  first  installations.  Proceeding  up 
the  Mill  creek  stream,  the  No.  2  plant,  with  a  canal  line  of  three 
and  one-half  miles,  a  water  head  of  620  feet  and  a  capacity  of 
750  kilowatts,  was  the  next  plant  put  in  operation. 

"Mill  Creek  No.  3"  was  next  constructed,  with  i960  feet 
head,  7  miles  of  canal  and  a  capacity  of  3000  kilowatts. 

Then  followed  "Santa  Ana  River  No.  2"  and  "Lytle  Creek" 
plants,  both  having  560  feet  head  and  capacity  of  2000  and  1000 
kilowatts  respectively.  The  current  is  stepped  up  from  all  of 
these  plants  to  33,000  volts. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  six  plants  figures  10,500  kilowatts. 


TRANSMISSION   SYSTEM 

Everything  on  the  system  is  connected  in  "Y"  with  the 
neutral  grounded  through  two  circuits  of  No.  o  hard-drawn 
copper  wire.  Some  of  the  plants  are  located  5  or  6  miles  from 
the  main  Hne.    Plants  are  also  on  extreme  ends. 
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The  poJe  tine  carries  two  circuits  of  No.  o  copper  a  distance 
of  about  So  miles  to  Los  Angeles. 

Substations  are  installed  all  along  the  line^  in  which  the 
current  is  transformed  and  sent  out  on  different  circuits  of  2200, 
10,000  and  15,000  volts.  From  the  general  distributing  station 
in  Los  AngeJes  circuits  are  sent  out  to  various  substations  located 
in  and  around  the  several  beach  towns,  consequently  we  are 
delivering  power  from  the  mountains  over  a  distance  of  129  miles, 
almost  in  a  straight  line  to  the  ocean,  with  numerous  branches 
all  along  the  line.  The  present  transmission  line  figures  a  total 
length  in  33.000  volts  of  no  miles;  in  double  circuit  10,000  and 
i5.ooo->-olt  transmission,  300  miles,  and  the  2200-volt  distributing 
systems  in  the  several  towns  in  which  we  are  operating  aggregate 
750  miles.  A  great  many  difficuUies  have  been  encountered  and 
Overcome  in  perfecting  this  transmission  system,  an  important 
one  being  the  great  distance  we  are  from  centres  of  manufacture. 
The  growth  of  the  business  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  has  seemed 
physically  impossible  to  estimate  the  needs  quite  far  enough 
ahead.  This  growth  may  in  a  way  be  noted  from  the  fact  that 
last  year  the  peak  load  of  the  entire  system  increased  94  per 
cent  over  the  peak  load  of  the  previous  year.  Insulator  troubles 
have  come  up  more  or  less  frequently;  an  insulator  good  for 
35/)oo  volts  in  the  mountains  would  not  stand  up  at  15,000  volts 
on  the  coast. 

STEAM  Pi^trrs 

In  the  general  Los  Angeles  distributing  station  is  installed 
4000  kilowatts  in  steam  turbines,  and  we  are  just  now  installing 
an  additional  unit  of  7500  kilowatts,  making  a  total  of  11,500 
kilowatts  for  the  station.  These  machines  have  proven  good 
for  a  50  per  cent  overload.  The  installation  at  this  station  is  of 
the  very  best,  CDmpnsing  remote-control  switchboard,  motor- 
driven  switches,  all  concrete  construction,  and  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  distribution  of  2200  and  15,000-voU  circuits  and 
lor  the  receiving  of  incoming  circuits  from  the  power  plants, 
33,000  and  66.000  volts.  Tlie  66,000-voU  lines  will  be  those  of 
our  new  20,000-kilowatt  Kern  river  plant,  which  is  aearing  com- 
pletion. In  other  parts  of  the  s>'stem  there  are  installed  a  number 
of  small  units  feeding  into  the  general  transmission  line,  whose 
aggregate  rated  capacity  is  4000  kilowatts,  good  for  some  over- 
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load.  All  of  the  steam  equipment  is  used  as  auxiliary  for  help- 
ing  over  the  peak  and  for  reserve  in  case  of  shorts  or  breakdowns 
along  the  line. 

GENERAL  OPERATING  CONDITIONS 

The  six  hydraulic  and  seven  steam  plants,  varying  from  an 
ordinary,  old-fashioned  Wheelock  simple  engine  to  a  Curtis 
turbine,  are  run  in  multiple,  feeding  into  the  one  general  trans- 
mission system.  A  great  many  comments  have  been  made  and 
some  wonderment  expressed  upon  the  surety  of  our  service, 
operating  under  these  conditions,  but  no  serious  disadvantages 
have  so  far  been  experienced. 

The  speed  of  the  hydraulic  plants  is  set  at  two  per  cent  above 
normal,  which  guarantees  their  handling  maximum  load  before 
any  steam  plants  that  are  floating  on  the  line  cut  in. 

From  six  in  the  morning  until  midnight  one  of  the  2000-kilo- 
watt  turbines  at  Los  Angeles  is  rotated  as  a  motor,  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  the  power  factor,  and  to  cut  in  in  case  of  trouble. 

The  success  of  this  multiple  operation  depends  first  on  the 
proper  construction  of  the  plants,  and  then  on  a  thorough  organ- 
ization of  the  working  forces,  with  fixed  rules  to  govern  fixed 
conditions.  All  stations  are  inter-connected  with  a  private  tele- 
phone system. 

The  natural  trend  of  the  country  suggests  high-head  power 
plants,  as  the  streams,  while  containing  comparatively  small 
amounts  of  water,  have  natural  falls  of  from  200  to  300  feet  to 
the  mile.  All  of  these  plants  are  as  noted,  high-head,  but  having 
in  operation  the  Mill  Creek  No.  3  plant  with  its  i960  feet  fall, 
the  lesser  ones  suffer  in  comparison. 

Other  than  the  use  of  extra  care  in  devices  at  the  intake  for 
straining  out  all  solid  matter,  the  operation  of  a  plant  with 
840  pounds  pressure  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  300 
pounds  pressure.  When  we  consider  that  the  spouting  velocity  of 
the  water  discharging  through  the  pipe  line  of  the  No.  3  plant 
is  22,000  feet  per  minute,  the  necessity  for  this  extreme  care  is 
apparent. 

The  low  cost  of  operating  water-power  plants  and  the  all-day 

load  picked  up  in  the  vast  area  covered  by  the  lines  by  reason  of 

our  ability  to  furnish  power  on  very  low  rates,  more  than  justify 

the  extra  investment  in  steam  plants  to  insure  the  day  service 

and  carry  the  lighting  load  over  the  peak. 
41 
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In  many  respects  Southern  CaHfornia  may  be  considered  an 
ideal  country  for  electric  transmission  and  distribution.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  tlie  comparative  freedom  from  windstorms,  frost 
and  sleet,  with  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  helps  materially. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  few  places  in  America  where  within 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles  energy  will  be  passing  over  lines  envel- 
oped in  a  snowstorm  and  through  orchards  covered  with  oran^ 
blossoms  and  surrounded  with  roses. 


KERN  HIVER 

Work  is  rapidly  nearing  completion  on  our  first  Kern  river 
plant,  designed  to  generate  20,000  kilowatts  and  transmit  same 
at  75,000  volts  a  distance  of  120  miles  to  Los  Angeles  receiving 
station.  It  is  expected  that  within  a  few  weeks  the  plant  will 
be  in  operation.  In  this  plant  the  hydraulic  construction  work 
consists  of  a  masonry  dam  36  feet  high,  anchored  on  bed  rock, 
which  forms  a  small  lake  or  settling  basin  from  which  the  water 
is  turned  into  the  canal,  the  fiow  being  regulated  by  gates 
operated  hydraulically.  The  canal  consists  of  a  series  of  19 
tunnels  eight  and  a  half  miles  in  length.  0  feet  by  9  feet  in  cross- 
sections,  drilled  through  solid  granite  and  lined  along  either  side 
with  a  cement  wall  six  inches  in  thickness,  smoothly  plastered 
and  troweled,  to  ^ve  increased  carrying  capacity.  These  tunnels 
have  a  grade  of  6.8  feet  per  mile  and  a  water-carrying  capacity 
of  450  second-feet.  The  water  is  discharged  from  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  into  a  small  forebay  to  which  is  connected  the  intake  of 
the  pressure  main.  The  pressure  main  consists  of  a  circular 
inclined  tunnel,  having  a  slope  of  approximately  76  degrees  to  a 
point  2O0  feet  from  the  power-house,  where  it  changes  to  the 
same  grade  as  the  canal.  This  inclined  tunnel  has  a  riveted  steel 
lining.  7.5  feet  interior  diameter,  soEidly  backed  with  concrete 
between  the  lining  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  tunnel.  The  lining 
terminates  where  it  leaves  the  tunnel  at  its  lower  end  in  ten 
branch  pipes  necessary  for  delivering  water  to  the  four  gen- 
erators and  two  exciters,  under  3  net  effective  head  of  865  feet. 

In  the  concrete  power-house  will  he  installed  four  500i>-kilo- 
watt  rated  capacity,  tri-phase  generators^  with  extended  shaft,  car- 
rying on  each  end  one  water-wheel.  The  combined  output  of  the 
two  wheels  at  each  generator  Is  10.750  horse-power,  capable  of 
delivering  from  generator  to  switchboard  a  50-per  cent  overload 
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of  the  rated  capacity  of  each  generator.  In  addition  there  are 
two  exciters,  each  250  kilowatts  rated  capacity,  equipped  with 
water-wheels.  The  four  banks  of  transformers  will  step  the 
current  up  from  2400  to  75,000  volts. 

The  120-mile  transmission  line  consists  of  a  line  of  steel 
towers  designed  to  carry  three  circuits  of  No.  0000  wire  erected 
on  a  private  right-of-way  100  feet  wide.  The  two  circuits  will 
be  used  to  carry  the  output  of  this  first  plant,  the  third  to  be 
strung  later  for  carrying  the  output  of  a  second  plant  immediately 
above  the  one  now  approaching  completion. 

The  wide  right-of-way  will  permit  of  the  erection  of  an 
additional  line  of  towers  to  transmit  the  output  of  other  proposed 
plants  on  the  Kern  and  Kings  rivers. 

The  towers  are  constructed  of  angle  iron,  being  12  feet 
square  at  the  base  and  varying  in  height  from  30  to  60  feet, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  country  traversed.  Both  cross- 
arms  are  of  lo-inch  channel  iron,  the  upper  one  being  24  feet 
long  and  the  lower  one  18  feet.  These  towers  are  spaced,  on  an 
average,  700  feet  apart  on  the  level,  and  vary  from  that  distance 
to  300  feet  in  hilly  country.  They  are  designed  to  stand  the 
greatest  strain  that  can  be  put  upon  them,  and  are  both  strong 
and  graceful  in  appearance. 

FUTURE  POWER  PLANTS 

The  plans  of  the  company  contemplate  the  eventual  con- 
struction along  the  Kern  river  of  four  water-power  plants,  in 
addition  to  the  one  now  approaching  completion.  These  plants 
are  numbered  on  our  records  in  order  proceeding  up  the  cafion, 
and  with  the  several  intervals  between  the  intake  of  one  plant 
and  the  power-house  of  the  one  above  it,  the  plants  will  utilize 
the  fall  of  the  river  for  about  80  miles.  The  water  head  will 
vary  from  340  to  1200  feet,  and  will  give  a  total  output  of  50,000 
kilowatts  at  the  ordinary  low-water  flow  of  the  stream.  The  type 
of  construction  adopted  for  the  No.  i  plant,  with  slight  variations 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  each  particular  plant,  will  be  carried 
on  throughout  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Kern  river,  the  company  controls  water 
rights,  on  which  some  little  work  has  been  done,  for  an  extensive 
system  of  water-power  plants  on  Kings  river,  and  other  smaller 
plants  on  the  Santa  Ana  river.     After  the  completion  of  tiie 
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Kern  river  plants  it  is  probable  that  work  will  be  proceeded  with 
on  these  plants,  and  an  additional  capacity  of  nearly  60,000  kilo- 
watts added  to  the  system. 

GAS   PLANTS 

From  time  to  time  we  have  acquired  by  construction  and 
purchase  the  gas  plants  in  eleven  of  the  districts  in  which  we 
handle  the  electric  lighting'  and  power  business,  PrimanlVf  the 
idea  of  our  controlling  the  gas  situation  is  for  protection  of  the 
electric,  as  with  our  power  facilities  for  the  furnishing  of  elec- 
tric lighting,  we  do  not  ordinarily  push  the  gas  lighting  business 
to  any  extent,  confining  the  operation  of  these  plants  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  selling  of  gas  for  heating  purposes.  The  owner- 
ship of  a  gas  plant  in  a  town  in  which  we  are  operating  elec- 
trically is  often  helpful  in  the  settling  of  municipal  questions^ 
and  in  case  of  competition  we  have  two  weapons  with  which  to 
harass  the  competing  company.  At  the  same  time,  gas  operation 
is  not  confined  strictly  to  the  helping  of  the  electric  business,  as 
owing  to  climatic  conditions  and  the  low  price  of  crude  oil  from 
which  the  gas  is  made,  as  compared  with  coal  or  other  eastern 
fuc!,  we  are  able  to  sell  gas  to  our  consumers  for  one  dollar  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  in  most  of  our  gas  districts,  and  still  make 
a  little  money  from  the  operation. 


Light  "^^^   IdARKKT 

Climatic  conditions  give  us  a  large  floating  population  both 
winter  and  summer,  and  fhis  class  wants  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained  that  will  produce  the  least  amount  of  daily  and 
hourly  labor.  Being,  as  a  rule,  possessed  of  a  goodly  share  of 
this  world's  riches,  they  are  free  spenders,  and  the  constant  daily 
association  has  its  effect  on  the  whole  community.  It  is  said  thai 
one  can  live  as  economically  in  Southern  California  as  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  but  one  does  not  do  it. 

This  has  its  bearing  on  the  demand  for  electric  lighting. 
both  in  business  and  residence  sections.  The  merchant  must 
advertise  freely,  and  under  these  circumstances  there  is  no  better 
advertising  than  a  well-illuminated  store  equipped  with  electric 
signs.  Seldom  is  a  residence  built  without  electric  wiring,  and.  in 
addition  to  the  modem  lighting  equipment  controlled  by  con- 
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venient  switches,  many  are  fitted  with  electric  appliances  for 
lieating  and  minor  cooking.  In  a  large  way  this  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  while  California  ranks  as  the  twenty-first  state  in  popu- 
lation, it  occupies  fifth  place  in  producing  income  from  electricity 
for  lighting  purposes  and  second  in  the  use  of  electricity  for 
power  purposes. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  business  of  sign 
lighting,  and  as  a  result  of  our  attendance  at  the  Denver  con- 
vention last  year  we  have  recently  adopted  a  successful  policy  of 
supplying  the  sign  and  taking  care  of  it  on  a  flat-rate  basis. 

Electric  laundry  irons  are  good  income  producers.  During 
a  period  of  eighteen  months  several  thousand  of  these  were  put 
out  in  laundries  and  private  residences  and  a  carefully  prepared 
record  of  the  results  obtained  induced  us  recently  to  take  up  this 
class  of  business  in  a  wholesale  way  by  furnishing  irons  free  to 
consumers. 


Power 

Southern  California  does  not  rank  as  a  manufacturing  centre, 
consequently  the  demand  for  current  in  large  units  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  must  necessarily  be  limited.  However,  the 
amount  of  power  used  by  electric  railways,  railway  shops,  ice 
and  cold  storage  plants,  brick  yards,  planing  mills,  machine 
shops,  et  cetera,  is  very  considerable,  as  all  of  these  take  part  in 
the  construction  of  buildings  and  the  development  of  the  country. 

As  the  backbone  of  successfuh  water-power  operation  is 
naturally  the  handling  of  a  good  day  load,  we  have  aggressively 
and  persistently  kept  at  this  line  of  the  business,  until  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  present  percentage  of  power  users  having  elec- 
trically-driven machinery  is  larger  than  the  percentage  of  those 
using  other  motive  power,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
natural  fuel  of  the  country  is  oil,  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  low 
figure.  In  order  to  induce  many  of  the  consumers  to  make  the 
change,  we  have  had  to  buy  up  steam  and  gasolene  plants  aggre- 
gating hundreds  of  horse-power.  These  plants  have  been  sold 
again,  principally  to  mining  camps  and  other  places  inaccessible 
from  an  electric  distributing  system  standpoint. 

By.this  policy  the  load  curve  up  to  the  peak  is  being  straight- 
ened, but  more  business  is  still  necessary  to  bring  this  curve  to 
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a  straight  tine,  starting  and  ending  with  the  ligure  representing 
the  total  installed  capacity  of  water-power  plants. 

Tljere  is  a  certain  kind  of  power  business  which  is  perhaps 
peculiar  to  Soutliern  California,  and  this  is  of  importance,  owing 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  power  is  required.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  for  six  months  in  the  year  no  rain  falls,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  a  !arge  amount  of  irrigating.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  water  needed  has  a  natural  flow,  and  AS  a  consequence  the 
requirements  of  tlie  country  have  largely  to  be  met  by  pumping 
water  from  beneath  the  surface.  The  pumpin^f  season  usually 
lasts  from  the  first  of  May  until  the  end  of  October:  fortunately, 
just  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  we  have  the  least  demand  for 
electricity  for  lighting  purposes.  As  a  rule,  the  pumping  plants 
are  operated  during  the  day  hours  only,  and  the  very  great  num- 
ber of  these  plants  that  we  are  operating  in  all  cur  districts  is  a 
considerable  factor  in  the  building  up  of  our  day  load. 

In  the  campaign  of  obtaining  business  careful  attention  has 
been  paid  to  four  important  factors :  advertising,  soliciting,  care 
of  the  business  and  courteous  treatment  of  consumers. 

Advertising  is  good — soliciting  is  better;  a  combination  of 
both  is  excellent.  Ey  care  of  the  business  we  mean  prompt  atten- 
tion to  the  consumer's  every  want,  adjusting  troubles,  be  they 
his  fault  or  oiits.  Courteous  treatment  under  all  circumstances 
makes  friends  who  advertise  for  us. 


OBGA-NIZATION 

The  officers  of  the  company  comprise  president,  three  vice-' 
presidents,  general  manager,  secretary,  treasurer,  superintended 
and  general  agent. 

Subsidiary  departments  are  in  charge  of  these  officers,  the 
responsibility  being  divided  sufficiently  to  obtain  the  best  results 
through  the  work  of  speciaUsts  along  different  lines. 

The  power  development  department,  under  the  supervisiqg^J 
of  Vice-President  H.  H.  Sinclair,  builds  all  power  plants  ai^^l 
turns  them  over  to  the  operating  department,  ready  for  operation, 

In  handling  the  operation  of  the  properties  and  the  additions 
thereto,  the  superintendent  divides  responsibility  under  three 
heads,  viz.,  electric  generation,  electric  distribution  and  gas  manu- 
facture and  distribution,  with  assistant  superintendents  in  charge 
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Responsibility  for  commercial  and  financial  matters  is  divided 
between  the  other  officers  reporting  to  the  general  manager. 

The  president,  Mr.  John  B.  Miller,  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  direction  of  the  business,  keeping  in  touch  with  all  important 
transactions,  and  receiving  reports  from  the  several  department 
heads,  through  the  general  manager. 

The  system  is  divided  into  fourteen  districts,  in  charge  of 
district  agents  or  local  managers.  In  each  we  have  also  a  dis- 
trict foreman,  who  is  a  technical  man,  receiving  instructions  from 
the  superintendent,  through  the  agent. 

It  is  the  custom  to  hold  weekly  meetings  of  department 
heads  for  general  discussion  of  the  business  as  a  whole,  and 
bi-monthly  general  meetings  of  all  district  agents,  in  which  papers 
are  read  and  questions  on  which  agents  may  be  in  doubt  are 
brought  up  for  discussion  in  the  form  of  question  boxes.  Quar- 
terly the  foremen  of  the  system  meet  with  the  superintendent  for 
general  discussion  of  the  handling  of  the  technical  side  of  the 
business. 

A  large  part  of  the  success  the  company  has  enjoyed  is  due 
to  the  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  of  everyone  connected  with  the 
business.  These  features  are  very  much  in  evidence  throughout 
the  company,  from  president  to  office  boy. 

I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Sinclair,  Selig,  Pearson  and  Ken- 
nedy of  our  company,  for  assistance  in  preparing  this  paper. 

The  President:  This  is  an  interesting  paper,  but  hardly 
needs  any  discussion. 


Secretary  Eglin  read  letters  from  Norfolk,  Minneapolis  and 
Saratoga  Springs,  inviting  the  association  to  hold  its  next  con- 
vention at  those  places. 


The  President:  We  will  now  take  up  the  last  paper. 
Design  and  Manufacture  of  Hydro-Electric  Installations,  by  Mr. 
E.  F,  Cassel,  of  Milwaukee.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cassel,  the 
paper  will  be  abstracted  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Tupper  presented  an  abstract  of  the  following  paper : 


DESIGN    AND    MANUFACTURE    OF    HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS  AS  A  WHOLE 


Priur  to  the  development  and  perfection  of  electrical  trans- 
mission the  utihty  of  water-power  was  confined  to  work  to  which, 
it  might  be  applied  in  its  immediate  vicinity.     The  only  means 
of  transmission  were  either  by  transmitting  the  water  itself,  con- 
verting the  power  into  compressed  air,  or  mechanical  transmis- 
sion by  means  of  wire  cables,  and  so  forth.     Under  these  con- 
ditions the  usefuhiess  of  water-power  was  as  restricted  as  Uie 
means  for  utiHzing-  it.    The  use  of  hydrauSic  turbines  was  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  driving  of  small  individual  instaUations, 
Wheels  of  200  to  300  horse-power  were  considered  large.     Th« 
amount  of  water  available  for  the  power  required  was  usuallj 
unlimited.    The  purchaser  seldom  required  the  assistance  of  the 
consulting  engineer  in  determining'  what  type  of  wheel  was  needed 
and  where  to  order  it.     The  sales  department  consisted  of  a. 
catalogue  and  scores  of  testimonials. 

•  ■  Efficiency  was  of  little  consequence,  and,  thanks  to  the  fore-i 
siglit  of  the  desigTiing  engineer,  the  usual  testimonial  was:  "Vour' 
wheel  gives  more  power  than  required."  Connection  between  the 
turbine  and  driven  shaft  was  bv  means  of  belt,  rope  drive  or 
gt^aring,  making  one  design  available  for  many  different  speeds 
and  a  few  designs  sufficient  for  all  speeds.  Regulation  was  some- 
times attempted  and  the  results  as  often  ignored. 

The  development  and  perfection  of  electrical  apparatus  marks 
a  new  departure  in  hydraulic  power  requirements,  the  most  impor- 
tant development  being  tong-distance  transmission.  Every  mile 
added  to  the  practicable  distance  of  transmission  of  electrical 
energy  either  increases  the  market  for  an  already  developed  water- 
power  or  brings  into  the  market  one  heretofore  undeveloped. 
Instead  of  running  a  factory  or  factories  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
tlie  waterfall  is  now  called  upon  to  supply  power  for  towns 
and  citiefe  within  a  radius  of  many  miles.  There  is  no  longeCj 
"more  power  than  required."  From  all  quarters  comes 
demand  for  efficiency;  3000-hp,  4000-hp,  ro,ooo-hp  wheels  are 
required  a*'  '        "ififd  as  glibly  as  the  200-hp  and  300-hp  wheels 
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of  earlier  days.  Efficiency  demands  direct  connection  of  the 
turbine  to  the  generator,  a  point  of  more  than  passing  importance 
in  that  one  design  is  no  longer  available  for  a  large  number  of 
speeds,  and  the  turbine  as  a  consequence  becomes  only  a  part  of 
a  complete  machine,  all  parts  of  which  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole  in  order  to  secure  the  results  demanded  by  modern  prac- 
tice. Step  by  step  the  cry  for  efficiency  has  forced  improve- 
ment in  hydraulic  design  and  manufacture,  until  to-day  the 
principal  opening  left  for  improvement  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  hydraulic  power  installations  as 
a  whole. 

The  marvelous  electrical  development  of  the  past  few  years 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  electrical  engineer  and  principally 
in  conjunction  with  the  steam  engine  as  prime  mover.  This  fact 
has  in  ilseH  been  a  serious  drawback  in  the  development  of 
proper  designs  for  hydro-electric  installations,  as  it  has  led  the 
electrical  engineer  to  call  often  upon  the  hydrauHc  engineer  to  ful- 
fill requirements  which  were,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  the  least. 
undesirable. 

Experience  is  slowly  remedying  this  trouble  and  impossible 
specifications  are  no!  as  usual  as  formerly,  but  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement.  Consulting  engineers  now  universally  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  conforming  in  general  design  to  the  require- 
ments of  hydraulic  practice,  but,  unfortunately,  many  are  still 
prone  to  accept  the  results  achieved  by  the  hydraulic  turbine  in 
small  units  and  as  an  individual  machine  as  sufficient  data  for 
their  study  in  the  design  of  a  modern  hydro-electric  instaltation. 
A  short  study  of  a  few  specific  points  involved  will  illustrate 
the  necessity  of  designing  these  installations  as  a  whole  and 
emphasize  the  advantage  of  the  manufacture  of  the  plant  as  a 
complete  machine  instead  of  an  assembly  of  individually  manufac- 
tured parts. 

In  steam  engine  practice  the  boiler  pressure  may  be  and  often 
is  specified.  Were  the  water  pressures  under  which  hydraulic 
turbines  may  be  designed  confined  within  as  close  limits  as  the 
steam  pressures  under  which  steam  engines  are  designed,  the  diffi- 
culties of  hydraulic  design  would  be  largely  removed.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  problems  to  be  met.  The  maintaining  of  effi- 
ciencies under  widely  varying  pressures  in  the  same  plant,  the 
maintaining  of  uniform  speed  under  widely  varying  volumes  of 
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water  at  differenE  times  of  the  year  without  serious  loss  in  effi- 
ciency, the  maintaining'  of  close  regulation  with  inelastic  water 
instead  of  elastic  steam,  and  other  equally  difficult  points,  should 
plainly  point  out  the  necessity  of  giving  the  design  of  the  hydraulic 
turbine  different  consideration  and  treatment  from  that  of  the 
steam  engine  when  used  in  connection  with  electric  generating 
plants  if  it  be  desired  that  these  plants  shall  produce  tlic  ll>est 
possible  results. 

In  a  hydraulic  installation  the  water  pressure  is  a  fixed  physi- 
cal condition.  The  minimum  amount  of  water  available  is  also  a 
physical  condition,  which  can  not  be  varied  at  the  will  of  the 
designer.  These  essentials  being  fixed  factors  in  the  problem, 
it  follows  that  to  secure  the  best  efficiency  and  produce  the  most 
satisfactory  results  equipment  must  be  furnished  best  suited  to 
these  fixed  conditions.  Too  often  this  self-evident  fact  is  either 
ignored  or  not  treated  with  sufficient  importance.  Specification 
after  specification  is  received  by  the  manufacturer  with  the  number 
of  revolutions  fixed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  generator  desired 
to  be  furnished.  In  some  few  cases  these  speeds  are  found  to 
be  correct,  but  in  many  cases  they  have  been  arrived  at  from  some 
catalogue  speeds  and  powers  which  are  approximately  near  to- 
the  estimates  of  the  purchaser.  A  very  superficial  study  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  modern  high-speed  turbine  runner  will  show 
how  absolutely  it  is  unfitted  for  high  efficiencies  except  under 
exact  conditions  of  head  and  speed— a  comparatively  slight  varia- 
tion in  either  being  fatal  to  the  very  theory  upon  which  these 
runners  are  designed;  nevertheless,  so  great  is  the  lemptatior 
in  competition  to  reduce  weights  and  prices  by  means  of  the  use 
of  high  speed  that  this  design  is  often  recommended,  even  by 
engineers  who  should  know  better,  for  conditions  under  which 
its  use  is  undesifable  and  even  impossible. 

In  designing  a  hydraulic  installation,  the  head  and  quantity 
of  water  being  known,  the  si^e  of  wheel  and  numlier  of  revolu- 
tions best  suited  for  high  efficiencies  can  be  determmed-  If  only 
the  hydraulic  part  of  the  installation  were  to  be  considered  this 
would  require  little  co-operation  between  the  manufacturers  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  equipment.  But  tliere  remains  other 
questions  to  be  considered,  as.  for  instance^  the  number  of  wnits 
to  be  used.  This  will  largely  be  determined  by  what  the  power  is 
to  be  used  for.     In  some  cases  large  units  would  be  better  than 
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a  larger  number  of  smaller  units.  In  this  determination  con- 
sideration will  be  taken  of  the  point  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
size  of  unit  results  in  using  a  standard  or  special  type  of  gen- 
erator. If  the  limits  of  speed  proposed  in  the  turbine  do  not 
quite  permit  of  a  standard  generator,  the  use  of  a  different  specific 
speed  in  the  design  of  the  turbine  runner  will  often  permit  of 
the  use  of  a  standard  generator  and  still  preserve  in  the  turbine 
the  high  efficiencies  required  under  varying  conditions  of  head  and 
volume  of  water  available  and  power  required,  resulting  in  a 
<Iecided  economy,  both  in  first  cost  and  in  amount  of  water  used 
in  operation — an  important  item  to  the  purchaser. 

This  having  been  determined,  the  general  design  of  the  tur- 
bine will  be  influenced  by  floor  space  available,  foundation  expense, 
and  so  forth.  In  some  cases  a  more  expensive  type  of  turbine 
and  generator  will  result  in  a  large  economy  in  installation 
expense. 

The  revolutions,  size  and  type  of  unit  having  been  estab- 
lished, the  generator  is  finally  determined.  To  arrive  at  this  we 
have  had  to  take  into  consideration  a  great  many  more  essential 
points  than  merely  trying  to  produce  a  turbine  or  a  generator 
'which  might  each  fully  comply  with  specifications,  but  still  not  be 
as  suitable  for  the  work  to  be  performed  or  as  economical  in 
installation  as  a  proper  modification  arrived  at  as  outlined  above. 

It  is  true  that  up  to  this  point  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
work  is  that  of  the  consulting  engineer  and  not  properly  in  the 
province  of  the  manufacturer.  This  argument,  however,  is  born 
of  the  lack  of  opportunity  in  the  past  to  discuss  these  features  as 
a  whole  with  the  manufacturer.  Manufacturers  of  turbines  are 
interested  in  selling  turbines  and  are  not  interested  in  electrical 
specifications  or  requirements.  Manufacturers  of  generators  are 
not  interested  in  the  difficulties  of  the  turbine  manufacturers.  If 
the  plant  as  a  whole  fails  to  produce  the  desired  results,  each 
has  an  opening  to  shift  responsibility ;  whereas,  if  the  manufac- 
turer were  equally  interested  with  the  consulting  engineer  and 
the  purchaser  in  the  actual  results  of  the  installation  as  a  whole, 
the  results  achieved  would  be  easily  determined  and  the  responsi- 
bility fixed.  Instead  of  usurping  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
consulting  engineer,  such  a  manufacturer  should  be  of  invaluable 
assistance,  both  in  determining  the  t>'pe  of  plant  best  suited 
for  the  installation  as  well  as  the  details  of  manufacture,  assem- 
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bly  and  instaSlation,  and  also  in  determining,  without  prejudice, 
the  value  of  the  results  achieved. 

A  most  important  point  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
hydro-electric  installations,  and  one  which  unites  the  different 
parts  oi  the  design  into  one  problem,  is  the  question  of  governing. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  and  emphasized  in  connection 
with  the  governing  problem  of  hydraulic  plants,  it  nmst  be  admit- 
ted  that  common  practice  in  this  connection  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  results  of  experii^ncc.  Specifications  ad  itifiiiitnm  are  pre- 
pared and  issued,  specifying  the  results  to  be  achieved  by  tlie 
governor  without  any  notice  being  given  or  importance  attached 
to  either  flywheel  effect,  inertia  of  water  In  penstock  or  draft 
tube,  action  of  relief  valve  and  other  elements^  all  of  which  have 
a  direct  hearing  upon  what  it  is  possible  for  a  governor  to  do. 
With  the  specifications,  separate  bids  are  asked  for  the  governing 
apparatus.  The  prevailing  impression  seems  to  be  that  all  that 
has  to  be  considered  is  the  movement  of  the  gates  of  the  turbine 
within  a  given  time. 

If  iliere  is  one  element  in  a  hydro-electric  installation  which 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
generating  station,  and  which  should  be  designed  and  furnished 
by  the  turbine  manufacturer,  it  is.  the  governor.  The  rotating 
parts  of  the  generator  and  turbine,  the  relief  valve,  the  penstock 
and  draft  tube,  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  governor  as  the  fly  balU 
themselves;  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  we  find  contracts  let  to  one 
manufacturer  for  the  turbine,  to  another  for  the  generator,  to 
another  for  the  governor,  and  sometimes  to  another  for  the  relief 
valves.  If  the  plant  in  operation  is  not  subjected  to  tile  severe 
conditions  provided  for  in  the  specifications,  the  governing  is  said 
to  he  satisfactory-  If  it  fails  there  is  always  someone  else  to 
blame.  Had  the  plant  been  furnished  by  one  manufacturer  as  a 
whole,  all  the  elements  connected  with  the  question  of  governing 
would  naturaHy  have  received  proper  consideration  in  the  design, 
for  the  reason  that  the  manufacturer's  guarantees  would  be  judged 
by  actual  results  in  operation  and  not  by  determining  whether 
nr  not  the  governor  furnished  so  many  foot-pounds  in  so  many 
seconds. 

What  applies  to  determining  the  guarantee  of  the  manufac- 
tnrer  as  to  governing  also  applies  to  the  question  of  efficiency. 
the  entire  installation  designed,  manufactured  and  guaran- 
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teed  as  a  whole,  the  difficulty  of  determining  results  would  be 
practically  eliminated.  There  would  be  no  further  necessity  for 
determining  the  efficiencies  of  the  generator,  turbine,  exciter  and 
exciter  turbine  separately,  with  the  necessary  allowance  for  thrust 
bearing  friction,  governor  drives,'  et  cetera,  as  at  present  The 
same  efficiency  would  be  required,  but  would  readily  be  measured 
by  actual  electrical  output,  and  once  determined  there  would  be 
no  shifting  of  responsibility  in  case  of  failure. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  per- 
sonal interest  which  the  manufacturers  of  a  hydro-electric  installa- 
tion as  a  whole  would  have  in  the  results  actually  achieved  by 
the  installation  when  in  operation,  induces  a  stronger  tendency 
toward  perfection  in  practice  than  the  present  method  of  manu- 
facturing material  in  accordance  with  specifications,  but  with  no 
responsibility  as  to  whether  or  not  such  specifications  may  be 
right  or  wrong. 

That  this  tendency  would  be  in  the  direction  of  better  prac- 
tice, and,  being  so,  would  receive  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
engineers  interested  in  this  branch  of  engineering,  we  believe 
will  be  confirmed  by  all  who  will  give  the  matter  a  little  thought 

The  President  :  We  will  now  receive  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  president's  address. 

Mr.  Scovil  read  the  following  report : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 
To  the  Members  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association: 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  president's  address 
begs  to  report  as  follows : 

In  order  that  the  matter  of  annual  dues  should  receive  the 
prompt  consideration  urged  by  the  president,  your  committee 
recommends  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  incoming  presi- 
dent, and  approved  by  the  executive  committee,  to  consider  this 
subject,  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  general  welfare  of  the 
association,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting, 
so  that  if  its  recommendations  are  approved  at  that  meeting  the 
new  rates  can  become  immediately  effective. 

The  recommendations  concerning  the  Class  C  members  have 
been  met  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee,  which  has 
already  reported  at  an  executive  session. 
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The  arrangement  for  offices  in  the  new  United  Engineering 
Building,  Thirty-ninth  street,  New  York  City,  seems  to  be  well 
considered  and  is  such  as  should  adequately  meet  the  growing 
requirements  of  the  association  for  its  general  office  work. 

As  to  the  matter  of  general  relations  with  the  underwriters, 
your  committee  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  best 
conserve  the  interests  of  the  members  individually  and  coUec- 
tivdy,  and  in  order  to  maintain  at  all  limes  the  best  possible 
conditions  as  to  the  fire  hazards  of  electricit)-,  as  well  as  harmo- 
nious relations  with  the  underwriters,  we  endorse  the  suggestion 
that  a  representative  of  the  association  be  immediately  retained 
by  ihe  association,  who  shall  devote  a  part  of  bis  time  to  the 
questions  arising  in  this  connection. 

The  central  exhibition  idea  has  been  successful  this  year. 
It  should  be  continued  wherever  possible  to  make  satisfactory 
arrangements. 

The  policy,  adopted  for  this  convention,  of  relieving  local 
parties  from  the  necessity  of  making  financial  arrangements  for 
the  annual  meetings  judging  from  the  experience  of  this  meeting, 
is  a  wise  one. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

f  S.AMtfEL  ScoviL,  Chairman, 
Committer,  J   T.  Commerfori)  Martin, 
Arthur  WtLUAMS. 


: 


Ms.  Ernest  H.  Davis  (Williamsport,  Pa.J ;  I  move  that 
the  report  be  accepted  and  referred  to  the  incoming  executive 
committee. 

(The  motion  was  carried^) 

Mr.  Paul  Liipke,  editor  of  the  Question  Box,  then  presented 
the  volume,  and  the  introduction  was  read  by  Mr.  John  McFeeley, 
of  Newark. 

(This  introduction  will  be  found  in  Volume  11  of  the  pro- 
ceedings.— Editor.  ) 

The  meeting  then  went  mto  executive  session. 


EXECUTiVE  SESSION 


The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  presented  by 
the  secretary,  as  follows: 

The  nominating  committee  for  the  election  of  of&cers  and 
members  of  the  executive  committee  begs  to  report  as  follows : 

For  president,  Arthur  Williams,  New  York  City. 

For  first  vice-president,  Dudley  Farrand,  Newark,  N.  J. 

For  second  vice-president,  Alex  Dow,  Detroit,  Mich. 

For  secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  C.  L.  Eghn,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

For  members  of  the  executive  committee,  to  serve  for  three 
conventions:  Charles  R.  Huntley,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  F.  N.  Tail, 
Dayton,  Ohio ;  Louis  A.  Ferguson,  Chicago,  111. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

'  Samuel  Scovil,  Chairman, 
Joseph  E.  Montague, 
Committee,  -{   Percy  Ingalls, 
I  J.  T.  Cowling, 
(  James  I.  Ayer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  report  was  received  and 
accepted,  and  the  gentlemen  nominated  were  unanimously  elected 
as  officers  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  Bixjod:  Gentlemen,  a  year  ago  you  elected  me 
as  president  of  this  association,  at  Denver,  very  much  to  my  sur- 
prise. I  had  at  that  time  no  realization  of  what  the  office  meant ; 
no  knowledge  of  what  the  association  was  doing ;  no  comprehen- 
sion of  its  work  or  its  scope.  I  had  no  conception  of  its  standing 
in  the  community.  It  did  not  take  me  long,  however,  to  find 
out  some  of  these  things,  or  to  see  that  I  had  a  large  task  on  my 
hands.  At  that  time  I  asked  your  hearty  co-operation.  I  have 
received  it  in  every  way ;  letters  that  I  have  sent  out  to  the  mem- 
bers have  been  promptly  answered ;  inquiries  have  come  to  me 
and  have  been  transmitted  to  various  members,  and  they  have 
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recdved  the  best  attention.  I  have  had  the  heartiest  co-opera- 
lion  from  those  whom  I  have  asked  to  prepare  papers.  I  wish 
to  thank  all  who  have  prepared  papers  for  this  convention* 
because  they  have  done  a  great  dcnal  toward  making  it  a 
success.  I  wish  to  thank  at  this  time  all  the  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation Vrho  have  co-operated  with  me.  I  wish  to  thank  all  of 
the  companies  and  every  individuat  member  of  the  association ; 
I  want  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  convention  committee,  to 
its  chairman.  Mr.  Arthur  Williams,  and  to  the  two  other  gentle- 
men who  have  done  a  large  amount  of  work,  Mr.  Farrand  and 
Mr.  Eglin.  The  success  of  this  convention  comes  from  their 
hearty,  constant,  persevering  and  conscientious  work. 

You  have  to-day  elected  a  new  president.  I  bespeak  for 
him  the  same  consideration  which  you  have  shown  me.  There 
is  no  one  connected  with  this  association  who  is  better  known, 
no  one  who  has  done  so  much  faithful  work  for  it,  no  one  who 
truly  deserves  the  compliment  as  much  as  he  does.  I  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Arthur  Williuns,  your  new 
presidenL 

(To  Mr.  Williams.)  Allow  me,  in  the  presence  of  this 
assembly,  to  place  tipon  you  the  insignia  of  your  office.  *e  gold 
button. 

Mr.  Arthur  Williams:  Mr.  President  and  GenUemen^ — I 
thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  Were 
I  un appreciative  of  such  an  honor  I  should  be  almost  less  thanj 
human.  I  bespeak  the  same  heariy  support  you  have  given 
President  Blood.  I  shall  hope  widi  the  help  of  the  officers,  the 
executive  committee  and  the  membership  at  large,  to  turn  over 
to  my  successor  the  association  in  the  same  splendid  condition 
in  which  President  Blood  leaves  it.  He  has  given  our  com- 
mittee his  thanks  for  what  we  may  have  been  permitted  to  do; 
to  accomplish  this  we  have  had  his  hearty  support,  his  sugges- 
tions and  his  help  in  innumerable  directions.  I  fee]  that  it  would 
be  doing  less  than  justice  to  President  Blood  if  we  were  to  per- 
mit this  meeting  to  close  without  an  expression  of  our  appre- 
ciation for  the  great  work  he  has  accomplished. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  uj 
me. 
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President  Blood:  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  take  into  this  organization  two 
honorary  members.  We  have  now  on  our  list  some  fifteen  or 
twenty,  and  the  executive  committee  recommends  at  this  session 
the  names  of  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  and  T.  Commerford  Martin. 

(On  motion,  the  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected.) 

President  Blood  appointed  Messrs.  Scovil  and  Davis  a  com- 
mittee to  escort  Mr.  Martin  to  the  jilatform. 

Mr.  Martin  :  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  ten  days  or  ten 
dollars.  [Laughter.]  Mr.  niood.  Mr.  Williams,  and  good 
friends  all:  United  with  you  in  a  common  purposf,  and  1  think 
a  good  purpose — the  promoting  and  perfecting  of  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  industries  the  world  has  ever  seen — I  am  glad 
to  have  done  the  little  I  did  imperfectly  toward  promoting  the 
success  of  this  association.  It  is  twenty-one  years  since  I  read 
my  first  paper  before  tliis  body,  and,  God  granting  me  health 
and  strength,  it  will  be  twenty-one  years  more  before  I  quit. 

I  appreciate  this  honor  very  deeply,  and  looking  over  the 
list  of  honorary  members  in  the  association  and  noticing  the 
prominence  and  distinction  of  the  names  that  are  upon  it,  it  is 
to  me  more  than  sufficient  reward  for  all  the  work  I  have  done 
to  find  myself  placed  in  such  an  eminent  category.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  work  under  Mr.  Williams  just  as  diligently  and  enthusi- 
astically as  I  have  done  under  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Blood  and 
their  brilliant  predecessors. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank,  you,  with  best  wishes  for  the  future  of 
this  grand  old  association. 

Mr.  Selig:  I  move  that  this  association,  by  a  rising  vote, 
express  its  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  retiring  president 
and  executive  committee. 


The  secretary  presented  the  treasurer's  report : 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDLN'G  DECEMBER  31,  1905 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1905 $6,206.89 

Petty  cash  in  the  hands  of  assistant  treasurer....  150.00 

'■ $6,356-89 

RECEIPTS   DURING   FISCAL   YEAR 

Class  A  dues  1904 $30.00 

"      A     "      1905 8,313.00 

43 
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Class  B  dues  1903 6&5JX> 

"      C     "      1905 152.00 

"       D      "       1904 30.O0 

D     "     1905 2,195.00 

"      E     "      1905 360.00 

Entrance  fees  Class  A 1.350.00 

"      B 5JO.0O 

"         "      D 250.00 

"            "         "      E 360.00 

Municipal  investigation  fund 2,536.75 

Sale  of  badges  Twcnty-tigluli  Conw^'-iii  >:i 48.00 

Advertisements  in  Proceedings  Twenty-sixth  Con- 
vention      50.00 

Advertisements  in  Proceedings  Twenty-seventh  Con- 
vention      965.00 

Advertisements  in  Proceedings  Twenty-eighth  Con- 
vention      94500 

Sale  of  stenographic   reports   Twenty-eighth   Con- 
vention      240.00 

Sale  of  publications 620.50 

Total  cash  on  hand  during  1905 

DISBURSEMENTS   DURING    FISCAL    YEAR 

Drafts  refused  by  bank,  1905 $30.00 

Class  C  dues  refunded 15.00 

Salary  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer 2,500.00 

Clerical  salaries 1.616.10 

General  office  rent 71S01 

General  office  expense 1 18.22 

Telephone  rental  and  messengers 134-81 

Express  anc]  mcs-icnjifrs ,^0.78 

Printing  and  statioiierj- 283.73 

Postage  and  telcRrams 501.76 

Expense  of  executive  committee 338.70 

Expense    1005    QiiiStinn   Bo.r 746.28 

Printing  and  expense  of  publications 5,667.40 

Mi.sccUaiieous  expenses 164.53 

Expense  membership  committee 2,029.85 

Expense  municipal  plant  investigations 2,115.25 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures 198.67 

Legal    services 421-50 

Expense  tabulating  .statistics 61.30 

Traveling    expenses. 393-10 

Printing  Proceedings  Twenty-eighth  Convention...  1,404.95 

Expenses  1905  Convention 342.00 

Badges  for  1905  Convention 224.94 

Expense  district  steam-heating  fund 47-00 


19,650.25 
$26,007.14 


$20,i2a88 


STATEMENT  OF  FUND   FOR  EXPENSES  OF  COMMITTEE  FOR   INVESTIGATINC 
THE    PHOTOMETRIC  VALUE  OF  ARC   LAMPS 

January  i,  1905    Balance  on   hand $183.91 

No  receipts  or  expenses. 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1905  $183.91 
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MUNICIPAL  PLANT  INVESTIGATION  FUND 

January  i,  1905    Balance  on  hand $2,680.45 

Received  during  1905 2,536.75 

Total    $5,217.20 

Disbursed  during  1905 2,115.25 

Balance  on  hand  December  31, 1905  $3,101.95 

DISTRICT   STEAM    HEATING   COMMITTEE   FUND 

January  i,  1905   Balance  on  hand $134.42 

Disbursed  during  1905 47-00 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1905  $87.42 

STEAM    TURBINE   COMMITTEE 

January  i,  1905    Balance  on  hand $777-95 

No  receipts  or  expenses. 

Balance  on  hand  December  31, 1905  $777-95 

RECAPITULATION 

Cash  in  bank,  and  in  hands  of  assistant  treasurer  January  i,  1905      $6,356,89 
Receipts  during  the  year  1905,  as  per  detailed  list 19,650.25 

$26,007.14 
Disbursements  during  the  year  1905,  as  per  detailed  list 20,120.88 

Total  cash  on  hand  December  31,  1905 $5,886.26 

Cash  in  bank  December  31,    1905 $5,73626 

Cash  in  hands  of  assistant  treasurer 150.00 

$5,886.26 

CASH  ON    HAND  DECEMBER  3I,    I905,   IN   THE  VARIOUS  FUNDS  AND  COMMITTEES 

Committee  for  investigating  the  photometric  value  of  arc  lamps.  $183,91 

Municipal  plant  investigation  fund 3.101.95 

District  steam  heating  committee  fund 87.42 

Steam  turbine  committee 777-95 

General  fund i.73S-03 

Total  cash  on  hand  December  31,  1905 $5,886-26 

ASSETS 

Cash  as  per  statement $5,886.26 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures 782.12 

$6,668.38 
LIABILITIES 
None  except  current  bills. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  L.  EcLiN,  Treasurer. 
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To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association: 

Gentlemen — I  beg  to  advise  that  I  have  examined  the 
accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  your  association  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  December  31,  1905,  and  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the 
treasurer's  report  as  submitted. 

I  also  examined  the  accounts  to  and  including  May  14,  1906. 
and  found  all  receipts  and  disbursements  properly  accounted  for, 
and  available  cash  in  office  and  in  bank  as  of  that  date  to  the 
amount  of  $16,089.44. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  Jones,  Auditor. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burleigh,  the  treasurer's  report  was 
approved  and  filed. 


.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Williams,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  lo  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  of  Atlantic  City,  X.  J., 
for  its  courtesy  and  generosity  in  providing  local  telephone  serv- 
ice to  the  members  of  the  association  during  the  convention. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Williams,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended 
to  the  Atlantic  City  Hotel  Men's  Association  for  many  courtesies 
and  for  the  admirable  hotel  arrangements  made  for  the  comfort 
of  the  delegates  during  the  convention. 


The  following  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted: 

Article  III,  Section  2.  first  paragraph:  Omit  after  "Class 
B"  and  substitute;  Instructors  and  teachers  of  engineering  and 
related  sciences  as  shall  be  In  syinf^athy  with  and  shall  approve 
of  the  objects  of  the  association,  shall  be  eligible  as  members  and 
shall  be  designated  as  Invited  Membership  Class. 

Article  III,  Section  2.  third  paragraph:  Omit,  and  substi- 
tute: Invited  Membership  Class  shall  have  all  the  privileges  of 
member  companies,  Class  A.  except  the  right  to  vote,  to  hold 
office,  and  to  attend  the  executive  sessions  of  the  com'entions. 
Such  members  shall  be  invited  annually  by  the  executive  com- 
tiee. 
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Other  business  presented  in  executive  session,  including 
F>a-I>ers  and  reports,  will  be  published  separately  for  the  use  of 
Class  A  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Farrand,  the  convention  adjourned. 


ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION 


In  connection  with  the  Atlantic  City  convention  a  vei 
elaborate  and  interesting  exhibition  was  held  at  Young's  PI 
by  the  following  Class  D  members  of  the  association : 

LIST  OF  EXHIBITORS 

Addressograph  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

A.  F.  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Al lis- Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  Circular  Loom  Company,  Is'ew  York,  N.  Y. 

American-Diesel  Engine  Company,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

American  Electric  Heater  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Instrument  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Vibrator  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Automatic  Refrigerating  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Beck  Flaming  Lamp  Company.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Buckeye  Electric  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Central  Station,  The,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Crocker- Wheeler  Company.  Ampere,  N.  J. 

Curtis  Advertising  Company.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Dearborn  Dru^  and  Chemical  Works,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Duncan  Electric  Manufacturing  Company.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  The,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Electrical  Rcz-iav.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Electrical  World,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Excello  Arc  Lamp  Company.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Federal  Electric  Company.  Chicago,  III. 

Fibre  Conduit  Company,  The,  Orangeburgh.  N.  Y. 

Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 

(icnoral  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Ceneral  Storage  Battery  Company.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Could  Storage  Battery  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

II.   B.  Camp  Company,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Illuminating  Engineering  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  L.  Gleason.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Mayer  and  Enghmd  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Motropolitan   Engineering  Company,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Matinnal  Brake  and  Electric  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Natidnal   Metal   Molding  Company,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

I^iagara  Tachometer  and  Instrnnieiit  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.   Y. 

Oneida  Comnuinity,  Limited,  Onei<ia,  N.  Y. 

Phelps  Company,  The,   Detroit,  Mich. 

Philadelphia     EUcIrical     and     ^lanufactnring     Company,     The.     Philadc 

pliia.  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  Transformer  Company.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Sangamo  Electric  Company.  Springfield,  111. 
Shelby  Electric  Company,  The.  Shelby.  Ohio. 
Simplex  Electric  Heating  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Southern  Exchange  Company,  New  Ynrk.  N.  Y. 
Standard  Paint  Company,  The.  New  York.  N,  Y. 
Standard  Vitrified  Conduit  Company.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Stanley-G.  I.  Electric  Manufnctiiring  Cniiinaiiy.  Pitlsfleld,  Mass. 
Tipless  Lamp  Company.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wagner  Electric  Manufactnrinc:  Company,  Now  York.  N.  Y. 
Westinghouse  Companies'  Publishing  Departnn-nl.  Pitt^iurgh.  Pa 


In  at)  lines  of  maniifaclur'e  lliere  h  one  piirticular  brand  or 
makf  that  txcrls  in  Quality.  Carbon  products^  bearing  llie 
name  COLOMBIA  are  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  BEST. 

COLUNBIA  CARBONS  lor  Enclosed  Arc  Lamps  am 
ihe  Most  Uniform,  have  the  Longest  Life,  are  the  Cleanest: 

Burning  and  Most  Ffficieni 

COLUMBlA  BRUSHES  are  Permanently  Lubricating, 
Low  in  I<*r;iislanL'.',  Non-Cutting.  Prevent  Sparking,  Out- 
wtar  All  Others  and  Save  Commutators. 

COLUMBIA      BATTERIES  have  the  Highest  Emciency, 

Liinj^e-%1    Lil<^,  Greatest    Recuperation    and   arc   the   Most 

keliabk. 

When    ordering   Carbon    Products,    specify 
COLUHBIA,     [t^s  YOUR  GAIN 

NATIONAL   CARBON   CO. 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO 
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SANGAMO 

WAHMETER 


>  1  i   i 


' — ■■ L-  r\ 


For  Direct  and  Alternating 
Current 

Electric  Appliance  Company 

GE^NERAL    SELLING    AGE^NTS 

CHICAGO  DALLAS 

SAN  FRANCISCO         NE.W  ORLEANS 
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Electrical  Testing 
Laborato  ries 


Electrical  Tests  and  Stanianj^zations 


Cbefii  vf  Toillcatiiij;  Rwordlng  anil  Int^gralinif 
ItiM-nimpTiUi  toil  III  luBtromeut  TransformerH. 

TeHt»  of  raaJuctMcy  and  tensile  Mreugtb  of  winn 
atiii  atliEircimiliiL'Tont 

UitfU  tviiBJoD  UDd  reEist^nce  Ifists  of  Insulaton. 

PermHibility  and  RymeresJs  mpasuretneBtB  of  Iron. 

Oic-lllo|;riipb  arid  w'av«  ti*orm  meaaumueDrs. 

T<?MtH  of  dvuaiQUH,  molars,  transforineriL,  rbecwlaffi. 

cIrcTjit  iiri*ftkfi-8.  fUSL'^.  t^tc, 
Ineipt^^'tLntm    ariii    AoL-epinDce   Tbsis    of  eon Auc tors, 

JDriiilncrint.  InsCriim^DtH,    irsaBfinnera.  nMchlnea 


Photometric  and  Lamp  Tests 


HeRsurements  nt  dtBtHkuCEon  of  ll^ht. 
Spwtropl'"'DtDeii'it.'  iM^rnilnHCinnH. 
rUotom^lrlL'antl  LIfr  tests  upoQ  I nt^-nild ascent  Lamps 

aod  Arc  LBinpCarboafl. 
Secnciljary  gtaiinlnrds  of  Candle  Power  rumlBhed. 


Special  Invest] eatiom  and  Tests 


Our  laatrumental  equlpm«it  It  unnsuaJIy  complete. 
Our  siaR  in  Aklll«d  AOd  r«llsblb.  We  can  supply 
D.  C.  U>  1.W  K.  W..  A.  C,  lo  81)0  K.  W..  D.  C.  presaura 
tolO^fXKI  voltH.  A.C.  prefwur-ptn  130.000  rottfl,  D,  G. 
or  A,  C-  i-'iirreiit  10  J.IHlii  BtrpereB.  All  Ihiise  are 
BVAlToble  for  regular  or  H;ie*l'i!  worit  wtik-h  w(lt  be 
Lindenalteu  at  r^aiMoatile  prices. 


Electrical    Testing    Laboratories 

8»rH  STREET  and  EAST  RIYEK,  NEW  YORK,  N.  t 

Telephone  S5ia  79th  Street  
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ALBERT  &  J.  M.  ANDERSON 

MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


SWITCH-BOARDS 


Allis-Chalmers  Co. 

MILWAUKEE.    WIS.,     U.    S.    A. 


WHERE    THE    RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    COM 
PLETE     POWER     EQUIPMENTS    IS    DIVIDED 

The  results  can  hardly  b«  as  satisfactory  as  wlien  thr 
machinery  ia  all  designed,  bujll  and  inslalled  by  one 
company. 

HOW  IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  REALIZE  THE 
HIGHEST  EFFIQENCY  EXCEPT  THROUGH 
HARMONIOUS  WORKING  OF  EVERY  DETAIL? 

In  the  absence  of  iWn  no  plant  can  yield  ihe  MAXI- 
MUM OUTPUT  10  be  obinincd  Uo\n  a,  water-power, 
Under  proper  cunditiona,  at  ihe  itiinimum  expense  per 
kilowatt-hour  (nr  ppcr^tron  ard  mainienancc. 

ANY  EFFICIENCY  SHORT  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
ATTAINABLE  MEANS  PROPORTIONATE  LOSS 

WHEN  WE  FURNISH  THE  COMPLETE  EQUIP- 
MENT OF   AN   HYDRAULIC   POWER   PLANT 

To   Lipcratc    urder  a    i^iven    head  of    waier 

WE  CAN  GUARANTEE 

A  definite  elecifical  output  per  termiTial,  with  a  speci- 
fied discharge  in  the  tail-race.  This  obviates  the  ne- 
cessity o(  testing  the  lurbjnff  or  generator  separately 
and  enable^,  the  purchaser  if>  determine  readily,  ai  any 
ucnCy  whether  the  terms  of  the  contracl  are  being  met; 
for  he  has  only  to  inea&yre  ibc  volume  al  water  dis- 
charged and  compare  thi«  result  with  the  readings  at 
Ibe  instruments  on  his  switchboard  to  know  at  once 
[he  combined  efficiency  of 

THE  COMPLETE  UNIT 


A1lis=CbalnieTS  Company  Has  Offices  in  All  Urge  Cities 

Canadian  rrpreseniaiiivei'.  Allii-Chalmcf*-Bullock,  Lid,,  MonirEak. 
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INDIA     RUBBEIR     AND     GUTTA 
PERCHA    INSULATING    CO. 

Authorized  Mknufacturera  of 

HABIR5HAW 
WIRES   and   CABLES 

Ked  Core  White  Core  BlacK  Core 

FOR  ALL  SCKVICES  HIGQ  AND  LOW  PRE5SUB.E. 


Main  Office  and  Works:  Yonhers,  N.  Y. 

9alc3   Office:   No.  ZS3   Bro&dway.    New   Yorh  City 
W.  M.  HABIRSBAW.  Genarftl  MftHftaer 


SUBSCRIBE 

TO   THE 

Wfstfrs  Electrician 

SUBSCRIBE 

ElecTTical   men   prefer  to  reid  the  Western 
Electrician  because   it  publishes  the   news 
vhile  it  XI  news. 

Advertisers    patronize    the    Western    Elec- 
trician   becAuse    ii    gives    them    a    service 
which    itiey    cannot    obtiin    through    any 
other  publication. 

CHICAGO                                         NEW  YORK 
507  Marquette  BIdg.                              150  Nassau  Street 

ADVERTISE 

IN    THE 

WisTERN  Electrician 

ADVERTISE 
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Otis  Alternating" 
Current  ELlevators 


We  are  prepared  to  submit  proposals  for 
two-phase  and  three-phase  improved  Alter- 
nating-Current Elevators  with  switch  in  car 
control  or  with  automatic  push  button 
control. 

These  elevators  are  quiet  in  operation  and 
are  equipped  with  alternating-current  electric 
brakes  and  controlling  magnets,  and  with 
special  safety  devices,  The  use  of  motor 
generators  or  other  rectifiers  for  the  mag- 
nets has  been  made  unnecessary, 

Any  capacity,  and  any  speed  save  that  re- 
quired for  the  higher  office  buildings. 

Single-Phafte    SLtevators^   for   sfnaller 
capacities     and     speeds     in     preparation 

Otis  Elevator  Company 

New  YorK  Office,    17  Battery  Place 
Ixxix 


Another  Way  to  Sell  Current 


ME  public  is  becoming  thorouj^bly  awak- 
ened tfl  the  usefulness  of  the  electric 
arriage,  and  sales  of  this  type  of  vehlcio 
:ire  increasing  rapidly  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  liehooves  the  electric  power  companies  to 
e<iiiip  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
current.  Those  who  are  supplying  current  for 
charging  electric  carnages  find  the  somre  of  in- 
come  considerable. 

The  fullowiD]^  f'Xlrat-c&  frgiu  Icttiei*-  give  tin-  experictice  of  u  f^-w 
uf  tliG  cotnpanii'S  smnn^  a  Urge  Dumber  who  are  (leinonatratin; 
that  Hource  of  pmtlt. 

TUE  aAtlTrQltP  ELECTHIC  aOET  CO. 

■We  ari-  Kelllne  electric  current  «  »  low  price  for  cb^rcJnK  jmrpopw, 
rncoiira^lnji;,  oh  mur^b  M  pOMlble,  thU  tr«nch  of  cbe  borinefw,  whlcfi  we  coD- 

fdd^r  to  be  good  hiMln'na,  owrliie  Vt  the  faci  that  t[t«  ,^r«ai>er  car}  at  Uif 
biftIteH»  ATV  UBuall;  abar^pi]  At  a  tjmv  w-^eD  tUrrv  In  lery  tittle  diemuid  for 
electric  eurreet  In  out  KenrraJ  bunlnaH.       Re«pwtfuliy. 


mPlANAPOLIS  LIOtlT  A!n>  HEAT  CO. 
IxDiANAPous.  Ikd. 

"The  chmrKiag   "t  eteclrle  auiomoblloi  m  &  fairbor  wlrh   lu.      Iwcb   pijbLI<- 
KBra^tm  and   prir^te  ones  ore  cnnsutoers-      Thb  bM  Opened   s   new  and   not 

iBconsfdemHie  Held  «f  rpvonuc.     The  use  or  curreni  f<ir cnarKluft  kulimiuttLlai  Is 
lJirK«ly  ooDfln?'!  u>  piirt(>^  when  otb^r  (lemAndn  a^  li^btNi.  ifauii  ^uidlElng  tbv 

loArl  i>r   our   llfi'ta  t>'>  adTACil&RP.  „  „ 

"(SlKMi)        T    A,  WVSHK.  .'*l^f1¥frlr^  " 

POPE  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


WAVERLY 
DEPARTMENT 


INDIAN  APOUS.  IND. 

U*  S.  A. 
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^IWLEX 


SUdDER  IMSliLAIED 

HIGH  or  LOW  TENSTnN 

vius  i  mm 

AERIAL    SUBMARINE 
UNOERfiftOUNO 

»RA[[)£D  ■  FUMEF'IKIOF    LEJD  COVERED 

.«rmFT  HTTW*Tn«  TO  VtOAL  *IOUI»IMCKTl 


■MQ   5TATE:    STRCET    tlO^TOrj    - 


I 


ELECTRIC  FLAT  IRONS 


^V%t:  \M.u  luaht^  ynu  a  propttittiiiT]  <iii 
f  I  I  8i  iiijlpt   Flat  IniTiM  (ilmi'l  torgei 
VIl'  thni  HTiuaHiv  c-uuutsi  that  will  litlp 
V"n  to  build  up  *  ''ay  to^d  annxiK  ih?1b** 
if  v^ai>'iiiiei-it  vhortf  fudka  loud  wouliJ  be 
BiJmot^t  uDhn-u'nrii  i>Ui«rWl»e.     Thia  In  a  i^ooii  nrtiule  (o  uee-  hm  *n  ItiirodiiCtloti ; 
'lilt   flnu't    (-uricet    tliB<   we  i^aa   ruroi*-]!  ynii  wlCti  a  line  v<'le<:,*t Lnri  nf  "tH-IMPLEX 
iJUaLTTY"  liealla^  |ro<idH  to  contimii:i  the  flo^iiaLnianoEi. 
COi.'i  itidiriiuttiDO  iiboui  our  Elec;irlc  Hitnjc«4     A  S*"!!'.!  f<>r  cttltdliiir  V. 


SIMPLEX  ELECTRIC  HEATING  CO. 

CAMBRIDQ  E.   MASS. 

CniCAOO     OFFICE,     MQNAt>NOCK     BLOCK 


1 X  X  X I 


J.  G.  WHITE  d.  COMPANY, 

ENOrNEERS,  CONTRACTORS* 
43-49    EXCHANGE    PUICC^  N  tW   VOftK.    N.  V. 

CMaiNCCMIMa      OEPAKTHEHr  : 

Rrporis   made  on    Electric   Rallwaja.    EImttfIc  t^Effht  and 

Power  Propertlcg.   Stcftin   B«Uwara.  eic,  *tc..  for  Trast 

Campuile*,  Bankarv  and  Investors.    Separate  Mecluulcai. 

BleetiiCHl,  CItII  nn<l  H7<Jr«aUc  GnrlowrlDK  DeputmeitU. 

Acta  *M   Uonialtlnf  or   SnperrislnY  Bn^neeri  for   work 

embracvd  In  ui^r  of  Eta  depart  ihmiis. 
coHaTftwcTiota    »e^«MtMcnr : 

EI«<M:rlc    fialtwaja.    Blecirle    Ll^t    mcd    Power    Pluu. 

Fteam    RaltroildB,    Water   Worka,    Gaa    Worta,    etc.,    etc.. 

built   oQ    tiaala  of  either  fixed  aBtoatit  or  ftctaal  coat  and 

aupcfvlsliig  fM, 
onaaTiMQ    vva«ii«TWCNT : 

Elercrlc  Ballwajs,  Electric  L-^gbt  and  Power  PIadUl  O&a 

Works.  WitflF  V^orlca.  etc.  operated. 
riHkNct    ocaiiaTWKt : 

AsfilataDee  idr^n  io-  flnanclDg  merltorloos  eate^rlacB  for 

Public    Serrlce    Utilttlef.    Trnn^portntlon    or    indosirtal 

ItirpocM. 

LONDON    COnnCSPONOCHTI. 

4.  O,  WHITE  41  COMPANY.    LTD.. 

CANNON  ST   LONOON,  E.  C- 
eaNADIMN  CORBC8«»OM05liT». 

THE  CANADIAN   WHITE  COMPANY.   LTD.. 


The  Electrical  Review 

The  Oldest  Electrical  Weekly 

Tbe  paper  vmu  eiIiouM  n  nij  Im  tn-  iufynut-d.  EAfliesi  report* 
i>l  cotiT^bliotis  auil  as.-uri,in<)[)  mt-elint^.  Priots  nil  tbc 
electri«i.l  news.  More  widely  quoted  tbao  »ny  other  clw:. 
trical  jourQAl. 

For  Central  Station  Men 

The  ELECTRICAL  REVIEW  is  "f  particul&r  value  to  reniral 
stntiou  (hfu.  Its  couTributois  arc  tbe  leading  euiiiDr^rK.  wlirl 
ili>  cilituriiils  an;  spiisible  ad>]  hctpfuL  Its  departmoiils  •!: 
vuieA  to  ibe  eonnnefcittl  si-Jc  uf  eentn]  statioD  operattoti  itud 
descripiiuas  of  dcw  appanlus  are  well  suslaioed  anU  abrnut 
of  the  tifne*. 

Electrical  Review  ^^  ^^^  r^*.  ^^^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^y 

CmCAQO  ttOSTON  LONDON 

MBBhatiao  BulWIn  «5  Milk  Sir^t  42  DU  Broad  Sltc«1.  E.  C. 
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ALBERGER 


ALBERQEH     TURSINE    BASE    COKDENSEH 

Surface,    Barometric   and    Jet 

Condensers 

Vacuum    and    Circulating   Pumps,    Cooling 

Towers 

WAINWRIGHT 

Heaters,    Coolers,   Expansron   Joints 

ALBERGER  CONDENSER  COMPANY 

95  Liberty  Street.  New  York 

BR4NCK    OFFICE 

206   La   Salle  Street,    Chicago,    III. 
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gARTON  DANIELS   f^lGHTNING   /\RRESTERS 


FOR 


Ahernatlnif   CurrenU   2«300    Volts 

HAVE    BEEN     ADOPTED    BV 

Commonwealtti  Electric  Co.,  Chicago 
Cleveland  (0,)  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
Indianapolis  Light  and  Heat  Co. 

AIMP    MANY  OTHER   REPRESENTATIVE   CONCERNS 


Dots  This  Not  Wimnt  Tour  CirefDi  litirt$tigAtioR  7 
Electhic  Service  Supplies  Ca 

-'•uppLiEa  row  Evcnr  elcctric  service-- 

MAVER    tk    tLftGLVya,    DEPT.  PORTEM    &    BEBG.    DEn. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

GARTON'DANIELS.    DEM..    KCOKtli 


%lil  Apparatus 

SEWING-MACHINE 
MOTORS 

FOR  INDIVIDUAL   DRIVE 

FOUR    SIZES          TWO  SIZES 
D.  C,                           A.  C. 

No    Rheostat    Required.      Speed 
Control    by    Mectiftnical    Means. 

SEND    FOR    BULt.ETINS 

Catalogue    No.  tlO,  D   C,  Ho(Or 

^iehlManufaclurins@: 

New   York           uc»iur>ijve      Bo»lt>r 
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Mailf  at  hi^lk-^ruile  niilrl  3t^>l,  bcavy  wall  eolitiilit,  Iriuiiuraotuifd 
ijmkrap|trovei.l  pro'-eM.  Coateil  insitStnoi1  i,hjIshIp  witJi  superinr 
etiiime]  uiiHff^c'ted  hy  ncids  or  tdkalfes  CleuD  cut  tlireflds.  Pipit- 
bends  readily.     Kituniel  Hcies  iiol  cmi'k. 


NATIONAL  METAL  MOLDING  COMPANY 

CtNERU.  OFFICER.  FULTON  BUIWING.  PinSSlROH,  PA. 

PftcKli"  t'rxiKt  IpunthL.  Brnivti-*vt>t!Br-Sl<iaiieCo.f 

Chicago  Oftic«,  1HT-IN  Sn,  CLinton  Street.  I.  A.  B6nD«tc.  Matia^r 
Bosloii  Office,  M  Kedenil  Street,  ThoB,  O.  Sbui,  MawaRer 
et.  LuuLaOffloM.  Frtacc  Bulldln.tr,  MuliinL  E^lvi)  Co. 
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CIRCULAR     LOOM 
and  ELECTRODUCT 

The  PIONEER    and  IDEAL    CONDUITS 
FOR      INTERIOR      WIRING 


>■    -A-.K     ^n 


Approved  by  all  Boards  of  Fire  Underwriters  in  the 
United  States.  Endorsed  and  used  bv  Architects. 
Electrical   Engineers  and  Contractors  r:       ::       :: 


American     Circular 
Loom    Company 

CHELSEA,  MASSACHUSETTS 

New   York:  R.  B.  CDrey,  Jp  Certiandi  Sfrtd 

Chicago:  Thos.  G.  Gritr,  128  W.  Jaeks&n  Blvd. 

San  Franiii<0:  J.  R,  CoU  Ca,,  j66  Fohom  Street 
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SANDERSON  &  PORTER 

Encineers^Contractors 

EXAMINATIONS  -  REPORTS 
DESIGNS  -  SPECIFICATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION  ^  EQUIPMENT  ^  SUPERVISION 
ANO  MANAGEMENT  OF 


railway,  light  and  power 
properties 

hydro-t:lectric  developments 

52   William  Street     New  York 


'^e  Dodge  Conveyor 


PATENTED 

FOR  COAL.   A.SHEB  AHD   OTHER   FRIABLE 
OR  GRITTY  MATERIAL 

CnrrieSi   horijQcitAlly.   vectLCAlly    or   at   any 

degree  of  incllnntton. 
prevents.  BccuirulKtioTt  cf  «p[1Ied  material. 

Link -Belt  Company 

VHUADELPKIA        INXIIAH'APOLI& 
CHICAGO 

New  York : 

PIUftbui-Kh  : 

1501  Park  Bids, 

St.  LoUi'a; 
MisaLoun 
I'ruat  Bldg. 

Denver  ; 
Shuban  i&  Co. 


I 
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For  Both  Alternating:  and  Direct  Currents 


Emerson  Motors 


nn;  ntrtietf  in  affft-  nt  St.  LoTTIfl  and 
New  Yohk  in  u  great  rariety  of  types. 
Each  cUsa  of  r^tTvire  invtJM  a  par- 
lifflilar  type  ami  aiKc.  Our  experi- 
enct  with  i:S»AiJ.  MotuB!^  ti&s  bwo 
very  wide.  QivK  us  ibe  details 
mild  lei  us  quolc  you.  If  you 
tiHve  a  pQwcr-iuntor  prublem  which 
is  porplfxiii^,  Jel  us  «i.i]vf  it. 


For  AtLvrtvUuB  Curiuul, 
1-M  tu  l-t  horw^iuirvr 


Our  Specialty  is  Small  Motors 


loqairies   receive    prompt 
nnd   tborou^li  attention. 
\Vf  ulsn  furnisli 

Sewiit)^ -Machine 
Motors 

Forge  Blowers 

Exhaust   Fans 

Motor  Lathes,  etc. 


Write  for  Eimrs-.ii  ISiiIlt  linw.         i.„f  Dit*«  cuir«n.  i^w  «  \*  h^m^^im^ 

The  Emerson  Electric  Mfg.  Company 

ST.   LOUIS.   MO. 

BMtern  onkwand  Warchouw,  136  LIbertr  St.,  N«w  VorkCUy 
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THE  LATEST 
IMPROVEMENT 


Atlanta  Empire  Bld^. 

Boston  OJKer  Biofe. 

Chicaoo  HoDndnock  Blvk 

Clevbi,4.vi>  CltizeuB'  BIdy, 

CISCINH4T1  First  NntI,  Enk.  Bld;^. 
Dbtsoit  Chaniber  of  Commerce 
iKDiAN&POLia  Sinn-  r.lf^  Cljg. 

^"FoilBtoM  DaPUTHiMT,  42   Broadway,   New  York  City 


Stai\ley-G.lM^-SCon\pai\y 


WESTON 

Elecfrical  Measuring  Instruments 

The  continued  developmeDt 
and  improvement  in  the  well" 
known  VN'eston  Instruments 
has  resulted  in  the  present 
practicailj    perfect    mc»dets. 

WESTON    STANDARD    PORTABLE   VOUTMETERS  ASD 


AMMETERS    arc    the    b«t 
inting  ctrcutis. 


instruments    available     For    a«e    in 

WESTON  LABORATORY 
STANDARD  INSTRUMENTS 
Arc  the  niDsi  sensilive  and  accu- 
rate obtainable.  They  arc  reco^- 
Eiited  and  used  as  Standards 
tbroughouc  the  world. 

LOW  PRICED  PORTABLE 
INSTRUMENTS  are  sold  by  zbt 
Wcsion  Company  for  use  where 
CKtreme  accuracy  is  not  required. 
Even  in  these  Eow-priccd  tnstrU' 
tnenis  the  usual  perfection  of  work- 
mansbip  peculiar  to  Weston  prod- 
ucts is  cxhLblted. 


WESTON  SWITCHBOARD  INSTRUMENTS  ot  the  foHow- 
ing  lytws:  ILLUMINATED  DIAL.  ROUND  PATTERN. 
EDGEWISE.  Dl'PLEX.  in  large  varteiy  of  siies  and  ran^jeB  ate 
the  best  P^adc  in>«;hanicaily',  as  well  as  elccirically,  THcy  arc 
unsurpassed  in  points  of  low  consumption  of  energy  and  indicate 
insianlan'Cously  any   varialiun  in  the  circuit?. 

CaialoKvt*  Kl¥liw  fall  4e*criptk«a  of  all  iTp«*  vt  IwtrumcpM 
will  be  Hiaihil  pro^ptljr  upon  appHcatlBB  to 

Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Co. 

HAIS   OFFICE   AM)    WOKK5 

Waverly  Park.  NEWARK.  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW     YORK   OFFICE,    74   COMTt.ASlVT   STKCET 


XCIL 
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1 

American  Electrical  Works 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

H 

1 

Bare  and  fnsulaled  Copper  Wire  and  Cables 

H 

1 

Galvanized  Iron  and  Steel  Wires  and  Strands 

I 

We  carry  a  full  stock  of 

^^j 

TRIPLE  B8AID  WEATHERPKOOF  WIRE 

m 

SLOW=BURNING  WEATHERPROOF  WIRE 

■ 

SLOW^BCRNING  WIRE 

H 

INCANDESCENT  LAMP  CORD 

■ 

\ 

RUBBER-COVERED  WIRES  AND  CABLES 

Conforming^  to 
NATIONAL    ELECTRICAL    CODE    STANDARD 

j 

Main  Officer  and  Factories 

Phillipsdale,  R.  I, 

^ 

1 

New  Vork  Office,  2ft  C*)rtiart!lt  Street. 

1 

ChlcaiTO  Office,  135  Adams  Street. 

1 

MoDtreal  Bnnch,  EuEene  F.  Phillips  ElectHcal  Works.  Ltd. 

k. 
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Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 


EVERY  CENTRAL  STATION  MANAGER 
AND  CONSULTING   ENGINEER 

Should  have  a  set  of  our  bulletins  and 
should  be  on  our  mailing  list.  We  will 
gladly  send  our  bulletins  On  request  if 
vou  do  not  now  receive  them. 


SINGLE  AND  POLYPHASE  MOTORS 

TRANSFORMERS 

SWITCHBOARD   INSfRLMENTS 

PORTABLE  INSTRUMENTS 


ProUtable 


C  The  recognition  of  uonstanlly  broadening 
grounds  of  common  interests,  on  the  basis  of 
which,  notwithstanding  necessary  differences, 
more  effective  means  for  their  advancement  may, 
in  some  reasonable  degree,  be  undeitaken, 

INDIVIDUALISM 
CO-PARTNERSHIP 
CORPORATION 
CONSOLIDATION 
ASSOCIATION 
LIMITED    CO-OPE.RATION    OF    AN    INDUSTRY 

C  Each  advance  has  been  a  refinement  of  the 
co-operative  idea,  and  has  justified  itself  commer- 
cially by  very  greatly  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
production  with  lesser  gain  in  distribution- 


"COMING    EVENTS    CAST    THEIR    SHADOWS 
ItEKORK    THEM." 


Co-operative  Electrical 
Development  Association 


Cleveland,  0. 
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1 


W.  S.  BARSTOW   <fe   COMJ?ANV 
ENGINEERS 


DiCaiQN  :        CONSTRUCT  :        01*ERATE  : 

EX.ECTRIC    HAIL^^•AYS,    I^IQHTING 
ANU    tK>\VEK     HLANTS,     LNDUSTRTAf^ 
KST  ABLI«  H  .MENTW 

S  PSC/  .4  1.      K  EPOK  TS 


Nkw  Vork  Oitv 
56  Pine  Sthbbt 


PoRTLAXiJ,  Oregon 


A  OOWYENTION  ALWAYS  IN  SESSION 

*  I  'HE  Naiional  Electric  Light  Association  meets  yearly,  for  one  brief, 
^  crowded  week  of  exchange  of  ideis  and  experience,  and  foi  friendly 
intrrcourse,  bringing  together  ihc  brightest  inteSleciB,  the  ablest  men, 
the  foremost  workers  in  the  great  field  of  producing  and  selling  elec- 
trical energy.  The  impulse  of  that  meeting  is  felt  all  through  the  year 
by  everyone  who  atl^nds. 

The  Electrical  World  is  a  convention  that  meets  fifty-two  weeks 
in  the  year  in  the  same  way.  It  is  in  conlinuOUs  sessiofiv  30  that  all 
who  read  itB  pages  weekly  are  best  able  to  benefit  from  attendance  at 
the  N.  E.  L.  A.  Convention,  and  never  lose  the  thread  or  drift  of  prog- 
ress. But  there  arc  many  thousand  central-station  men  whs  unfor- 
tunately never  get  to  the  short,  annuat  convention,  t^or  them  each 
succeeding  issue  of  the  WORLD— teeming  with  accurate  data,  iHusiratcd 
descriptions,  forceful  suggestions,  practical  hints,  engineering  details., 
managerial  methods,  pointers  on  selling  ctirreni,  advice  as  to  advertis- 
ing methods,  outtines  and  stories  of  publicity  campaigns — is  simply 
invaluable.  It  is  the  breath  of  [ife  to  every  central  station.  No  plant 
can  be  run  to  its  full  efliciency,  economy  and  profit  without  it. 

If  your  plant  is  one  of  the  few  where  the  ELECTRICAL  WORLD  is 
not  aeen.  you  can  at  once  join  the  convention  at  a  cost  of  only  $3.00  a 
year — Less  than  1  cent  a  day  for  all  the  news  of  what  is  laieslv  best  and 
most  helpful  in  the  industry  out  of  which  you  try  to  make  your  living 
and  your  profit.     Send  in  ihal  subscription  immediately  to 

THE     ELECTRIC Al-     WORLD,    "^   Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works 

**Wood''  Systems,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Sale*  Offtcea 

AllantJi  AoAtOA  ClLlcaiD 

N*W  York  PhlladflphlB  PIM«bui-ah 

St,  Louis  St.  Paul  Gr*bd  R*Bld« 


ClaclnButl 

Ayriteuae 

Sfcn  Fritneiseo 
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stone  &  Webster 

84   State   Street,  Boston 

General  Managers 
of 

The  LowpII  Electric  Light  Corporation 

Tlie  Seattle  Electric  Co, 
Puget  Sound  Rleciric  Railway 
Capif  Breton  Elcclric  Co.,  Limited 
El  Paso  Electric  Co. 
Jacksonville  Electric  Co. 

Ponce  Electric  Co. 

The   Minne-ipolis  General  Eleclric  Co. 

Edison  Electric  Ilhiminating  Co.  of  Brockton 

Houghioii  County   Eltctric  Light  Co. 

Brockton  and  Plymouth  Street  Railway  Co, 

The  Houghton  County  Street  Railway  Co. 

Whatcom  County  Railway  and  Lighi  Co. 

Savannah  Electric  Co. 

Dallas  Electric  Corporation 

The  Blue  Hill  Strt-rt  Railway  Co- 

Fort  Hill  Clicmical  Co, 

TaiTipa   Electric   Co. 

Terre  Haute  TraCllon  and  Light  Co. 

General    Klectro- Chemical    Co, 

Houston  Electric  Co, 

Fall  River  Cas  Works  Ca. 

Cialvt'sioii  F.leciric  Co- 

Colutnbus  Electric  Co. 

The  Electric  Light  ant)   Power  Co.  of  Abington  and   Rockland 

The  Key  West  Electric  Co, 

Xorthern  Texas  Electric  Co. 

Pikducah  'rractiaii  and  Light  Co. 
Pensacola  Electric  Co- 
Stoughlon  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 
Tacorra  Railway  and  Power  Co, 


stone  &  Webster 
Engineering 
Corporation 

84  STATE  STREELT,  BOSTON 


Kngineers   and 
Contractors 

Railivays,  Lighting  and 
Poi?v^er  Plants 


Investtg&tion  of  proposed  develop* 
meiitd<  ^  Design  of  pl&nts  in  all  details. 
#  Construction  of  plamls  on  a  cost  plus 
fixed  sura  basis.  ^  fL^iamlnMion  of 
operating   properties. 


I 


Dwl|hi  P«  H«})ln»«n.    V..Fre*'l  0  Oen.   Mir. 

Howard    I..    Rei«ra,    TT*a«urer 

Gsorgfl    O.    Muhlfald,    C*o*lruetlon  Hma^tm 


a 


Proven  Economy' 

When  superior  economy  is  claimed  for  any  prime  mover, 
that  is  sufficiency  self-coniaiiied  in  design  to  permit  a 
sh  p  run  of  any  kind,  the  manufacturer  has  not  done  his 
full  duty  until  he  has  deiermined  by  actual  test,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  demand  by  the  purchaser,  that  the  economic 
performance  of  each  particular  machine  is  exactly  as 
represented. 

The 
iWestinghouse   Machine   Co. 

has  stood  alone  for  nearly  twenty 
years  in  maintaining  this  principle 


Every  Westinghouse  Turbine 

has  been  tested  over  a  wide  range  of  load,  and 
Its  economy  is  a  recorded  fact,  instead  of  a  hope 

Just  a  continuation  of  our  vell-lsnown  policy  in  respect  lo  West- 
Inghouse  Compound  Steam  En^lnea  and  Westlngtiouse  Single- 
Acting  Ctaa  Hnglnea 


k 


par  Inlannntiffa  Addret*  Ne»e»t  S«k»  Office: 


Bit  Tiilt.  lU  Bri^  iv 

OhulnUiL  S.C.  So.  TrjoBSl. 
OUriluO,  Ttfw  Eogluid  Bldg. 


Ciuainuti.  I'LU  Trutioa 
ilknti,  IqiuUble  Bldg-. 


Pliik.,  \m  S.  liD«Mttii  Bldg. 
Danvar,  SIS  HoFbt*  Bid*. 
-Eu  Frueuaa,  Juni,  Mirli  i  Co. 


ClU 


Henry  L.   Doherty 

AND 

Company 


Bankers 


Purchasers   and    Operators   of 

Gas   and    Electric 

Properties 


Sixty    Wall  Street,  New    York,  N.    V. 


CIV 


^J 


m  ^ 


i  ^94^ 


